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OLD SEALS FOUND AT HARAPPA. 
BY M. LONGWORTH DAMES, B.C.S., &e. 
rN Vol. V.. page 109, of the Archmological Multin. This seal is of o drab-colonred 
Survey of India, General Cunningham de- smooth stone, perfectly flat on the engraved 

seribes a seal found at Harappd, in the Mont- | side and rounded at the back, The inseription 
gomery District, one of the enormous mounds | is composed of five characters. It is here given 
which mark the sites of deserted towns in side by side with Major Clark's seal as drawn 
the plains of the Panyib, by General Cunningham*® (Fig. J], attached 

The seal is described by General Cunning- | hereto). Mr, Harvey's seal (Fig. 2) isa full-size 
ham as followa:—“The seal belonging to | reproduction of the original in the possession 
Major Clark is a smooth blick stone without | of that gentleman. 
polish. On it is engraved very deeply o bull Fig. 1 Fig. 2 
without hump, looking to the right, with two 
stars under the neck, Above the bull is an 
inscription in six characters which are un- | 
known to me. They are certainly not Indian 
letters, and as the bull, which accom panies 
them, is without a hump, I conclude that the | 
seal is foreign to India.” 

In the Academy for May 2nd, 1955, M. 
Terrien de in Couperie, in an article on the | 
meaning of the word Tin- Yu, refers to “ the M. Terrien de la Couperie ia of opinion that 





stone seal of Setchuen or Shuh writing which | these seals were brought to India in. the course 
was found a few years ago in the ruins of | of trade through Baktria. Possibly they may 
Hafappa, near Lihor.” “ This,” he adds, “is | have belonged to Buddhist pilgrims, who 
attributed by General Canningham on archmo- certainly must have visited Harappi, Seals in 
logical evidence to the fourth century B.C.," | an unknown language are scarcely likely to 
and] is the oldest fragment of writing found in | have been articles of trade, It would be in- 
India.” teresting to know the meaning of the inscrip- 

Another sen), apparently in the same writing, | tions; and perhaps M. Terrien de la Conperie 
was obtained at Harappi on November 1st, | or some other scholar will publish o translation 
1284, by Mr. J. Harvey, Inspector of Schools,.| of them. 


't He dons not, howover, any e©o at the place abore where he again deseribes Harappl.—En. | 
cited nor in hin Ancient Geography of India, p. 210, | —* Plate XXXIIL Fig. 1, in Arch, Surv, Ind. Vol. V. 
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.—The Two 


Thags and the Ravariya,’ 


native village, so they resolved upon going ont 
to seek fresh fields and pastares now. They 


set out at once, and after a long journey came | 


to a city, on the outskirts of which they saw a 


poor Rivarly’, sitting near a wretched hut | ; 


approaching 
him with a look of pity, “ how it is that you do | 


weaving his pafii," 
“Tell us, brother,” ‘said they, 


not live in the city, and prefer a wretched 
hovel in this solitary place to the fine houses 


i yin Fe: poor,” replied the man, " ty afford 


fo rent « house in the city, and there ja noone | 
there that is renerons enough to accommodate | 


me for nothing ; so I sit here all day doing my 
work, and when night 
under the roof I have made myself.” “ And," 


he added, “T make my living ont of an dnd or- 


two that 1] mz 
or three yards of pati] weave every day,” 

» We really pity your lot, my man,” said the 
flags, “and henceforward shall be your host 
friends. Come now, get op and follow us to 
the river-side, where we shall give you # suit 
of clothes to pot on in place of the wretched 
garments you now wear,” 

The Rivariy: got up and followed them, 
rejoicing greatly at go much notice being taken 
of a poor man like himself by persons so mnch 
above him in life, ag he thought the thags to 


be, for they were decently dressed and looked | 


quito respectable, When: they arrived at the 
river-side the flags bade the weaver meb his 
head and his overgrown beard Shaved and 


wash himself in the stream. After he had 


done all this they cave him a ‘snit of clothes | 
joyfally pat on, while the | 


to wear, which he 
fwo men said to him :—* Go now and attend ty 
your work, bat be always ready to render us 
whatever service wo may require of you,” 


' A weaver of the broad tape sed for bedstead, | 


* Soe ante, Vol. X. Pp» 205, 
* The tape woven by Révartyia, 


FOLKLORE IN WESTER) 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. 


comes I go and sleep | 


manage to earn by selling the two | of | 
































Rreat part of thei lives in robbing and cheating | 
their simple neighbours, but at last there came 
o time when they found that there was no more 

ecope for the exercise of their talents in their 





tind over, ; 
up on. the: 





attendants, horves, anid Ponies. 
They went on thas with a great show of 
pomp and parade till they resched one of the 
prilnoes of the king, when in a peremptory tone 
they ordered the gute-keeper to open the gate 
and give them ingress, The gite-keeper, Iovw- 
ever, refused to obey them, whereupon ony of the 
thegs, making a great show of authority, eried 
out:—*"What! Ta our Rija Sahib to wait till 
this wretehed gate- keeper makes ap his mind to 
open the gate ? Not for worlds! Sp, fall on my 
men, and break open the gates that we may get 
in.” The men made towards the gate with what 
sticks and staves they had for arms, and the 
poor gate-keopor, thinking thom to be in earnest, 
opened the gates wide in great fright. The 
fhage and thelr followers entered tho palnee 
with a preat deal of noise and bustle, while 
the poor fate- keener ran fall speed. to apprise 
it., yer eeadl po nec really au expression of 


royally in Fadin yaks’ toile: a universal sign . 
















doa ings ocala SEW aivial cf ous 
great prince, with a formidable retinue, in 


the city, and to tell him how his men had — 


taken forcible possession of the palace, The 


king forthwith ‘sent his minister to ingnire | 


of the new comers who they were, and what 
had pleased the great prince to visit his 
territories. 


The minister went accordingly, and begged | 
“¢ at the palace gates, but they refused | 





to oi him in, After making him wait outside 
for some timd, one of the siags came out to 
meet him, whom the minister requested to 
usher him into the presence of the prince ; but 


the shag, assuming an nir of dignity, replied :— | 
“No, no, we are not going to trouble our great | 


Rijé by taking you into his presence, for he is 
ill and requires quict and rest, Go you, there- 
fore on your way.” 


The minister thereupon inquired of the fhag | 
whose, son the prince was, and what wns the | 
| utter only along Ada’ in response, 


object of his visit to the country. 
“Oh! he is the son of that great monarch,” 


he replied, ‘who levies tribute on your master, 


and is come here for a chango of air, in order 
fo reeruit his health, and does not, therefore, care 
to be disturbed either by you or by your 
magter.” 

Tho minister had therefore no alternative 
bat to leave the palace, and he straightway 


returned to his master and acqnninted him | 


with the very cold reception he had met. with 
at the hands of the strange prince's attendants, 
The king attributed this to his having omit- 
ted to send the prince presenta worthy of lim, 
and so he got ready five trays full of asharfis" 


and bade the minister go once more to the | 


prince and present them to him with his com- 
pliments, after instituting inquiries after his 
health. The king also instructed his minister 
to learn from the prince whether he was an- 
married, and if he would do him the honour to 
accept the hand of his daughter in marriage. 
The minister obeyed his royal mnster, and 
repaired to the residence of the strange Raja, 
accompatied by fiva men bearing the presents. 
This time, however, he obtained sdmittance 
into the palace without much trouble, so, going 
up to the flags he asked them to present him 
to their prince that he might lay at His High- 





* A gold coin, raloo about 30 abillings. 


neas's feet the presents his master had sent for 
him. The eyes of the thags ghstened when 
the treasures were displayed to them, but think- 
ing that if they held out a little longer they 
would get more out of the credulous king, they 
snid to the minister, “ Return home with your 
treasures, brother, the Raji Sahib is too ill to 
seo you, besides, he wants none of your presents, 
and would never accept them. 
hein his father's treasury ?" 





For what lacks 


The minister, however, begged so hard to be 


presented to the prince,—promising that if it did 
not please His Highness to accept the presenta 
he would withdraw with them,—thnt the fhaga 
yielded to his entreaties and told him to wait 
a while till they went and obtained their royal 
master’s permission, 
they instructed him how to act when they 
bronght the minister into the room. “Mind 
you do not answer a single question of his,” said 
they, “ butafter he bas puta creat many to you, 


Going to the Ravarlyi 


And when 
he bogs of yon toaccept the gifts he has brought 
do not make any reply tohim. If, however, 
he still goes.on imploring yon to aceept them, 


and will not withdraw from your presence, 
you can ery ont as if tired of his importunities, 


‘Away with them!" and inimectiasaly: make o 
pretence of going to sleep.” 

They then ushered the minister mto the 
mock king’s presence, who commenced inguir- 
ing after his health, but the sham Raja Sahib 
did not condescend to ntter a single syllable in 
reply. He then begged the prince's acceptance 
of the presents his tributary had sent him, but 
even then the great man made no reply. At 
last, however, ns if his patience had been com- 


pletely exhausted, he cried out, “ Away, with 


them!" and in a moment the two fhags turned 
the minister and the bearers of presenta out of 
the room, The minister returned homewards, 


greatly disappointed at not haying had an op- 


portunity of mentioning to the foreign prince 
the proposal of marriage. | 

‘When the king found that his presents had 
riot been accepted he began to fear that the 
great prince would slip through his fingers, and 
baulk him of his expectations of having him aa 


his son-in-law, so he despatched the minister to 


him once more with still costlier presents. The 





"i.e" yea." 
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eyes of the two thas sparkled with delight at 
sight of the treasure, bat being consummate 
ing for them. At the minister's request, they 












ul 


went to the Ravariyi under pretext of asking 
his permission for the minister to enter his 
Presence, and said to him, “ When the minister 
speaks to you behave yourself as you did the | 
other day, and when he has berged very hard 
of yon to accept the presents sim ply say, * Now 


keep them and have done with it." 


Having thus tutored the mock king, they 
took the minister and his presents into the 


mom where he lay in bed, and right well did 


he act his part, and when, at the conclusion of | 


it, he said, “Now keep them and have done 
with it,” the fhags ordered the bearers to put 
down their costly loads at His Highness's foot 


and withdraw. Taking leave of the prinos | 


with a low bow the minister went ont of the 
room with ona of tho fhays, while the other 
stood waving a chamri over the Rivartyi's 
person, 
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of the princess and her Ravartya he 


‘of exposure, thought it high time 
that they should take their departure from the 
city. So they dismissed all their a endants, 
and under pretence of returning ta the court 


the bridegroom's father, they took: their leave 
left the city, taking cary, however, t ) carry 








bride's father, When parting they did not 
sity of his keeping himself well on his gu ard i 
so that there might beno exposure of the terrible 
swindle they had Practised upon the king. 

Some time after they had depagted, it so 
happened that‘one evening, when the princess 





| Was sitting on an opon balcony with her lord, - 


sue expressod her desire to play a game of 
he moon. 






chaupur* with him by tho: ight of the 


“Ts His Highnoss unmarried 2" inquired the | 


minister of his companion when out of hearing 
of the Ravariya, 
“Tes,” replied he, 


that was shining brightly at 


the time, bat the 


variyil who had hever played the gime. ia 


his life, exclimed, “What! ‘play a 


er 
of: 


Chern par, 


you foolig h woman ? 


“Can you then persnada him to honoar my 
master by marrying his daughter? He will 
give her a large dowry and" — 

“No, no,” interrupted the fhay, “do not 
entertain such an idea for a moment: he ia too 
great 4 man to marry your master's daughter, 
and, besides, he is ill and not likely to thint 
of matrimony at present,” 

“Bat there is no harm jn asking his will,” 
argued the minister, and he pressed the fhay so 
hard that at Inst he got that worthy to promise 
to broach the subject to the prince at the first 
Spportanity and to let him know His Highness's 
will ns early as possible, , 

In a few days the king received intimation 
through the minister that the STeat prince had 
been pleased to accept the offer of the hand of 


his daughter, and would be glad if the nuptinls | 


Were solemnized at an carly date. At this 
there were great rejoicings in the city and pre- 
Parations for the approaching wedding went on 
for some days. The king placed a 


palace at the disposal of his son-in-law, and soon 





" A game ployed by moving men on i kind of choas 
board according to the throws of a kind of ding. In all 


weave a few yards of paffi, sitting hore ander 

such a bright moon,"" 4s 
The poor woman was struck dumb at these 

words which revealed to hor What her husband 





| with him, Shie remained 


thus estranged from 


him so long that life in the palace became ins 
supportable to him, and one night he quietly 
slipped away, and, betaking himself to bis hut 
in the jungle, resumed his old profession of 


weaving palfis, 


After the ta pse of a fow years, the twa thee 
beran to be curious to know how the Rivarlya- 
was enjoying his hich estate, and whether he 
was living or dead, S5 they journeyol once 
more to the city in which they had left him. 
When they came to the place where they had 


 Girst found him they were 


greatly surprised to 


sto him sitting there working away at hia pattie 
as of old. On their inquiring of him the 


Feason of his leaving the 


folklore this is a ‘rornal' 


_Foral game, The who 
Certinilend ins Legends of tie Paiijib, Vol. 1. f 


Palace, he related in 


hols (ecu 











|. that bright moonlight night; how it had led 


detail the conversation he had with his wife on 


to his real position in life being known; how 
sho had discarded him ever afterwards ; and 
how, fearing for his head in case the king came 
to hear of it, he had run away from his wife, 
and had once more taken to his old profession 
of paifi weaving. 

“Never mind what has happened, but come 
with us once more to where we take you,” said 
the fhags, “and we shall make it all right for 
you.” | 
So saying they took him to the river-side and 
gave him a string of heads, bidding him to 
continue sitting there telling his beads till 
he was sent for by his wife. They then left 
him, and, purchasing some ght and gw{” from 
the bdsir, mixed them together. One of the 
thays covered his body with this com position, 
and the other got a litter and placed his be- 
ameared companion in it. He then dressed 
himself im woman's clothes, and, adorning his 
person with rich jewels, transformed himself 
into a very good-looking young woman. Or- 
dering the litter to be carried towards the city, 
he walked alongside of it, chamrt in hand, ward- 
ing off the flies that sought to reach the 
ght and gul with which his companion was 
covered. On the way he hired three or four 
men ag attendants, and thns they all walked on 
until they came in sight of the palace the 
Ravariyaé had deserted. Ordering the litter to 
be set down on a spot well overlooked by one 
of the windows of the palace, he set some of 


the hirelings to cook their food and do such | 


other work for them. 

By-and-by, the princess, on coming to know 
that a woman, with an invalid ins litter, had 
put up near ber palace, went up to the window 
to have a look at them, Seeing a beantiful 
woman well dressed, and decked with ornaments, | 
attending to the wants of the oceupant of the 
litter, she naturally inquired of the mock wo- 
man who she was, and what niled the person 
she was nursing. The disguised fhay re- 
plied, as though he were & woman, that 
she was a traveller who had broken her 
journey there, and the person she nursed was 
suffering from leprosy. The lady further 
inquired what relation the leper was to her, * 


© Whi ia bailed butter: gu} is a coarse norefined sugar, 





deserting him merely because he happened to 


| they were as long as they pleased. The horse= 


‘ . eo = ie. a i a, 

. : é i : a lf ” > = 
to which she replied that he was her bus- i 
band. | (ia 
“That loathsome leper your husband?” 
sneered the princess, with her nose in the air, Z 


“and you are nursing him 7” ; 
“Oh! despise not my poor husband,” cried 
the transformed flag, pretending to be hurt by 
the words of the princess, “ where docs a woman 
seek for happiness but in her husband, her lord, | 
her master? He has heen suffering ever so 
long from this foul disease and I have been M 
travelling about with him from country to “8 
country, vainly hoping that he would profit by | 
change of climate; and at last, finding this , 
place cool and pleasant, I have halted here and a 
by your kind permission, shall stay hore for a 7 
week or so. Is a woman to desert her husband | 
because he is a leper? Ohno, not for worlds! v= 
1 have always thonght it my duty to serve and - (2 
nurse my sick husband, however wearisome the , 
task might be,” 
When the princess heard all this it brought 
thoughts of her own husband into her mind, 
and she began to reflect upon ber conduct in | . > 





be a Ravoriya by trade, whilst that rich and ' 
beantiful woman, as she took the thag to be, = 
nursed and ministered to the wants of her 
hasband although he was a filthy leper. The 
more the princess pondered over this incident 
the more she felt how heartless had been ber 
conduct towards her husband, till at last she 
despatched her horsemen to find him out and 
to exhort him to return to her immediately. 
In the meantime she intimated to the flags 
that she had no objection to theirataying where 


men found the Ravariyd sitting by the river- 
side telling his beads, just as the fhags had left. 
him, and succeeded in persuading him to return or 
to his wife. 
A day or two later the {hag who played the 
part of a woman requested the princess to lend 
him some ten thousand rnpecs, promising to 
retarn them when remittances arrived from 
his country. In her great joy at the restora- 
tion of her husband to her, and -knowing that 
she was in some measore indebted to the 
loper’a wife for the happy event, the princess 
hesitated mot to give the loan asked for. That 
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rery night. the thags quietly. decamped | ‘Tho Rivartya and his wife hence! orward 






Re ~-— from the city, and washed off their assumed | lived in peace and Py =, a) a ther #) ng also 
ne forms at the first river thai came in their | turned : over a new leaf ond were jetormo 


os. s way. : characters ever afterwards ! 
4 | TWO COPPER-PLATE GRANTS OF JAYACHCHANDRA OF KANAUS. 3 

| BY PROF. P. KIELHORN; GOTTINGEN, _ vas 
—, At the request of the Editors] have propared 
_ the following transcripts and translations of two 
pe copper-plite grants of Joyachchand ra. 


| When A. was issned Jayachchandra was 



























being then alive, whereas in B, he is 







* déva of Kanauj from photolithography | as roling sovereign. OF the six a ic 
+9 | supplied to me, A short and very Inaccurite Jayachchandra whoare enumera ch 
a1 f f . ror 





AS or abstract of this cotttents of one of these grants. | 7 






(marked by me A) will be found in Cole. 
;% brooke's Mize. Exsaye, Vol. IL. p- 286; and the 
zi other giant (marked B) has heen edited and 
>." translated in mw moat careless manner in the 
3. 1c Jour, Beng, As. Soe. Vol X. Part 1 p. 98 fF 
| After finishing my own transcripts, I hare 
compared the following grants of J aya h- 
chandra and his predevessorg ;—! 
A grant of Madgna pala, of Swmvat 
=a 1154, edited and translated by Dr. FE. Hall in 
5 a3 Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vel. XXVIL-p. 999:— 
+ “ grantof Gévindachandra, of Satayat 
¥ 1161, edited and Eranslated by De, Rajendralal 
Mitra in Jour, Beng, de. Soe, Vol. ALIL 
Part I. p, $21; and re-edited by Mr, Fleet, 
ante, Vol. XTV. p. 103-— ; | 
A grant of the same, of Satmvat 1174, | chandra, who wns then somewhere on the 
edited and translated by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra banks of the Yamun4, and who by this grant 
: in Jowwr, Heng, As. Boo. Vol. ALITY, Part [, tade over the Village of Nigall*® in the 
>" p. d24 -— Dévahall Pattald to the two brothers, the : 
A grant of the same, of Sathvat 1177, partly | Rifute AnatééSarman and the Rduta 
edited by Dr. F. Eg. Hall, id. Vol. XXXy. DidéSarman, Brihmans Of the Kigyapa, 
p. 123 -— gitra. The grant was written by J ayapéla, 
A grant of the same, Of Samvat 1182, The grant B. is dated Sanday, the 7th lanar ~ 
edited and translated by ‘Dr. ‘F. EB. Hall, i. day of the bright half of Ashidha of the 
‘. | Vol XXVIL p. 249 -— (Vikrama) year 12343, Answering it appears to 
And agrant of Ig Yeachehandra (wrong- | Sunday the I4th June A.D, 187. The king” 
ly called Jaya Chandra) of Satvat 1234, trang- | Ja yachchandra, when making the grant, 
lated. by, Captain E, Fell in Ariatic Rescarches, | wag at Benares; the donee was the Dods. Rdule 
Vol. XV. p. 4472 Anatga of the Bharad vijay jira; and the 
- | Both inscriptions are composed in Sanskrit object granted was the village of Kam 6)" 
; and written in Dévanigart churacters. The | in the Asurédsa Patlald, | 
| . historical information afforded by them is the Tam not able to identify the places m 
ao ' {me in both Grants, with thig difference, that In either crant. , 





chandrs), nothing specie 


verte 


this, thut Chandradéya soquired 









acquired, even when Govindachandra, 

the grandson of Chandradéva, was reigning. 
The grant recorded in A. was made on the - 
full-moon day of the month Migha in the 








xr wae y E. = - four, Beng, Ay. See. Vol. 

AAAL. gp, &:; FCP re. " Hie: | Roeedew rig, i. 
’ etd a i ae #0 Centenary Review, Beng, As 
‘ * This erant dusrres Particnlar attention, beonunas 
oe the wording of it eutirely differs frou that of all the 


™ 


: othor grants enumerated above, | es | 
article mentioned above 7200 by Captain Poll in the 
* Boe note LS te Lover, 
* See note 80 below, rc 
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A-—Roran Asian Society Paate oy Vusara- | only, measures about 1 eH by 1’ 1". It is quite 
CHANDEA asp THE Yuvanasa Javachcuaspra, | smooth, the edges being neither fashioned 
—Sauvar 1225, ‘ thicker nor raised intorims. The inscription 
This inseription® 1s froma copper-plate which | has suffered a food deal from corrosion ; but 
is now in tho Library of the Royal Asiatic | the following inscription B, renders it easy 
Society in London. No information is | to supply most of the damaged letters. There 
forthcoming as to where it was originally | is a ring-hole in the top of the plate; but the 
found. . ring and sealare not forthcoming. The weight 
The plute; which is inscribed on one side | of the plate is 9 lbs. Bj ox. 


Text, 


[' ] sit evfea (0 Mech cha i | aia: grata @ Pala): Saeeq 71 3 aT 
[3 je (1 center afeaa; aren) warts gga: ut [3] aeqaraeaets aa 
TRC sarge ae: (1) [8] 

a « eaten: Rae Teaser Paearaaiin marge. Fteyanaiavar: 

afa(ararraarves =a Lar) 

(8) Ragefire sa)aert eamantsad i (¥)] abrtia 
eases [i] Fara FzAT 

[?) Feaear Satine taedt (acre: [9] aeaerat eT Te fF 
Frans: |) wear a)aa- 

[* ES nl Sea ihe hl nse aenTaTaa iil 
Tera ate: ||) aera 

[? | pret wrat at aifreaia eft te wage” WPS) a errr sa) wreraiferay Fey ware 
afar: | aera (aaa t(a)sTea ae 

[* US Saas ll i fe] rata Presa 0 AeaT ACE I SCHR 3 



















[*)% qaaearenstaernart a | 118) “afetaaegeiathradtarara 
arataté cenit 










sl Teinaaereacaasaa i [ye] ara areata) TaTTT ACT: aT WAR AeT 
TAT eaaTas a aTeAaT- . 

CY) Poepirntraraapear py reah rai aaa TTS HAT AT AT 
CATT 





[™) wary THT 
Prarcaretet- 
eset Ferarenrraee 15 27° mtu apt 








be. rerfiarear)rer te 
al gapqarraaraiy 4 aah ae | 
" eer a ~ 














* Indian Inecriptions, No. 12. | #9 Thinsign is enperflaou. =" Or aTraTearaTA (2) 
Read TERTER:. * Read “aTEReMN. 1 Read fafees?. Read SAP EMT RTS. 
* Read Taiqriat, “ Read sy". * Read Raniara: ™ Bead aT 
2 "This sign ia superfidons, ™ Head a tae | % This sign is superfluous. 
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oo al Rares RACH 139% Arita 
("] Areat (sfag)* 92 aaarat area Patrriaerg Saeratareteaite TCT STATE AT 

one Tata Te TTC LICE = | = o> , | 
US) seretet” eea(et) Prerangired argizer cat Prara araivarcemy Trea AG): 














Ul) eineat™ arerarrearet()fasrrceara?)” zeae Tae )lanat 22 Bieri otlinlic 

(] iar reta * acer reat (payrand) gest a(car) aaa TTT Tata a Prarie 
RASS is 77 esr | oy |°"- , 

[=] 


24%: ST anf ar y- al grees nd oat ee 
(*"] ft wea” [1] (wat) at oorareRiont Pret exectarrticatt 1 a" a eet a? aera ae | 
qerraes Prgita waa reac I ; pa ee te 
( *) of wda SOP erat gata afas [\) stare TAT FT Tey TR Tas I Ta Toa 
Wat ete sect! a Prarat alates farz- pte’ cM. (, 
[") Passe aarti aad Ta) FT Bare pT | PCAC HM Hits) ATTA (a) y oN aTar 
U") ger Paratreicr: (1) WUT VT ASAT TOT TEA: Var qa TeATaAr. Cars Wl aaTaTEaT- 
Ce (0) arareard ria acrarat are are areata at: fester armanfire =frareraris fy 
| TRANSLATION. | (dad) scattered the haughty brave Wwiirrions Aa 

Om! May it be well !—(y, 1) Mey the | (the invon does the) darknoss, By the valour of 
agitation of Lakshmi during the amorous dal- | his arm he heqiired the matchless sovercignty 
liance, when her hands: winder over the neck 
of Vaikuntha filled with eager longing, bring 
you happiness ! 

(V. 2.)—After the lines of the protectors of 
the earth born in the solar race had gone to 
heaven, there came a noblo (personage) Y ag 6 
Vigrahs by name, (who) by his plentifn! 
Splendour (was) as it were the Sun Incarnate," 

(V.3.) —His son was M thichandra who 
spread his boundless fame, resembling the moon's 
splendour, (eren) to the boundary of the ocean. 

(V. 4.)—His son was the king, the illostrions 
Chandradéyva, whoso one delight was in 
slatesmanship, who attacked the hostile hosts 



























over the glorious Giadhi pura, when an end 
was put to all distress of tho people by his 
| most noble proweas,** 

(V.5.)— Protecting the holy. bathing. places of 
Kasi, Kusiln, Uttarakdéala, and the city of 
Indra, after he had obtained them, (mn) inces- 
santhy bestowing on the twice. born gold equal 
(in weight) to his body, he handreds of times 
marked the earth with the scales (on which he 
had Aimael? weighed), 7 . 

(V. 6.)—Victorions ishissonMadana p4Ala, 
the crest-jewel of the rilers of the earth, tha 
moon of his family, By the sparkling waters 
from his coronation=jars the coating of impurity. 








" Read ANETTT:. 

" ead “iar. © ‘This Hem is eoporfloona, 

" Real “Srestera”. ™ This reading is doubtful. 

Read “Grat. ™ Read “qaifarey, 

™ This akehard may bey, 37 (jp Sk a (7) 

" Read SITET RTA’, = Road Tava 

™ The spelling of this word, Appeire to be SeRC (not 
TET) hero and below, 

This sigu is superfigous. “3 Read “afunt a? 

™ Tam doubtfal about tho last abshara of this tine ; 
my hoe OF or a F. 

" Reel warpmita 


“Red gf = feud Bray, 

» Head AEST,“ Read ety 9”, 

® See B: & E. Dhetionary, », +, gq. 

| ™ Metre: [ndravajril, 

“ Metro: S4ndlavitertfite, Gadhipura, ' Gadhi’s 

town,” is Kan uknhja: eae below. — "4 
“ Metra : Vasantatilakd.—Tho ronding Siprey (mot. 

wedaslay Is erty in both inscriptions, On tho Tirthas 

nated see Half Jour, Beng. Ae. ioe - AAVIL 

Bb. 224; Kitt and Uttarakiiald are Danare antaconea: 

the town of Inlra ia rery prohably Indranpas (ancient 


Pa rs | Dulti); the Kusikatirthe f tebe to eer 
#: Road Pe har | Kanyakahja tteelf, tu bo G “= 
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* elephants, goes seeking protection up to the 
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earth," 

(V.7.)—As the moon, whose rays diffuse in 
abondance liquid uectar, from the ocean, so wna 
born from him the ruler of men Gévinda- 
chandra, who hestowed cows giving abun- 
dant milk: As one restrains an (tufrained) 
elephant, so he secured by his ereeper-like long 
arms the now (te. newly acquired) kingdom." 

(V. 8.j)—When his war-elephants bad in three 
quarters in no wise found elephants their equals 
for combat, they roamed about in the region of 
the wieldor of the thunderbolt, like rivals of 
the mate of Abhramu."” 

(V.9.)—From him was born the ruler of 
mun, Vijayachandra by name, expert in 
destroying the hosts of (/osttl) princes, aa the 
lord of the gods (wes) in clipping the wings of | 
the mountains. Heswept away theaffliction of 
the globe. by the streams (af weler flowing as) 
from clouds from the eyes of the wives of | 
Hammira, the abode of wanton destruction to— 
the earth.” 

(V.10.)—When he goes out to conquer the 
earth grirt by the ocean, the earth, distressed aa 
it were by the heavy weight of his rutty royal 


throne of Prajipati, in the guise of the dust 
rising from the multitude of his prancing 
horses." 

(L, 10.)—He it is who has homage renderod 
io his feet by the circle of all Rajas. And he, 
the most worshipful, the supreme king of | 
Muhardjas, the soapreme lord, the devont 
worshipper of MahéSvara, the lord over the 
three Rijas, (viz) the lord of horses (Asvapat:), 
the lord of elephants (tfajapati) and the lord 
Motre: Vasantatilaka, 


TH: has been translated by Captain Fell” by the grasp of 
his ty arm he waa ablo to restrain an elophast of 
the m of Navarashtra; by F. EB. il, “by 
whom, with his far-reaching ereepera of arms, elophant- 
like u + vovernments were seized and ocoorced” ; 
erat by Dr. Rajondralal, * his long arms oxtending 
like creepers, tied and checked all elopt t-like upstart 
ingdoms”; better in Jour, Beng. As. Soc. Vol. Xx. P. E 
p. lig, “wha by his arma, long and like the eeeeeink 


va ol ‘eodirmypamelfed at." The th ind pida has boen 
ee kad Sy F. ¥. Hall “and who wa o fountain of 
sopiously distilling the casence of rhetorical 
- an by a dralal eithor “and scala on 

source of thick | d-noctar-sprinkling ing oloquance 
a the somrow (whence men obtain} ing whi : 
thick, awovt milk’ ; the double moaning eugees 4 
words of tho original has not been noticed. — | 
* Metre: Drutavilambita—Abbrama is tho female 





ad twee ite aa be ri" ir. >! on ) 
ieee ite ; 
ie J \ A ml 1 =~ a * = ' be 
fi - i. a 7 i, hs : * ~ =e + 7 ‘ - = " ' C ' 
‘Jayvany, 189.) + «JAYACHCHANDRA OF KANAUJ. | 3 


of men, (Narapati),”* (like) Brihnspati In inves= 
tigating the various sciences, the illustrious 


Vijayachandradéva—who meditates on 


the feet of the most worshipful, the suprome 
king of Muhdrdjaa, the supreme lord, tho 
devout worshipper of Mahé4yara, the lord over 
the three Iwas, (viz.) the lord of horses, the 
lord of elephants and the lord of men, (like) 
Briliaspati in investigating the various sciences, 
the ilustriocns GOvindachandroddyva,— 
who meditated on the feet of the most worship- 
ful, the supreme king of Muhirdjas, tho 
supreme lord, the devout worshippor of Muahd- 
évara, the illustrious Madanapaladéva,— 
who meditated on the feet of the most worship- 
ful, the supreme king of Mfwhdrdjas, the su- 
preme lord, the devout worshipper of Mahésvara, 
the illustrious Chandraddéva, who by his 
arm had acquired the sovereignty over Kanyu- 
kubja :— | 
(L. 14.—He, the vietorions, commands, in- 

forms, and decrees to all the people nseermbled, 
resident at the village of NAgali(?) in the 


Davahali Pattald, ond also to the Mijas, 
Rajiis, Yuoardjas, counsellors, chaplains, war- 


ders of the gate, commandera of troops, 


trensurers, keepers of records, physicinna, 
astrologers, superintendents of gynmceums, 
messengers, and to the officers having authority 
aa regards clephanta, horses, towns, mines (7), 
Sthdnas and Gékulas,°*—as follows :— 

(lL. 16.) —Be it known to you that the son 
of the Mahdrdja, the illnstrions Joyach- 
chandradéya, installed na Yuvardja, and 
as such by our consent empowered to act in 
all matters like the king himself,—after hav- 
ing bathed in the Yamuna at tho Vasishtha (*)- 





slophant of the Kast (the region of Indra), tho mate af 


« Motre; Vasantatilaki.—The compound (TATA... | Airfivata. 


 Motre: Malint. 

4) Metro: Vasantatilakd, 

The Gujapoti-is enumerated with other regal 
officers, such as the Mentrin and the Stnipati, e.g. Ind, 
Studien, Vol. X¥: p. 293, note; compare also ante, Vol. 
TIL p. 153. Hones it would appoar that tho Aftrapat 
andl Nara pals alao were high officers of state. Tho three 
terms hare aleo been titles of dynastios and even proper 
names: seo ¢.9, anfe, Vol. V. p. Th; Vol. VIL p. 19, 
05; Vol. xii. p- 51, 52; Beal's Huddh, Ree. West, 
World, Vol. I. p. 1. ine agi aleo Hall in Jour, Beng. 
de. Soc., Vol. XVI p. 247; Vol, REXT. p. 11, and 
Hajendralal, Vol. XLIL. Part 1. p. 327; also anfe, Vol, 
XIV. p. 167, L. 2, hastya-ioviahtranaucalory tpritika, 

4 Seo note 15 shove. | | 

* The exact meaning of the threa last terms ia nos 


» thr: 
the | quite clear to m=. On Manu VIL. @, dhara lao: ined 
| ty nicarsid soanlly is 7m bool 


by rariidyulpaitidhine, Gikula 
of kine’ or ' a cattle-station.’ 
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ghat, after haying duly salat the zn ered | a (I. 23.)—And my = aun ; ASOT: = 





texts, divinitios,** saints, men, beings and | 
the group of ancestors, after having wor. 
chipped the sun whose splendour is potent in 
rending the veil of darkness, after having 
praised him whose crest is a portion of the 
ese after having performed adoration of the 

holy Visudéva, the protector of the three: 
worlds,—has, in order to increase the (spirifual). 
merit and the fame of his parents and himself 
on the day of full-moon of Magha in the iwele 
rod and twenty-fifth year, in figures too'* 
1225, out of pure gmce given the above-written 






teach the law on this (subject, Se yu) es aha! 
[Here follow seven of this ¢ 2 peda} . 3 ye, me 
and imprecatory verses, whieh it de canessa.. 
totransiate] 00 

(1. 23.)—This copper-plate grant has been 
B.—Farzanap Prats. ; a 
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a per a 



















oh ha ako iceman by 
OF, f iY is , \ , 
a j i i as 
This inser} - : = a e1. * _ - . 
- iption® _ oT a from ie yer. Ba ; 


which wag found near Pats. ee i a re 


Pi M4 re rh | iis og. "he i" . +e ir, 
and is now in the Library of the Royal Asiatic. 


x. ; f ™ abs” a hd: = Ae Lp ie * 
. ' ~~ a = - J So ee ee ee 
4 fh. ¥ 5 
"t i = at ‘ 7 
. Los. . ; — 7 “ | 
of eas* faa tie? Che ™ i = 
T, Fo =" =... 







madhiika trees, with its fisheries, with its erty 
and pasture Jand, np to its boundaries (and) 
defined 9s to its four abuttals, to the tio 
Beihmays the Riula the illustrions Angtd. 
(-Sarman) and the dufa tho illustrions 
Hédéarman, sons of the Réuta Gotha, grand 
sons of the Thakkure Tihula (F) (and) a | 
sons of the Mhakkura Athé (7), of the Kaien 
gttra, (and) whose three P carat are Kagra 2 
Avatsira and N aidhrnva,—(confirinin, hi 
gut) with (the pouring out) from the i of 
his hand (of) water purified with ade a 
Nae bs “(and fo be Meirs) as Jon ie 
moon and sun (endure). Aware (of thi, : 
being ready to obey (his) commands, will ine 
over (fo them) every- kind of income fixed & : 
mot fixed, the due share of the produce ne 
See re ee . and so forth * 





6 Ibs. Son; and of the sent with fopda 

and the other, 2 tba 6}: 6s); totil welche 

8 Ibs. 114 oz, o7 HU SOESE | woth 
TEx. 


RO SST EU a Papa. waeeg an (4) 
WaT antes Terre: 1 [3] aah 


C*) [ar] ean 
Srearra 



















Manthadton han i $$$ ; 
* divinit o Fades) Others been transl 
eee of the Fa faa,’ bat I bali , tra . ted by | 
y fia, tick are his referonce regret i 
added as it olsowiet matip om the Ment betes hea 
ihc ae loontive atk? fp ni 
TS comPA oy: ante, Vole ATV gy Boe ata 
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gikarnia ‘oy oetetin about ¢ Sanathy : | 
u Jour Bong, Aa nico Kiclatiatss, "BE ae 
as erie tp » OPC ‘yr = © Jas 
$4 date keh, Water in his Sala TL. A translated 
Padsares ia ck 8 COW'S Car, and by luia  eareing 
wialatdpate ae r inscriptions would soem te ake ‘but 

ing the word uduky of keane” 24 40 adjective qualite: 
ol. XIY. : 1 L ar +f Hf, ike i com La! L a ui : n | ro ; 

at the recitation er Fase, MiPatina haatilantg aut; | Beda’ (Jour, Beng, tarde eee 
held we to look like @ cow's ope y pee! mand should besa | the cert P 82%, | Kehamiraya 
VE have dhown, ante, Wel, |e" ndian Insp erre ok mt sith auywhery ¢ roti 








TARUARS: 1836.) JAYACHCHANDRA OF EANATY. 1] 








[' ] aie cararfea rar | ey Rearceaat ate(o Rear earreinaeaeael 7 
IMRT ET | SATTCAT AAT aT TT 

(*] wareed staarfagotprsanedt Herrnisad uu [e] dra ark 
ata Weer | Farea- 

a ears” eee esa Saige Tara Gray | AP: u [%]. wearerait aerire ga frat: 
smears arias: | eat 

ES | re) ae en eee aiccar: i [)] aeardifesararrana gyTset- 


iy ) smtigers \ Sata afar mene PO (a: Aavaier” era wz 
FatStearr: ||.[9] ae aq Fraraaare- 

(") afeararaeaaasanst dees: | aisrsa(s)esat eat wat at Aare 
arama: || (¢) a aacseqey oreraer- 

(°) eyiey aarag ats: | war aie “(oq}yaeaniaael 8 Fea TTA: | (¢]) sar 
fawaciat ara aearates. araraic- 

(°) a erafreszes|:) | (ebb ia hala SUC E CES Oe iGe 7: 1) (&7] (er) 


("y ceorsifcateines se eT = GxiPreavemsaiti aita diganaa (es) ate erat aa 
fa |) (ae qa ae A 

[*) ant ATTEN AA DEAT TIY | ana wartart acted” 
a il [X8] arse 7 aael- 

i" aaa: Wa LAT 
war" Sel aaa 

["] piasgysunit peat © arfirare it (a) bed Sl FIR 

AACE RTT MEME | Tart 

ial acu ceeereeeste fraraiz Venere (Aa: ware: Wee) are waeat- 

same = Lhe 
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Teast 


te Rererearererat ia)ariatar nar 


sie qiHita ura RCT 
sian: Tae: 
[*] THES TANT eaccai yee sao afar: waly ara) 








Read ‘fafar:. © Read (qe. @ Real qayeq’. |  " Read “sapqareqragey. " Read “age” (7). 

® Road Saat: Read “qza, Read firm. " Read “STREAM 

“Read Gores. “ Read “areafaqryi”. | Those signa aro superfluous. 

ed Read tf " oF fa | F me — =% : 

Z Sa: oo = 9 Or Rafer ('). In the original there is o vertical 
Read 20TH. ™ Tend ak’, stroke bofore ®, bnt 4 ia in this Inecription alenys denoted 

Read 3emiaat. ™ Read 20-Aram:. by the stroke ator? the consonant. 4 Read any. 

* ead “ayaa, Or ager). | © orangeeert’ (2). 
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ca = 793 
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r 2 ATs 2 oF a es qy- 


a )aPracts- 






(tar 1 art a: ira (erie ae ahh gee | zat at gry. 
A er aerate)" tear aeare- 


O°] om rreren Paar watergtee afi were” (ext) rele ge reer ay. 
Tal FT ras aay Tee II ae Petar aaet oahy: aa. 7 | 


("] Offa: | meq mea aay afteres Her aa 
_ _ art afrger fraps: az esate tt 


Sara” (eq erie: a Prt Pratieareaen(et)” Pragea- 


“) & 1 trata tea aaet” gadifae 
arr: | ATTEN YAP) ETAT 





Teansnuarioy. 


Om! May it be well! —(Verses 1 to 6 = verses 


ltoG of the preceding.) 
(V. 7.)—When he went forth to victory, the 
orb of the earth hent down beneath the excessive 


weight of the footsteps of hig rutty elephants | 


marching nlong, tall. as towering mounting : 


a 


then, as if suffering from cold, Sésha, radiant 


with the clotted blood that trickled from his | 


palate pierced by the erest-jowel, hid his face 
for a moment in his bosom," 

(Verses 8 to 10 = verses 7 to 9 of the pre- 
ceding. } 


(V. 11.)—His bright fame which met with 
| actual reading then is eeTeee. My reasons for pro. 


S Read “faqa: crete aearseantareree. 

" Read a>, ™ Mead tag, ** Read “sreetrert, 

" Read “aqfeq". "* Reait what. Read Fa. 

"" Read GET, " Read ah | 

* Read Saar”. “! Bead “igey. "* Read ane. 

" Motra: Sirdilavikrijita—For the words which I 
hare rela bea * na | wuffering from cold" the editor 
in Jour. Beng. As, Soc., Vol. X. bas ETHMST (which, I 
suppose, is moant for STH TqFT) ; Captain Foll trans- 
latea “ forsing him from the trituration.” F, E. Hall 
and Rajondralal read Quy ftq; the formor translates 
“aa it worv, in consequence of being ornahed,"’ and 
the latter * crushed as it were," but Dr. Hall snggoate 
the reading {yHazq which would mean “for fear os it 
wero of being crushed."" Tn the photalithoeraph before 
me the first consonant is certainly F (nof ) and above 
it the two strokes for ai seem to me ly vi 








clearly visible; tho | 


we Sea MEAT aT at eta seed a@ 
Tenn(at) eet” artagae = [1] 






no check in its playfal course through the threw 
worlds, (and) whose glory was sung by pouta 


| of known renown, made intense the fear of king 


Bali when it strode along like Trivikrama,” 

(Verse 12 = verse 10 of the preceding), 

(V. 13.)—After him (fe. Vijayachandra) 
possessed of wonderful valour, (eam ev) the lord 
of princes named Jayachchandrna;: he ia 
Nariyana, having become incarnate for the 
salvation of tho earth. Having pat aside (all) 
dissension (and) cursing (heir owe) liking for 
war, peacefally-disposed princes pay homage to 
him, seeking to rid themselves of the intense 
dread of the punishment (inflicted by him).** 





posing a 7 are:—Sieha who carries the earth has 
his hoad actually hurt by the wei ht he haa to hear, and 
hides it therofore in hier Bouse age the writer of the 
verse, Wishing to employ the rhetorical figure Chr ba hel, 


| (which is indicated by $9), nasigns a different reason for 


Sésha's action, wis. this, that Séshn {a eaffering from 
cold, If wo were ta read Sys aq(eq, TF would have no 
wensc. It shonld be observed that in the present in- 
soription the two sibilante W and & at any rate are 
several times confounded; and that WT: in just 
what one would oxpect in a document the writers of 
which delight in playa upon words. a7 ia given na © 


| BYnonyma of (SySr¢ by Hémachandra. 


“" Metro: Vasantatilaké —Rali became afraid lest he 
should ba deprived hy the king even of that sontie at 
his dominions which find been loft to him by Trivikrama, 
ia, ¥ labo. —The original has the present tense 
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chendra <wnbegy w 


fs svaer an atk dav ees isiliteleit 
on the feet of the most worshipful, the supreme 
king of Mahardjas, the supreme lord, the 


o« Wi - : at a 
spgha te 


ae “oe 


@ = 
i; ae TT. Ty - ee oe ess 
oe ee 
7 - 





‘(L. 22.) —Be it known to you that,—after 
having bathed here to-day in the Ganges at 
the glorious Vardnasi, after having duly 
satisfied the sacred texts, divinities, saints, 
men, beings and the group of ancestors, after 
having worshipped the sun whose splendour 
is potent in rending the veil of darkness, after 
having praised him whose crest is a portion 


. | of the moon, after haying performed adoration 


af the holy Vasudéva the protector of the three 


| worlds,after having sacrificed to fire an oblation 


| with abundant milk, rice and sugar,—we have, 


devout worshipper of Maht4vara, the lord over — 


the three Réjas, (viz) the lord of horses, the 
lord of elophants and the lord of men, (!iAe) 
Brihaspati in investigating the varions SCIONCESs 
the illustrious Govindsachandradéva,— 
who meditated on the fect of the most worship- 
ful, the supreme king of Mahdrajas, the supreme 
lord, the devout worshipper of Mahésvara, the 
illustrious Madanapaladé va,—whomeditated 
on the feet of the most worshipful, the supreme 
king of Mulérdjas, the supreme lord, the devout 
worshipper of Mahésvara, the illustrions Ch on- 
d ener es who by his arm had acquired the 
ty over the glorious Kanyakubja :— 





forms and decrees to all the people assembled, 


resident at the village of Kam 61i'"(?) in the 
Aswarésa Pattalé, ani also to the Rajas, Rajiia, 
Yuvardjas, counsellors, chaplains, warders of the 
gate, commanders of troops, treasurers, keepersof 


= Motre: i—In the last inal encore alba 
Sow. Ben. de: So, We XT and 
Captain Fell trindlatea "by the firm woight." Tn the 
photolithograph the three akvharas before 4 are TE 


| (L. 20.) —He, the victorious, commands, in- | 


inorder to increase the (spiritual) merit and 


the fame of our parents and. ourself, on Sunday, 
the seventh lnnar day in the bright half of the 
month Ashidha in the twelve-hondred-and- 


forty-third year,—in figures too, on Sunday 
the 7th Sudi Ashidha 1243,—given the above- 


aaa written village with its water and dry land, 


with ita mines of iron and salt, with its 
fisheries, with iis ravines and saline wastes, 
with the treasare in its hills and forests, with 
and inelading its groves of madhiika and 


mango trees, enclosed gardens, bushes, grass 


and pasture land, with what is above and below, 
defined os to its four abuttals, up to its proper 
boundaries, to the Doda‘”-Raula the illustrious 
Ansfiga, son of the Rduia the illustrious 
Dimi’, grandson of the Nawia the illustrious 
Adhalé (7), of the Bhiradvija g#fra’ (and) 
whose three Preveras are Ghiradvija Aigirasa 
and Birhaspatya,—(conjirming our gift) with 
(the pouring out) from the palm of our band 
(of) water purified with kuéa-grass. .... - ae 
(and) ordaining (that it shall be his) as long as 
moon and sun (endure). Aware (of this), you, 
being ready to obey (owr) commands, will make 


| over (fo Aim) every kind of income, fixed and 


not fixed, the due share of the produce, the 
pravamkera, and so forth. 

(lL. 30.j)—And on this (subject) there are 
(the following) verses :—[Here follow ten of 
the enstomary benedictive and imprecatory 
verses, which it is unnecessary to translate. ] 





| ee ree ae Sa compare 1. 6 EAHC 


se Eloy 1 Soo note $0 above, 
Eliot, Suppl. Glonor ery: Rese I. p. 81. 
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AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX, ae 
COMPILED BY MES. GRIERSON; WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G, A. GRIERSON, Rog 
: no other similar work is svailable, we think it. 
right to place it at the service of our fellow-_ 
tndents, Perhaps some more thorough stn- 


The only apology offered for this Index ig | 


English-Gipsy vocabulary in existence, except 
a short one in Paspati's excellent Memoir 


on the Language of the Gypsies as noe used in 


the Turkish Empire, published in 1869 in the 
Journal of the American Orienta) Society. 

For reasons which will he subsequently 
understood, the want of such a work was mach 
felt by Dr. Hoernie and myself, when writing 


the comparative portion of our Dictionary of 


the Bihari Language. There was plenty of 
materials available in various languages, and 


accordingly the contents of the following works 


were indexed ont -— 


1. Romane Lavo-Lil : Word Book of the | 


Romany, or English-Gypsy Language, 


by George Borrow. London: John | 


Murray, 1874, 

2. Biudes sur es Tehinghiands on 
Hohémiens de T Empire Ottoman, par 
fantinople: Imprimerie Antoine Koro- 
mela, 1870, 


3. Ueber dia Mundarten und die Wander- | ' : 
| and the soft palatal by dj. We have followed 
| the English method of writing ch and j re. 


ungen der Zigeuner Europa's. — Theil 
V. Miirchen ond Lieder dor Aigeuner 
der Bukowina. Aweiter Theil. Glossar, 


vou Dr, Franz Miklosich, Theila VII. | 


VII. Vergleichung der 4igeunermun- 
darten. Wien, in Commission bei Karl 
Gerold's Sohn, 1875, 

It is believed that the Index following con. 


tains all the words in the above-mentioned 


works, Tho first of them containg a Gipsy- 
English Vocabulary, The second a very full 
French-Gipsy and Gipsy-French one, Part V. 
of the third consists of 4 Bukowina-Gipsy- 
German Glossary and Parts VII. and VIII. of 


4 mignificont comparative glossary of selected | 


Gipsy words, Out of them, the Index, which 
may be taken as a rough draft of an English- 
Gipsy Vocabulary, has been compiled, 

Our knowledge of the Gipsy Language being 
only superficial, and only derived from the study 
of the above and similar books, we cannot hope 
that the Inder is entirely free from blunders ; 
butas we have found it extremely nseful for 
the purposes of comparative Philolory, and as 


dent, such as Mr. Leland, may be moved by ita 


example to give ns a really scientific English. 


Gipsy Dictionary. _ 


We have thought it best to give the Gipsy 


words, generally, exactly as they have been 
spelt by the anthors above named. This has 












So also elsewhere, when Borrow has given w ob 
or a hard c, we have written k. Again, where 


Thus Borrow's poow, ‘earth’ appears BA Pip, 
Paspati representa the hard palatal by sod, 


spectively. 

Miklosich complicates matters by using the 
Russian letter wer#. For this we have substi. 
tuted throughont #, as its nearest English equi- 


valent. His «, f,d' andi’ we have left on. 


changed, His 7, §, and 3 we have written ¢h., 
eh, and sh respectively, and his ch (which 


equals the Persian =) we have written kh. His - 


dz, and his g’ we have written alike as j, his 
y 499, and hisjasy. In this way hig spelling - 
will nearly approximate the system used in 
transliterating Indian vernaculars. 

With regard to the infinitive termination 
avd, Paspati spells it with a long @, thus, ava ; 
but Borrow ava, We have used éraq throughout 


| to secore uniformity. Millosich gives verbs 


in their root forms. To these we have added 
the infinitive sign dre for a similar reason, 
Part V.of Miklosich contains many Rumonian 
words, which have been borrowed by the local 
Gipsies, and which do not form a portion of the 


genuine vocabulary of the whole Gipsy “tribe, 
























alx rtion ae am tela (which: DO or- 
x Hindd will do), and are said to eat 


| Jhonedetinas 
“Mr. Fleet has drawn my attention to a South- 
Indian inscription given in the Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XI. p. 9 in lino 50 of which a coriain Démma 
is mentioned. On p. 10 of the same volume, Mr. 
Fleet says wi noe to him, “ in connection 
ee record in 
iption is that he subdued a certain 
whose strength evidently Jay in his 
in| cavalry: No clue is given as to who Dimma 
pil (rst eseioar dimba, or dama, is the nume 
‘a despised mixed caste,’ he may have been 
. Sted some aboriginal tribe, which had 
ith the inh S14 not then lost all its power.’ If this conjec- 
bums.’ The | tureistrae, it would show that the Dims exten- 
mm ng De! race, | ded over the greater part of India, and in some 
Dew Ree a. sak 
ul ublance of the BhOoj'ptiri and 












art : 
Nom. kald, * black * Hier 
“pronouns | Sp sat 
Srd sing. pres. léla, ‘he takes | 2 
let sing. fut. jav, ‘I will go’ ml 
‘Past pa gelo, ‘gone’ ie eae, 
tee te kama keriva, ‘1 will do’ artq, ‘1 will do. 
Infinitive kerfva, ‘to do’ iq, ‘todo. pa 
These examples ht be continued at great | evident to any one stu ying the accompanying 
length; but the ce is sufficient to show the | Index. The following mongrel, half-Gipsy, 
close grammatical ection between the two | half-English, rhyme, taken from Borrow, will 
languages. The possess even more shew the extraordinary similarity of the two 
numerous points af Paecahians®, Ey vith will be ' vocabularies :— 
Gipay The Kye he mora adrey the  wesh 
English , squire hunta within wood. 
Bhij'part | a nit 80 BIST War (Pra. U4») 
Gipsy y, The kaon-engro and eee 
English q ear-fellow (hare) ind. 
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Lo 
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e's. Pele dad 


English Above 


a gli 

Bhoj'port 

Gipey_ ley . 
Bhoy'pori 


Tn the above it must be remembered that the 
verbal terminations of the Gipsy text nre 


English, and not Gipsy. 


I propose to deal with this subject at greater 


length on a future ovcasion, 


In reading the Gipsy words, it shonld be 


noted that the mark 4 over a vowel refers to 


accent, and not necessarily to prosodial length. - 


The following abbreviations are used in tho 
succeeding pages:—Eng, = Borrow's Laro Lil. 
Tech. = Paspati's Eiudes. M, = Miklosich, 
Theil V. M.7 = Miklosich, Theil VIL. ML 
S = Miklosich, Theil VIII. Gip. = Special 
Gipsy words given by Borrow; «.y. Span. 
Gip. = Spanish Gipsy, As. = Asiatic words 
given by Paspati; ¢.9. As. Tch. = Asintic 
Gipsy. Psp. M. = Paspati’s Memoir, referred 
to above. 

ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 
A 


Apanpbon, to—Mukiiva, (Teh.) 

ADDOMINAL,—Perfeknro, (Teh,) 

ABLE,—Hiirniko, hirniku, (M.) 

ABLE, to be,—Ashtifiva, ashtisariva, shayirn, 
Bhtiiva, (M.) 

Anove,—Opral, opré, (Eng.); opré, (Teh.); opral, 
(Mf. 

Apove, from—Opril, (Tch.) 

AnroaD,—Abri, (Eng.} 

Anscksa,—Pukni, plinkni, (Tch.) 

ACCOMPANY, to,—Petrichifra, petrichisariva, (M.) 

AcCOMPANIED,~Malilo, (Toh.) 

ACCOMPLISH, to,—Isprévisaniva (M.) 


Z 
£ 
q 


Niigh vie 
: 


Wi 

we 
adrey the © wesh, 
arr - 


2 

z 
ari 

: 


_ Accoun?,—Miskoro, (Tob.)}; sfima, (M,) . 
Accvsr, to,—Phukuaviva, (M. 8) 

| AccvsTom, to,—Sekavira, (M.) 

Acne, to,—Dukkeriiva, (Eng) 









| Acrp,—Shutld, (Teh. ) 
AcguamnTen, to be, with,—pinohariva, pinjarira, 
(Teh. } 


| Acnoss,—Padlo, pawdel, (Eng.) 

AbjUDGE, to,—Sudisuriva, (M.) 

Apvise, to,—Zhudikiiva, zhudikisariva, (M.) 

ADVANTAGE,—Koshtipen, (Eng.) 

ADVISER,—Fénichi, (M.) 

Aran — Dor, (Teh. } 

AFFEcTION,—Dukaibé, dukanibé, (Tch.) 

| APFLICTED,—Thg, fugno, ‘(Eng.) 

Ge kurapen, (Eng.); gran, 

APRAID.—Atraish, (Eng.) 

AFRAID, to be,—Trashinioviva, (Tch.) 

| APter.—Pulal, (Eng); penchya, peochi, pethoi, 
(As, Toh.) | 

APTERWARDS,—An‘palal, nipalal,(Tech.} 

Agats, —Pali, apepli, (Eng.}; dahd, (Tob, ): apala, 
(Span. Gip.); yard, (M.) 


| Acz,—Phurimita, (M.) 


| AGREE, to,—Envoieard'ovava, (M.) 

Atm,—Skopn, (M.) 

Art,—Bavel, (Eng,); dikhos, dikho, (Teh.) ; 
as dukhos, (M. 7) 
ALE,—Levinor, (Eng.); fo ring, (Mf, 8) 


| ALEWOUSE,—Levinor-ker, kichema,({Eng.); kireh. 


mai, ktghma, (M., M. 7) 
ALIKE, —Simen, (Eng.) 
ALIVE, to be,—Zhud'oviva, (ML) 





ae 


JASUA 


i 26 str J - ae! = 
ieee aes 


rs ie caries ample 
- ee. 


no, (Eng.). 
Axp,—T, (Eng-); ta, te, u, (Tch.); a, hay, he, 
‘i tha, thay (ML); ta, u, (M. 8) 


“aL7) 
scree Ree 
eS es eoteaths, OF) 


tepieaect fholardva, usbva, 


0 i re ‘ovilva, (M.) 
AWSTHILATION,— ui girvani, (Tch.) 
Savoies Bacbleccro, (Teh.) 
Axoraore,—Wafo, (Eng.); avér, (M.) 
Asswee, to—Pukkeriva, (Eng.); pukanar, 
(Span. Gip.); anglAl diva, (Tch.) 
Ax,—(pl.) Krior, (Eng.); kirl (Tch.); t'ird, tiré, 
(AL); kini, (M. 7) 

A®STHILL,—Mushuniy, (M.) 

Axvit,—Amuni, (Tech.); lob, (As. Teh.); vaznell, 
(BL.): amuni, (M. 7) 

Awxrety,—Tasis, (Tch.) 

Awxtova,—Tasal6, (Tch.) 

A®xIErv, to be in,—Tasilioviva, (Tch.) 

Axy owe,—Kinek, kanék, kinek jend, (Tch.); 
kanek, (M. 7) 

Ary,—Maimina, shebdka, (Tch.); maimén, (As. 
Teh.) ; maimundé, ( M-. §) 

Ares, those who carry in fairs,—Maimunakoro, 
(Teb. 

pegs Eas = aires ongro dray-engro, | Eng.) 

ArpLe,—Paab, paubi, panvi,(Eng.); paboy, (Hun. 
Gip.); palvli, khapai, papai, (Tch.) ; 
phahiy, (M.); sev, sivi, (As. Tech.) ; 
phabay, (M. 8) 

Appae, of or belonging to,—Pabéngoro, (Teh.) 

Aprie, dried,—Huedl, (M.) 

ArrLe-TrEE,—Papalin, (Tch.}; phobelin, (M.) 

AprLe, wild,—Péduryica, paduréed, péduréeé, — 
(ML) 







| iereamaeien=Unnwe, (Enz) 





| Ass, female,—Kherni, 


"sy 
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en oe (Tch.); pashoviiva, 


resasay ed (AL.) 

Arroyn,—Joddakaye, (Enc.) 

Azsu,— pl.) Murces, mursior, (Eng.); must, (dim.}, 
musori, (Teh.); murciales, (Span. Gip.); 
musi, (Mf. 8) 

ARMFUL,—Angili, oat angali, (M. 7) 

ARrMPit,—Kak, (Tch. : 


Rane gee 


Anousp,—Emprezhdr, (M.}; trnyal, (M. 8) 


| ARgEest,—Arishte, (M.) 


AxRIVE, to,—Resiva,-(Tch.); artadiva, (M.) 

AREIVE, to cause to,—Resaviva, (Tch.) 

Anrow,—Okii, (Teh.); sejyfita, (M.) 

Agnow, to shoot with,—Sejyetesarivn, (M.) 

As,—Sar,(Eng.); an, ani, in, enl, (Teh.) ; vari, 
el kina, kana, sar, (M.); sar, 


| As ver,—Ojti, atghai, (Tch,) 
3 kholinikoro, kholini- } 


AsHAMED,—Aladge, (Eng.); lajand, lajavé, (Tch.) 

ASHAMED, to be,—Lajiva, (‘Tch.} 

Asnes,—pribos, (Tch.}; char, (As. Teh.)}; shar, 

| (ML); prakhos, (M. 8) 

Asx, to—Puchiva, (Eng.); puchiva,. pachiva, 
mangiva, (Tch.j; mangiva, pushiva, 
(M.); mangdva, phuchdva, (M. 8) 

Ass,—Mailla, (Eng.); kher, kfer, fer, (dim) kher- 
ord, (pl) khelel, ('Teh.); kar, (As. Teh), 
maguri, (M.}; kher, (M. 7) 

(Tch.); magarica, 

Ags AnD FOAL,—Mailla and posh, (Eng.) 

Ass, of or belonging to,—Kherand, (fem.) kher- 
niakoro, (‘Tch.) 

ASS-DRIVER,—Kherdskoro, (Tch.) 

Assasstn~,—Manushfari, (‘Tech.) 

AssassinaTe, to,—Chiniva, murdariva, (Tch.) ; le 
mar, (As. Teh.) 

Assempne, to,—Ghédava, (Tch.); tidiva, (ML); 
gediva, (M. 7) 

Assert, to,—Pristinisariva, énvoitiva, (M.) 

AssIsTaNce,—Nanish, nanishu, (M.) 

At,—Paaslii, pashé, (M.) 

AT ALL.—Asarlas, (Eng.} 

Arrars, to,—Resiva, (Tch.); arésivn, (3.) 

Arrorwev,—Méndctini, (M.) 


AL. } 


| Avprence,—Shinaben, (Eng.) 


Avcrn,—Boldini, pripdi, pripai, (Teh,) 
Aunxt,—Bebt, (Eng.); bibi, bibo, kakijalf, (Teh.) ; 
bibto, (As. Teh.); bibi, (M. 7) 


| Auroums,—Pahiz, (As. Teh.) 
Avrany,—Chirikleskey tan, (Eng-) 


Awake, to,—Jongariva, (Eng.); trizisard'oviva, 
trézosard’oviva, (M_) | 

Awakes, to.—Jangiva, (Tch.); usht’aviiva, (M.); 
jangiiva, (M. 7) 





a wt hey 


AWAKEN, to cause to,—Janguvava, (Tch.) 
AWAKENED, to be,—Janginioviva, (Tch.) ; 
Axe,—China-mengro, (Eng.); tovér, toval, (Toh.); 
Lover, tover, (M_) 
AXE-SELLER,—Toveréskoro, (‘Tch.) 
AxLEs,—Butichi, (M.) 
; 5 


Back, (adv.}—Pali, (Eng.); palAl, palpalé, pal. 

Bacx, ts }—Damé, (dim.) dumord, ('Teh.); piish. 
to, (As. Toh.) ; dumo, (M. 7) 

Back-crounp,—Findn, (M.) 

Backwarps,—PalAl, palpalé, palpali, (M.) 

Back acarw,—Palal, (Eng.) | 

Bacon,—Ballivas, {Eng.) ; baliba, (Span. Gip.) 


Bav,—Vaszavo, vassavi, wafodu, wafado, (Eng.); 


gorko,(Teh.); kharabl, (As. Teh.}; zltin- 
gad, ( M.) + phuy, (M. 8) 
Bab PLAcE,—Wafndo-tan, (Eng.) 


_ Banuy,—Naail, #hungules, (M.) 
Bapyess,—Wafado-pen, \Eng.); nasulimas, nasn. |- | | ; 
| Bear, one who leads, in fairs,—Richinigngoro, 


| Bean, to,—Rigguriva, (Eng.) 


lipt, (ML) 

Baa,—Gono, (Eng.); gond, (Tch.); burdiihn, 
galay, (M.); gono, (M. 7° 

Bac-MAkER,—Gonéskoro, kaliardd, (Teh.) 

Baa-Pree,—Gaida, (Tch.) 

BakeER,—Morro-mengro, (Eng.); bovéskoro, man. 
rskoro, chameskoro, (Tch.) 

Ba.p,—Paké, (Tch.); pako, (M. 8) 

Baut,—Bal, (M.) 

Basxp,—Dort, pliina, bandip#, banloipé, (Tch.) 

Baxk, (elevated ground )}—Chumba, (Eng.) - 

Baye, (counting-house}—Luvva-wengro-ker, 
(Eng.) 

Baye vp, to,~Pashiis kerliva, (Tch.) : 

Bax ker,—Luvvo-mengro, (Eng.) 

BANKER's nOovS £,—Lurvo-mengro-ker, (Eng.) 

Bartism,—Bolipé, (Teh) 

Barttzx, to,—Bulliva, (Eng.); bolAva, (Teh.); 
boliva, (M.) 

BAaPrize, to cause to,—Bolaviva, (Tch.} 


Bartizen, to be,—Bilghiovava, vaptiziva, (Tch.) 


bold’oriiva (M,) 
Bartizep, child who —Shinu, finn, nandsh, 
nanishu, (AM.} 


Bar &-FOOTED,—Nanghépinringoro, pirnangé, pin. 


* ange, (Toh) 
Barn, to,—Baahiva, (M.) 


Barney,—Jov, (Teh,); jev, (As. Teh.) ; zhén, (M.), l 


jor, (M. 7) 
Bag ier, one who sells,—Jovéskoro, (Teh. } 
Bars.—Gran, (Eng.); shara, (M.) 
Bans-poor,—Gran-wuddur, (Eng.} 
Batr-poor ry Wis —Gran-wnddur-chirielo, Eng.) 
Barret,—Polubikn, (dim.) baldia, (M.) | 
BastircLness,—Laj, lach, lajaibé, (Teb.) 





| Baskets, one who makes or 


Barn-servant,—Baz 
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‘ipsi, kuesni, kushni, kneni, (Eng, }; 


qnicia (Span. Gip.); késhnika, sevit,(dim.) 


sevlorl, (Tch.); seyli,(M.8) 
Baswet-MaxkiNe,—Hosddpa, (M.) et ee 





(Tch.) 
Bastann,—Bostaris, (Eng.) ya 
Bat,—Bagnia, tatto (Tch,); nayeripi, skildishka, 
1 1d4 ] ka (M.) | } a cs z 


Batue, to,—Nayariva, (M.); nandava, (M. By 


|“ Burne onesenr, to,—Nayard'oviiva, (M_) 


Batriz,—Maribé, (Toh.); maript, (M.) 
Be, to,—Isim (I am), (Teh.); asti (he is) (As, 
Teh.); avdva, inva, (M.) 


BraDix,—Gav-engro, (Eng.) 
Beam,—Kaght, (M.) ' | : 
Bean,—Bob, (Eng.); bobi, bopi, (dim, pl.) bobdlia, 


(Teh.}; bobi, (M. 7) a 

Bean,—Richini, (Toh.); hireh, (Aa, Teh.); rishé, 
(fem.) righnt, (pl.) frshi, (M.); (fom.) 
richini, (M. 8) 


BEAR CHILDREN, to,—Beniiva, GL 7) 


Brarp,—Jor, chor, (Toh:); shor, (M.), chor, 
(M. 7); pahuni, (M. 8) 


| Bearpep,—Joréngoro, (Teh.) 
| Brast,—Vita, (M.} 


Beat, to,—Noetaviva, (Eng.); mariva, (Teh.}; 
Anariva, (M.) 

Brat, to cause to,—Mararari, mardariva, (Teh) 

Beatine,—Koirapon, (Eng.) 


! Beavtirvr,—Sukir, ahukir, (Tch.}; hakyz, pak. 


Oxi, (Ag, Tch.); (dim.) sukardro, chords, 
(Teh.); shukér, méndrn, (Mj; shukar, 
(MM. 8) 
Beavry,—Sukaribé, chordipé, (Teh. ) 
Becaver,—Sostir, (Teh.) ; ke, (M.} 


| BEcavSsE oF, —Vash, (AL.) 
| Becomr, to,—Uviva, (Tch.); aviiva, kérd’oviva, 


(ML); uvuva, (M. 8} 

Bep,—Woddrus, wuddrns, (Eng.); tronf, (Toh.); 
likhey, (As. Toh}; patos, (Hun, Gip.); 
charipd, (Span. Gip.); lishka, pato, pitn, 
than, (M.); chiben, (M. 7); vodro, 
(MM. 8) | 

Ben, in—Pashlé, (Teh) 

Ber,—Gudlo-pishen, bata, (Eng.); burlf, berali, 
(Teh.); biruli, (Mf); burli, (M. 7) 


Beecu,—Figu, (M.) 


Been,—Lovina, (M. 8) 
Br *T-RooT,— Dip, (As, Toh.) 


BEFORE —Anglo, (Eng.); vegur, (As, Tch.); ang- 
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Bray —Per, pur, (Eng.); bor, por, per, (Tch.); 
por, pér, (ML); per, (M. 8) 

‘Betow,—Tulé, tuley, (Eng.); teld, felé, (adj.) 
telalutné, telaluné, (Tch.); tel, tili, tell, 


Bexcu,—LAicé, Sick, oaldny(yh} akiimena, (M.) 


<4) 
Suave i5,—Pakikea, (Tch.); pat'adva, (M., 


| Bren-cace,—C 


‘Bax, to-Ban Varkva.{M.} 
Bewxzgats,—See Benow. 
Berny,—Durril, (pl.) durrilan, durilyor, (Eng.) 





| Bearpes,—Tuldim, (‘Tch.) 


BrsrRinkue, to—Stropitiva, stropisariva, (M.) 


| Brrnormat,—Logédna, (ML) ¢: biav, (M. 7) 


bec one eee fetdar, (Eng) ; fetér, (Span. 
Gip.); f i feder, (M. 7) 


‘Retin Sate (Tch.) 


Brverace,—Pibé, (Tch,); (pl.) pimita, (M.) 

Brwane, to,—Geriva( Gare in orig.), rakiva,( Eng.) 

Bewrrcn, to,—Chovahiniva, dukiva, dukkeriva, 
(Eng.) 

Ber,—Gh'alti, (As. Tech.) 

Brroxn,—Ent'al, (M.) 

Bia,—Boro, (Eng.) ; tulo, (Tch.) 

Bia, to become—Tuliovira, (Tch.) 


Bio wire curp,—Bori, (Eng.); kabni, kamni, 


(Teh.}; ace Paeaxant. 


_ Brxp, to—Pandiiva, (Eng.); phandéva, (M., M, 8). 


Brep,—Chericlo, chiriclo, (Eng.); chiricli, (dim.) 
ehiricloro, (Teh.); tayer, (As. Teh.); che 

rikli, (BL) ; chiriclo, (M.7) 
key tan, (Eng); kashka, 





kiitka, (ML) 
EBreri,—Ben, (Teh,) 
Bire,—Dantilips, (Tch.) 


EXTRACTS FROM CHINESE AUTHORS CONCERNING THE HISTORY OF THE 
KUSHANS. 


BY EDWARD THOMAS, F.R.8. 


In this Journah Vol. XII. p.6 ff. there appeared 
a paper of mine on “Indo-Scythian Coins with 
Hindi legends.” During the course of the colla- 
teral investigations, I had occasion to refer to 
the obscure history of the Koshans, in regard to 
which I was whble to glean but little information. 
Singular to say, im the latter part of the same 
year, an article was published in the Journal 
Asiatique containing very important contributions 
to our knowledge of the migratory movements 
of Central Asian tribes, the new materials for 
which were contributed by hitherto unexamined 
texts of the Chinese chroniclers. 

In the article in question, M. Ea. Specht, 
while carefally recognizing and regarding the 
labonrs of De Guignes and other learned French- 
men, who led the way to the study of the Chincse 
authors, endeavours to base his new transla- 
tions upen a general disregard of what he 
tolls the “ Compilatenrs Chinois,” and to have re- 
course to the more authentic documents of the 
Tehing-sse"—which was the original source from 


t Btuder aur (Asin Centrale, d'ap pia a) tae 
Chinois aos (M. Edouard Specht), p. Ti, 1983 [October, 





whence Mu-twan-lin and others derived their 
information. 

I have, therefore, copied out the aubjoined ex- 
tracts, concerning the history of the Kushans, for 
the pages of the Indian Antiquary—retaining 
them, however, intentionally, in their French 
garb, in order to preserve the integrity of the 
proper names. 

M. Specht, in his introductory remarks, ia 
eareful to get rid of the confusion, existing in 
some quairters, as to the identity of the Kushans 
and the Ephthalites. He observes— 

“M. Vivien de Saint-Martin avait cru trouver 
dans les articles de l'encyclopédie de Ma-touan- 
lin concernant les Yué-tohi et lea Yé-thoa, le 
prewve positive que ces deux peuples ne différaient 
entre onx mi par le nom, mi par les morurs ot les 
habitudes; qu'en un mot, les Indo-Scythes et los 
Ephthalites ne foisaient qu'une seule et méme 
nation. Cette opinion est péremptoirement ré- 


fatée par l'inspection dea documents que nous 
donnans. D'abord, le nom de Yé-tha n'existe 


Norvwmbor, Die 
* Wrilie, Notes on comb ae Etterature, pp. 12-19, 
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mime pas; c'est une abrévintion a Iusage den | 
Chinois du nom complet Ye-ta-i-ti-to, qui corre. 


du nom des Yé-the aree celui des Yué-tehi 
d'une part, et de Yautre avec celui des Djata du 


nord-ouest de I'Inde; deux resultuts qui avaient | 


été admis par plusicurs indinnistes éminenta, 

ea Indi hes, nom- 
étaient un peuple primitivement nomade, qui est 
devenu eddentaire, et s'est nesimilé, au moins en 
partie, la civilisation indo-hellénique, comme Is 
prouvent ses monuments, sea médailles, et ses in- 


age des récits contemporains, sont restés nomades, * 


ils n'avaient pas de monnaies, et enfin eux seuls, et 
sdlument distineta, non-seulement par lépoque A 
leurs meeurs et leur civilisation. 

Ce résultat vient done confirmer Thypothase, 





émise par M. Nildeke, que les Kouchana et lea | 


qui ont habité suecessivement les mémes con. | 


triea."—(Tabari, Geschichte der Saraniden, 


p. 115, No. 2.) 
Extracts from Chinese Authors, 

Pudtehi ow Kouchans. L'hiatoire dea premiers 
Han (200 ans avant Jéens-(thrist a 24 one apris) 
contient, au chapitre xevi. tine description de 
l'Asie occidentale, dont nows extrayons le passage 

Le royaume des Ta-Yut-tchi a pour capitale La 
ville de Kien-chi," & 11,6001; tde Tehang-ngan ; 


il ne dépend pas du gouverneur général (Tone | 


hon); on ¥ compte 100,000 familles, 400,000 
habitants, une armée de 100,000 hommes, A 


ily a 4,740 li; & Youest, juaqu’aux A-si (les 
Arsacidea), 49 jours’ de marche, et il est limi- 
trophe wo sud avee le Ki-pin (Cophine}. [Le pays, 
le climat, les productions -ainai que les moure des 
habitants, les monnaies ot les marchandises qu" 
onen tim, sont ley mémes que chez les A-si ® * 

Originairement les Ta-Yué-tchi étaient no. 


madea. Ils enivaient leura troupeaux et chon. | 


geaient de place avec eux, ressemblant BO oe 


* Lan-chi: selon Mr. Kingsmill, J. ‘A. 8. xiv. p, 82, 
cotte ville eerait Daraspa, Sipmpa de Sirabon, On 
pourrait anssi bien identifier Lan-chi avo Za-riaepe, tn 
nom do Bactres. Led auteurs chinojs eralont alors 
d'accord avec les Arméniens, qui donnent Ralkh Coun Er 
la caplinle des Kouchans, Lebeau [Paris Edition of 1895 
ii. Pp. $36, Moses of Khorono, passim). 

* Cost dana cette contrie que Tebang-kian trogs 

Ta-Yut-tohi ¢tablis en V'an 124 avant notre dre a 
lee quitta pour aller ches Jag To-bin qui etaient ay aud 
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loang: (Kona-teheou) et le mont Ki-lian (lee 


7 


boire, les Yud-tchi s’en allérent an loin, passdrent 
an dela de Ta-Ouan, battirent les Ta-Hia duns 
Vouest, et les soumirent. Leur chef éablit alora 


Une petite partie de ceux qui n'avaient pa 
s‘éloigner avee eux se mirent.sous Ia protection 






gouvernenr général ot b7,902 i de Yang-konain, 


S “Te 





| du mime nom, 43,741 li de la résidence du gouver- 
neur général et A 7,782 li de Yang-kowan. 


S$. La principauté Konei-chouang {Kouchans), 


capitale la ville Hou-teao* 45,940 li de la résidence 


du gouverneur ginéral et & 7,982 li de Yang- 
4. ‘La principauté Hi-thun a pour capitale Ja 

ville Po-mao (Bimiin) A 5,962 li de la résidence du 

gouverneur général ot 4 §,202 li du Yang-kouan, 
& La principanté Kao-fon (Kabul) a pour 


|  capitale Ia ville du méme nom, & 6,041 i de 1 
est, jusqu’a Ia résidence da gouverneur général, | “Pitale Is ville cme nom ide la 


résidence du gouverneur général ot A 1,253 li de 
Yang-kouan. 

Ces cing principautés dépendont do Ta-Yué-tobi, 
Extract from Chapter 118 of the History of the 

accond Han (a.n..25 fo 220), 

Le royaume de Ta-Yué-tehi.. Le roi dem 
dans la villede Lan-chi * © «© . 

Lorsque lea Yué-tohi furent vaincus par lew 
Hioung-non, ils passarent chez les Ta-hia, parta- 


de l'Orus; Ia eapitals de cos deniers etait Kien-chi ou 
Lan-chi, conquisa plus tard 1 lew Ta Yné-ohj,"* = 

* From the history of the Wei (220 to 23 AD.) 

Le royatime Kien-tun, qai est Fancionne rincipanté 
Kone -chonang (Kouchans), a pour capital th Fille de 
Hon-taao 4 l'ouest de Tehe-sei-mo-enn, 4 13,5601i do Taj. 
“a habitants demenurent au milion des moniagnes ot des 
i 1en. 

7 l# royanme Fo-tichs, qui est l'ancienne rincipantdé 
Hi-thun, a pour capitale la ville le Po-mao (Bimiin, a 
l'ouest de K o-ton, & 1,000 li de Tai, J 
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i gcd iw faribar ARIE by'CAb- nom 
mention of this conquest in the work just cited, 
which dates from 25 a0, The French commen- 
intor would therefor: place this event in 24 A-D., up 
to which time the Second Han continued to reign. 
However, with so loose an expression as ahont 
100 years, we need not seek to be very precise in 
our speculative resulta. 

Indeed, M. &. Specht in his final summary 
contents himself with saying, “ Le fila de Kiecon- 
taivou-khio conquit MInde, et cette empire dura 
depuia le milien sees de notre ére 
jnaque vcre lo coum Sew du cing uidme 
siéele.”* 

Subsequent extracts give us some information 
of the decadence of the Kushans, which may sa 









Use eee dasiak was tomato 
Thien-tehou (I"Inde), étaient sous la domination 
des Ta-Yué-tehi.” Quoique Vhistoire du Tsin 
(265 4 419) ne donne pas de notice mr les 
Kouchans, lew Ta-Yud-tchi sont cités comme 
étant an wad des Ta-Onan. 

Dans l'histoire des Wei (386 & 558) noua 
trouvons eur ce les deux notices suivantes, 


qui nous parlont de la fin de lour empire dans la 


Bactriane. 

Le royuume des Ta-Yué-tchi a pour espitale la 
ville de Lou-kien-chi a Voupst de Fo.ti-cha * * 
lls passerent alors A l'oecident et s'établirent 
dans Iu ville de Po-lo, A 2.100 li de Fo-ti-clus. 
Leur roi, Ki-to-lo, prines brave et guerrier, leva 
ing aruée, paasa an midi dea granda montagnes, 
ft un invasion dans inde do nord, et lea cing 
royatmes aa nord de Kan-tho-lo se soumirent 4 
lui. 

Tn conclusion, I hava to advert to the casual 
mention of the chunge in the governinent of the 
SOA EES 1UES Eas Rreiae SF vee, Soren oe ene 
Kushana—in the substitution of the military 
chiefa for local Rdjas." What direct effect this 
may have had on the population at large we have 





ewntrulisation of a tribal empire, ind the entrust- 
ing of enbordinate power to responsible members 
of their own body, in supercession of the irregu- 
lar and often contlicting interests of the old 
Hinda rulera. 

And this is the exact state of things our coins 
bear testimony to—we have no Hijas or Mahdrdjas 
—as noticed in my previows paper,—the logends, 
written in a downward Chinese fashion, give ua 
all told eleven names of generals with more or lesa 

Soythic designations, while their sectional tribal 
pet is always carefully added, as their quasi: title 
to rule. 

The multitude of these gold coins extant, and 
the range of the localities where they are found, 
teatifies to the ample power and long sway of 
this exotie dynasty, and fully explains the frequent 
reference by the home “conquerors of the 
Scythians," which got to be a brag-word with the 





well b ¢ reproduced here. j —— TP ee ae ee ee ci), 
aes mm dea Wri composé par In-houan pretending Vikramidityas’ of India in these 
stat apprend qa'a Vépoque des trois royaumes | later times, 
MISCELLANEA. 


AFGHANISTAN InN AVESTIC GEOGRAPHY. 
At the present time, when the mountain 


regions of the Paroparmissus will incall probability, | 


rol; | : General 
egg ol. Te p. 00: Vol. V. 
=~) ~ on 
Lahean, His of the Lower Empire, Paria 1525, 
(edition de M. de S f a). Tome IL. p, 850; Tabari, 





have ones more to play their accustomed part in 
history aaa bulwark aguinat Turanian aggression 
the earliest geographical records of the country, 


Nildeks, p. 7. 
| © Fieien de Saint Marlin, p. 42. 
” eT ce in the Journal Asiatic Soriety 
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Uns rule with regard to the rivers of Afehtnistin _ 
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will, therefore, be all the more en ted to our -Possage-in question, simple i Glaahrustave ' 
- ; i eas = Uae ee r 7 


Within the limits of Afghinistin and ite former 
Moéurva” a4 the modern Morv, little deserving “ppropriate e 
these epithets, the beautiful BAkhd hi" as Balich, Bat just this mou 
Haraéva ss Hirdt, the mountain Vaitigadéa ‘be found. It wa 
as the Bédghiz of recent notoriety, The Harah® | Phofem wr G 
aiti (etymologically corresponding to Sanakrit |. 


Apayerop tnd Arghandab (near 




























Mate of thoes mentioned below; butt 
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reminiieenees of heroic 
fiver, We receive an 
nnusnally detailed necount of its origin and 
course just in that Yash? which ia mainly devoted 
to the praise of “kingly glory,” aa connected with 
lawful rule over Irin. There we read ( Yoah? xix. 
(6; oonfr Sacred Books of the Baat, i aerramss: 
p. WE) of ite connterpart, “ which ld’ attached 
to the river Haitomafit, ag it runs incrensing 
towards the lake (sray3) Kaigava, from where 
the mountain Ushid#o stands, round about awelling its white waves (#), rolling down, ite none 
whiowe foot mountain wtreams gather in abun- | ous floods.” | + 
A glance at the map shows the lake Kadava | 
(or Kiisaya, according to aome MSS.) to bythe | j 
great lagune in the depression of Sistin, which 
ite present tieighbours simply call the Zirra 
(derived from Zand srayé; i.e. * lake"), Similarly, 
the name Ushiddo, although it cannot be treed 
to 8 more recent period, muat upply to the lofty | 
mountain range formed by the Kdhdi-Baba and 
its continuation towards thea west, the Sidh Koh, | 
from whence the Helmand itself, with all its 
borthern tributaries; takes its beginning. | 
. For a foller description of this river syatem, 
clearly alluded to in the ubove-qnoted text, we 
should naturally look first to the peisages 





whit has still to by proved, 

“At its foot (the Mountain Ushidis) pushes 
and flows forth the HvAdtra ard tha H*aépa, 
the Fradatha and the beautiful Haren. 
onhaiti, ond Ustavarti, the mighty, ane 
Urvadha, rich of pasturen, and the Ereszi 
and ZAarenumaiti; at iis foot gushes and 
flows forth the bountiful, glorious Helmand, 





Pliny, speaking of the districts to the south of 
Aria (Hirit}), mentions the rivers Phar hace tig 
and Ophradus (ie ¢ ‘pddor of the Grook 
original), which Tomasehek, in his exhaustive 














* The name of tho Helmand is introdunsed in the 
abwve Version in necorlarite with a most con rineing 


donce. Tho words dreribing the course of ‘the river 
emotdation of Professor Geldnor’s, based on MS, evi. 


are pot clewr in detail, but there ig ne doubt abet: thir 
Feleral purpert, “ a Ra 
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deals generally with localities rither th aggravated by the unfortur pel 4 stances that _ 
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with details of real topography. An exeeption to Sarat wcll Aaa Telt us entirely destitute of 
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river nan ef, He advanced this explanation for. 
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clin names ai Inet, Stephanos Byzantios, 
‘has preserved a more ancient form in the follow- 
ing excerpt: @pada matic de Apdyyace ne "AAefardpas 
Hpopitioiay perwniaaow. Upop@arls is, im fact, o 
literal rendering of Zand fradatha, which, in 
common vee og Neuter, means Giterally * nr. 
‘ficlenoy”), “ progress,” * inoreaae.” 

The Farih Rad ia the next independent affimenti 
of the Haman or Zirra to the east of the Harrit 
‘Réd; on the other hand, the Fradatha is placed in 
our Hist immediately before the H*arenankniti. 
We are, therefore, inclined to look towards the 
east for rivers, with which the preceding two—the 
Hvaspa and Hvistra—may be identified. We find 
on the map of South Afghinistin two main nvers 
in a, corresponding position, whoee names must 
remind us of the Avestic forms—the Khuspis 
Ridand the KhAash Rod. Coming from the 
southern slope of the Siih Kéb they both reach 
the eastern basin of the lagune; where the lower 
course of the Helmand is lost. In Khuspias, 
a place on the upper course of the Khuupis 
Rod, we may recognise the town Khoaspa, 
‘mentioned by Ptolemy in Armkhosia. The*nome 
‘BYagpa means “ having good horses,” and seems 
to have heen a favourite designation for rivers in 
“Inin. Besides the famous K hows p és near Sua, 
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! Choaspés, a tributary of the Kabul river. 

hs stution Conn. ta, given by the Anonymous 
Ravennas, but missing in the Tabula Peulingerana, 
oer raping ages talaidasae pea mentioned 








OF tie Rika REA Sind copeline’ a -walotana 


i | Sud between: abe Zand form: HeAdten- and the 


modern name of the river, Whether the water 
of the Hvigtra = Khish ja in reality what o 


| probable etymology of the name (conf, Sanskrit 


scdiird, 4/ sad) seme to imply,—* well tasting,” 
—may be decided by those who have traversed 
‘theurid plains, stretching on both sides of the 


| lower river course. 


There is, as yet, no indication to aid usin 
identifying the remaining river names, era 
fortunately we find at least one of themrecog 
in its trac charsoter by traditional authority. Wa 
read-in the Bundahish (us tronalated by Mr. 
West, chap. xx. $4; Sacred Booka of the Bast, 
Vol. V. p. 82) the following interesting passage :— 


* Regarding Frisiyiv, they say that a thousand 
apringa were conducted away by him into the 


sea Kydnsih (the Kidava of the Avesta)... ; and 





| he conducted the spring Zarinmand, which is the 


Hotdmand river they say, into the same sen; ond 
he conducted the seven navigable waters of the 
and made men settle there.” 

The connexion with the Hétadmand shows 


clearly that the Amrinmand of the Bundahish . 


ia the Zarenumaiti of our text. But no fur- 
ther light can be gained at’ present from this 
isolated statement, Whether the “seven navi- 
gable waters of the source Vac haéni,” men- 
tioned besides the Zarimuand, bear any relation to 
the seven rivera whose names appear in the Fasht 
passage discussed above, besides the Zarenumaiti, 
must likewise remain uncertain. 

The resemblance of the names and the identity 
of the epithet paururdéfra—" rich in pastures,” 
ruggest some relation between the river Urvada,’ 

and the land (f) Urea, named ns the eighth 


creation of Ahura Mazda in the first chapter of the . 


Vendidad; but Urva itself atill remaina a most 
obseure point in Avestic Geography, In spite of 
the acantiness of historical evidence for the last 
four rivers, we necd not yet renounce all hope 
of identifying them on some future map of 
Afghinistin, the present ones shewing 2 con- 
spicuous blank mm quarters where o further 
exploration. of the Parvpamisens. will, pernate, 
reveal some distinct traces of our river names." 
AUREL STELN, 





=e The Academy, May 16th, 1585. 
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earlicat arma in tse after the pre-historic perind to 





of the author, a oopy of the above work. It was 


quite new to me at the time, and does not appear, | 
even yet, to be known so well aa j¢ deserves; few | 


or none of my Indian friends to whom I have 
mentioned it having seen it. : 

The readéra of the Indian Antiquary will there- 
fore, I hope, be glad to have their attention called 
to it, c: 

When Mr. Egerton, M.P. far Cheshire, visited 
India about the year 1855, hisattention wus drawn 
to the great variety of arma and military weapons 
he there saw. ‘The diffloulty of obtaining accurate 
information regarding the names and origin of 


many of these led to the collection, by him, of the | 


materials whish form the basis of the present 
publication. 


of aserics of Handbooks deseriptive of the differ- 
ent sections of the India Museum, but on the 
transfer of that collection, by the India Office, 
to the Kensington Museum, the design was in- 
terrupted, and the [Muserated Handbook of Indian 
Arma was tha only one of the series which saw 
the light. 

The subject has been treated by Mr. (now Lord) 
Egerton in a very full and orthaustive manner. 
Premising that he might have arranged the ‘aris 
on an ethnological, historoal or artistic basis, he 
decides, we think rightly, in favour of the first, 
on the ground that ™ identity of arms often 
denotes identity of pace to i greater extent than 
language or religion, long after the more import. 
ant characteristics of language and religion have 
duappeared," in ilnstration of which he refers to. 
Mr. Cust’s example of the Hindi dialect adopted 
by the Bhils instead of their original Ko. 
larian tongue. A similar instance is afforded 
by the Nairs on the Malabar coast, the desoen.” 
dants, according to Mr, Hodgson, of the Himilayan 
Newirs, whose normal speoch has given place to 
the vernocular MalayAlim. 





The treatise opens with a rapid aketch of the | 


Military History of Indin, COMMencing with the 


the invasion of the Mughal Emperor Bibar (1404. 
1530 ap.) Adverting first to the legendary and 
heroic epoch comprising the age of the great opics, 
and the earliest notices of the Greek writers, he 
passes to tho first appearance of the M Hhammadans 
in the time of the Caliphs (or Kimlifas) the in. 


f | roads of Mahmdd of Ghaznt (1001-1080 ap) and 


i: 4 my 7 = 
; = pee Ae sD, ty 
on the more frequent in ‘reourse between Indin 






pose of parcanier & 
show, while the military operations of the latter 
were directed against more distant. localitios on 
the North-Elut, and West, and the chapter loses 
with the end of tho first Burmese war in 1823. 
After these preliminarieg the author passes te 


the more immediate subject of his treatise, and 
describes first the embellishments employed in® 
‘the ornamentation of Indian Arms, which he 
treats tmder the three forme of Hindi, franian 





| (Persian) and Toranian art. ‘These he illustrates 


at length, with appropriate exam plea and fignres, 
into the details of which we need not follow him, 
neither need we onter into an examination of tha. 
Processes employed in the manufacture of many 
of the weapons, an interesting description of 
which will be found in the second part of the 
chapter, inut Proceed at once to the more 
practical portion which treats of the wen: 
themselves, This is fotinded on the India Office 
Collection as it originally stood, with forthor 
illustrations from the Royal Collection at 
Windsor Onstle, that of the Prince of Wale 
made during his Indian Tour, the Tower, the 
British Museum, &o., as well as on that formed 
by himself. The whole affords a rery complete 
description of the warlike implements indigwnow: 
to Indin, ond also of thowe introduced into it by 
the frequent eongnests to which it hag been 





























be wai 


Talia, Gonds, Kolis, hos da wall an 6 tha nal 
inhabitants: of Anatralia. It is made of heavy 





. rdneas, rarely of metal, from 
58 iuakiie 40.5 oak ino, end from 2 to 3 inches 
broad, more or leas curved, generally fiat: some 


a, | are hooped with iron and with three or four spikes 


be ste 


a = Li a \ is a an : 
—, ie a 
7 . 7 + 





ee ee ies chet 
of an opponent, whether man or beast. A flint 
inserted at the end boeomes a battle-axe or hatchet, 
and the sharpened edie is the proto-type of the 
aword. With a shorter piece in his left hand be 


wards off the blows of an assailant, and by merens- ! 


ing ita breadth. it hecomes a shield, and protects 


him from a hostile arrow, When thickand heavy | 
it weTTOR te missile; with a slender slip or more | 





convenient peel propelled from « bow he atrikes 

the ‘more distant game beyond reach of the 
throwing atick, 

= Among. the earliest of these pumitive expedicnts 

sted in the nathors illustrations 


by. on 1 a t of Group I. at p73. It appears 
to ho. the primitive weapon of the hill tribes of 
SS ——— 
aly qclas- 
a Tea Poker a the wnceianty Sat 
Si thn Helter epooey o be those 

cultural 






valle aa to 


af the * roilata aerio. | 
of she: pastors! a widely « cited servile clus, prohably 
Samo all ‘and rupeesantod ¥ fi; 





Hy ose - 


of the same metal at the extremity to make them 


more deadly. Tha: bess rene exactly ne 
scchbbte ear Acaialtant oanieesny 
respect from the weapon sed. by the ancient 





ns depicted in the tomba of — 


Egyptian | 

the kinga at Thebes, an cxample of which, found in 
aimummy pit, ia presorved in the British Museum: 
Tho form differs somewhat in different parta of 


| India, that of the southern predatory tribes, aa the 
| Marawirs and Krallars, becomes: ‘narrower at one 


end, terminating in # kuoh or pommel to. GIv0n 
firmer grip in throwing.* These are of different 
sizes, some in. my possession being only 22) inches, 
but a specinen at Sandringham. (eee Plate, fig. 3) 
meastires 234 inches round the curve- ‘They aro 
of a very heary coll 








| tion of ‘the Di Be RT a US 


steel (Plate, fig. 9a) 19 inches long, und 24 broad 


at the broadest part, not much thicker than a 
sword blade, with a foliage pattern 





ranning along the centre, a yery formidable Weil- 
pon; and also one of ivory about the same size, 


| probably intended more for show than use, Not 


improbably it may bean instance of the radana~ 
kuliea mentioned in the NAgamaigala copper 
plates, which Prof. Eggeling has translated 
“ivory weapons,” and which Prof, Dowson sug- 


geata were kept as trophies of victory by great . 


* The name given to this missile by the 
Kolts of Gujarit ts katariya (ace Plate, fig. 1) butin 
the Drividinn dialects it is called valai or pale, 
(tai (= bent stick) by the Kellara and Marawirs, 
Some specimens from Tinnerelly in the India 


Museum are lnbelled katdri,* In some parte of 


the eonntry the wooden throw-atick has given place 
to on emnll wharp hatchet which ia thrown with 
great procision. ‘The Gonds ara described by 
Captain Forsyth ns killing pea-fowls, hares, and 
small deer, by throwing the little axe, which they 
emcee ete Ee ae da Se 
falar ae Prof. Huzles's Physical Disteibntion noticed 
it fn the list at p. 73, Gronp 1. No. 4, eald to be from 


, ‘orm. 
2'Tha wood niost preferred i4 that called ach param 


in Tami! (Herdwickia binete), but ther are also mado. 


oi apectes of Sef idigtes or ebony bree. 
‘ante, Vol. ILI. p. 153. 

© Huaddvok, p. 81, Groupe IT, TT. TI have never mot 
with thie nate, bot it niarly evi gt the term Fata. 
fy, mo word. ever, mot found in the Gujarit! or 
Marithl Dictionaries, need for the bomerang in Gujsrit. 
and ia nenrly identionl with the name kafir or cited 
given to the dagzer with the H-shapod 1 handle worn in 
the girdle by Fin tailitar OR, 7 in, anid 
be derived from +: ea Hind: 
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invariably carry, ot them, in doing which they are 

Similar testimony ia horne by 
another writer to the accuracy with which they 
use their little hatchets ““ knocking over a hare at 
Full speed with astonishing celerity and certainty 
ofaim."? “ ‘The Baigh Gonds in the Pachmarhj 
Hills use a hatchet which ¢} Y throw with great 
skill at dewr and even at tigers. Thoy alwaye 
carry it in their hand."* In the Southern Mari. 
thi Country, and also in the hill tracta of the 
Madras Presidency, several varieties of cluba and 
sticks are in use as missiles. Some of these are 
merely short clube from 2 to 3 foot long, heavy at 
the extremity, and go by the name of kuruntadi 
(See Plate, fig. 3). Others are simply sticks of 
Farious lengths strengthened by iron bands to wive 


district, from 2 feet 7 inches to 2 feet. 10 inches, 
long, heavy, and becoming gradually more curved 
and wider towards the extremity, and with » ste] 
ring at either end (see Plate, fig. 4) ure said to be 
favourite weapons of the Bedar caste. All these 
varieties of the throw-stick continue In tee to the 
present day. In the wilder tracta, on the festival | ; 
of the Ugidi, which occura on the first day of the 
eoli-lunar year, early in March, the whole village 
turns out armed with every availuble wi pon, the | 
great proportion being throw-sticks, the Kanarese 
term for which is yese-oilu, and beats neross the 

Whole area of the village lands, sparing neither 

bird nor beast, but not venturing across the line of 
their own boundary, The pursuit of a wounded 

hare beyond these limits hag led to violent affrays 

with the people of the neighbouring township, 
similarly engaged, sometimes ending in bloodshed, 
which has brought them under the cognizance of 
the magistrate, 

Prof. Huxley, in a paper on The Geographical 
Distribution of the Oh ief Modifications of Man. 
find, observes that “the indigenous population of 
Australia presenta one of the best marked of all 
the types or principal forma of the human race,” 
a description of which he gives, founded on their 


Which cause both him and them to approac _ the 
Australian and the Dasyu more nearly than they 
do any other form of mankind," a 
exclusively confined, tha miding a further con. 


commen except their religion, and with whom 
we have recently ebme into much to be lamented 
collision.” Tn all the recent contlicts, armed only 
with their throw-sticks and short spears, they 
rushed, regardless of the withering fire, upon the 
ferried ranks of their Opponents, hurling their 
wooden missiles and endeavouring to close in with 
theirspears. Several of these sticks, picked up at 
| random by an officer of the Black Watch after the 
action at El-Teb, are ndw before moe. They are 
called kolai by the Soudanese, assai in Arabic, 
and in Central Africa frumbaah | 
The best formed are from +0 to 304 inches 
dong and curred only at one end (see Plate, fig, 5) 
& peculiarity noticed by Wilkinson and also 


vor p flat projectile of wood, kind of bome 
which is used for killing birds or hares or any small 
Eetbeta ©" h? Weapon in made of iron it ie ne 
| bu cs y 

"Tho ne of the throw-atick ' genera], 
oer amateur classenr bridtiae himeolf on the deviate 
displayed with this Dissile, and being made of hoary 
wood, flat, and offering Hidls *urface to the air in the 





- Highlanda of Central India, p. 118, : 
ad tn the Siltpura Range, by Robert A. Sterndale, 
e, Handbook, p. 76, . 
* Journal, Ethnolo icnl Bociety, Vol, IT, p. 4M. 
The men of the | iilendog tribe, of whom so TIMLELy 
“a in the actions nt ale re oe tinne, Spmtibed 
AD eye-witness as tall and at tie, wi | In, | 
the hair divided horizontally round the head aboro the 


direction of its Hight, the distance to which An ex 
arm could throw it was considerable; though | ey 
always endeavours to appronoh the birds a4 near ga 

ible under cover of + bushes or reeds. It was 
‘rom one foot and = qnarter to two feet j longth, and 
about one ineh and a half in breadth, slightly curved at 
the upper end. Its Feneral form may be ini Orred fron 
aie ae at eer t : Barton, from those of 
eeriin Museum, and from the eculptores.” Wilkinson’ 
Auciont Foyptians, Vol. LIL. pp. 3 wel partion. 
larly fig. 837 on p. a2. PP: SEER) 


cara, the up ttion drawn up to the crown the 
lower hangiag Pe to the neck, all features: of tho 
Australoid type, 


“ Schweinfurth in hie Heart of Africa. Vol. ID. p. 9, 
says, The principal wen pons d ‘he Niam-Nium are 
their lances and truwkashas. The word irumbash, 
Which has heen incorporated into the Arabie of the 
Soudan, is tho term em toyed to denote merally all tha 
rarities of missiles that ie toa 0 Nerro races, 
It should, however, properly be applied sololy to that 


\ 


4 





. Sana ee Ske, vila “nGhine waoetble = 
kuruntadi or short club.?— The affinity of these 


‘tribes to the ancient _ , is further de- 





‘Hamitic stock. This consists of several groups, one 
‘of-whioh under the general name of Bishiri (the 


Bishareven of late newspaper correspondents) is 
found occupying the extensive tract between 


Abyssinia and Suikin, and the Red Sea and the | 


Nile. Tt is described as a language of great 
phistorical and is supposed to be that 
used in the Hier Inacriptiona of Nubia. 
The different dialects of which it is composed 
are now spoken by the Hadendoa, Ababde, Boja, 
and other tribes, known collectively to the 
Romans as the Blemmyes, and in the Middle 


Ages as the Beja.* 


‘The bow ia very much the same among all the | 


tribea which retain its use. It is about 5 feet 
long, generally of bamboo, and strung by means 
af A slip of cana or. bamboo bark. The arrows, 





which are from 2) tod feet long, are variously | 
| Under various forms and names is found throughout 


pointed. On one oceasion I met with a peculiari- 
ty which, as far os I am aware, has not been 
notided before. When exploring the GédAruri in 
1848 we landed to communicate with some 
natives in a forest on the bank, and examining 
their arma Colunel (now Sir Arthar) Cotton, who 
was of the party, observed that the feathering 
of their arrows waa adjusted spirally.“ On in- 
quiring the reason they said they had inherited 
the practice from their forefathers, and that it 
gave the arrow a more accurate flight. 

The above description applica to all the bows 
in use among the Non-Aryan tribes, but a more 
elaborate sort, like those numbered 8) and 457 
|Handbook, pp, 81, 114} from Travancore and 
Gwillior, seem to have been intended rather for 
show than nse. Otheraof a composite character 
are alluded to in a note at the sae place, but are 
now adldom, if ever, seen. Examples of the 
komdin or curved Titar bow, made of horn, are 
occasionally met iat but being of foreign origin 


8 Specimens of this deaeription were not wanting 
in the India Museum, as “appears by the mention in 
Mr. Egerton'’s note at pp. 73, 81, whore he refers to 
“ Cudgela or sticks o by watchmen, robbers, and 
thors, | ‘and iron-boand.” Bome of them are 4 and 
ity fee , with which may be associated the clubs 
ie la dor G foot long 6 ered thm the Tedsa dee 
marked typical rey : 
group), which are napster noatl: 
canis hi bea thie Gale eraason in vies axacng €} 3 

“ Cuct's Modern Languages of Africa, Vol. I. pp. 
; Conf, alao pp. 30, 40. 

i Sines this was written Colonel Clay, Inte of tho 
fees oth fant rn ei 
nomber of arrows. rom Gime 

ich are now inthe pocsousion of Sir lobert Sinclair 
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ic) Deaceipticns of thes, the mode in which they are 


Gsesble trots thet Lentispe which belongs to the 


and bulomging to path Webel periel do not call 
for more notice here.“ 

From these ruder weapons we pass to the arms 
with a cutting edge, which came into use at a 
nore aivance! stage of society, when the art of 
smelting metal became known, One of the carli- 
est forme waa that in use among the Khonda, 
Kols, and Sauraa known by the name of fiagt, o 
Hindi word of Sanskrit origin. Itis a sort of axe 
with wooden handle from 24 to 3 feet long and 
upwards. They are shod with brass, the blades 
hwing of various shapes, each distinctive of the 
different sections of the tribe. Several of these 
are figured at p. 73 of the Handbook, where they 
are entered under the name of ftabar," a name 
Ihave never heard aa being in use among the 
Khonds, and being a Persian word it is not likely 
it should be. Other specimens mentioned -in the 


| Handbook are said to come from the Malabar 


Coast.” 
After the bomerang the most characteristie 
Hindi weapon is a sort of bill or chopper which 


the whole of India from the Himilayas to Cape 
Comorin. It is the kora (a) of Naipél, the kuéri (6) 
of the Gurkhis, the ayudha (¢) kafti of the Nairs 
and Moplas,” and the korgaiti of Coorg, Maiadr, 
&e. They are often carried slung to the back equally 
ready for attack or defence, or for clearing a path 
through the forest. Paragurima, the leader of 
the Turanian colony which invaded the western 
coast, is represented as carrying o paredu (Sanskrit 
bill or batthe-axe}, which, though generally figured 
and translated as a battle-axe, must have been the 
Nair war-knife or ayndha katti still carried by 
his tribe, It is the prototype to the eastward of 
the da or ddo®* which according to Captain Lewin 
is in general use among the wild tribes.™ It 
is a blade about 18 inches long, narrow ot the 
huft, square at the top, pointless, and sharpened 
on one side only, Speaking of the Karena, Major 
Tickell says, “In the hand is generally carried 


the dd (an awkward implement, halt-kuite, half 





strung, andl oo rary ring siAghir (from the Pera. ih a 
bowstring and gir taking or catching), or sajan (from the 
Arabia root — scraping) for | spacers the thumb when 
dierharging the arrow (p. L4) two of which we 


will be found im the lists. See Nos, 308, 457-50, Poors 


" Group L Nos. WA, 35, 87, 3, 42, 51, Bo. 
'% Gronps IL LIL, p. 79, Noa. 89, 90, 
™ (a) iad VII. p. 100, Noa. 533, 333, 
(5) Groop VIL, p. 100, Nos, 314, $15,318,319. 
(c) agud ha-kattt, lterally war-kuife, ie from the 
Sanakpit Jyudha, a weapon, or urine of any kind, which 
ia derived ar the root qodA to + ht. Tt ia the aydas 
katti of the Handdook, Groups If. 11. p. 79, figs. 111, 
Lip, 133 
® Group IV. p. 84, Nos. 182, 104, 195, 202,-200, 215. 
Group V. pp. 81-05, Nos. 241, 344, ‘250, 32. 
© Wild Races of Southern India. 
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ee. Newira of Népdl, 

ri. apply to all innapins uae 
- tended to follow Mr. Egerton through the minute 
. eastward, and 1 merely remark in passing that 
the Burmese aword appears to be derived directly 
Eten the ha Sih 





ove hing 


Fonge of the Marawira,™ « weapon ix fonnd under 
the name of edi, offen translated, but errenen . 
-asword. There is little doubt it refers ton form 
ofthe bill The name still lingers in part, in the 
term: applied to the broad sacrificial knife used in 


of the eheep, goats, and other victims one struck 
off at a single blow, a feat sometimes aecomplixhid 
‘even on a buffalo, The , 
Todas, and is found in the lreealli or axe-of the 


- The ranaining portion of the work is devoted to 


=. enlarrace or country, which have boon introduced 
= by foreigners, and that chiefly since the earlior 
— % to touch only upon such me have a special Hind 
y character, and hare heen more particularly adopted 


by the natives in that part of India with which | 
am hast acquainted. : 

The genoral Hindd term for a sh deed 
nstrnment is katti, a word which will be seen in 
combination. with some of the names before 
quoted. This I at first thonght might be oa Ii. 
krit form of the Sanskrit kistha = wood, and so 
deriving it from the wooden throw-stick. But 


this etymology ia not clear, Tts Drividion parent. | 


: age Teeta on better grounda, Dr. Cabiwell, 
. = 
= Jour, Beng, Aa, Soc, 
"Those poms, 
st in ceria nee 
tee cattle of neighbouring yillag 1 ond led to ferns 
encounters, Many of the virgols or monnmental tones 
reprosint these cattle firhts, Specimens of the poo” 
are proserved tn old Tamil graminare like tha Nanwul, 
e well deserving of boing. made more: generally 
kvown in an English drew, with a critical Otmtrluation 
of thoir contents, | ' 
Tho similarity of all the forme 
to thoes found among other poops ; . 
1" lok to a common oruwin in Contral Asia, 
this wo hare an emimple in the Therinn doy 


f co of which, obtained from Spain, is in-tha 

Collection of General Pitt-Rivers, Itexactly rosembles 

the wil, Liddell and Scott, Grok Heriton, s, ¢., peter 

: tt “a chopper, cleaver, kitchen knife.” alsa “a broad 

F ; mrad knife like. our bil} wee! by. tha mlians, . 

Karipides, Blectra, 837) and by eastern uations [Menoph- 
ot, i bh papery 2, 1,9, 6, 


2, 10)... Byars (otyapif) 

a weapon teed by the Seythian tribes; ali by ths 

Ff wens, Amazons, 40; 9 kingle-edged mo of bill." 
ancient Egyptians ese to have | 


possess touch othn, 


and are well 


Peoph: of ere actien ddeegent 


it 


ntlnr 
Weapon rprosented in the paintines 


ih somewhat similar | 


| book, No. 21.) ‘The term sovanpelit is applied ta 


whieh posse: thnological | 
ity to plundering raids for driving 


| Tike 


| omact type of the Egyni 
cher Snetenoe senvaveeied 


is (Rowir) | 


rome of the temples of Kali, with which the heads | 





44s 


“and the Bhotiss of Tibet, they | ew 
inable waes,"" Jt iy not in- 


; half serving ag a handle to the metal blade of the | 


word ia used by the | ¥ 


| exbil UC 


| broader at the ex 


| ord in the world.""—Timer, 20th An 


ie ey 


F Cavalry, ia which ream 
‘is protectod by a stoel gauntlet fixed to 
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tro. dged sword about 3 or 34 feet long, beoo 
the Dakhan to a weapon of somewhat remarkable 
form, probably peculiar io that locality. It variew 
inlength from 2 te $ feet, becoming broader to. 
wards the ond near which i curves outward, 
terminating in a sharp point. On the bank, . 
ahout+ ord inches from the hilt isa round btitten- 
knob, the nse of which is not apparent. 





and it survives among {hoa of ent 
figored by Schweinfurth, Ty the 
king Amenemhat of the Xtlth dynasty, repruiented 
raring to his son Osirtinon, tT brought sian arised with 
the EAnpewh, eer 4 mysel! armed with the hopes,” "Tia 
Isto George Smith in the snaotd of: hin three lochinmy on 
Asarrian History delivered st the Boral Inwtitertion, 
April 1275, exhibited an age Fa broate weapon of the 
a khapesh, nach as te in. 0 
pearl patty 3 note the Axsrriun mémis- 
Fara stones. Teta the property of Mr. Robert Hanbuty, 
the inscription and deviee on which word formidrly ex. 
Pned by Mx.Bmith. The boantifally ougrayed devioe— 
ao antelops ona pedestal wan, i some, the wtandard of — 
one of the divisions of the Assyrian atmy. and ine ine 
suription sevigria it to the reign of Vulenirarl L.. 1380 140n 
petite dg bey It is probably'the oldest 
rill 1875 


the Dravidian Langwitges, 
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4 Cab ye, 
™ Comiporalive irammear cf 
Ty 477» : - 
™ Chiefs of tho | Afory trite 
Mariwira, who protect the villas 
pleniler by placing one of their fi 
a Divoletr or Watehman, in cetne 
Tule L), ’ 
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INDIAN ARMS. 
4. Valai tidi, variety. 


1, Kalartya of Gujarit, j 
@, Valsi tAdi of the Karnijek. & Throw-stick of the Soudan. 

Zu, Steel ditto. 6. Imaginary «ketch of a Sosanpatd Blade. 
8, Kurontidi or Club. 7. Monumental Stone at Guntir. 

8. Figure on the Kadambeswar Terple in the Fort at Rettiballi, Kid Tiluké, Dhdrwid, 5.M.C. 










tin,"—agrees with the examples I have seen. 
The kind more particularly referred to is now 
very rare. The best of those that have come 





is not available, but a rough outline is given from 
memory (see Plate, fig- 6). A specimen specially 


obtained from Haidaribid proved on receipt to be — 


iy 


like No. 578'T. The blade is 2) feet long, some- 


what more curved, and wants the knob on the back. | 4! 
Rihmatpdr about 1826, at which I was present, the 


It is seen, therefore, to belong to the Hinddstdn 
name in the Dakhan is very different. The accom- 
panying rough sketch of a virgal (sre Plate, fig. 7) 
or monument about 3 feet high, near Guntdr, 
exhibits the Dakhan sosanpafd in a very rode and 
sword peculiar to the south has a long, straight, 
jharp-pointed two-eidged blade, 3 feet 7 inches long, 
with a handle so small that it will only admit half 
the hand, and a broad hilt sloping outwards. In 
a statue of the founder of the Yadava dynasty of 
Dvirasamudra, which forms part of a remarkable 
group, more than once repeated in the Kod Tiluké 
of the Southern MarithA country, the hero is 
shown in the act of piercing a tiger, and holding 
a eword of this description with his two first 
fingers outside the hilt, and the reat of his hand 
within (see Plate, fig. 8). Believing the hilt waa 
intended to protect the hand from the weapon of 
an opponent, it seemed doubtful whether the 
sculptor had not been careless in thus representing 
the grasp of the hand, but the following extract 
from the work of an old master-at-arms clears up 
“the difficulty, and vindicates the accuracy af the 
sculptor, “An Englishman cannot thrust straight 
with the sword because the hilt will not auffer him 
to put the forefinger over the erosse, nor to put 
the thambe upon the blade, nor to hold the pum- 
mell in the hand; whereby we are of nécessitie to 
hold fast the handle in the hand; by reason 
whereof we are driven to thrast both compasse 
and abort (sic), whereas with the rapier they can 
thrust both straight and much farther than we 
can with the sword because of the hilt, and these 
be the reasons they make against the eword."” 
This weapon is very uncommon. I have only once 
met with what I deemed to be an exemplar of it. 
The long, straight cut-and-thrust blade found 

® The Paradoces of Defence. E 6 Silver (a Master 


Nawab of the Karnaticat Chepak, a figure of which — 


| Kataks,called farangt orfarhang!(No.523and p.56 


note 1) is of European manufacture, and waslargely 
introduced by the Portuguese after the establish- 


| ment of their trade in Malabar. They are often 


stamped with what appear to be single letters far 
apart, but not legible, as if impressed by workmen 
copying marks they did not understand. It is still 
commonly met with among all clasaes in the south, 
but chiefly among the village soldiery before men- 
tioned. Bhadnt, the sword of Sivaji, ia a long 
straight weapon slightly curved and double-cdged 
towurds the point, resembling the kind known 
in Upper India aa the sirohi, and the regulation 
blade carried by the Britwh Cavalry, At « Darbir 
held by the Hon'ble Mountstuart Elphinstone at 


Raji of Sattini exhibited this weapon, and at the 
same time the bigh-nak, or tiger-claw, with which 
his ancestor treacherously slew "Afxil Khiin, the 
Muhammadan general of Bijipir. The weapon 
ao called conaista of four sharp curved claws reat- 
ing at the base of each finger on a transverse steel 
band, terminating in a ring fitted to the fore and 


 jittle finger, and looks externally simply like an 


ornament, while the weapon remains concealed in 
at another Darbir, to Sir John Malcolm, 
by whom it was probably given to the India 
Museum, and now appears in the Handbook as 
No. 476." . 

A variety of names are given to the long 
straight blades comprehended under the general 


name of saif, shameher, &e. Taledy is a general | 


term applied to shorter and more or less curved 
side arms, while those that are lighter and shorter 


still are often styled afmehas. The ‘abbdef is an 


elegant curved Persian scimitar, so called fronr 


the name “4bbds often stamped on the blade. 


The name shamaher given to them in the lista ts 
rather a generie term equivalent to sabre, The 
blades are sometimes richly “ornamented (like 
No. 634, p. 192), om both sides with numerous 
figures of animals, incised and damascened in 
gold.” In «similar example now before mo the 
figures are in relief, and display on one side two 
elephants butting, o horseman pursuing o stag, 
two buffaloes fighting, a chit? ‘killing a deer, 
two lions opposite each other, an elephant and 
a deer, a buffalo, a tiger killing a buffalo. On 
the other side a horseman purauing a deer, a 


tiger suckling its young one, two lions face to . 
face, a tiger on its back killing a deer, a tiger 


killing a deer, the latter on its back, tiger 
killing a calf and three other calves. The legh@ 


 P, 115. See alao p, 27- 
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a very broad, much curved blade, is a favourite 


weapon of the Pathing, On one occasion a 


sword ingeniously formed out of the snout of 
the saw-fish (Pristis), waa seon in the hands of 
a soldier in a hill fort in Maisir not far from 
Chitaldurg. A great Variety of daggera are 
carried in the sash or waist band. The moat 
common in South India are the fatir before 
mentioned, and the bask or bichhind. The first 
ia specially affected by the military classes. Tt is 


of various sizes, but always with the same handle, | 


and more orlessorvamented. Ihave one with two 
blades side by side, but not otherwise remarkable. 
The second is a small dagger, varying a rood 
deal in form, but all ‘more or leas curved, Many 
others of forvign origin are met with, aa the 
Persian peshkabs and Khanjar, the Arab jambiya, 
the long Afghin knife and the Feaght dagger 
with a long broad double edged blade, ag also 
athuller knives with the general name of churf 
or kaft?. 

Twill here refer to the light thrown on the origin 
ef the numerous swordblades known by the name 
of farhangfa by the deseription given in a former 
number of the Indian Antiquary™ of the Armou 
at Tanjore, On the death of the last RAja in 1855 
the whole of the personal and landed property 
was made over to his widow, with the exception of 
the armoury. This was found to be in a moat 
neglected condition, Arms of all descriptions 
were lying heaped together on the sunk floor of 
an out-building in the precincta of the palace, 
ealled the muaic-hall, but apparently nsed for 
athletic sports, and surrounded by a gallery for 
apectators. | 

Hundreds of swords of every kind lay caked 
together and covered with rust. Many of thoge 
that could be cleaned were found to he of choice 
manufacture and highly ornamented. The num. 
ber of straight eut-and-thrust blades was very 
great, which Mr. Wallhouse, quoting a former 
writer (ante, Vol. IL. DP. 216), sintes to have derived 
their name of “ phiraigts from the Portuguese, by 
whom they were either introduced from Europe, 
or else made in imitation of such imported 
swords,” . 

In addition to these were numerous kafdra with 
ornainented handles fitted to blades formed of 
picees of European swords, The design and exe. 
cution of these handles is deacrihud is leing of 
the highest artistic merit, « The fancy shown is 
endless and the execution minute and admirable.*’ 
7 * * © “One haw the grasp covered by a 
shield-shaped guard of pierced steel, hearing a 
griffin on each outer rim, from whose hacks emall 
blades project on cach side at right angles to the 



























IQHANIS *¥LL, and on the other four or 
five indistinct letters, and then aLTy. y. A 
third with o handsome well-wrought steel hilt, 
fter the thick layer of rust that coated it had 


and lengthened, rounded, three or four-sided, 
barbed, and many flat-tipped or ending in amall 
globes,—perhupa for killing birds without break- 
ing the skin; and there were some headed with 
hollow brass balls perforsted with three or four 
holes, which were said to he filled with some in- 
flammable composition, and ahot burning on to 
roofs and into houses, Under the head each 
arrow wad elaborately gilt and. painted for six 
inches down the atem, and also for the same 


dength above the nook, and each bore above tho 


feathers an finscription of two linea in Maritht 
characters in gold,” &e. &e. ‘ 
Several kinds of spears are included in the 


or birehf carried by the Maraths 5; ahddra, 
and the Irregular Musalmén troopers of the 
Dakhan. It has m bamboo shaft 10 to 12 feet 
long, and a small steel head with a long. 
irom ferrule at the lower end for sticking it 
into the ground. The ballam or bhdld iw a 


strong pike 8 or 9 feat long, with o heavy some- 


times curved, steel head, a formidable weapon i, 





“folders which, faa boon wwod with much eect in 
. Ashorter javelin, 





sometimes seen, but not used in the South, where | 
Agents ae | means of which his muscular powers become fully 


| d to the RAjpits, is the sdug, a slen- 
_der iron shaft grasped in the middle, witha thong 
attached. A specimen before me is 6 feet 9inches 
oot dee ane of which form the quadrangular 


“Tt remains only to notice a few miscellaneous 
weapons. ‘The parrying stick formerly mentioned 
has developed into a more artificial form ealled the 
edéré or midi, The ringed shaft of one before 
me is 22 inches long, terminating in a turned knob 





stone end, and in a sharp spear point at the | 


other, which is 5 inches more. The handle, about 
the middle of the shaft, is protected by an unarmed 


guard.” Another form called the siagautd, made 


of two antelope horns, (sing,) 26 inches long, joined 
at their base by a hundle from which projects a 
short blade, the extremities shod with pointed 
javelin heads, each about 4 inches long.” 

Here, too, 1 may mention the flail, a specimen of 
which from Southern India has a handle or shaft 


15 inches long, from the end of which depend two | 


chains 19 inches long, attached by a ring, each 
ending in a ball™ A similar weapon appears to 
" have been used by the ancient Britona of which I 
remember to have seen a figure in a pictorial 
Hietory of Eagland. 

‘Blue clad Sikh mercenaries are sometimes met 
earrying on their conical turbana half a dozen 
steel chakras or more, which they discharge with 
considerable accuracy. 

Of the two concluding chapters the first 
devoted to a description of the martial exercises 
and games practised at the Dassara (Dadahra) 
and on other festive occasions at Native courts. 
These have now fallen somewhat into disuse in 
the South, but in many villages in the Mari- 
tha country, and in most Native Regiments, 

or filim-khdnas are kept up for the 
practise of athletic exercises by the young men of 
the place.™ The principal of these are the dana, 
in which the hands are placed on the ground and 
then bending down until the chest almost touches 
the floor, the body is raised by straightening the 
arms: the magdar, in which two heavy clubs 
are used in a series of motions somewhat like 
dumb bells; the Iézam or bow with a steel chain 
for a string, which is pulled by extending either 
arm pee with great force, The proficient 





' Saintl. Handbook, No. 557. In tho Soudan a 
stick, with a hollow in ee contre to protect the 


a Shays: ix for the same purpose. 


esas 


dang in shaped like a bow and 
receives the blow of the club on tho string. Schwein- 
farth's Heart of Afriea, Vol. I. p. 155. 
™ Handbook, Group &. No. 





he kindly placed at my dis 


multiplies the performance of each of these exer- 
from fifty to a hundred times or even more, by 


developed and fit him to compete with advantage 


| {im their favourite game of wrestling. On festive 


occasions the athletes of a district meet to con- 


‘tend for the mastery, in which one or two of the 


The last chapter treats of artillery and describes 
geome of the most remarkable pieces of ordnance 
that have been cast in India.™ 

The liste likewise contain the names of some 
vyaneties of the matchlock, as karol,—a term new to 
me, the carbine of Haidir "Ali's cavalry ; jad 1— 


a wall-pieee, whence perhaps the Dakhani jinjdl. 


A piece heavier than the common matchlock 1 
found amongst the Marawirs of Sivaganga and 
is called sarboji, which may have some connection 
with the name of the neighbouring ruler of 
Tanjore (Serfoji rulgo Sarboji), A still larger 
kind belonging to the same part of the country 
is the sanjali.™ 

The work is interspersed with much interesting 
information regarding the warlike habits and 
that it will be found very instructive, as well o# 
useful, to the readers of the Indian Anfiquary. 

Want of sight will sccount for inaccuracies 
which may have crept into the foregoing deserip- 
tions and particularly in referring to the figures. 

Water Ex.iror, K.C.8.1. 





BEEUNT'S INDICA. 
Preliminary Notice. 

Ever since Reinand’s Ezfraif# and Mémoire 
made fragments of Bérini's Indica accessible, the 
great importance of his work for the political and 
literury history of India has been generally re- 
cognized, and the desire to ace the whole made 
publici juris has been frequently expressed. It 
will he, therefore, welcome news to all who feel an 
interest in India, that Professor Sachau, to whom 
we owe an excellent edition and translation of 
Bérint’s Chronology, has almost finished printing 
the text of the Indica, and that a large portion of 
his translation will shortly be ready for the press. 
An examination of Professor Sachau's M5., which 

Veh, hus Rakekaaen 











. Handbook, Group I. No. G2. 
[ho Datahri ia everywhore still in full sewing in 
West [ndia.—Ep. | 
n the out-of-the way fort of Bahidurgarh or Anita. 
bad near Baa eal town is axi| quantity of Native 
ordnance of all sorts and ages worth examining. me 
* Madr, Jour, Vol. IV. p. p. 380,  Meleon ‘s Madura, 
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me that Reinaud’s extracts have by no | 


tained in Bérint’s book, On the contrary, there | 
@ not a branch of Indelogy—with, perhaps, 
the single exception of Vodice atudies—which will 
not gain very considerably by its publication. 
Bérdni waa himself a Sanskrit acholar. He studi. 
ed some Siistras, especially astronomy and mn- 
thematics, deeply, ‘Pessessed o superficial know. 


ledge of others, and made careful inquiries | a3 


among the best Pawdits of his time, regarding the 
remainder and regarding the geography and the 
history of India. Though he complains of the 
want of communicativencss on the part of the 
Brihmans, which he ascribes partly to their ar- 
rogant contempt for “all but their own caste. 
fellows, and partly to their hostility towards tho — 
Muhammadan invaders of their country, he haa 
nevertheless collected more, and more correct, 
information than any foreigner who wrote before 
the great opening-up of Brihmanical India under 
British rule. His wide culture, his high scientific 


attainments, and his full acquaintance with the | 


literature of the Western nations, enabled him to 


estimate Hindd acience and learning at their pro. | 


per value, and permitted him to draw interesting 
parallels. Both the accounts loft us by the Greeks 
ims read, by the side of 


had fallen, but understood its true character very 
little. Bérini's style is somewhat stiff and quaint, | 
and he often devotes much space to very abstruse 
matters; yet his book will possess considerable 
Interest oven for the general reader, and many 
passages will be found to he highly amusing. 
In order to show how much the specialist may 
gain from a careful study of the Indica, I ma 
give, as an instance, the remarks on the Sikhitd 
of Ugrabhiti, which explains the Kuituntra 
Grammar. It is the last on the list of Indian 
BTammatical compositions, and Bérini adia® the 
following account of the manner in which it be- 
came famous :—Ugrabhati, he says, Was, according 
to common report, the spiritual guide and teacher 
of the reigning Shéh, Anandapdla, the aon, of | 
Jayapila, When he had composed his work, he 
sent it to Kadmir for the approval of the learned, 
The latter, “being haughtily conservative,” Te. _ 
jected it as useless; and refused tostudyit. There- 





upon he moved his royal pupil to forward " 209.900. | 

























As it is the custom in Northern India to pre- ' 
nounce 4@ instead of éa and kha instead of 
itisevident that the Sikhifd is the Sts 





bronght from Kaémie in 1975, ‘The first service 
hich Bértni doer us i that ho gives us ie date, 


royal favour and liberality were employed ia the 


interesta of mere school-books, and that the needy 


| Pandite easily ancoumbed to such influences. 


of ite kind, and it will bo well for the historian of 


Sanskrit literature if he does not trust too exéla 


ue 





Y | is also in other cases on the look-out for similar 


“xternal influences, which the ancedotes of the 
Pandits mention not rarely, Finally, the agser- 
tion, made in Jaing and Brik ical aad hie 


The sane story is told regarding the Naishadhlya, 
which ite padi said to have taken to Kadmir, 
and to have placed in the lap of the goddess 
& Hitherto, I must confess, I doubted 
that this narrative had any foundation in truth, 
but now it seema vory probable, | md 
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SASBAHU TEMPLE INSCRIPTION OF MAHIPALA, 
‘OF VIKRAMA-SAMVAT 1150, 
KIELHOEN ; GOTTINGERN. 
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vigtent Sain temple,’ and 
7% ee i ‘but, as the aculptures, 
nised both inside and outside 





30, or A.D. 1003.” 
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from which he was working, the text printed 
by Dr. Raj lal is so full of errors and 
ormiasions that it may be considered almost 
valueless. Dr. Rajendralal has also given (loc. 
cit, p. 400 ff.) nn abstract of the contents of the 
‘Gnseription, which, as in several particulars it 
cannot be made to agree with the Sanskrit text 
wablished by him," must have been based on the 
Phong Hindyi translation, prepared for the Inte 


him on page 400, Misled probably by the 
popalar belief or by the name Padmanitha, 
which ocenrs in tho opening blessing and in 
the body of the inscription, Dr. Rajendralal 
has prononneed the temple, in which the in- 
scription is,to be o Jain temple, and he has told 
how, during the reign of the king Mahipala, 
a figure of Padmanitha—a Jain divinity— 


came suddenly into existence, and how Malhi- 
fe eee Fe 


Tews tho words in brackets to Mr, Flovt. Tho 
current name of the templo has therefore nothing taco 
with soharro-bihe ' hundred-armed.’ = 

lal writes—" Tho composer of 
t f uo Bha radwija gitra Pi 
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ral om hi 1 ¥ ibe 
IL p, 357), they are. 


Major Markham Kittoe,” which is mentioned by | 





ila dedicated to it the temple in the door. 


way of which the inscription under notice wns 


recorded. This statement has already been 
discredited by General Cunningham on the 
evidence of the sculptures; and (like other 
statements which it is nunecessary to mention 
here) it 15 distinctly refuted by the inscription 
iteclf, in which it is recorded again and again, 
that the temple was built for the worship of 
Vishnu. 

My own transcript of this very interesting 
and valuable inscription has been made from an 
estampage, which at my request was prepared 
for me, on his recent visit. to Gwalior, by Dr. 
Hultzsch, to whom my best thanks are due for 
the great trouble which he has taken on my 


| bebalf.? I havo finally revised my reading by 


tho photo-lithograph, prepared from an ink- 
impression sent to Mr. Fleet by General Cun- 
ningham, and published herewith. The catum- 
page shows—what indeed conld not have been 


the inscription has on the whole been well pre- 
served: it no doubt contains many passages, 
sometimes extending over half a dozen letters, 


where the stone is worn away, and the deci- 


phering of which has on that acconnt been very 
troublesome ; yet im the whole of the inoription 


traces ot least aro not visible ; and T ventore to 
hope that the new transeript will be found to 
contain a complete and trustworthy copy of 
thaeatiginal. 

Ag has been stated above, the inscription, 


| adifel is in Sanskrit, is engraved on two slabs. 


Th writing on the first slab covers 5’ 1)" in 
lonzth and 1’ 62" in height; that on the second 
slab 4" in length and 1’ 6" in height. Each 
portion contains twenty-one lines; bat the 
writing in the last line of the second. part 


On pr ail we read :—" Vajradima, nccording to our in. 
weription, before entering into Gwalior, had snbdued the 
king of Vindhyanagera. *. The Sanskrit text on p. dll 
containe the words feqsameaCry sie TTC 1 avis te 
In ghality the correct reading ia neithor indhyanagera 
poerannceire, bab Gidhinagara, nie! 

2 Thave alto had a rubbing of tha inscription,—pre- 
pared for Dr. Boreces,— which, for o rubbiog, is very 
vead, and the aight of which first mice Te wish to a 







| thednscription, With it alone, however, I abould not 
the tack 


have been able to accomplish ho task. 


inferred from Dr, Rajendralal’s acconnt—that 


therg is not a single akshara of which some - 
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covers only about one-third of the length of the 


whole line. Tho inseription has been carefully 
and beautifully written in Dévanigarl charac- 
ters by one Yasidéva-Digam barairka, 


_ ‘the sanof the Digambaras’ (V. 106) who is 


described as a poet in all languages," and 
engraved by the three artista Padma, the 
son oof Dévasvimin, Simhavaja, and 
Mihula, whose names are given in the con- 
eluding lines. As regards the forms of the 
letters, I mny state that the Sign for wis 
frequently not to be distinguished from that 
for 7, and that I often have fonnd it difieult 


to distinguish the signa for # and 7, and those | 


for Zand 7. Besides, I may draw attention to 
the sign for q which is used in Tare in L, 1, 
and in Fey towards the end of L. 11: and to 
that for 4, which occurs in 47TT and qaqa 
at the beginning of L, 3. Lastly, a peculiar 
sign for % is used in the word aor: in L. 9, 

On the spelling of the words, und on the 
observation of the rules of Smidhi, bat few 
remarks are required. Concerning the rules of 
euphony, it may be observed that a final 3 has 
not been changed to Anusrdra before a follow. 
ing initial 7 in L, 3 Tea: L138 ay 
ereqy, L.18 PitsanleqaTT", and |. 25 areas, 
and that @, wherever jt occnors, hag heen 
changed to =, even in L. 6, G=srrar, L. 0, 
qs", and L.22, ares. A. regards the spel- 
ling, we find ¥ for WT cverywhere, except in L. 5 

Tair ; but we have once WZ: for q:, in 
L.1. We have the dental for the palatal 


sibilant in Ha Li 8, arraiaa L. 30, STF. iy 20, | 


snes L. 40, safteara L. 82, Pattee L, 10. 
vara L. 40, geqraq L. 40, aires. L. 26, afer 
L, 2, Pret LL. “0, gega L. 19, qq L.12 and 
25, ga L. 13, art L. 5, 14, 23, and 29 and 
ge L. 2; (but we have also aq L. 29 step 
L. 28. srg L. 28, Pra L. 39, Frestt L. 13. 


ore L. 35, and spar b. 23).. On the other | 


hand, we find the palatal sibilant ned fur the 
dental sibilant in wa L.10 for aq, and =pq- 
area Li. 24 for qyeparp: (against aaa LL. 10). 
Imstly, the Jihvdweiliya has been employed 
instead of the lingual sibilant in ax, Pray. 
and jx, for frre, Peaey, and qAcR, all 
in L. 36, 

With the exception of the introductory sf 
* Yastdéya, by etatod in the inseription, was a friend 


of Manikaotha, the Comparr of the inacri tion, and of 
one Pratipa-LankAjy; vich, who was a friend ‘of bathe 











lf in verse, and was composed, by order 6£ 
the king Mahtp Ala, by the poet Mani-- 
kantha (or Manikanthay 1), who calls him- 
self a student of the Mimdwed pnd Nydya, 
and states that his father was the poet 





| Govinda, and his grandfather the chief of poets. 


Rima, and that he belonged to the Bhiiradvijn 
gitra (versea 104-105). It contains altogether 
112 verses, in the following metrea :— , 

Anushtubh: verses 2,11, 13-15, 21, 24, 25, 
32-34, 65, 66, 69, 79-99, 100 (only half a verse), 
101-105, 107, 108, 110-112. [Total 46.) 

Indravajri : verses 9, 72, 75, [3.] 

Upendravajra : verses 8, 74, [2] | 

Upajiti: verses 22, 30, 68, 71, 73, 76,106. [7.] 

Drutavilambita : verse 7. [1.] 

Vasantatilaka: verses 12, 20, 23 35-59, 70, 
78. (30, ye 

Sikhariyt: verses 4, 26, 28, 67, [4,] 

Mandikrinta: verse 31, (1.] . 

Sirddlavikridita: verses 1, 5, 6, 10, 16-19, 
20, 60-64, 77, 109 [16.] 

Sragdhari: verses 3 and 27, [2.] 

When T say that the inscription is in verse, I 
do not mean to maintain that it is a poctical 
composition from the beginning to the end: for 
the whole passage from yerse 71 to 112, except- 
ing perhaps two or three verses, is—with its 
sirings of names, lists of ornaments and sacri- 


_ ficial implements, and bare statements of fact— 


hardly more than a piece of prose putin the form 
of the Anushtubh and Trishtabh metres, But 
I believe that the first 70 verses will be found 
to compare favourably with any similar nomber 
of verses in sueh works as, e.g. the Vikramdne 
kadfvacharita, composed about the same time. 
If they contain no very striking and original 
thoughts, their author probably had little to 
tell, and he, at any rato, has shown that he was 
familiar with the rules laid down for poetical 
compositions of the kind, and had carefully 
studied the Kdryas in which those rules had 
been exemplified. His poetry is, on the whole, 
easy to understand, and his language correct 
and floent. 

Considering the great length of the inserip- 
tion, the historical information furnished by it 
No. VIlly which will Were sth ee fascrition 
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SASBAE A seacan TION OF MAHIPALA. 


son (2)Vajradaman, 


d the ruler of Gadhinagara | 








Gbpadri(Gwalior), 
‘ie cceeded by (3) Maigala- 
Verses 9-11.—(4) KirttirAja, who sncceed- 
. ed him, defeated the prince of Malnva. He 


built a temple of Siva in the town of 
Simhapintya-* 
Verses 12-13.—His son was (5) Miladéva, 
























4-15.—Milladéva’s son, from his queen 
‘Dbvavraté, was (6) Dévapila, 

Verses 16-30,—(7) Padmapala, his son, 
carried on wars in all quarters; his armies 
are said to have marched even to the sonth- 
‘ern-most point of India, He died young. 

‘Verses 31-67—He was sucededed by (9) 
who being described as son of Siryapéla 
(Siiryapdlasya sinuh, or, v- 51, Séryajanifa, 
‘and, ¥. 58, Siryanripanandana) and bhrairi 
of Padmapala, probably was a cousin 
of the latter, Nothing definite of any 
historical importance ia said of Ma hip ala, 
unless there is in v, 50 an allusion to some 
war in which a prince of the Gandharvas 
was defeated by him. As the inseription is 
dated Vikrama-Sathvat 1159, and as the 
temple at which it is put mp was only com- 
pleted, not began, by_ ipila, and waa 

ted Immediately after his coronntion, 
“iINy-MESIMS that the Intter event took 
place not long before V.-8. 1150. Mahipala’s 






minister was Gaura (verses 109 and 110), 

the son, it appears, of Yogtsvara (v. 77) 

The temple, at which the inscription is pat 
up, was built for and dedicated to Vishnu. 
This appears not only from the introductory 
verses (1-4), which invoke the blessings of 
Hari and of Aniruddha, ani incarns fom of 
Vishna, but also from the distinct statements 
in verses 26 and 28, where the temple is de- 
scribed as bhavanaw Haréh and Hari-sadanam 
=s : 

* Tam unable to identify this town. 
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‘iho edifice of Hari,’ or ‘seat of Hari,’ and 


from thereferences to Vishou, his wife Lakshmi, _ 


and his incarnations, in the later portion of the 


inscription. That the name Pad manatha, 
in the 44 namah Padmandlhdya with which 
the inscription opens, must be taken to be a 
local naine of Vishnu (suggested by such 
ordinary names of that deity as Padmanabha, 
Padmagarbha, Padmin) clearly appears from 
a comparison of the verses 30 and 69. In the 
former verse we read that Padmap Ala died 
when the god, who from what precedes can be 
no other than Vishgu, tas only half completed ; 
and in y. 69 we are told that Mahipiéla, so 
soon as he had been crowned, vowed fo complete 
Padmanitha,and that he kept his vow 
(¥. 70). It is easy to conjecture that this 
particular name was chosen to honour the 
memory of the prince Padma pila (see V. 1) 


who had begun the erection of the temple and 


buildings connected therewith, and had, it 
appears (see V. 30), designed the charitable 
institutions which were completed only by his = 
BucCeSssOr. | | 


how they were kept up, what portion of his 


revenues Mahipala devoted to the erection 
of the temple-buildings, what idols he gave to 
the temple, what ornaments he presented them 
with, what arrangements he made and what 
implements he furnished for their worship,— 
has been folly stated im verses 71-102 of the 
jnseription, and need not be repeated here. I 
will only add, that Iam unable to identify the 
village of Pishigapalli (v. 75), the income 
from which was divided into 30 shares, of which 
a few were allotted to the god, and by far the 
greater number to Brahmans. The statement, 
in the original publication, that ‘ assignments 
of land in the districtof Brahmapura were 
made for the support of the temple" rests on 8 
misunderstanding. 

The contents of the concluding portion of the 
inscription (verses 103-112) have already been 
given above. 

In my transcript I have enclosed within 
prackets all aksharas which are indistinct in the 
eatampage, from which I knve transcribed the 
text: all those aksleras, about which I am at 
all doubtful, I have pointed out in the notes. 
ne 

« Jour, Beng. dt. Soc. Vol. XXXI. p. 402. 
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f trast I shall not "be blamed for having 
omitted from my translation the yeraes 95-60, 
A literal translation of these verses, which 
frequently temind one of Passages in -the 
Addambari and Fdsavadatid, would have been 
impossible or would have required more notes 
than the verses deserve, Besides, to the Sans- | 


krit scholar those verses will offer no difficulty ; 
and for the historian Gnatqiainted with Sang. 
krit the short sbstract of their contents which 
T havo inserted betweon the translation of vy, 
34 and 61, will, I believe, be sufficient, 
Text. 
First Paré. 


ar irert Taratia wrare: areddtee: 1—V, 11, 
Lome 





MSR a as aR: 1 |= Y. 19. 

Wet TT Pe eget seq: 
‘i | Tat | 

| 9a(Sa Sree TTT ArT ll—V, 19. 
att STAT ae ete entit array | , 
aay =f i Ma eT) TT I —V, 14; 
canta BOAT eT |e rece eegay | 
TTT seta [a] aq Prasat —V, 15, 
Te Oi aca atace ge HRaaq il —V. 4. Patera (8 | Hatalaear: sthperare: ga. 
wWeldiaeqeaerarat Mrarpirsrar.  Weearaiy a- is 
Ta: HIST: MAAS ETT | ["] 





arctasai saatis 





T RPS: ahaa Sa 
Wire: Mee =Tg att esrgeriza] nse 
=v | 

TATA TT: Papa- | 





= = —\. 16. 
Bearer: errata: aeerere! avers ferorr- 
Sterarsratarararara (alata et i 
| aes t : " og Areva: qar rrahy la: waaay Liar = | Ce 
Soviets weary eeatat aa sirarieet aa | rawezrugear Mw) eh i 
Prsarseqicga [ahr] aeritagard | J Vaz. 
intake hare ps, lear] yt, not 3, 
“Read gateq, ' Read gies. 
" Head Hapeqf, 3 Read “ay engt,, 
™ Tad STE aaa a ea, ; tho clahara *¥ may 
hare leew altered. des iy . 


Weed “wags, =“ 





* From the ink-[otpressigm,: » Rewl “awreqals. 
* Read “qy;,, ™ Reed “ofan. '' Read fala, 
™ The realling hq i crrhain, 


ue Pin re T am somewhat - donbifel about the fret 
alshart; itlooks to me like J, altered to J. ‘The folluw. 






sl & Ve ‘Sasbahu Temple Inscription of Mahipala—Vikrama-Samvat 15a. 


URCeHS CETUS ambets (a Rill acta ie Ne eet leliaada aA el aAU TRAE SE GROOMER ERR REEEAT erreMele Cater Ee Henislecleiageaey 

a x ata ace RIC ai CaNalicls Teast Se AAETR IAL Goa pena sas ening Meenas earn 
antec ap tas RCRA MEIER RAR HUH OSIM Ia Baphel aca aa een We SIS ha TRE ey SatSeMgeT ER CHOA Ala 
be heist SUK ATEA RENAN rofl GEC ANNE RTO BAN! RHA ALU ee ar Wikhey . RICA Re es TEA CIMARY oe aguas natn 
HAAR CTA FRR LS AHS AC OMAARAT NAEP R UTA eI RT ena ae => Reval en PALA MMAR ITBAL Oe apart 
x A ri RACHA cts + He LL CU Aaa (ARATE A SA Le STCH A SS hy Mi scistrcccy. reerE Er Spree: iermmaasdican {QM aN. te 
y eer en mee fat aasbaa psy JOG CERCA Oe COL AEs tenes Sean His ARa INRA UaaRA 
| PERCE tee Caieced Mts iti aut ty CRG ae Ne ULE eee Tp hee oo RANA SSP TAS ae diame atest 
ro ied tp i Lae Raa aay RAR: haPsztieg ely UR SAAT RRTEIE ag Gawts Rirack ee naan 3 waned ACMA ATIANAT | 
A did’ ‘ ARRAN RATS x ata oe Reruns Act any bee sey Sak ee SET hdl NAA er dAMAs acuta 


as 


= 


eee “i Signet abe Me 
16 ee ound : wide ances 


oe eee ee es eae ne : Beretes Feit a a AOA AB of 
18 aRAgA: b aL aS ala ee ARAL askin CHE Flt PAD HAART TCA CZAR ARIMANPTIM AT RGIS AREA TAMA ak SRIRAMRAAL aCe: ad 
VAG GRR CARA ARSU AAT MT RL PRALINE AA Naa AG AA AMAR IT AANA dg IT Ae BAAS AACA RASA Smal Saakey atl RR ACATiCAn ad Na eT 
eCAR SRM TA AS ANAT SH iat wa aaa’ Qe ARTA RRIE ANG Taas Naz ARAL aes Aaa aM Ale Gal een rath gems vansaarieaaad 


by 
Ss 


RANA AA Ceo EESTI (cig Ne AACESUNRR CRT CLIC ee Rar de {ASI EMCI CIGICPOR GE eh FoPRIGERE CCR etle audaaaarectea ANQaAAG BATT Ae 


KE Ee Anaad TeulcGe dds paRhas alte MAANMAleMaG Aga amaalaaa Caesar qricaesa SING TEN aaa Badal erate aiealusinaaddaat aad 
heSity ya eae va a7 aera sl Raat derslatlaltasrntea raya: SDAA IAA AAI UA RARE GAME: ce ABIES MA CAR eu tae oe = EF 
Ae Ace AUS CHA ATCA HAA CHARS | HON NH: ea CTMAI AA ALS A TAL CIA A eG AH (ROMAARALAA An Oa 
AE shh i Gian ceceowna Wad ee ior ge te en | saa at 
AAG Wetec. .. yl ae ae rye laaltee) 


Bai 
+ 


= “ul = ‘< 


hal 
Le 


PEEL aa ie ahaa} 
30 Ra ret Ree Gt aa o Be e qe RET RTA RAAT, Be CARS AAT a 
ECE pape CHACHA GAR AR A eS BR pepe Pctoet ha Ags es Re 
2 (SUR OU SIGE Roa miaie BoM tablet pies Ee sik EE euiea a ae 
fault ales SMC AWG A CALA a, AA AHA AMMA L: one CICERO 
4 Bie at WeSrartt peg AG TecTee ee eae aRTle PEAR REAR naga Cate ak erly RRA Sa iat 
aie a lee CABIEE Terk, tastes leet ae STR auras Ace Auta ‘Se ae PCa KG rine ALAA RACAL TARA TIA PAA rs] 
on 25 peer CAS CMES RRA aR ee SLAC TRA one ee ages ee oon a MER SIRT mets ake 
38 Son aie ti ose nom hy Uoaltdhed A [aga SUA snaaceanon ak ventana esd hed na id : ap rleehe GH ans | Raga? AKI etre 
Net pa iih tes dcciddd Bale : aaa ale th uf\s ng PONG Sais Se pons ay zh, SEE [aie aus BIKE Wee eae ane Sa u J m de dg dae ay as min 
ATA es SEC LEAR: tan ats cur ae “ae ele te HAIG eS SS GNI SG TIRE BARE BRIE SUT PUSS Ig ames (rot aut GuGoeG “ad 
aa aN Laat a enake Le ay “Sines hice: RE ao ores ca a duiawe sans Sur eee pe Paes web LUNG Gee Ail cal Ze cl MENT aie Aa SR GoR ia as 
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gaat acraTareay: Pre [ai laa 
Oat cenae aser: Tih Poke al 


—V 15. 


ingen Base pees (Feats s:| WT 


aa: RATS: Wha: ® Alta: RPaleaars- 
eT: | 
(g)er: area aarcar ee 7H: Teaser gftar. 
ee) Een 
i! 
(a )ear’* 4 ToT F- 
tae factor 4: 
sirewr) a sft sath 


—V. 19. 





hapa tetas =e 


a 
rom” vat utes natty area 


—Yy, 29. 


at x ae arti Serica rea) 


ay asa aa ot a 


r 
sty woeeateaners cect —V.25. 
NS 





™ Originally aerayaazes- 


* Read eee aareae 
7 Tam somewhat doubtfal about the first two akgharas 


of Choee enclosed im the Laseniggehe 
™ Read ream Read FAA, 


aaa wer. 


2 Toad Sarfeara”- 
* Read Wray. 


™ Toad ata. 


HPTSaa- 


“waresreaiea]: Brava 


= é 
ee —————————— 








: fave er a Piles 


bola ' fareraara( = |Prar | arar | areer- 
| rT: i 
farenrarlea] ga: waeaiaa| a) eer aaa 
aTareea 
("*] Was FAA Hed et HKTAs | 


— yy oo. 
rated Rogge ay aairaeeg ae | 
Bat Sra eA FS | AAT TAT \ 


—V. 30, 


Fateaearexcivcal a cmnsan fetrort 


—V. So. 
pare age sae sa | 
marge 8) age: Ea ATT “Vv. 34. 


(ears gered face Se WHAT: 

SST TAA: AAT TTA: | 
are Far: wrasse arta 
pe ea feat ar- | 


‘bald 

nies aefer ae at forte” 

cart aa: wate feaaegea- 
Ginetmeoee, to WW. 


—V. 35, 





t safe rere nia u =v, 37, 


waar wae a fa [sera Pret 

s toad “qaieagued. = Read qeaGRIrs. 
“Read THA. 9 Thead °F alaTeat. 
Tool m4. a? Teal (Saar. 

* Reid Paysay?. # Read “ATT. 
Read gpieatr. ** Read “Seat. 

a Read “az. ® Read fate. 





y oe TS POT ——- F 





_ med Rardreret cizeagrqe | —V_ 93. ed wife saftreres caer i) —V. 47, 








need arya" | Prarlare RTE | —V, 48. | 
—¥: 
Waar ates Prat [at le [eat la | 





| i Vs 49. j 






i fp (er : | =i 
a nila tea a)s Al Paracesr |) 
—h 44. | 

"] fet afar 


Tanager: | 
274 | arcairg Paieat ez arg 





Wes era ay SUH s Ga wea" 1 —V, 55. 
aera Sry: areas 
SATA HT Tey Stazaect| 
ei (a ife'm. 
= ape Tae “© ™ Read arm. . * Read “qayaps sri. Read “ara”. 

" Read aeeq Ta, ' Read ay fry. | "Read Witla: ™ Road aaa. 
“" Head “itera. ** Road az. rad x 
© Read aft. ' Read “gz” siopmesit le 

eae tend . 7 ™ This sign of interpunctantion should have been, 

. | . 2 ee Lo as i TAT] i ELL Li heen £ 
i Heal 7-447. = Read J. = | after the procedigg line. m 
* Head “yarg:, “* Read arog? Read Swe, © Bend THERE. 

* Head “Ae fay.” ** Read “wet, “ Heal GeTq. Read aft. 

































ae “Wieden i 
—V. 64 
sifaiae warts: acta dra : —V. 65. 
wat 7a ae snes faraa | 
Partrefari argos fararfetearaPa: i —V. 66. 
42a sat) Feqaaaipesdtra “aHEUT- 
cage dia ar aaaHa ReTeaAAe | 
me OF OF Ww eectresighte 
(ylaeq earart Parana sib Saal il 2 
oe Ov. 
["] tarfeaterizar F oT 
Pramarrredaat Abs, shablaah as iN 
—YV, 68. 
TAH TAT Tea Ta CTA | 
qTwardes date: Hears: TET TF Y as 








ee) 
ty wa asd a Ae Pars 
eaares ATT erearaiata: et TM —V- 5Y. 

free Statens: & Tar Waa F 

afroreaearet ar faa) 
“att 

afa en) weatgar a weal wa a ern Te): 

aise) fareaerans ara cra eaTaea- | 


‘ —Y. 60. 


eerie aria) Prgert (qr Arar IL) | 
cara tafacalt- 


alae Hava faa ar aT] 
Ler) aera SPE) Sus Ta | 





far “Malahide qaaeet attaiea T/T) 
Tard Hadits See Areaar TI | 
(atta erate fz4 ait ay Taare Gea 


aaracie at a et fra gaat Cat nba | 
th rT ie 





= Siren ahs vm = 
—V.6 


Per bib fever erat: Sears Fates 
are 7 [ate 
7 a ariarjafara(a: d)aeeaer- 


sateen apt (eleaetoqerert| za) 
Tey ee ATT: wplaas- 

© Teal gy?, © Read aff. 

© Red A. ™ Read wg. 








-s HRs Angbtlal ebost Ehoes tes ihn sage’ 
alee} ah fret. 


Read afeaa- *? Read meer. o Read aia. .* Read wey. _ 
| —— ee «3 This ckuhara might be read ft. 
* Read [tq9e. ™! Rend waenat ay (3. < = , & te 7 Bead iiots 4 
1 Read "aul. Read sage. a xe ci as ae a 


“ Read aifafae waeqhaaa: "* Read aIE-T". 








erates: aint a era: sfharsifars: | 
ft): attra: ardairar (eife aresrs i 


—V. 80 


THI rere 
TeRMT WANT: | 


T ees spre area: 11 —Vi a1. 


sient mer." a Tete Ie: TAPRE j 


Tear Pesercera airsit fier: | 


ht a Wit: Tear] fest. n—V. 83. 


esiearas Parti tae: ga i) | Vga. 
stay ashen | 

“SATA ATIC 11 —V 85. 
Tar ta: sata: | 





ar (gnmrena nirde freee | _y 86. : 





efteateri | 4 4ofA- 
ie ; a 
atarax Aixmy ee ait: n —V, 87, 
*, STIR ECNS tates" PrerPearae | 
hy FE TTSIAS alive ig CO 83. 






** Roth abvAaras are quite certain, 

» Read (f:-27¢aq97. * Read mMeaatta:. | 

PF Read earey.. | 

7 7 am donbtfo} Ghent this akvhora: this and the 


following akvhara might possibly be read ae, 


! Toad wr ™ Read “(€ firy°. | 


| 

\ | 
| 

| 


& Fi —V, 82, 


et aft Pareaearnadiend Poh i —V, 92. 
Fete ovate aes a Fler 
arena otaar Prematrraes (xr) wat —V. 93. 
starr (ara) wt phe ob 
TATA Sear = 
ee i. ead ay V. 94. 
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Om! Adoration to Padmanitha! 

(Verse 1.)—May this white Aniruddha™ of 
spotless body long protect the worlds !—he 
into whom is transformed the fame of the 
illustrious prince Padma, which, being sung 
aloud in every quarter by people whose eyes 
were joyfully opened, first spread on the earth, 

* and then in its course had rendered white the 
abodes of Hari, Hara, and Brahman! 

(V. 2.)—May Hari protect you!—ho who 
wears on his crest a piece of sapphire, exhibit- 
ing as it were, resting on his hair, a new elond 
bul out (from if)! 

ig i a god, the lord of Usha, 
fashioned out of the mass of the fame of the 
ornaments of the earth, (so that he appenrs) as 
if (made) of pearl-stone,™* of a lustre exceedingly 
white and pure, protect the worlds! Thinking 
that his dark complexion has become altogether 
unknown in the three worlds, he carries, I fancy, 


the badge of his colour in the lustre of the sap- — 


" phire joined to the edge of his dindem ! 








0% Read regret a TACT. 

* Read ar aia. © Head sida 

a abont this akshara. 

it 

t8 ‘ am soon doa benke af Eradyevcsh or Sadie 
by Snbhaact mayors ay to others, Kakudratl, the 
sn ai of Rukmin ; his wife ia Ushi, the daughter ot 
ter: of Hukmin K to, others, Gabber e Volek hath 
icky called Piaicharitra or vatas, consider him as | 


an fnearuation or part of Vishou and identify bim with 


% 





(V. 4.)—What he wears here on his crest is 
not a piece of sapphire, nor is the holy one who 
glitters here made of pearl-stone. His body is 
rendered pale by the long separation from Usha 
(and) he even now carries the blue lotua which 
had the good fortune of forming her eur-orni- 


| ment. 
(V. 5.)—There was a prince Lakshmana 
an ornament of the Kachchhapaghiata — 


race, surpassing in manliness the son of Indra 
(and) an object of reverence for all princes. 
Wielding his bow (and) promoting the welfare 


| of hia subjects, he unaided, like Prithu, made 
| the earth obedient to his will, after he had by 
| force extirpated even mighty princes (as Prithu 
| had uprooted the mountains.)"* 


(V. 6)—From him sprang the illustrions 
printe Vajrad aman, resembling the wielder 
of the thunderbolt. When by honest means he 
had pot down the rising valour of the ruler of 
Gadhinagara,’* his proclamation-drum, 
which fulfilled his vow of heroism, resounded 
in the fortof Gépédri, conquered in battle 
by his irresistible strong arm. 

(V. 7.)—Knowing that he surely was not 
outweighed by any prince on the earth, he from 
curiosity had himself weighed of his own 
accord against donations of qnite pure gold. 

(V. 8.) —Then came the ruler of men named 
Mafgalaraja, (who scatlered) his enemies as 
the thousand-rayed (sun) does the darkness. 
As he for ever paid worship to the Lord (Isvara), 
so he was worshipped by thousands of great 
lords. 

(V. 9.)—Then came the lord of men, the 
illystrious Kirttiraja, Whenever ho 
marched forth, the sheets of dust rising from 
his armies took away, wonderful (fo relafe), 


the colour of the sun" * and at the same time 


that of the enemy. 


(V. 10.)—Shall we tell the wondrons tale of | 


this lord of men? By this ocean of bravery 
was the countless host of the prince of Malava 


Ahathkira, self-consctousness."—Goldetiicker's .Dic- 
fionary, #0, 3/7 . 

18 The exact meaning of 4 , Which occura aguin 
in ¥. 4, is tokoown tome. The word ia not given in our 
dict onmries, 

a2 Bee Vieknu-Purdna 1. 13, 82; and e.g. Kddambart, 


Caled Ea, I. p 5 amy fF qqilzazcaitras- 


aT ats 
re) inagara ia Kinyakabja. 
me word for ‘san" also moana ‘ friend.’ 
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‘due course marched to the southern region ; 


Siincniamedt Seu adie that (prince) hud 


met with defeat, the villagers surrounded their 
houses with the multitudes ‘of spears, which 
through fear had fallen from the hands (af has 
soldiers) in every direction, 

(V-11.}—In the town of Sit hapaintya 
he caused to be built a wonderful temple of the 
lord of Piirvati, which shines like a column of 
fame. 

(V. 12.)—From him was born the lord of the 
earth, the high-minded Méiladé va, known ns 
Bhuvranapila, causing joy to the world, 
His body was decorated with the irreproachable 
marks of a universal soverei 1; his fame was 
equal to Mann's, ; 

(VW. 13.)—When this powerful T railé kya- 
mi! la protected the whole earth whose other 
rulers had been destroyed, the world contained 
Lo rival of his. 

(V.14.)—His queen was Dévavrati, na 
Lakshmi (is the wife) of Hari. From her was 
born to that lord of the earth ason, the illustri- 
ous Dévapaéla. 

(¥. 15.)—He surpassed Karns hy his rene. 
rosity, the son of Prithi by his knowledge of 
the bow, and Dharmarija by his trathfulness, 
He asa youth was the abode of modesty, 

(V.16.)—Through the religious mvrita of 
his subjects he had a son whose power of in- 
tellect was free from blemish, the illustrious 
lord Padmapaéla: like Mindhitri he was 
the ornament of universal sovereigns, Think- 


ing as it were ‘how can, even though | am | 


master, another levy taxes’ f° he on his expedi- 
tions in the various quarters again and again 


obstructed the fiercesrayed (sun) with the thick | 


(clouds of) dust (raised) by his armies, 
(V.17.)—After his troops of soldiers and 
horse had subdued the other quarters, they in 


Lis Compare with the above averse of the Fikram iin. 
dfearharita (111, 77) which enils : 
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The samo idea ooours in verse 19 (really ¥, 20) of the | 
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(and) when the night-walkers saw the masses. 
santly raised up by them (and) falling down 


etiikang that a lofty bridge was again being 
bailt.*** * 
V. (18.)—Since the host of the gods had been 
deprived of its colour by his fame, beautiful 
like the splendour of the moon, surely all the — 
wives of the immortals, of Indra and the reat, 
not going near their Jovers from fear lest they 
should err and act improperly, envy now Sri 
ind Guwri, who at once were united with the | 
body of their hnsband2" “oie 
(V. 19.)—Who has anywhere soon the trees 
radiant with every Wished-for fruit 2 Whoany- 
where the cows yielding desires ? Who any- 
where the gems granting the object of one's. 





Wishes? (But) who has observed that any 
‘person's hopes were not fulfilled by that lord ?- 


A distinguished hero thon is an excellent 
garden, which contains such things even ag 
trees of paradise. = 

(V. 20.)—His doing it wns, that the banda of - 
robbers,’** even before they had heard of prince 
Padma, with bodies noclad an account of 
their wretched ness, complained overy moment 
in the forests that the earth was well protected 
since, alna, what used not to be, such nokednesa 
had come upon them, 

(V.21)—While he was ruling the earth, 
forming round existed (only) in potter's wheels," 
covetousness (only) in the Acquirement of ree 
ligions merit, hard were (only) the round 
breasts, ‘ 

(Vv. 2.)—Knowing that to press the highly 
Virtuous is not Approved of, and also that i is 
wrong to be familiar with the merciless, he 
laid hold neither of the bow nor of the sword, 
nevertheless he defeated his enemies, | 
a - : 3 
ed as the wives of the ki or ae ALY apEeseat 


_ Woe Cg tA i ne E tis metre f 
ital, ~ sovonas ofthe ‘metre: for 


ria it 










ness gf t there wax ne W7 in tho sonmt.of erring, gididi- 


fusion,” &e, For similar pasm COM pare e.g. 


sAtambari, L. pp. @xvd Ut; and Pe airodadid, pp. 17 and 


125, 

ser, which hus been translated hy ‘highly vir- 
thons,’ also denotes the bow ‘on whic “the string has 
been fized.’ and fal erat ' moreitess." aloo vents *aword ;* 
compare 9. Fdsavidaiti, p- 129, Mees yeep T 
TRIM: vit, 













taining the man-lion ; its maker was chosen by 
all the gods, who haye found (Mere) a home, 


earth, Oh,may the whole turn out to be fit 
for Hari! 

(V. 30.) —When the god was (only) half com- 
| pleted, (ond) when eight of the most excellent 
twice-born had been installed,*"* Padma pala, 
| still a youth, throngh the adversity of fortune 
| obtained a seat on the lap of Sarmkrandana.™** 
(V.. 31.)—(Then) his brother, the son of 
| Sirya pala, the illustrious Mahi paladé- 

lis. | perto Bact iss tek, | va, the abode of good deeds, became ruler at 
deacons of Paistee the fruit of those two, the glorions GGpadri. When they had come 

(V. 26,.)—This supporter of his subjects, who | to him of wide-spread fame, bravery and genero- 
wns an ornament of the earth, who knew the | sity, which in the absence of the son of Hari (Ar- 
law (and) was like unto the gods, caused that | juna) and thesonof the Sun {Karna} had been 
edifice of Hari to be built, How can I pos- | in distress, had at last (again) found a master. 
sibly with words tell its height ?"* The lion (V. 32.)—Engaged in the creation of minis- 
who has sscended its top, means to devour, it | ters, in the preservation of the Brilmanas, and in 
seems, the deer in the moon. the destraction of his enemies, that prince par- 

(V.27.)—From the top of the gold-orna- took of themature of Brahman, Vishnu, and Siva, 
mented staff on this temple, which rivals the (V. 33.)—When this king, « tressary of 
mountain’™* of the moon-carrying (Siva), there splendour, protected the broad earth, none else 
constantly (waves) this holy flag, white as the wag endowed with splendour but the sun, none 
moon; hanging down at the setting of the | olse was a king bot the moon. 
wind 38. appears like the Ganges whon, falling (V. 34.)—When his coronation-ceremony 
down from heaven, it enters the thickly-matted | had been performed by well-conducted (persone, 
tawny-bright hair of the god of- gods Sambhu, 
whose body is coated with ashes. and singurs thus praised him in lofty strains :— 

(¥. 28.)—* This is that mundane egg; the [Inthe following verses Mahip&la is com- 
Lotus-born (Brahman) will be here, whom | pared (vy. 35) to Brahman, (vy. 96) to Madhava 
ngain we here shall carry on our vehicle | (Krishna-Vishnu), (v.37) to Haliyudha (Bala- 
through the air’: surely those swans are ever | rima), (vy. 38) to the destroyer of Sambara 
present at the lofty sent of Hari, after they | (Kimadévn), (v. 39) to Sarmkura, (v.40) to 
have (ins) admitted it to be the golden egy | Siva, (vy. 41) to Indra, (ve42) to Kuvéra, (v.43) 
unopened,’ bila to the sun, (v. 44) to the moon, (v. 45) to the 

(¥. 29.)—Within the glittering structure | son of Satyavati (Vyisa), (v.45) to Bhagiratha, 
stands the lord of Lakshmi, high like the | (v. 47) to the Righava (Rima), (v. 48) to 
golden mountain (Méru); (if is) a dwelling | Yudhishthira, (v.49) to Vrikédora (Bhimnséna), 














of the Sea-born (goddess Lakshmi) supporting | (v.50) to the son of Indra (Arjuna), (v.51) to — 


the most excellent of the twice-born (and) con- | the son of the Sun (Karma), (v. 52) to the sea, 





an Compare Fikrom@akadévackarit IV. 122 seata- 0 ie. the Him4élaya. . 
sory ay eye. ‘ “We may assume that ewans were carved on the 


; if I nnderstand this verse rightly it ae LE arery figure Ciprtkeh, which is indicated by the word Wy, ) 


At Prince had Griven hie cnormies ‘Iotua: the | represents these carred ewans as live Neagrtwishct his 
that } beautiful Like the gold opti va | pa at the temple, which they take to be tha catadane 
Wak be hove gatinte a oom a wits the wives of the | pues egy, to serve na vehicles for Brahman who ie born 
ee "te Heataied il he rskmapect sented blow 
a ld nl ad, Viz ® & 

Srp row ares a Sola of time verse 71, which was connoctéd with tho temple. For the 

: ae oe SS use of the word fafa compare below verse 79, 
Hive baile “* ic. Indra; the sense ie * Padmapéla died,’ and aso 
s ‘ 





| Warrior went to the heaven of Indra. 


und so was this temple on the surface of the 


and) when he was seated on the throne, bards — 


walla of the temple; the poet fin order to employ the 
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(¥. 53) to a lion, (vy. 54) to an élephant, (v. 
55) to the day-lotus, (vy. 56) to the night-lotus, 
(v. 57) to an ornament, (vy. 58) to the sandal ; 
(¥. 59) he is praised a8 surpassing the deer and 
(v. 60) the moon, 

Incidentally he is (v, 51) called Sdrya-janiia 
"begot by Sirya,' (v.58) Siryenripa-nandana 
‘son of prince Siiryn,' (vy. 57) Kachchhaparikula. 
buishana ‘an ornament of the Kachehhapari 
family, and (v, 49) entitled Bh avransika- 
maltla. (V.41) he is stated to have been 
familiar with the impervious tracts of the 
5 rikambuvarnagiri, and (v. 50) to hare 
obtained fame by defeating in battle the king 
of the Gandharvas, 

After verse 60, the bards continne prising 
Mahipila os follows ]:— 

(V. 6L)—*That the son of Prithi at the 
capture of Uttara’s cows had alone put to 
flight the enemies,—that, it ig true, we had 
learnt before, because Arjuna has been praised 
(for it) by Vyiisa ;*"* but now (only) can we form 
a clear conception of it, after we have seen 
how you, O illustrious Mahipala, unaided 
are striking down the host of the enemics| by 
thousands on the battle-field. 

(V. 62.)—"Need we tell (even) more facts 
about you, O lord? You are the nHosurpassed 
receptacle of the rules of policy. Hear, O 
master of the earth, how it fares with the four 
that are beloved to you: your fame spreads in 
(all) quarters ; your praise is ever in the month 

of the virtuons; the whole earth reverences 
you; fortune delights to dwell in the honse of 
(you) the friend of the twice-born, 

(V.63.)—“Is it strange, O Bhuvannai- 
Kamalla, that king Bhagiratha should have 
Jed away this Mandikini from the world of the 
Lotus-born (Brahman) and brought it down to 
the earth below? But wonderful indeed is 
this, O lord, that from the orb of the earth 
here below you have made the stream of your 
fame to ascend upwards to the world of the 
‘Lotus-born. 








vis. in the Virtfaperran of the Mahthi4rata, 
™ The king is likaa mountain, on whose lofty slopes 
the atars es bo raat. Compare o.g. Kidembart, I. p.o 


me The word #9tf appears to me to denota a row 


aet of roomea or builili attached to a temple for the 
aovommodation of bily ent learned Heike (it oecmrs 


in in the same sonav ante, Vol, VIL, p. 26, . StGae 
Midhavadiva-brahmapurt), whore, a8 in the present in- 
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(V. 64)—“Nothing strange ix thore it 
O lord, that, such ax you are, you with your 
quick arrows completely bereft of confidenes i. 





your enemies hundreds of thousands “nds 3 re ra 1 
battle; bout that in your anger, like the god of 


ed their very nature—that indeed does rouse 
our woruler, | 
(V. 65.)—" Your depth surpasses (that of) 
the ocean, your lustre ( that of ) the sun, Four 
bravery (that of) the lion; with whom then 
ean you be compared 7 ) bees dj oa” 
(¥. 66.)—" The bracelet, O pr tor of the 
earth, shines on your massive arm na if it we 
the diadem of the goddess of victory dwell 
within your arm, oo. 
(V. 67.) —" Becanse continually engaged te 
worship you have uttered the praises of the — 
lord of the three worlds, therefore surely has 
he, pleased, firmly established you here. On 
your exalted lap, O ornament of the earth, wa 
seo a row of star "™ spotless like the bright rays 
of the son and the moon, in the guise of astri g 
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(V. 68.)—When he had thus heen praised by 


the bards, when he had reverenced the immor- 


tals, the preeeptors and the twice-born, set free 
the inmates of the prisons, (and) granted assur. 
ance of safety to all beingrs,— 

(V. 62.)—He, so soon as he was crowned, of 
his own accord made ‘two ows, to complete 
Padmanatha, (and) to give his daughter to 
& good hushand. : 

(V. 70.)—And both these things did he, en- 
dowed with discernment, accomplish. The 
king's danghter was given to a hngband, charm. 
ing as the god of love, (and) this lofty temple 
of the glorions Pad m andtha was completed, 
an imperishable embodiment of fame. 

(V. 71.)—And having appointed the remain- 
ing chief Brihmans, he attached a Brahma. 
purt™’ (to the femple). UWnwearied (and) 


(Rumenennerss se ers 


a ie sy is poutoned afterwards and Vol. VI. 
Vikrainénkadtcarka eo 99, TE thes caoetsene 
mentioned in note 13 above we find the word arg need, 


| instead of aregdt (v.53 diipy epfs ieET- 


=e 


seo above, rerse 40), and that 2 path: Baths the 


goes 









(¥.72.)—Having done both, the master of 
the world, the universal sovereign of princes, of 
mature intelligence (and) the light of his family, — 
made donations for the cooking of the naivfdya 
of the glorious Pad man ft haand for lights. — 

(V. 73,)—The brahwéttara™™ rising from the 
small hall the lord himself divided into two 
portions ; one half was assigned to the glorious 
Padmanitha and the other half to the lord 
of the gods, Vaikuntha. 

(¥. 74.)—The prince arranged suitably for 
the complete maintenance of the tribe of attend- 
that there might be public performances before 
Padmanitha, 

_(V. 75.)—Having properly divided Pits ha- 
napalti, he allotted five shares and a half to 
the god, and twenty-four shares and a half to — 

(V. 76.)—The lord of the earth gave all 
a mine of salt tothe god. 


((V. 77.)—With him there came to share the 
unseen (fruit of his pious deeds) the famous son 
of ¥ ig bayar a, endowed with the charac- 
teristics of a ange, in all matters a depository of 
the prince's confidence, a receptacle of modesty, | 
a home of propriety, a seat of learning, a mine 
of sacred study, an unsurpassed dwelling of 
gratitude, a treasury of benevolence. 

(V: 78.)—Confiding in him,- the moon of | 
princes, taking delight in the law, entrusted to 
him all acts of piety; (and) the sage entered | 
into the thoughts of the king, because he was 
similarly disposed, was free from envy, and | 
esteemed excellences (in ofhers). | 

(V. 79.)—The following are the names of the 
sages who by Mahip4la were given shares’** 
in that village ; the particulars are stated in the 





(¥V. 80.)—First, the intelligent Dévalabdhi, 
| then Sridharadikshita, (and lastly) the sage 
| (Stiri) Kirttiratha,—(fhese) , three twice-born 
| received each one share and a half. 

(V. 81.)—Gaigidhara, Gautama,” Malaka, 
Gayidhara, Dévyaniga, Vasishtha, Dévasarman, 
Yasaskara,— 

(V. 82.)—Krishpa, Varthasvimin, Grihada- 
sa, Prabhikara, Ichchhidhara, Madhu, Tilhéxa, 
Purushittama,— 

(V.83.)—Ramésvara, the excellenttwice-born, 
and the twice-born Dimdidara ;—these eighteen 
sages received one share each. The twice-born 
-—~«Shatthabha 

(V. 84.)—received three-quarter shares. 
Ratna and Tihuntka, the worshippers of the 
gods, received both half a share each. This 
completes the list of the sages.*** 

(¥. 85.)—And out of the shares of the god 
the prince gave half a share to the sage (Siri) 
the Kdyastha Lihobhata (7) to be bis for 















ever, 

(V. 86.)—To the god the king gave a golden 

| diadem covered with precious stones; in tho 
midst of it a very lange jewel is shining. 
— (V. 87.)—The ornament of princes gave 4 
frontal ornament made of emeralds ; the spotless 
lord of the earth also (gave) a golden ornament 
for the neck, blazing with precious stones. 

(V. 88.)—He gave pair of arm-rings set 
with many precious stones, and also four brace- 
lets ornamented with jewels of great value, 

(V. 89.)—This one set of ornaments, contain- 
ing precious stones, 1s for the Lord; the second 
set, Aniruddha’s, is solely of gold, and is 

as follows :-— 

(V. 90.)—Achy uta every day wears four 
braceleta, also a pair of fdlapattas, (and) a frit- 
figéra with a golden handle (?)™ 

(V. 9L.J—A maagdlihd (7) of silver was given 
accompanied by five kafichdlas™’; also four 
plates of brass for holding the noivédya ;— 

(V.92.)—three suvarndedas (7), (a2) decora- 
| tions for the attendants of the god. And 






















to be the sanctuary 


a 
irpha-griha,or below, v.25 | ” seats. os ah , 


eum distributed 24). See anfe, Vol. VIL p. oy, 
note 30, 

iM aTaqe is probably the same he Tea a, oo ir 
ornament; the other term I do pot understand. 

ut WeTeET rere (F) appears to be an uppor gurme nt, 
Raye = ‘G ‘a bodice’ or’ waistcoat,’ The firvt line 

f the following verse I do not understand. Surarndnda 
ia used for brahminda above, ¥. 2. 






ms For AfafBAt: one would have expected AfPTS1/T7r- 
Sea above v. 20. Slate is used in tho samo canta 
sense in ¥. 40 of the inscription mentioned above, note 116. 
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above was fixed a lotus of 
umbrella for the Lord. 

(V. 93.)—And the silver image of Ani- 
roddha will always be bathed, after it ns 
been placed ona copper plate, with (water from) 
& vessel of the same material,"* 

(V. 94.}—There is one image of Vimana, 
a second small one of Ac hyuta, and another 
made of réjd@varta-stone; the two first are made 
of bell-metal. 

(V. 95.)—They all three are worshipped 





assiduously in the sanctuary. There two | 
(V. 96.)—The prince gave two copper basing | 
-*~passed, and when (Lesides) forty-nine years had 


braziers of copper were given for lights, 


(and?) two copper cups for bathing, and also a 
pair of copper vessels for the argha-oblation, 


(V. 97:)}—Seven bells were given, together | 


with incense-burners, accompanied by vessels 
for waving lights; besides seven conch-shella 
also, (and) four copper pots, . 

(V. 98.)—The prince gave a tadhadha of 
brass (and) two kihalés,"™ a chowrie and 9 
pair of staves made of bell-metal and erystal (7). 

(V. 99.) —He gave two large kettles of copper 
(2nd) two copper pitchers, also five copper pails 
and a chifn° of the same material, 


(V. 100.)—This completes the list of im. 


plements for the god. 

(¥. 101 )— For stone-cntters (?),"""carpenters 
and so forth, for engineers, carmen and others, 
and- for excavating and building reservoira, 
wells, tanks, and so forth,— 

(V. 102.)—the king gave the tenth part (of 
the revenue) in his whole dominion. And he 


likewise gave the twentieth part to Anira d- | 


dha; by that the hall for the charitable 
distribution of food &c, is kept up. 

(V. 103.)—May this temple of prince 
Padma, spotless like erystal, be imperishable 
like the world of Vishnu (which he has) acquired 








(Vs. 104 & 105.)—This fanitless: 





the descendant of Bharadvija, gra ison of 
Gévinds, the poet Manikantha, whose 
intellect is polished by (the study of) the 
Mimdéied and Nydya (and) who delights in 





eloquent sayings. 


(V. 106.)—Yaéddéva-Digambarirka 


| who enjoys the friendship of the sage (Siri) 


Manpikaytha in which Pratipa-LaikéSvaraviich | 

shares, and who is a poot in all languages, 
(V. 107.)—When eleven hundred years had 
(V.108.)—in the fiftieth (yeer),in the month 
évina, in the dark half, this splendid eulogy 

was composed by Manikantha by order of 


the king; or, in figures, 1150, on the fifth of the 


dark (half) of Asvina, 

(V. 109.)—Om! There is nothing wonderfal 
in. this, that again and again in every battle 
the various hosta of the hostile armies flew like 


that lord of the earth, since he, (himself) equal 
to Indra, had (for his minister) the wise Gan ra, 
who endowed with intelligence (and) almost. 


apPeie 





| Omniscient had surpassed the preceptor of the 


ornaments of the solar race by his policy. 
(V. 110.)—Is it strange that Mahipila 
ruled the whole earth, when he had for his 


councillor the wise Gaura, who resembles the 
councillor of the gods ? 


(VW. 11.)—This eulogy haa been engraved 
at the temple of the glorious Padmanatha 
in excellent letters by the artisan Pad ma, son 
of Dévasvimin,— 

(V. H12.)—and also by § ithhavaja and 
by the artisan MAhula. May the letters (here) 


through (his) religious merits ! engraved serve their purpose ! 
=== eee ee 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 


WEk—The Black-Headad Man, 
There was once a young lion who was very 


strong and withal very valiant, and sp defied 


everybody. 


™ The dictionaries give Tz, ee and TT, not 1F 
™ A drum and two trumpote (7), ‘s 
in A spoon Fh. 


One day his mother said to him—« It is all 
very fine for you to be proud of your great 
strength, and to try your might on all you 
meet, for you know that we are lords of the 


™ For (78PRE the dictionuries give only the mean- 
ing ‘a wtone-cutter’s chisel.” 








oe > it apie is gi 


being in this world who is more than a match 


for us, and can bid us defiance. He walks on 


two legs, and is known as the ‘ Black-Headed 
Man.’ Beware of his wiles and stratagems, 


if ) | your life.” 
TV: well” mused the Sow aidine the 








he is like. He must be o mighty and power- 
ful creature if he can hold his own against 
me. I shall go and seek him out.” 
fasta thus determined, the young lion 
wandered about roaring for several days, till 
one morning he chanced to enter a part of the 
forest that was rarely frequented by his kind. 
Just then a carpenter, with his bag of tools 
‘on his shoulders, and a white turban on his 
ha to by. The young lion 
ae aac sight of him and 
cried out—“ Surely this must be the being my 
mother has told me to beware of: for does he 
not go on two legs ? Now for it!" 
- Just then, however, he happened aaa 
carpenter's head, and to his great 
= ment found it was white and not black, 
as he had been led to believe. Nevertheless 
he thought he would go to him and ask him 
whether he knew where the * Black-Headed 
‘Man’ was to be found, and if so, whether he 
would direct him in his search for that 
being. — 
He accordingly called out to the carpenter 
in a lond voice—“ Hey, friend! stop! I wish 








to speak to you !" The poor man had no alter- 


native but to obey, and the lion, going up to 
him said, “Can you tell me where I can find 
the *Hlack-Headed Man,’ for I wish very 
much to form his acquaintance and to try my 


hand on him?" 
The poor mat's knees knocked together with 


fright as he heard this and he gave himaclf | 


up for lost, when suddenly an idea entered his 
mind like a flash of lightning, and summoning 


“T should like very much to see what | 


up courage, he thus spoke to the valiant 
son of the lord of the forest :— 


“You wish to see the ‘ Black-Headed 


Man?' Well, your curiosity shall be gratified, 


for happen to know where to find him; so | 


eome alos week me and I shall show him to 


you.” 


The Hiessageeed br Uke: and the two walked 
on together for some time till they came to a 
large tree. Near this tree the carpenter 
stopped, and said to his companion :— 

“Tf your Highness would condescend to 
wait here for a while, I shall show you what 
the ' Black-Headed Man" is like.” 

He then set himself to work with his tools 
and began to cut a large hole through the trunk 
of the tree, When this was finished he fashioned 
a plank and fixed it at the top of the hole in 
such a way that it could slide up and down at 
pleasure, like the door of a mouse-trap. When 
all was ready, he requested the lion, who was 
eagerly watching his movements all the while, 
to come and put his head into the hole and look 
straight before him till he got a sight of the 
‘ Black-Headed Man," 

The lion, rejoiced ot the prospect of seeing 
the being he so much wished to meet; eagerly 
put his head through the hole, and in a trice 
the carpenter, who had already climbed the tree, 


let the trap-door slip down from above right 
on to the lion’s neck, and pressed it so tight 


that he nearly squeezed the beast to death. 
He then got down and went to the other side 
of the tree, and uncovering his head, showed 
it to the dying hon, saying :— 

“Your servant, the ‘ Black-Headed Man,’ 
whom you wished so much to see, stands 
before you; pray, what would you with 


lim?" 


The poor lion, however, was by this time 
past replying, and the carpenter shouldering 
his bag of tools, walked home at leisure, 
glad to have escaped, by this stratagem, from 
the jaws of o savage beast ! 





THE BRITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM TRANSLATED INTO SANSKRIT. 


‘ BY PROF. A. WEBEBR. 
I. Send her victorious, 
God save our gracious Queen! rch ane glorious, 
Long le Queen ! Long ; bo reign over us. 
. arpa = God save the Queen! 


God sane the queen 


f 7 
me 
ee. 


ee 
ei 


LA ooh 





It. 
O Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter her enemies, 
And make them fall! 
Bless thou the brave that fight, 
Sworn to defend her right, 
Bending, we own thy might, 
God save us all! 
IT. 
Thy choicest gifts in store 
Still on Victoria pour, 
Health, Peace and Fame. 
Young facea year by year 
Rising her heart to cheer, 
Glad voices far and near 
Blessing her name. 
IV. 
Saved from each traitor’s arm— 
Thou, Lord, her shield from harm 
Watch, while by night and day 
Millions with fervour pray, 
God save the Queen ! 
TEANSLATION. 
3 
| TTT A AT 
cared aaa Dea F 
Fat 4: amar aide Peat 





Way ara | | THT BT | 
tal 7: Fara TEAETHA 
tr are | far Bar 


Nore sr Carraix RB. C. Teacrre. 


As an appendix to the above I give here 9 ren. | 


dering of the National Anthem into Paijibt-by 


Rim Dada Chhibhar' of Lahor, with o translation 


of the eame. The vernacular version is not a 





* A class of Brians from the Than District. ‘This 
writer baa also produced a rhyined industiint version 
of the National Antham. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 








translation of the Anthem, but is m poetical 
| adaptation of it, and is intended to be sung to the 
di (Flower Garland), 


‘an Kat a yr FI 
Ta Fat A 4 ca" ae aet Pears 
’ 
te Ge1 Ce ae fin eT a eraT aes 
fat 4 Wa ee aet F adit ae 
GY Fs ae Fae Ger S aay aT Peres 
Sa Hat a fc at aet fee 
3 
al a cH & airat 4 Aaa & 
WAGs I CaS Gita = ay ate & 
asia oat ae 39 apr ary zat S 
aaa Fat et a ca ee Aer Fea 
3 
an Ta Lise Pat ace 4 er 
Gea eT TT CH ar AT are aay qe 
[TCH Bt Tt apo A ge zz 
ca Fae A 4 Tar ar Aer feos 








y 
CH ¢ far sats ax ce aie qa 
rar Tar fees vat fear ce aft ar 
CaM Fat fF Tat Se aaT fears 


* TST is pronounced rakhyd, 
* faq is pronounced kirpdl, 





a Oasis eas tad = Perec orton” 
0 God of grace! protect Thou ever the gracious 


Lang may Vistrin ign, © God of grace! 


‘May she eer nen te may her serenity be 





Long may she reign and eter with victory and 


May she blossom and bloom like a lotus-flower 


and ever prosper. 
O God of grace! protect Thon ever the gracious 
Empress! 


a 


0 God of the helpless! defeat Thou ever her 


Do Thon frustrate the evil politics of her enemies. 


Our hopes are in Thee, O Lord, preserve Thou us, 


0 God Ko cone ea Thou ever the gracious — 






Ii, 
Bestow on her the best gift of Thy treasure. 
May hor glory beas the sun throughout the world. 
Long may she reign: prolong her days. 


O God of grace! protect Thou ever the gracious 


Empress! 


May she ever do justice over us, and be protector 


of the law. 

May everyone be happy under her excellent pro- 
tection. 

Let great and amall with heart and soul upraise 
this song— 

O God of grace! protect Thon ever the gracious 
Empress ! 


¥. 
Do Thou protect her ever from her royal enemies. 
Should any terror arise upon her, O God of grace ! 
Then ioe her Thy hand and protect her with Thy 


O\Gsa ee es gisice | priiteot thou ever the gracious 
Empress | 

May the God of the Earth* protect her always. 

Seeing her boundless glory, may her secret enemies 
die of onvy. 

Day and night may millions bless (her) with joined 
hands" | 


0 God of grace! protect Thou ever the gracious 


Empresa ! 

In the Plate attached will be found the music 
of “ Hdr Phutia di.” [tis given as a specimen 
of a Paijibi tune, arranged, as closely as possible, 
according to the European method. 





AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 
COMPILED BY MRS, GRIERSON; WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.c.s. 
| (Continued from p. 10). 


Brre, to,—Dandiva, (Eng.)}; dantiva, dantéliva, 


‘dantardva, (Tch.}; déndalAva, (M.) 
Brrrex,—Kerkd, (Teh.); gh’avré, (As, Tch.); 
~ améro, kirké, (M.); kerko, (ML. 7) 


| Brrrensess,—Kerkipé, (Tch.) 


cx,—Dum, dumo, kaulo, (Eng.); kald, (com.) 
= kaledér, (Teb.); vate gh’ eili, (As. Teh.); 
Back, ts become, Kaliovava, (Teh. 
Buackes, to—Kaliariva, (Tch.) 
Buackpenny,—Kalo-durril (kaulo in orig.), 


‘) & a ’ 
BrAcKBIED Sn Kalo-chirislo chiriclo, (kaulo im orig.), 
(Eng.) 
Biacersn,—Kalori, kaliarkicans, (Teh.) 
Buackwess,—Kalibé, (Teh.) | 
Biacksmrru,—Kaulo-mengro, (Eng.); master, 
shastiréakoro, (Tch.) 
Buace-THorn,—Kaulo-kori, (Eng-) 


‘Buawxet,—Koppur, sovaharri, (Eng. ) 
Bueacner,—Toibniskoro, (Tch.) 


lit., ii her hair be 
wT ei atomic: may 


Biean-Evep,—Khaleakéakoro, khaloniko, (Tch.) 
Biean-erep, to become—Khdahoviva, ('Teh.) 


| Bueeprxe,—Rattvald, (Tch,) 


Besa, to,—Blagoslovisariva, (M.) 

Bursp,—Korredo, (Eng-); kori, koricand, tam, 
(Toh.); kori, (As. Tch.); kor’, koré, (M.); 
koro, (M. 7); tam, (MM. 8) 

Burp, to become—Korioviiva, (Teh.); koraiin. 
viva, (B.) 

Burspiy,—KEoriandés, (Tch.) 


| BLIN uNgEss,—Koribe, (Teh,} 


Buistrns,—Bugnes, bugnior, (Eng.} 

Eioop,—Ratti, (Eng.); ratt, (Tch.); lor, (As. 
Tch.); rat, {M., M. 8) 

B.ioopr,—Ratali, (M.) 

Bioopy, to become,—Rattvilioviva, (Teh.) 

Biow,—Maribé, (Tch.)} ; dab, (M., M. 7) 

Buow oF THE F1IsTs,—Rupedini, (Tch.) 

Biow ox THE movTH,—Munjf, (Fng.) 

Brow, to,—Padava, (Eng.); Pirdiva, pidiva, phi. 
diva, fddéva, (Tch.); phurdiva, (M.; M. 8) 


a] “th tute ole ofthe (lous) quarter 
Boe af Ras ears 











Buve,—nNilé, nili, (As. Toh,) 
Biusn to,—Lajira, (Tch.) | 
Buus, to cause to,—Lajaviva, (Teh.) 
Biusnrna, to be,—Lajinioviva, (Teh) 

Boax, wild, young,—Balishi, (M.) 
Boakp,—Phal, sanidi, (M. 8) 
Boauns,—Skénduri, (M.) 

Boat,—Limtre, (M.) 
Bopy,—Trupo, (Eng.); tripu, (M.) AP 
Bor, to,—Taviva, (Teh,); kiravdva, (M., M, 7) 
thaviiva, (M. 8) | 
Boren, to be,—Tivghioviva, (Tch.) 
Bor.ep,—Korrit, (Eng.) le Maer Rapes ates Sk 
BorLer,—Pirry, (Eng.) ye, (ML); bokoli, cham, (M7); mano, 
Bout,—Mandira, (Tch.) | Ve (SE. 8) at (omy be fe os: 
Botina-cLoru,—Porizin, reshlto, (Toh.) | Barak, to,—Poggnivn, (Eng.); pangiva, (Teh); 
Boxs,—Kokal, (pl) kokulor (Eng,); kikkato, | phad'oviiva (¥.. intr.), phagiva (ve try 
(Teh.); kharik, (As. Teh,): kGkalo, (Al, | ss); phardva, Phogiva,(M.8) 0 
M. 7) BREAK, to caus to;—Panghartva, (Toh) 9 
Boox,—Lil, (Eng.); namali, (Teh.) ; Hil, (0) | Bara \ EB, to,—Pornisare ‘ovitva, (M.) — 4 
Boor,—(pl.) Skrannior, (Eng.); (pt.) chekmi,(As, | Breast, woman's tchi, chicht, (M., M, 7) 
Teh.}; (pl) shkorne, (M. 8) Bneast,—Bark, (fem,) birk, (pl.) pikkis, pikkaris, — 
Boory,—Kappi, Inripen, (Eng. ) (Bng.);kolin, brek, gutch, (Toh.);sin,(As, | 
Boorr, to get,—Loliva kappi, (Eng.} Teh.) ; bark, koltn, (A.); brek, kolin, (Mf. 7) 
Honpen,—Niakri, (Tch.) ; mérjina, (M.) 
Bore « HOLE, to,—Khevinriva, (Teh) 
Bonen, to be (passive of abore}—Khevidrghiovilva, 
(Teh.) 
Borx,—Beano, (Eng,} | 

Bons, to be,—Néshtidva, noshtisord ‘oviva, (M.) 

Bosom, see Breast, 

Born,—Li, li-duy, zhoni, diyzheni, (M.) 

Borriy,—Vollin, (Eng.); békla, (Teh.}; agalé; 

ships, shépu, shép, (dim.) shopushdru, (M.) | 
Bovear,—kryingé, kryinga, (ML) | 
Bovanxr, to be,—Klnghioviva, (Tch.} 
Bownn, (past part.)—Pandlo, (Eng.); phandad’or, 
pandad'ov, (M.) 

How, to, (v. tr.}—Band’arira, énkinisard'oviva, 
(M.) 

Bow oxgsenr, to,—Band'oviiva, (M.) | 

Bowe.s,—Vinor, Yennor, wendror, (Enz.); buki, 
(Tch,) . 

Box,—Mufta, muktar, mukto, (Eng.); ladintchs, 
eendiki; khrabiaha, (Tch.); Mda, (M.) 

Rox, little,—Ladios, lidica, (M.) 

Box On THE 2an,—Pishit, (Teh.)}; korik, kuradint, 
(As. Teh.) 

Boxer,—Kuromengro, (Eng) fal 

Bov,—Chal, raklo, (Eng.); mitrah, (dim.} murahora, 
raklo, (dim.) raklord, chavo, (Tch.)}; gor, 
kur, (As, Toh.); rakld, raklord, (ML); 
raklo, (MM. 8) 

Braceter,—Kori, (Teh.) 

Brainx,—goti, godi, gudi, (Teh.) 

Braaw,—Beli, (M. 8) 

Brawcu,—Rukeskey kost, (Eng.) 

























gheum, (Hun. Gip.); mantd,cham, 
madi, (As. Teh.) ; maliiv, (Teh. Tok.) ; 


morroshka, (Rus, Gip.); manrd, manr 









a 


















Beeara,—Abnra, (M.) oP j 
Bue‘cnes,—Rokunyes,(Eng.); roklin (Hun. Gip.) 

Berck,—Kérémids, (My 7 2 

Burpz,—Bori, (dim.) bororf, - tellis-bori, (Teh.); 
gin (As. Tch.); mirydsa, (ML); bori, 
(AL. 7) 

Errpraro —Mirelo, mirila, tirnd, ternd, (M.) 

| Barner,—Pudge, (Eng); purt, (Teh.); phurd, 

peda, (M.); phurt, (ML 8) | 

Burp.e,—Sollibari, salivaris, (Eng); suliviri, 
shuvar, (dim.) shuvarord, ushvir, (Teh.}; 
rasmog, (As. Tch-); sulivari, (M. 8) 

Barna, to—Anfva, rigguriva, (Eng.); aniva, che. 
‘Miva, (Tech,); aniiva, ingériva, (Af); andva, 
(M. 7) | 

Betsa, to canse to—Anghiardva, anghiikeriva, 

_ {Tech.) 

Baixo rorrn, to—biiva, bennva, (Tch.); kiriva, 
kardva, (M.); lotiva, (M. 8) 

Barina To Minn, to—Rigdva in yi, (Eng.) 

Barna up, to—Bharyariva, (M.) 

BRoav,—Bughild, (Teh.) dlgo, (4) | 

Brokex,—Pogundo, (Eng.); pard, (Tch.); phagé, 
(AL) | | 


| Broken, to be,—Pinghioviva, Pinglioviva, (Teh,) 


BRokex-winprp,—Havano, (Eng.} 
BROKEN-WiNDitp-1toRse, —Pogvado-bavol-engro, 
(Bag. | 






































Broken ViICTUALS,—Poggada habben, (Eng.) 
Broom,—M tila, shulivka, shuval, (Teh.) 
‘Brorn,—Simmeno, simmon, zumi, (Eng.) 
Buoruer,—Pal, prala, (Eng.); pral, plal, pralord, 
(Teh.}; pral, (M.); phral, (Af. 8), 







- 



























































| Caxe, honey,—Bokoll, bokull, bokulé, nkoull, 






QL) 
CaLsAnaAsH,—Kutirni, kutdroni, (Tch.) = _ 
Catr,—Sakin, (Teh.); ahicdl,(M.) 
Carico,—Bot, (As. Tch.) a7 
CALLONG, interjection of —Mo, (M.) =o ae 
CaLt, to,—Chiindava, chirduva, volziva, (Teb.); ' td | Fi 
-(imperat.) sis Je ker, (As. Tch.); akurur, ) 
(Span, Gip.}; akhariva, khériva, (ML) 
Can,—Brad'‘i, (M.); bradi, (M. 7); takhtay, (M. 3) 
Caxpie,—Mémli, (Eng-); mumeli, (M.); dud, wy 
(Af..7) rik 
-CaxDiustick,—Mimli-mengro, (Eng.) . a . 
Canxe,—Ean, (Teh.} i 
Cansrman,—Pési, (MM.) a 
| Car,—Hofs, (Eng.) kichma, kazhma, stad't, (M.) i 
CAPITAL, to make a,—Leliva kappi, (Eng.) 
Carrarn,—Kuapitine, kapitinu, kipitinn, (ML) 
| Canp,—Lil, (M.) 
| Cane —Grizhé, (M.) 
| Cane, to take —Goriva, rabiva, (Eng. D3 lovizdivu, 
(Toh.) ; grizhiiva, (M.) 
Carret,—Sovaharri, (Eng:); pasterni, (Teh.) 
Carniace,—Vordin, (Tch.) 
Caneins,—Karedsha, (M.} 
CankoTs,—Spinyor, (Eng. ); gh’ezer, (As. Tech.) 
Carey, to,—Rigguriva, (Eng.); aniva, (Tch.); 
: kaniva, kérdsariva, pheraviva, tradiva, ' 
éngéniva, (ML); lejdva, (M8) 
Cart,—Vardo, wardo, (Eng.); kéraca, (ML) 
CaRrTer,—Wardo-mescro, ( Eng.) 
CauT-weicHt,—W ardo-mescro, (Eng.) 
Qanve, to,—Choliva, (Tch.) 
Cast, to,—W ustiva, chiviiva, chuviva, (Eng,) 
CasTiLe,—Ailin, (M.) 











net, to,—M wins va, (Teh.); pharyoriva, 

Bury, Pas Paakhclve, prokhosariva, on ; khan- 
diva, (M. 7}; paroviva, prakhodva, (ML. 8) 

Buswet,—Medisin, (Eng.) 

Busnes;—Poyiina, (M.) 

Buarxese,—Buti, putl, buki, (dim.) buturi, (Teh.) 

no aia dare, (M.) 


—Maas-engro, manso-mengro, (Eng.); 
' mastakoro, (Tch.) | Cat,—Matehko, (fem.) matehka, (Eng-) ; michka, 
Burrez,—kEil, Cae ee (As, Teh.); kiil, (Tech. mitrchkna, pishika, pisika, pismdira, chiclvii, 
= Tok.}; chikin, (M (dim.) chichniorl, chichos, (Teh.) ; pisik, 
‘Burrerriy,—Pépéirdga, a.) » (As. Teh.}; mich, mécd, (M.); chichny, © 
Burrox,—Krafni, (Eng.) (M.}; machka, (M. 8) : 


Cat, condition of a—Chichubdé, (Tch.) 


‘Burros-MaKek,—Erafni-mengr, » (Eng) 
CatTcu, aoe khutiliva, khotiliva, 


‘Boy, to,—Kiniiva, (Eng.}; kiniiva, (Tch.); lavki- 


‘nim, (As. Tch.); t'iniva, (M.};. kiniva, 
CAVE. eee (Tech.) ; burdéy, (M.) 


7 
Bor OFF, Se aahiv aley, (Eng-) CrerLine,—Grinda, (M.) 
oye cise Mio Sesataey sean ie (Eng:) 
= é. (M. Cemerery,—Mulleno kor, (Eng.) 
isp (ing: Ap pee) Cuarr,—Plevye, (M.) 
0. CHars,—Werriga, (Eng.); janjir,(Tch.) ; Mineo, 
lincu, elister, sustri, aistri, (M.); veriga, 
Cannacr,— yl.) shdkkor, (Eng); shakh, (ML. 8) 
ae Pah (Pap. M.}; chaja, (Span. CHAINED, —Janjiralé, (Teh.) 
aa duals, (aL, M. 8) Cuatn,—Besh-engri, skammen, (Eng.); skamni, 


(M. 8) ' 
CHAmm-MAKERB—Skammen-mengro, (Eng.) 
Cuamper,—Kéimirica, kémérg, kénulra, ( Mf.) 


cue, (Teh.);, acini nas Ko 
lochéy, (M.) 





a oOroPrr 








CuaxpLeg,—Mumli-mengro, (Eng.); momelida. ; 


goro, (Teh) 

Cuanoe, to,—Pariva, parriva, (Eng.); paruviva, 
(Teh.) ; parad’oviiva, (M.) 

CHANGED, to be,—Pariivghiovava, (Tch.) 

CHANGE oF CLoTHrs,—Parnibé, (Tch.) 

CHAPLET,—Minriclé, (Teh) 

CHancoaL,—Wangar, wongar, (Eng.); angiir, 
(Teh); anger, (M, 7) 

Cuatrerer, Chibals, (Tch.} 

Oweat, to,—Khokhaviva, (Teh.); khokhava, (M) 

CHEeateD, to be,—Khokhivghioviva, (‘leh ) 

Curex,—Cham, (Tech,); cham, (ML 7) ‘ 

CHEESE,—Kael, kaes, kas, (Eng.); keral, chelalé, 
(Teh.); pendir, (As. Teh.); parnell, (M.) 
keral, (M. 7) 

CHEESE-SELLER,—Keraléngoro, (Tch,) 

CHEREY,—Keris, (Tch.); cherish, (M.}; keras, 
(M. 7) 

Cuest,—Mufta, muktar, mukto, (Eng.); eekriy, 
(dim.) sekriyésh, (M.); mosto,(M. 9) 

Cuew, to,—Chamkeriva, chimukeriva, (Teh.) 

CHEwen,—Chamurdicand, (Teh) 

CHick-PEA,—Rivité, (Teh) 

Cuitckex,—Chavri, (Tch.) ; puyshir, {M.) 

CHiLD,—Chavo, chi, (fem.) chavi, tikno, (Eng.); 
taklo, cbavd, chad, (dim,) chavoré, cho, 
(Teh.); chag'n, (As. ‘'Toh,); rakloré, 
shacrd, shaurd, shard, shad, (ML); chavo, 
(M. 7) 

CHILD-BIRTH,—Ben, (Tch.) 

CHIL, to become with,—Kabniorava, (Tch,) 


Catip, with —Kabni, kamni, bharé, phard, thuld, | 


tulé, (Tch.}; khabni, (M. 7) 

Carmyey,—Kihla, (M_) 

CHares,—Pal'ori, {M.) 

Corr, to,—Tasiiva, (M. 8) 

CHoose, to,—Alosariiva, (M.) 

Crop, to,—Shiniva, shingariva, (M.) 

Caristian; after the manner of a,—Bolimen. 

Ciristuas,—Bolleskoe divyua, (Eng.); khris- 
tund, (Tch.) 

Cuvren,—Kongri, (Eng.}; kangheri, karghtri, 
kanghiri, kangli, (Teh.); kelia#, (As, 
Teh.}; kangérl, kangarl, kingért (M.); 
kangeri, (M_ 7) 

CHURCH-sINGen,—Daskaln, (M.) ; (fem. his wife) 
diyechica, (M.) 

Cuvry,—Budilka, ('Tch.) 

Orper,—Chute-pavi, pauvi-pini, (Eng.) 

Cinpers,—Prahos, (Tch.); char, (As. Teh.) 

Crecumcise,—Chindariva, ('Tch.) 

Orrizes,—Gar-engro, (Eng.) _ 

Crry,—Foros, vauros, (Eng) 

CLEAN,—Iuzion, roujiou, (Eng.); shuché, shuzd, 
(Teh.); kurt, (M.); sucho, uzho, (M. 8) 


ee 
f 4 

= 
> | 


“lo? ix, =e 













Cueave, to) —Paravive: | 
CLercyMax,—Rashengro, ras Eng. 
Crever,—Yokki, (Eng,); tit'itéri, (M.). 
CLInk, to—Bashavdva, (M.) 
CLoAK,—Plashta, (Eng:); 


CrorH, a,—Koand, ki 
CLOTH-MAKER of 







Cuoru,—Diklo, panno, (Eng.); ykba, pokhtin, 





Ciorues,—Pata, (Psp. M.); striye, atriyi, (iL); 
Fiamata,(M.7); see Coat, 2” 

CLOVE OF GARLIC,—Shirald, (Tch.) a : 

CLoven, to be,—Piriovava, parivghiovana,(Tch,) 

COACHMAN,—Vizitéu, (M.) 

CoaL—Wong ar, WAngir, (Eng.) * lang ar, (Bor Tow 
in Psp, M.}; angir, (‘Tch.); angrier, ( Mf.) 

Coat,—Choka, (Eng.) ; (pl.) sirkirfia, uryaibd, 
urroibé, yismata, (Teh.); thalike, ouha,. 
(ML); see CLorires. , 

Cock,—Bosno, boshno, (Eng.); bashnd, basané, 
(Teh.); bazhné, kokosh, ( M.) 

| Corrre,—Kafts, kavis, kaliandd,(Teh,) ; liiva, (Bf.y 

Corrry,—Mulleni muktar, mullodustie mukto, 
(Eny.); sekrfy, (M.) 

Coup, (adj.}—Shilleno, shillerd, shillo, (Eng.); 
ahilulé, (Teh.); silali- (As, Teh.) 

Coup, (#ub.)—Shillipen, (Eng-); shil, (Tch,) ; sii, 
(Aa. Toh.) ; ahil, (M, B) , 

Coup, to beecome,—Sddriovava, shililiorava, (Toh.) 

CoLLEcT Mowry, to,— Ksuitiva, kisuisariva, (M.) 

Cour,—Kuré, kurt, kfurd, khurd, (Teh.) 7 

CoLumn,—Bell, bili, (M.) 

Coms,—Kongli, kongro, (Eng.): ghanglt, kongll!, 
(Tech.), nandri, | M., M. 5) 

Comp, to—Ghandava, ghantiva, ghrantdva, 
khrantivra (Tch.); gandiva, (M. 7) 

ComB-MAkER,—Ganglintngoro, (Teh) 

| Coare, (imperat, }—<Av, (Eng.}; la, ay, (Teh.) . 

Come, to,—Aviva (Eng.); aviva, (Teh.}; ba, pa, 
(As. Tch.); aviiva, (ML, M. 7) y 

Come ovr, to.—Enkliiva, (M.). a “ 


ieravenes, to,—Kairiva mista, (Eng.) 


a 


CoMIxG nACKE,—Welling pili, (Eng.) 


Commasp,—Béfelu, porinks, porinka, (M.) 


‘Commann, to,—PorunchiAva, porunchisariva,(M.) 
Common, a,—Kekkeno mushes piv, (Eng.) 


Communxtoy,—Kéinka, (Teh.) _ 
Compansiox,—AmAl, mal, (Tch.); amil, (fom.) 
tovariahics, tovarishka,(M.}; amal,(M.7); 
pee COMRADE. 
Company, Kumpénia, (M.) 
ComMParE, to,—Envoiiva, (M.) 






Compensate, to,—Lashariva, (M.) 7 
CompLars, to,—Nokézhiva, péridva, zhélusard'o- 


viva, (M.) 

CompieTe,—Sarro, kurdo, (Tch.) 
CoMPLETED, to be,—Férshosard‘oviiva, (M.) 

OMPLETELY,—Katéir minio, (Tech.) 
Compvtsony LaAnougr,—Angarta, (Tech.) 
CommapE,—Ban, baw, (Eng.); see ComPanton. 
Conceat, to,—Geriva, (Eng.); gariiva, (Psp. M.) 
Concuntye,—Mort, (Eng.) 
Conress, to,—Spovedisariva, (M.) 





Coxriperce,—Pakiibd, pakiabé, pakivibéd, (Tch.) 
Coxripexce, to have, in some one,—Pukiiva, 


(Teh.) 


Conrinen, (as a woman)—Lekbiea, lekhusia, | 


(Teh.) 


Conriem, to,—Adeveriiva, adeverisariva, (M.) 


ConsecrkaTeD,—Sfincimi, (M.) 
CORSEASHE _—Gav-engro, myskro, 


Costrextep,—Muleémi, (M.) 


CONTORT ONESELF IN DANCING, to,—Bolaviva, 
(Tch.) 


ContTortioy,—Bolaipé, (Tch.) 


Convent,—Miniatire, (M.) 


Convertep,—Shoerrafo, (Eng,) 
Convey, to,—Yudisariva, (M.) 


Coox,—Pekéskoro, (Tch.); bukatdr, bukétiri, 


bukiitar, (M.) 


‘Coor, female,—Boukétérica, kukharica, kukhdirka, 
( 


M), 

Cooxen,—Kerrit; (Eng.) ; pekd, (Toh) 
Coo, to,—Pekiiva, (Tch., M. 8); taviiva, (Tch.) 
Cooxen, to be,—Pékoivava, tivghiovava, (Toh } 
Cooxiwe,—Pekibé, (‘Teh.) 
Coox-sHor, keeper of,—Pekibniskoro, (Tch,) 
Coot,—Sudn, sitré, sidrd, ('Teh.) 
Coorer,—W ardo-mesoro, (Eng.) 
Correr,—Horkipen, (Eng.); harko, (Hun. Gip.); 

khirkom, (M.) 
Corres, a,—Kakkavi, kokkivi, kukii, kokiii,(Toh.) 
Correr, made of —Kharkuns, (M.) 
Corrres, feast of,—Kakkav4, (Tch.) 
Conat,—Morjinos, (Tch.) 
Conp,—Shilé, shold, sheild, (M.); shelo, (M. 8) 


muskerro, | 





Gommk= Bangihorer, bungyoror, (Eng. ) 

Coks,—Iv, ghiv, (Tch.) 

Conn scare (Teh.); korde, koréeu, 
(M.) 

Coen, ear of—Spikn, apike, (M.) 

Cory, grain of,—Gridincs, (M.) 


| Corwer,—Katn, (M.) 


Coveéu,—Khas, has, (Tch.) 
Coven, to,—Khasivn,. hasfiva, (Tch.); khasiiva, 
(M. 7) 


| Covens, he who,—Kohi dori, (As, Teh.) 


Covcuun, to be —Khasiniovava, (‘Tch.) 
Counsnt,—Dizia, (Toh.) 
Count, (a title) —Grifu, (M.) 


| Count, to, —Giniiva, (Eng.); ghenfva, (Tch.); 


geniva, (M. 7) 


| Cornten, to be pad Sierra (Tch.) 
| Country,—Tem, (Eng.); dis, (Teh.) 


Country, belonging to a,—Temeskoe, (Eng.) 

CoUNTEY-SEAT,—Filisen,*(Eng.) 

Covrt, to,—Mangiva, (M.) 

CouktT OF JUsTICe,—Kéneélériye, (M.) 

Cousin, Ver, (M.) 

Cover,—Uchardo, (Tch.); khip, (M. 7) 

CovrrR, 8 ag ai (Teh., M. 8); tinzoliva, 

) 

Covrnen, to be,—Uchiirghiovayva, (‘Tch.) 

Coventxe,—Ucharibé, ('Tch.) 

Covert, (of a tent)—Kaxéli, (Tch. ) 

Cow,—Guveni, (Eng.); guravni, gurumni, (Toh.) ; 
mangivy, mangh, (As. Teh.); grumnf, 
urtionni, (M,) 

Cow, young,—Yiloviea, (M.) 

CowFes ,—Guveni-bugnior, (Eng.) 

Ceas,—Karavidint, (Tch., M. 7); riko, r 

CraDie,—L'igéno, ligénu, (M.) 

Caac,—Témplu, (M.) 

CREAM,—Smentini, (Eng.); smettani, (M. 8) 

Crepit,— Parriken, (Eng. ) 

CreDITeD,—Pizarris, pizaurus, (Eng.) 


Cure,—Aslin, pakhni, (‘Tch.) 


rak, (M.) 


CRIPPLE, Pang, bang, levavdd, (Teh.}; kalikoyka, 


kaliko, kaliku, peritira, (M.); levavdo, 
(M. 8) 
CRIPPLE, to become,—Levirdovava, (‘Teh.) 


| Cersp,—Boldiné, krico, (M.) 


Crooxep,—Bang, (M.) 

Cross,—Trihdl, (Eng.); trushil, turshil, (Tech); 
trijul, (Span. Gip.); trushdl, troshdl, 
(M.); trushul, (M. 8) 

Crow, to,—Bashiva, delabiva, (M,) 

Crows,—Koranni, korimi,(Eng.); koriina, kurfina, 
(M.) 

CRUMBLE, to (v, ae Seen oe (M.) 

Crumes,—Purshuki, (M., M.§& 

Cry,—Gudli, godli, (Eng.); vikima,(Teh.); chingar, 
chingir, ching&ri, (M.); chingar, (M. 7) 







‘ 
a le 


st vichiniva, vikizdva, (M. 8) 
Ouckoo,—Koring chiriclo, (Eng.) 
Cucumper,—Kastravitha, panialé sudri, (Tch.) 


puharn, (M.); khoro, (MM. 7) 
(Eng. ) 


Tech.) 
CurgzANT,—Diriya durril, (Eng.) 
Cungency,—Luvvo, (Eng.) 
Cuknycoms,—Zerébla, zgryibla, (M.) 
Cunse,—Solija, (Span. Gip,) ; arman, (M. 7} 
Cunse, to,—Armiin diva, (Tch.); kushiiva, (Mf) 
Ovesen,—Uzhilo, (M.) | 
Cusiion,—Perina, shérind, (M.); see Prutow. 
Cvut,—Chinipen, (Eng,); chinipé, (Teh. ) 
Cor, I—Chiném, (Teh. Tokat.) 


shingarfiva, (M.); chinfiva, khulaviva, 
. (MM. 7) 
Cyt, to be,—Chinghiorava, chindovava, (Tch.) 
Cur, to canse to,—Chinaviiva, (Tch.) 
Cur away, to,—Shablva, (Eng. ) 
Cur ovr, to,—Kroyifiva, kroyisariiva,(M.)}; choli- 
va, (AL. 7. Of. Pap. M. a.v.), to cut with 
a knife. | 
CorTier,—Churn-mengro, (Eng.) 


D 
DatLy,—Divvuskoe, divveskoe, (Eng.) 
Dawexess,—Chi, (Teh) 
Daxce,—Khéros, (Tch.); nicheri, (As. Tech.) 
Dance, to,—Kiliva, (Eng.); kéliva, (M.); khelAva, 
(ML. 7) 

Daxcer,—Killi-mengro, (Eng.) 
Dake, to,—Kutizisariiva, (Af,); tromiiva, (M. 8) 
Daex,—Temno, (Eng.) 
Dankxess,—Tunériko, (M.) 
DARK, it ia,—Hiavéliovel, (Teh,) 

A r of the father,—Khaltodad, (M.) 
DABLING, {ot the mother,—Khiltoydiy, (M.) 


Darse.,—Kesheliri, (Tch.) 
Daventer,—Chavi, chi, (Eng.); rakll, chai, chai, 

(dim.) chaiori (Tch.); raklt, shey, shiy,(M.) 

lavti, (As. Teh.); jaghi (Teh, Tokat) 
Daveuter, of or belonging toa,—Chikoro, (Teh.) 
DavGurer-1n-Law,—Burl, (M.) 
Dattr.—Divveskoe, divvuskoe, (Eng,) 
Damser.—Chavrali, (Eng.) 





ae Ape 
inde » « 
- Se oee 


Cry ovr, tb,=Koeliva, (Eng:); bashiiva, 
niva, (ML); bashfva, chandiiva, (M. 7); 


. Cupor.,—Druk, draku, buzduginu, chumiigé, 


= Cur,—Koru, koro, tas, (Eng.); ball, takhtai, pal, 
— pel, (Tch.); koro, (Span. Gip.); pahire, 


CUP AND SauceE,—Dou dass, dui das, dui tas, 


Cure, to,—EKairiva misto,(Eng.); eastariva,(Toh,) | 
CureED, to be,—Sistiovava, (Tch.); sagh le ker, (Ag, 


Cut, to,—Chiniva, (Eng.); chinfiva, (Teh.}; | 
chin, (As. Teh.); secheriiva, shindya, | 





. aa Aa aly 


= _ 





Daws,—Disioibé, (Toh) zire, (M. 
7)+ ghivés (Psp. M.); des, d’es (ML) 


Day, to beoome,—Disioviva, (Tch.) 
Day-Lanovker,—Direstskoro, ('Tch,) 


Dead, adj.,—Mallo, (Eng-); wuld, molé, (Tch.); 


muli, mulurd, (M.); murdal, (M, 8) 
DEAD Max,—Mullo, (Eng.) 


Duar,—Kasuké, kasukév, kashukd, (Teh., Psp. M., 
M. 7) mt 

. Dearex, to,—Zalisariva, (M.) rs : 

Dear, to become,—Kashikioviva, (Teh.); gh'ari, 


(As. Teh.) 


Dean,—{belsved) Drigo, drfgu ; (expensive) kuch, 
(M., ML 8} =, 


| DeatH,—Merripen, (Eng.); meribé, (Toh.); mes 





Day,—Divvus, (Eng.); divés (‘Teh., Psp, M., M =a 
| DaY-axD-s16nT,—Dibe, (M.) : 3 ; 
Dav, during the,—Disé, (Tch.}_ 












ripl, mirte, mourte, (M.}; mold, meript, | 


(Psp. M.); meri, muré, (As. Teh.) 
DEATH OF ANIMALS,—Murdaribé,(Teh.) 
Dest, tants pizaurus, (Eng.);. chikald, 
Dewron,—Pizarri-mengro, (Eng.) , 
Decetve, to,—Khokhaviva, (Teh.) 


| Decerven, to be,—Khokhivghioviva, khokhivnj. 


oviva, (Tech,) 
Dectane, to,—Pukkeriva, (Eng.) 


| Deep,—Kerrimns, {Eng.) 


Dery, good,—Mishtipi (M.} 

Deer,—Khor, (Tch., Pap. M.); adénko, adénky 
(M.); khor, khanduk, (Mf. 7) 

DEER,—Stannyi, stannyo, (Eng.) 


if 


| Derenn, to,—Branisariva, | M.) 


DEFEND ONESELF, to,—Branisard’ oviiva, (M .) 


| DELUGe,—Potopu, (M.} 


Depart, to,—Nashiiva, (Pap. Mf.) 
DEPARTURE,—Nashi, é, (Teh.)}: apahted, | Mf 
Depru,—Findu, (at) ih ceca 
DexErpr, to,—Khokhaviva, (Teh., M. 7) 
Denistox,—Prasaibé, (Teh.} 
DESCEND, to,—Uyhlifiva, (Teh.); hulifiva, (M.) 
Drscesxn, cause to,—Ughliavilva, ughlia keriiva, 
(Teh. | 


| Desize,—Manghishi, (As. Toh.) 


Destre, to,—Kamiiva, (Eng.) - 


Destroy, to,—Nashiya, (Eng-); musariva, pha- 


fiva, risipiiva, (M.) 
DesTroven,—Nashado, (Eng.) 
Devit,—Beng, bengui, (Eng.); benk, beng, (dim.) 
bengord, (Teh.); sheitin (As. Teh,) ; bénk, 
(Psp. M.); beng, (ML, af. 7) : 


| Devinisn,—Bengeskoe, benglo, bangalo, (Eng.); 


Devilist Te1ce,—Benghipé, (Teh, ae ye 
Dew, —Drosin, (M, 7) 








= 


Dexe oF sraps,—Chichini, (Tch.) 

Duwa, to,—Chichinia keriva, (‘Teh.) 
Dvust,—Prakhos, (M. 8) 

Dusrex,—Kirpa, ekirpa, (Tch.) 
‘Dwakrrisu,—khurda, (Psp, M.) | 
Dweut, to,—Lodiva, (Tch., M. 8); beshiva, (M.) 


E 


Eacu,—Eilde, (Tch.); fiesavé, (M.); sako, (M, 8) 
EaGLe,— Pazhiré, (M.) 


(Teh.); kan, khan, (M.); kan, (M. 7) 
HEatwier,—Anglaluné, anglund, angleduné, angle- 
latno, (Tch.); anglil, dintund, int’e, may 
int’e, (M.) 
EakLy,—Sorlo, (Eng.); rino, (Tch., Pap. M., M. 
Ean-n1ne,—Cherchélu, (M.); cheni, (M. 7) 
Eautu,—P6v, puvvo, chik, (Eng.); phuv, pfu, pty, 
pu, poahtk, (Tch.); puv, phuv, pfuv, (Pap. 
| M.); phu, (M.); phuv, posh, (M. 8) 
Eartuy,—Puviikoro, poshikikoro, (Toh.) 
Eastea,—Patranghi, patrankt, patraghi, (Teh.); 
patrangi, (M. 8) 
Easy,—Ushiiru, (M.) 

Eat, to,—Hiiva, hawéiva, haliva, (Eng.); khiva, 
(Tch.,Peap, M.); khéiva, (ML, M. 7) 
Eeo,—Yoro, (Eng.); vandé, (Tch.); ani, (As. 

Tch,); anu, (Tch. Tokat); vanré, (Psp. 
M.); anré, (M.); vando, (M. 8) 
E¢o-PLANT,—Baljan, bajan, (As. Tech.) 
E1ont,—Ohté, (Teh., Psp. M.); okhto, (Tch., M. 8) 
E1outeex,—Deshko, (Eng.); desh-i-ohté, (Pap. 
MM.) 
Eronty,—Ogdinta (Tch.): ohtévardéri, (Psp. M.) 
E.sow,—Kuni, kunik, ('Teh.): kuy, (M.); kuni, 
(M. 8) 


Eveves,—Desh ta. yeok, (Eng.)}; desh-u-yek, 


(Toh.); desh-i-yek, (Psp. M.) 
Em actatep,—Bi-maséskoro, (Tch.); shyuko, (Psp. 
M) —, 
EMBARRASSMENT,—Tasis, (Tch,) 
Emutrren, to,—Musariva, (M.) 
Eapnorper, to,—Suriva, (M.) 
EMprolpenine Faame, an,—Derdéfu, ( Mf.) 
Emrenor,—Emparite, smparhtu, (M., M. §) 
Enurress,—Emparatyisa, (M.) 
Exprinrss,—Pustiye, (M,) 
Esrry,—Chucho, (Teh, M_ 8); pustiyu, (M.) 
Emrty, to,—Chnchariva, (Tch.) 
Empty, to become,—Chuchioviva, (Tch.} 
ExscLosvne,—Bari, pari, (Tech.) 
Exp, to,—Férsholiva, {M.) 
Expvne, to,—Rébdidva, rébdisariva, (M.) 
Exemy,—Dushman, (M. 7) 
Exovcn,—Dusta, dosta, (Eng.); destul, destal’, 
dosta, (M.); dosta, (M. 7) 


Ear,—Kaun, kan, (pl.) kenyor, (Eng.); kann, 
















| Eresrow,—Pov, (Tch., Pap. M.}; 

















| Syeacep, to become,—Kizdiziva, (Tch.) 





ENRICH ongseLr, to,—Baravalioviva, (Tch.) 
Enter, to,—Shuviva, (M.) | ; 
_ Extirecy,—Dintrég, pe dintrég, (M.) r- 
| Ewreatts,—Vénor, vennor, (Eng.); bukd, (Tch., 
M. 7) . - 
| Equat,—Simen, (Eng.) 
Erases, (sub.)—Mashé, (Teh,) 
Escape, to,—Shabiva, (Eng.); nashiva, sképisa. 
riva, sképisard’oviva, (M.} 
EreeNaLiy,—Sikovar, (Eng.); sekovar, (Hun. 
(Gip.) . 
EvesineG,—Tuasarla, sarla, (Eng.); biavell, (Tch., . 
M. 7) 
Ever, for,—Vechi, (M.) 
Ever Mone,—Sikovar, ever-komi, (Eng.) ; sekovar, 4 
(Hun. Gip.) ! 
Every,—Sore, aoro, (Eng.); sekom, (M.) 
Evii,—Dosch, dosh, wafodu, wafudo, VaRSAvO, 
| vassavy, (Eing-); zhunganimés, (M.) 
Exacriy,—Huey, (As. Tech.) 









| 









Exchange, to,—Pariva, parriva, porrtva, (Eng.} ; 

paruvava, (‘Teh., M. 8) 

| Excommuntcarep,—Afarisimt, (M.) 
ExcomMuntcatios,—Kalipé, (Pap. MM.) 


EXcRemMenNtT,—Ful kful, kul, khendé, (Toh.); rus, 
(As. Teh.); khin, khol, (M.7); see Dirt. 
EXercise, to (a horse)}—Kéliva, (MO) 
Exist, to,—Jibdva, (Eng. ) 
| Expenstve,—Kach, (M.) 
Exreat,—Yokki, (Eng) 
Expree, to,—Oghl, diva, (Teh.) 
Extenp, to,—Buyghliariva, (Tch.) 
ExtTenpep, to be,—Baghliovava, (Tch.) 
asia to,—Murdaniva, (Tch.); mudardva, 
MM.) 
| EXTINGUISHED,—Murdal, (Toh., M, 8) 
EXTINGUISHED, to be,—Mndard'oviiva, (M.) 
EXTINGUISHER,—Vrehtala, (Pap. M.) 
Ere,—Yak, (pl.) yakor, (Eng.); yak, (Tch., Psp, 
AT); aki, (As. Toh.); yak, (M.); yakh, 
(M. 7) 
h'ash, (Aa, 
Tch.); sprinchéne, (M.) seri . 
Eveciass,—Okyinu, (M.) 
| Byetase,—Chamehili, (Toh.}; zhéne, ( Mf.) 
F 
Facr,—Chikit, mii, (Tech.); muy, (M.) 
Fagoor,—Trushni, (Eng.) 
Fatr, (oub.)\—Wepvauins, welgorus, welgaulos, | 
(Eng.); (yearly) yarmarok, (M.) 


Farry-Tate,—Paramisi, (M. 8) 

Parrn,—Pakiibé, pakiabé, pakoibé, (Tch,) 
Fatrurct,—Pakiané, (Tch.)} | ’ 
Fatcon,—Firaghos, (T'ch.) . 





Pan Dus tr (gs, » (M., M. 7); buglo, 
Fan, from,—Dnurdl, (M.) . 
FarM,—Giy-engro pu, (Eng.) 
Faumun,—Giv-engro, |Eng.) _ 
Farmuouse,—Giv-engro-ker, (Eng.) 
FarMyarp,—Puedin, |'Teh.) 
Faruter,—Nalehiskoro, |'Teh.) 
Fantatxe,—Lolli, (Eng.) 
Fastowen,—Fashono, | Eng.) 
Fastextxe,—Forticie, (M.) 





MISCELLANEA, = 


A NOTE ON THE RASMINI PORTABLE 
BRAZIER. 


ic hale the Kadémirt portable brazier, | 


the Rev. Mr. Knowles says' that “it has been 
suggested that the Kadémiris learnt the use of the 
‘dager from the Italians in the retinue of the 
Mughal Emperors, who frequently visited the 
valley during the summer months A.D. 1587- 
1753." - ‘The subjoined stanza from Mankha's 
Srtkanthacharita® (iii, 20) seems to prove that 


braziors wore in general nse us early as the twelfth | 


century :— 





. “There (wis. in Race or r Srinagar) at the 
approach of winter, the brazier (havantikd), which 
POsaesses many blazing holes, ia flashing in the 
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Pie we ax tasdennnk of work extending the 
author's monograph entitled Bulandshahr, or 
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dadoré, (Tch.); d&t, (Pap. M.); dad, 

dads, Cina: Gip.); eres (As. Teh.); 
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(M.); khanamik, (M. 7); sashtro, (MM. 8) 
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_Farteven,—Ehiné, (Tch,) 
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pers. sing.}, (As. Toh.); dariva, (Psp. M., 
M.); @ngroziiva, (M.); trashiiva, (M. 8) 
Frasr, a,—Akhénghi, (Tch.} 





rendnas like a row of eyes of fire, which Love has 
adopted in order to conquer Siva (who had burnt 
up Love by his only eye of fire),” 
According to the St. Petersburg Dictionary, 
the word Aavantikd occurs also in Kalhana'y 3 
Réjataranging (iii. 171), where the aleeping-room 
of Vikramiditya of Ujjayini is called lasad-dfpta- 
\asantika or “ shining with the blazing brazier.") 


E. HvLtzscu. a 
Vienna, 16th November 1885, * esi lie 


PEATAP CHANDEA RATS MAHABHARATA. 

We are glad to observe that H, H. the R&ja of 
Faridkot has granted Ra. 500 towards BAbd Pratap 
Chandra RAi’s excellent and colossal undertaking, 
the translation of the Mahdbhdrata. We trust 
that this by no means isolated instance of H, H.'s 
munificence towards Indian literature will lead 
others of his rank to similarly aid this very im- 
portant publication. 


Sketches of au Indian District, already noticed in 
this Journal, Vol. XIV. p. 208, and inculcates the 
game lessons with the same freedom of speech, 
Many of the plates have re already appeared it the 
se tarts, emer, iis, 7 bt 
SrlSdkal 1570, i.e. A.D. 1648, 
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Art 
which the anthor has entered into the very 
landabie object of improving architecturally the 
towns and districts he may be sent to ndminister, 
and (may-we say it?) with which he alsa onters 
Inte official disputes. His success in the former 
is beyond doubt.and has lod, as we have proviously 
observed, to really neeful resulta in thducing the 
Governments of India to atudy aomething besides 
economy of construction in their public hmild- 
ings. If Mr. Growse in the end suceveds in | 
making the Indian official mind gee that men, 
being human, love what they think to he beamti- 
ful, and that this love of the beautiful is worth 
consideration, aa well as R.A.P., he will he well | 
repaid for all his disappointments and those heart- 
burnings, which he makes attempt to conceal, 
We think we are safe in holding that there are 
abundant signs abroad of his eventual success 
in this object, 













Tae Boor or rue Troveasp Niowrs axp Now, 
by Hicwanp FP, Bomrom, Vols..1, ta V2 Kamashas- 
tra Sooicty, for private subscribers only. 

In making his work follow go quickly upon 
Mr. John Payne's Book of the Thousand Nights 
and One Night (Villon Society, for private sub. 
scribers only) Captain Burton has deliberately 
placed his labours before the public in the face of 
a powerful rival, but we do not think that he has 
for this reason anything to fear. It is no flattery 
to say that where the language, literature and 
social structure of the Arnbs is concerned Captain 
Burton's attainmenta stand unrivalled ; lis op- 
portunities, as he has used them, have beon 
greater than those of any other living Writer, and 
his command of English has been proved in other 
labours and on other subjecia to be untsnally ex. 
tensive. He therefore undertakes the atuprndetta 
task—for it is nothing elseo—of a proper rendering 
of the Arabian Nights into English, with an equip. 
mont for the work that need fear no rivalry—not 
even that of Mr. Payne. 

The former work was confvssedly a hook of pure 
literature, and the notes were consequently of tho | 
most meagre description, the author trasting to | 
his dissertation published in the ninth and last 
Yolume to explain the history and nature of this 
wonderful work-of imagination. Captain Burton 
aims at much more—he not only undertakes to 
render the text adequately, but to explain every 
allusion to history, literature, custom and belief 
His notes are admirable, and come with n force 
and authority on the matters treated of that is, na 
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former monograph and in the Journal af Indian | we hare above stated unrivilled, and ith alt Sas 


| Weigh the arguments in their favour, 
There are many dificulties in the way of = 


translation,” and it mmat give the spirit, the 
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why any considerations should be allowed to 


proper presentation of the Arabian Nights 
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lone in the ease of a master-pioos of Tan 


manner and the matter of the original, These 
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inn still greater success, without reference to his- 


the original may be mentioned the rhymed prose’ 
#0 dear to the Oriontal and so abominable to the 
English ear, and the monorhymes of the verses, 
—which lant are expecially difficult to dea] with, . 
Another source of trouble is what Captain Burton 
calls the furpiloguiam of the Arabs—that calling 


| a apade a spade—which hag obliged him in putting | 


his “ plain” rendering before the English public 
toclearly explain that itis not riryta this purrigqne, 


| and to assert in unmistakable terme that nothing 


could be more repugnant to his feelings than the 
idea of his pages being placed in any other hands 
than the class, ris, men and students, for whose 
special use they have been Prepared, The plain 
speaking, indeed, of the Arabian Nights ig to. the 


modern English people simply insufferable, but it * 


18 80 charac toristic of all Oriental social life that 


must be literally given, 
We here give a specimen —wonderfully charac. 
teristic of Aruhic rhymed prose—which will give 
an idea of Captain Burton's method and also to 
some extent of hiv one dofect viz, his love of rare 
and consequently little understood words and 
allusions—which hag led n reviewer of another 
work to say that it had been not 4 Enol hed” 
“Burtoned” by the translator, 
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“ eramarye” may be 
of saj'a, but we 


oe ne tad: 





Hittin, peters torealt 2 We would here mention 
that the “Babel” the “letter alif;"and the con- 
fusion of metaphor: in the above quotation are all 
duly explained im footnotes. 

We will now give « specimen of a versificd 
rendering, taken at random from the second 
volume, p. 143, which. will exhibit the author's 
success in } the mannér and rhythm 


of the Arabic, and also afford us an opportunity 
of making « comparison with Mr. Payne's efforts | 


in the same direction. Mr. Payne's verses are to 
be found in Vol. Il. p. 67 of his work. 


Cartatn HurtTox. 
Time hath for his wont to upraise and debases 
Nor is lasting condition for human race : 
In this world each thing hath appointed turne 
Nor may man tranagreas his 
pines : 


How long theae perils and woes? Ah woce For 
a life all woeful im parlous case ! 

Allah bless not the daya which have laid me 
lowe T°the world, with disgrace after 90 much 
grace! 

My wish is baffled, my hopes cast down,» And 
distance forbids me to greet his face: 

© thou who posseth that dear one’s door,» Say 
for me, theae tears shall low evermore! 


Mr. Payne. 

The tides of fate "twixt good and ill shift ever 
to and fro, And no estate of life for men 
endoreth evermo"’. 

All things that to the world belong have maak 
their destined end, And to all men a turn is 
set, which none may overgo. 

How long must I ¢ 


_ —* 
° 


Nie -_ _=s 


Jy  ' 


My purposes are hcieht to nought, my lores 
‘are reft in twain By exile’s rigour, and my 
hopes are one and all laid low. 

Oye, who pasa the dwelling by, wherein my 
dear ones are, Bear them the news of mé and 
any, my tears for ever flow, 

The eternal subject of transliteration has forced 


| itself to the front, aa naunl, both in Dee Sores 





and Mr. Payne's prefaces - The latter has dk determine 
to avoid all accents or other tricks of 
in his pages aa being repugnant to ites tebe 





| madera of works of imagination. This has led 


| him—aa it always does—into great messea, e.g. roe, 


his determined | 
| ings of the KAsmiris is admirable of ite kind, and 


: ‘Khalif; eadi ona other iimpossibilities in Ayabic 
oe fakeworlas Caplain | 


orthography and pronunciation. His proper names 
too are often positively atrocious, eg. Agib-ben- 


| Khesih, Noureddin, Bedreddin, of hoe genus omne, 


The former haa avoided this pitfall by a judicious 
wse of accenta and apostrophes, and hus produced, 
im consequence, a truer representation of the 
Arabic words and names. - In the presence of so 
great necholaras Captain Burton one must always 
speak even of his vagaries with respect, bint wa 


should liketo know why when he writes kalandar, 


rukh, Jaafar, jinn, Nu'umdn, detaghferu'Uah, and 
so on, he should also write Ndr al-din, Badr al-lin, 
Al-Safdi, and such like. 





Drettos any or Kaswre!t Peosvemrs ayn Satrireacs 
the Rov. J. Hiros Know.es, F.R.G.S., M.H.A. a 
Bombay: Education Sociuty’ r London : 
Teitaer A ‘o. 


This collection of some 1,500 proverba and any: 


paves the way, let us hope, for many a really usefal 
work in the future on that littl: known land and 
its people. Visitors toitare to be counted bythe 
thousand, butaccurateand practicable information 
regarding it is very difficult to procure, sa anyoue 
who has been in want of such is pamfally awarc. 
The hook has been constructed on the lines of 
Dr. Fallon's Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs, 
now three parts published, and aims at giving the 





| original a readable rendering, and where necea- 


on bear and peril and | 


distress ? Ah, how I loathe this life of mine | 


that nought but theae can show ! | 


sary a full explanation. Proverbs in Kaémir, as 
elsewhere, frequently allude to household folktales 
and these are given oat length in every case, 
forming a most valuable feature of the work. The 
defect of the book, besidea its too frequently 
shaky English, is that many of the allusions to 
legends and so on, which are in fact common to 
all Indio, are treated na if peculiar to Kasmir, no 
hint being given of their real origin, or presence, 


| in Sanskrit or Prikrit literature; but this is not 


avery serious matter, and can be readily retsédiiod 
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day, for the work ia well worthy of one. 


The book thronghout shows that care and 
attention to details which is in iteelf a proof that 
the general accuracy of the author may be taken on 
trust, It is accompanied by a preface of a novel 


and refreshingly naire description 





Bintan Peasant Lire, by G. A. Garenson, B.C.S. 


Loudon: Tribner & Co, 


The best answer which the many honest and 
laborious European servants, that the Government 
of India may well be proud of possessing, can 
give to the arguments of those who would repre- 
sent them from interested or political motives aa 


being ignorant of the natives of India, lies in euch 


any quantity of misrepresentation and attacks 
such as Messrs. Blount, Seymour Keay, Digby, and 


others have lately thought proper to make in 


The work before us is a large octavo book 
of 464 ond ely. pp., the last part dealing with 


the index only (!), and is fol] of the most | 
carefully compiled information of every kind | 


regarding the peasant life of Bihir; and yet 
Mr. Grierson modestly puts it forward “as a Cato. 


logue of the names used by the Bihir peasant 


for the things surrounding him in his daily life,” 
and hopes “it may serve as a solid foundation for 
more élaborate disquisition on the Bihdr raiyat 
and his surroundings.” If any superstructure is 
ever raised on such o foundation ag this, we for 


our part can only hope that it will be worthy of it. | 


{n his preface Mr, Grierson explains the care taken 
to render its pages acourate, but this is sufficiently 
visible from a pernaal of the work itself: every 
page contains the vernacular name for everything 
mentioned in Nigari and Roman characters, while 
the extended index is in iteclf a practically com- 
plete vocabulary of Bihfini husbandry in all its 
aspects. 

ment of the book. It is divided into Divisions, 
Sub-divisions and Chapters. The Divisions are -— 
(1) The Implements and Appliancea used in Agri- 


culture and Rural Manufactures ;—(2) Domestic | 


Appliances and Utensils;—(8) Soils ;—(4) General 
Agnecultural Operations ;—(5) Agricultural pro- 
ducts and their Enemies 3—(6) Agricultural Times 


and Seasons;—{7) Cattle and other Domestic 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY. —_[Pxonvaay, 1 


in the second edition, which we hope to sce some | Animals ;—(8) Labour, Advances, Wages and 


ka us this. It is not a solitary example, but 
merely one out of very many, the solidity, the 
accuracy, the thoroughness of which is more than 
an honour to the Indinn Civil Service. As long 
as the gentlemen that compose it can number | 
among them those capable of producing volumes 
like Bihdr Peasant Life, they need never fear 
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Peryuisites ;—(9) Land tenures ;—(10) The Native — 
House ;—(11) Food;—(12) Ceremonies and Super- 
stitions of Rural Life ;—13) Trade, Money Dealings calings 
and Accounts ;—nand (14) Weights and Measures. 


‘The above list exhibits the comprehensiveness of _ 


the volume and the following specimen of Sub-— 
VL :—Appliances used im the conveyance of goods 
and passengers. Chapter (i) the country cart,(ii) the 
large complete country cart, (iii) the little country 
cart, (iv) the bullock carriage, (y) the pony carriage, 
(v1) the country boat, (vii) the litter. The actual 
treatment of each aubject is, of course, very much 
as Mr. Grierson himself #aya of it, that of a 
“discursive catalogue.” For instance, the chapter 
on litters consists of nine numbered paragraphs — 
describing and naming the ordinary kinds of 
litters, the pole common to all, the parte of the 
litter itself, ita feet, its fruame-work, its curtains, 
special kinds of litters, and their special construc. 


groundwork on which to base # sound description 


ofthe Indian litter in all its varieties, ond we ~~ 


could hardly direct & literary visitor to India, in 
stateh of “local colour” for his inevitable book 
of travels, to a better source for the true article. — 
The more serious purpose of the book before ns 
is, however, to supply the Indian Official and 
Student with trustworthy information of a kind 
#0 important to him, and this purpose itadmirably 
fulfils. 

The illustrations are numerous and very wel- 
come. Inmatters unfamiliarand special, an ounce 
of seeing ia worth a pound of description any day : 


a fact long since recognized in the modern 


dictionaries. The illustrations are lithograph or 
woodcuts from photographs, and are the produc. 
tion, 8 we now sea them, of the Caleutta School of 
Art. The anthor considers them excellent repro. 
dnectionsof the photographs,—an opinion we cannot 
endorse,—and lays what fault there is in them on 
the originals, many of which were taken under — 


Great difficulties, The fact is, however, that, ag 
| Lthographs and cuts, the illustrations are often 
indistinot and blotehy, and their defects are all 
Care and thought is visible in the very arrange. 


the more to be deplored as nowadays the art of 
photolithography and photogravure hare been 
brought to such perfection in Europe and the 
results from them are so accurate and pleasing. 
On the whole we are enabled to heartily eon- 
gratulate Mr. Grieraon on his work, and the 


Bengal Government on finding an officer willing 


to undertake so great a task and able to accom. 
plish it with such succesg. 





tive parts. ‘The whole chapter vives a complete _* 
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WN almost new world of interest is opened 

- out tous if we endeavour to enter into 
the lives of former races who have peopled the 
earth, and to study what is left to us in their 
monuments; and it is still more interesting 
and instroctive to trace the origin of the 
symbols and customs which still survive in 
Europe, and try to guess from them (perhaps 
with tolerable certainty) whence came the 


Modern European civilization, to mark its 


gradual progress and development, and to note 


the changes which time and altered conditions 


have produced in religion, customs, arts, and 
architecture. 

I have to some extent bronght together in 
the following papers the results of laborious 
researches made by various students, but I 
hope also that some of the ideas and features 
of my work will be found to be new ones. 


The chief object of these papers is simply to 


make a collection of facts bearing upon the 
subjectof customsand symbols. I proposealso to 
give some drawings illustrative of the different 


syinbols, with the idea of assisting others . 


(who may not be able to wander so far as | 
juve done) to prosecute farther researches into 
the most interesting, but tos great extent un- 
solved, problem of the origin of certain peoples 
and races in Europe and elsewhere. 

The several points on which I intend to touch 
are:—(1) Sun and Cup (or Moon) symbols. 





(2) Sun-worship. (3) The Svastika, or em-_ 


blem of Fire. (4) Stones worshipped in India, 
and their counterparts in Scandinavia and 
other parts of Europe, (5) The Land of 
Departed Souls. (6) The Trees which have 
been held sacred in the East and in Europe. 
(7) Snake-worship. (8) Amulets and Charms. 
(9) The Evil Bye. (10) The Wild Huntsman 
of Northern Europe and his possible Asiatic 


origin. (11) Eastern Architecture compared | 


with certain old churches and houses in Nor- 
way. (12) Asiatic Symbolism in Spain. 

If we find the same customs, arts, and 
practices existing amongst peoples living on 
widely separated continents, we may reason- 


ably conclude, either that such customs or | 


7B CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARAT 
‘ OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 
BY H. G. M. MURRAY-AYNSLEY. 


IVE STUDY 


practices had a common origin, or that (if they 
are such as would naturally suggest themselves 
to primitive races) they belong to distinct 
stocks of aboriginal peoples. The arts and 
customa of the so-called Stone Age in Scandi- 
navia, of the natives of New Zealand, and of 
certain parts of Africa, would come under this 
latter category; for their development in arts 
and manufactures never enabled them to do 






| more than supply the absolute needs of their 


existence: but, as regards the more civilized 
races of Central Asia and Europe, it seems 
very possible that their manners and customs. 
have proceeded from a common source. 

The date of the commencement of the Stone 
Age is of cours conjectural, and has been put 
at from 3,000 to 5,000 years ago. The race 


which lived in it is, I think, now represented 


in Karope by the Finns, the Lapps, and the 
Eskimos, because implements have been in nse 
aimost down to our own times in the countries 
inhabited by the two latter peoples very similar 
in form to those which have been discovered 
in graves and bogs in Scandinavia, and classed 
as belonging to the Stone Age. The peoples 
who used stone implements and were ignorant 
of the use of metals in the North of Enrope, 
were of what are styled the mon-Aryan races ; 
they were probably also stone-worshippers. 
Bat the so-called Saiva-stones of India are held 
in reverence by non-Aryan peoples to this day, 
and when they find them to hand, they use 
the celts of their pre-historic forefathers for 
the same purpose. It seems to me, therefore, 
highly probable that aboriginal races existed 
contemporaneously both in Asia and in Europe, 
for it is hardly credible that, with such appli- 
ances as the peoples of the Stone Age possessed, 
they could have wandered from one continent 
to the other and (supposing them to have 
come from the same stock as the Saiva worship- 
pera of Asia) have made their way to Scandi- 
navia throngh Siberian ond Eussia, enutting o 
path through the dense foresta which are 
anpposed to have then existed in those regions. 
Non-Aryan stone-worship is probably nearly aa 
old as the Aryan worship of the Sun and the 
Planets and Fire, 
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To this day, both in Asia and in Europe, the 
non-Aryan races are those which have attained 
to, and seem capable of, only the lowest type of 
civilization ; and they can never be confounded 
withthe Aryan races, whose appearance and type 
of features differ essentially from theirs. They 
have kept themselves apart from the Aryans 
and appear to possess a much smaller share 
of self-respect and natural intelligence. Jodg- 


ing from the remains of pre-historic art in the | 


Moseums in Denmark, Norway and Sweden, 
it seems thattwo great waves of Aryan peoples, 
and conquerors of non-Aryans, made their way 
into Scandinavia from Central Asia at different 
and widely separated intervals :—the advent 


of the first of these, the workers in bronze, hag. 


been put at 1000 B.C. They are believed to 
have belonged to what we now style the Keltic 
race. I presume them to have come from 
the highlands of Central Asia by a northern 
route, passing through Siberia and Russia; for 
in the latter country-ornaments have been 
found similar in character to those which have 
been discovered in graves in Scandinavia and 
there classed as belonging to the Bronze Age. 
Scandinavia, I imayine, they found on their 
arrival already occupied by the non-Aryans of 
the Stone Age, who retired or disappeared 


before them, In like manner the workers in | 


bronze were, I think, displaced in Scandinavia 
by a second Aryan race who introduced wea- 
pons of iron, the country naturally remaining 
in the possession of the strongest,—in the 
hands of those who were provided with the 
best weapons, and had attained the highest 
degree of civilization. 


The peopleof the Bronze Age were acquainted | 


with gold ; and some of their goldsmiths’ work, 
both in design and in execution, far Surpasses 
anything we now produce.’ Gold was largely 


used by them in the manufacture of articles for 


personal adornment, for cups for ancrificial or 
funeral purposes, and also for barter,—coils of 
gold about the thickness of an ordinary cedar 
pencil have been found in Sca ndinavin, and from 
their appearance it has been conjectured that 
they were carried on the person, and a aml] 


piece ent off as required. Silver does notappear | 


* [ft would bo desirable to have this statement proved 
3 meng och found 

ao ons? bracelet waa found some years ago | 
Guernsey on excatating tho dolimen called Dobus.” Té = 








bracelets, brooches, chains, etc, | 

We must not fall into the error of imagining 
that these three periods of stone, bronze and 
iron, were contemporaneous in the varioua 
countries of Europe. Thus, Scandinavia did 


not receive Christianity till the eleventh cen- 


tury, and it may also have been far behindhand 
in emerging from its primitive customs, Tlie 
Bronze and the Iron Ages, again, would appear 
to have overlapped each other in Scandinavia, 


for implements and weapons of both bronze and 


iron have been found together in those N orthern 
lands. It is my impression from what I saw in 
the Museums, that bronze articles or fragments 
have never been found there in connection 
with stone celts; whereas in some of the dol- 
mens, or tombs of the pre-historic people who 
inhabited Brittany, stone implements and 


- Pleces of bronze have been found side by side, 


and pieces of the same metal haye also been 
discovered amongst the deposits of haman 
ashes, which have not unfrequently been Inid 
bare on excavating round the bases of the 
menhirs, or huge unhewn slabs of stone, which 
the aboriginal inhabitants of that provinee 
placed upright in great nombers.* Tn Brittany, 
too, the Iron Age was quite distinct from the 
Bronze Age. The people of the Iran Age in 
Sweden and Norway are best known to ua under 
the name of the Gotha. They are thought to 
have appeared in those countries about the year 
100 A.D., and may have been a Portion of a 
second wave of immigration from Eastern 


londs. They belong to the last stages of pre- 


| historic times. 


At this distance of time and from what I 
have above said, it would at first sight appear 
imposible that the non-Aryan peoples of 
Northern Europe should have any resemblance 


in type or features to non-Aryans in Asia. But | 


T can quote from personal experience one in- 
stance at least, in which this is the cage, wis. 
the Eskimos and the people of Spiti; and what 
renders it possible, in spite of the improbabi- 
littes of the case, that the resemblance is not an 
accidental one, is, that the Eskimos and the 
inhabitants of the Spiti Valley, which is in 


the opinion of come archmologists that iz this aa 
aleo ia Brittany, thora had bein second and. a rp 
ment in the same grave—the first during Stone Age 
and the secund in Keltic, or Bronze Age. 
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autumn of 1881, I and @ companion spent 
about four weeks in this valley, during which I 
be Sie rieep eititet i obeteving the people, 
for sionally upwards of fifty matives of 
both sexes accompanied us on our marches a3 
coolies, and our arrival in a village was a signal 
for the whole population to turn out—a 
European face being as rare a sight as a white. 
crow. ‘The women of Spiti are almost withs 
out exception very short in stature, but they. 
art broad in proportion to their height and 
very muscular, as was evidenced by their 
carrying heavy loads ap the mountains, and 
singing in chorns the whole time. Though they 
are not 8 dark in complexion as the natives of | 
India, they have faces of a snllowish tint tending 
to olive, dark hair, remarkably high cheek bones, 
smaall and slightly obliqne eyes. The general 
contour of the face is extremely irregular ; 
flat. Their head- 
gear is a sortof pork-pie hat made of a dark 
cloth; their dress is a cont of dark blac or 
brown cloth, reaching down below the knees, 
and confined at the waist with a rope or 
fash. On their feet they wear hich boots, or 





the forehead broad, but flat. 


leggings, made of a woollen material, the foot 
being protected by leather or partially dressed 
skins. Now, when visiting the Ethnological 
Museum in Copenhagen in 1883, I was mach 
struck by seeing in a glass-case i life-sized 
statue in wood or plaster, which professed 


to represent the first Eskimo woman ever | 


bronght ta Denmark, abont sixty years ago. 
From the position of their country and its 
climatic conditions the Eskimos are an equally 






























made of a debased kind of silver. 








d isolated rage aa the people of the Spiti Valley,and 
| strange to say, this statue bears a wonderful like« 


ness in every respect to the type of the women 
from the remote and rarely visited Asiatic 


Valley which 1 have been describing. When I 


saw the figure I could not help exclaiming, 
~ That is a woman from Spiti, but she i is dressed 
in skins instead of having cloth garments.” 
Supposing, too, any of the natives of Spiti to 
have wandered thus far, Greenland would be a 
climate which would suit them; for I well 
remember how on leaving Spiti, whet we got 
down to Darchi in the Laihaul Valley, our whole 
stuff of coolies (whom we had hoped to take 
with us a couple of marches more) bolted 
away to their own country at 3 a. m., aay ing,— 
though we were at an altitude of 12,500 feet,— 
that it was #o hot, that they conld not bear to 
remain an hour longer! 

Whilst we are on the subject of the great simi- 
larity in dress and appearance between peoples 
inhabiting different continents, it may not be 
ont of place te remark that the above is not a 
solitary example as faras the dress is concerned. 

ireof the women inthe Kalla Valley. 





ae ewhole: 
the Himflayns consists of a long woollen scarf 


or shawl, a portion of which forms the petticoat, 
and is held in position by a girdle, whilst the 
remainder is so arranged as to cover the whole 
bust, leaving the arms free. This garment is 
fastened on each side of the chest by a brass 
brooch ofthe Runicform, Itisacurions fact, bat 


surely hardly an accidental circumstance, that 


in Africa, the women belonging to the nomad 
desert tribes of the Sahara clothe themselves 
precisely in the same fashion ; except that the 
one garment of these latter is of calico, and the 
two brooches, equally of the Runic form, are 
Again, a 
kind of cloth of the natural brown and white 
sheep's wool, is occasionally made at the pre- 
sent day in. Kaémir, which has a geometric 
pattern woven into it. Qn beimg asked for 
some specimens of it, the natives told me 
that only a amall quantity of it was made, na ié 
wis Very troublesome to weave. Curious to 
relate, fragments of woollen material with the 
same design woven in, have been found in 
ancient graves in Scandinavia, and are supposed 
to. date from the Bronze Age.” An exactly 
similar material is still woven by the peasants 


> Bee Fig. 125m the South Kennington Handbook Jor Sciudinavian aris, by Dy. Ham Hildebrand 
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on the File Fjield in Norway for their own use 
only; the design is the same, but the warp and 
the woof are red and white instead of being 
brown and white, | 
Regarding this difference in colour I would 
say that it will be found an almost invariable 


rule, that primitive peoples, as soon aa they 


learn the use of colours, adopt what were till 
lately considered the three primitive coloura, 


viz. red, blue, and yellow,* in their dress and — 


ornaments. The people of the Spiti Valley and 
of Ladik, know only of red cornelian, coral, 
turquoise, and amber, as ornamental gems, and 
the dress of the women in the former country 


reproduces the three colours of these only; 
though some of the richer women in Ladik in- | 


troduce small squares of green cloth alternately 


with red ones on the square piece of sheep-skin 


with which they cover their shoulders both in 
summer and winter, Again, the same combi- 
nation of red, blue, and yellow ia sean on old 


Norwegian peasant embroidery, the colours 


and-patterns of which recall that now executed 
by the peasant women in Albania, These 
last say that thoy use no set designs, produc- 
ing their patterns, it would appear, ont of their 
own inner consciousness, It ig singnlar that 
the handiwork of these two races should be so 
much alike, for they can hardly have come into 
eontact with each other for centuries, even 
supposing that they belonged originally to the 
same stock, and had the same (Asiatic ?) 
progenitors, 
i 
Sun and Cup (or Moon) Symbols, 


Sun and Cup (or Moon) Markings and Fire | 


Symbols are so intimately connected with each 
other, that it is diflienlt to separate them, I 
propose to devote the two following papers to 
Sun Symbols, and to customs connected with 


solar worship, in which we occasionally find 


the element of fire represented. The Scagtiba, 
which is more especially a Fire-emblom, will be 


treated separately, 


Quite recently, certain pciertific mon hare decided 
that this is erroneous, they maintain that red, green, apd 
wiolet are the primary colours. “ 

"(Tho (Myatrl or Sduiiri oceura in the Fig-Péda, iii, 
G2, 10, pes moees. mre ‘di uah crohns bhargd 
@rarya dhimahé dhi Syl nak prackidayti. There ia 
a variety of renderinsr, Colebrooke gives (Asintic 


rehex, Vol. V, p. 851) * Barth, 


forthe first time. The Sun, whilst it was still 
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valence in all parts of the world at all times 
the ancient Hindis to be the holiest verse in 
translation in an abridged form, as given by 
Prof. H, H. Wilson,* rans thus:—"Let us 
meditate on the sacred light of the Divine Sun, 
that it may illominste our minds.” Ih the 
first or Vedic era of the history of India, Sun- 
worship occupied no inconsiderable place in 
the religion of the Hindfs, and an old Marishd 
Brihmap from Pod once told me that the 
Snivas worship the sun daily even now. >: 
The All-covering Varuna (Ouranes or god 
of the Heavenly Regions of the Greeks) was 
originally among the Persians the god of the 
clouds, of the celestial sea, and of the heavens 
above it; and, when this branch of the Aryans 
reached Southern India, he there became the 
god of the earthly sea, which they then saw 








regarded as a wheel, a store of gold, an eagle, o 
falcon, a horse, de. de. was also styled the 
eye of Varana." In the north of Asia, Mithra 
was associated with Varuna, Mithra was the 
god of daylight, and he and Varuna were 
fabled to sit together on a golden throne, and 
journey at evening ina brazen car: thos, 
from the Horse-Son and the Wheel-San waa 


naturally developed the Chariot and the 
Divine Charioteer, 


Euripidds gives the Sun a winged car; and 
on coins fram Elleusis, Damitdr ig represented 
riding in such a car drawn by two serpents, 
The serpent, as we shall see later on, Was an 
élement in Sun-worship, and was used in con- 
nection with the Mithraic mysteries. 

The ancient Mexicans were San-worshippers, 
and when they fought-a battle they endeavonr- 
ed to take all their captives alive to reserve 


| them for solemn sacrifices to the Sun at certain 


a hig Nea (ic, the San) who ra pen rent oe of 
receive al elotions brightness of thie orm barr Ay ok 
od wh 


of 
hare moreover tried thelr hnens a4 Most ritinte 
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© Vishnu. Purina, 7 TL pp. 250 and 255, 
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snake, When he was slain, his heart was 


offered Grat to the Sun, and afterwards plucked 
out and cast down before an idol, 


The two greatest and most ancient Rijptt 


races in India were denominated Siryavamsa 
and Chandravathéa, or children of the Sun 
and Moon, for in Hindustin this latter orb 
was a male deity. Sir William Jones, in the 
Asiatic Researches, alludes to the universal 
adoration of the solar orb, and says that 
the first dynasties of the Peruvian kings were 
dignified, exactly like those in India, by the 
‘name of the San and the Moon. 

In the present day, at Hindi marriages in 
Kumiun in the Central Himilayns, it is custo. 





mary for the Purdhit (family pricat), ‘to worship | 


the fire and read the marital vows, which ore 
repeated by the bride and bridegroom separately, 
and by which each agrees to live with the 
other in harmony, making the Fire and the Sun 
their witnesses." 

The KOls of Sambalpir in the Central Pro- 
vincea are Sun-worshippers ; so also are the 
Kurkty of the Mahidéé Hills, more than 400 
miles to the north-west of that place. The 
Khoénds, an aboriginal race, classed as Drivi- 
dinns, combine faith in the Sun ond Mother 
Earth. 


From the earliest times, turning to the Enast | 


in worship has been customary. In India, many 
temples have been built with the object of 


causing the rising sun to throw its first rays | 
upon the entrance, and thua illumine the god or | 


the stone which was in the innermost shrine, 
and at other times in almost total darkness. 

In Maisiir, and in the Salem district, are some 
remarkable kistvaens or tombs, supposed to be 
those of a pre-historic race. They are, I believe, 
called round-headed slab-stone monuments. At- 
tention was first drawn to them by Col. Welch 
in the early part of this century, but they were 
overlooked and almost forgotten till Lt.-Col. 
Bramfill, of the Trigonometrical Survey, re-dis- 
covered thema few years ngo. Each tomb 
is surrounded by round-headed slabs of gneiss, 
some of which are as much os 14 feet in height. 
What may be termed the tomb proper, consists 


‘e 


of an ordinary kistvaen made of six slabs of 
ing, and the other four the sides of the tomb. 
It invariably faces the East, and the alab 
on that-side always has a hole in it. In most 
cases the aperture is about 15 inches in dia- 
meter, but in some instances it is not more than 
two inches across. The stones which compose 


It seems not impossible that this arrangement 
may have had some connection with the Sras- 
tika, The astern position given to the door 
of the Hindd temple, and the Eastern aspect of 
the entrance to these tombs was possibly in the 
former case intended to signify that from the 
sun came light, warmth, and fertility, and in the 
Intter to typify that ns the sun rose (was new- 
born) each day, so the son! received a new birth. 
All savage and semi-civilized races seem to have 
in idea that when the body dies there is some 
kind of future existence for the spirit of man, 
Lastly, the modern Christians perpetuate this 
eustom of orientation in the position they give 
to their Churches, and in turning to the East in 
Church when they recite the Creed, or general 
assent to the articles of the Christian faith. 
In European common life also, when passing the 
wine, or dealing a pack of ecards, it is con- 
stantly said, that this should be done “the way 


of the sun” : and some persons deem it most un- 


Incky if through inadvertence the bottle be sent 
round the other way (or from right to left). 
Tuking it all in all, it may be broadly laid 
down that Sun, Moon, and Fire Symbols are 
more numerous in Europe in northern lands 
than in southern ones. In the inclement re- 
gions of the north, light and warmth would 
be considered the greatest of blessings. Sun 
and Cup Symbols first appear in Scandi- 
navia on objects which have been classed as 
belonging to the Later Stone Age. At this 
period (as far as is known hitherto) they were 


of two kinds only, riz. the ring cross cl for 


the Sun, and the cup-shaped hollow Qs forthe 


Moon: both generally recognised emblems of 
warmth and algeaape power. The former 


= PUkiss isi’ ond Quorioe Vol. IL. mote 244. 
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have been fonnd in extraordinary numbers inthe 
so-called bog and grave finda both in Norway 
and in Denmark. (See Plate I. figs. 1 to 16), 
The late Kamer Herr Worsace, head of the 
Archwological Department in Denmark, who 


gave much attention to this subject, came to 


the conclusion that the single ring cross was the 
Sun-god himself, and the Svastika (the three- 


armed cross, the triyuetra or friskele) another 


of the principal gods of the Northern triad; and 
finally, that the stars cia se became em- 


blems of the Sun itself, or of the large heavenly 
bodies, 
Plate I. fig. 17 is a design taken from a 


vase of conrse pottery in the Museum nt 


Copenhagen belonging to what has been called in 
Scandinavia the Later Bronze Age. In the 
contre is a wheel (the chariot-wheel of the Sun 2 
and below it is a quaint two-headed mythical 
animal, which may have been intended to repre- 
sent the Sun-snake (or lightning ?), which from 
ita zig-zag serpentine form might naturally be 
likened to a snake, and thus become associated 
with both fire and solar worship). When I 
come to speak more particularly of the Svastika 
I shall endeavour to show that one form of the 
Fire-Symbol is but a degenerate kind of serpent. 
On ornaments belonging to the Later Bronze 


Age, we find the wheel-crogs @ considered 
to be an emblem of the chariot which, accord- 
ing to most ancient boliefs throughout Asin 
and Europe, the Sun was supposed to drive 
through the sky. Now, both in Holland and 
Denmark it is no unusual circumstance to 
see & Waggon-wheel on the roof of a stable or 


other bailding, placed there with the object of | 


inducing a stork to build its nest upon it. Mo 
doubt the red legs of this bird caused it to be 


regarded as o fire-fowl; it comuos with the | 
spring and departs before the winter: it is the ! 
bringer of warmth and of fine weather, In 


Hesse also, the waggon-wheel ia thus need : any 
building on which it is placed being deemed 


safe from fire, provided a stork builds its nest 


upon it, We have then here the wheel ag an 
emblem of the Sun, and the stork as that of 


In Asin, the wheel is associated with Buddha, 
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and is an emblem which cours frequently — 
on Buddhist coins, and in Boddhist ar hitecture.. 
In Buddhist writings, Buddha is spoken of 
as turning the wheel of the law—or preach-— 
ing. Plate I. fig. 33 is a representation of a 
Bnddhist wheel in my possession. I found it 
hear a ruined mane in Lihaul. It is a stone 
disc about ten inches in diameter by one inch 
in thickness. Tibetan characters oceupy the 
spaces between the spokea of the wheel ; but, 
as the stone is rather worn, it is not easy to 
reproduce the letters very accurately, However, 
it isclear that the inscription is the well-known 


formula, “ ih mane padme huni! 


San and Moon emblems, and the Svastita in 
the various forms which it assumed, continued 
to be used abundantly in Denmark and Nor- 
Way on ornaments and objects in common use, 
during the Later Bronze Age, and the Earlier 
and Middle Iron Ages. The same symbols 
occur also during the Later Iron Ace or Viking 
Period, Curiously enough, in the new Runic 
Alphabet, which was there adopted at this 
time, “the letter S, which recalls one of the 
old Sun-Symbols, was called Sol or Sun." 

Plate I, fig, 35 represents a small ernej- 
form tube of terra cotta, which waa found in 
the cemetery belonging to the uncient salt mines 


at Hallstadt in Anstria. The Son-Symbol 


engmved upon it appears to be a combination 


| of the symbols in figs.18 and 19 of the samo Plate 
from Denmark. Fig. $4 is a copy of « silver’ 


brooch, classed ns belonging to the Later Tron 
Age, in the Historical Museum at Stookholm, 
It is remarkably interesting, for on it are marks 


| which are Fenerally recognized as Sun and 


Cup Symbols, and they encircle the Stastika, or 
emblem of fire. Fig. 36 is a brooch belonging 
tothe Later Bronze Age (as regards Seandina- 
via, be it observed, in alleases). Sun and Cup 
Symbols are also prominent in this example, 
and I have therefore selected it asa typical one, 
I have other similar brooches, one of which 
was found in-an ancient grave near Bregenz, 
on the Lake of Constance. The fact of this 
purely Norwegian type of brooch being found 
60 far south, assisia jn confirming an ides 
which has long existed, that the three Swiss 
cantons of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden 
People from Scandinavia, 
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WIZARD'S DRUM FROM LAPLAND.  S¢a/p 25 





tants o€e:yalloy oar Briants in Canton art: 


have to this day a tradition that their ancestors — 
came from Scandinavia. Fig, 37 is a drawing 


of a crucifix bought at Bergen, in Norway, 
and a similar one which I saw in a mnoseum, is 
classed as. being of the XIth Century,— i.e, 
when Christianity was first introduced into 





those parts, Tt isof m poculiar type, and it 


ps ogo ecwcrlam tomers have been 
used in faitening the body of the Saviour to 





the cross, for the feet are crossed over cach — 


other, and one nail pierces both. Sun-Symbols 
are pendant from it, which seems to show that 
in those early times the people were permit- 


ted by their teachers to combine their former 


worship with their new faith (as in Russia), 

I have above given « few examples of Sun- 
symbolism in Scandinavia, bringing it down to 
about 1000 AD., bat such Symbols exist there 
also in Moxenms on objects classed as belong- 

‘ing to the Middle Ages. In the Museum at 
animals of that period which appear to have 
been children’s toys, having San marks ©) 
on their bodies; and on an old Norwegian 
bridal crown, stated to have come from the 
Sogne Fjord district and referred to the same 


#%a, 
time there are Sun and Moon Symbols {03 
alternately with pendant Suns, while Cup- 


marks finish off its upper edge. 
Plate I. is a representation of a wizard’s 


drum‘from Lapland, now in the Norwegian — 


Museam in Stockholm. Though the Laplanders 
are professedly Lutheran Christians, they still 
retain great “faith in angury and divination, 
They are very superstitions, and if on going 


abroad in tho morning they moot an unlucky | 
omen, they return home and do not stir again | 


the whole day, They are said also to still 


pray to their ancient idols for the increase | 
and safety of their herds, Their magicians 


make use of drams to form prognostications. 
Small brass rings are placed on different parts 
of its surface, which, when the drum is beaten 


with «a small hammer, dance upon the signs 


represented on it, and according to the course 
taken by them the sorcerer, after going through 


ere. inanceuvres, essays to foretell -eventa. 
The Sun, Moon, and certain of the Planeta 


are clearly definable upon the dram represented 
in the plate: the other Symbols are not so plain, 
bat some little animals like ruta appear to be 
worshipping the heavenly bodies, 

Cup-marks exist on some of the megalithic 
monnmenis in Brittany. Plate DIT. fig. 3 isa 
meniir from that province, which ia one of o 
line of monoliths (alignements os they are there 
called), The “lines” are sometimes composed 
of as many as ten porullel rows of sach stones, 
and they may oceasionally be traced for two or 
three miles. They usnally, if not invariably, 
terminate ina dolmen (prehistoric tomb made 
of unhewn stones), or ina lull containing 
several dolmens. Antiquarians seem to be 
agreed in regarding them as the tombe of chiefs. 
The menhirs may have served a5 an avenue 
to ite the road to the tomb, or have 





| been looked upon as sentinels guarding the 


sepinael to it, for beneath many of them 
fragments of burnt and of imperfectly calcined 
human bones have been found. Plate III. 
fig, 1 is a cupmarked stone, now in the Musenm 
at Vannes in the Morbihan (actual size), found 
at Keron, near Arradon, a place about two 
miles from Vannes. The nine Cup-marks upon 
it, which appear to be arranged upon a fixed 
plan may have had some special reference 
to the Nine Planets still worshipped at Benares 
under the name of the NawgraA or Nava-Graha, 

In the first part of Prehistoric Stone Monw- 
wenta of the Britiah Isles, by the Rev. W. C. 
Lukis,"” embracing, those of Cornwall only, 
mention is made of o stone monument near 
St. Keverne, now locally called “The Three 
Brothers of Gragith." To use Mr. Lokis’ own 
words,—“ This monument is remarkable on 
account ofits construction. A massive stone of 
irregular shape, 8 feet by 5 feet, is supported on 
two stones. One of these is 8 feet 6 inches 
long, and nearly 5 feet broad, and appears to 
be a rock in «fu, and to have been selected on 
account of its auitableness; the other is a slab 
7 fect 9 inches broad, and 18 inches thick, set 
upon edge, 2 feet 6 inches from, and parallel 


to, the former. The remains of a mound are 


still visible.” This monument is given on Plate 


IV. fig 1, the ected hoy ML Bae 





= Published by the Society of Antiquarios—Loudon, May, 1285, 











chief interest attached to it is in the Cup-marks 
upon the stones, which are nine in number: & 
on the cap-stone and one on the rock. In this 
respect they coincide with the stone in the 
Vannes Moseum above mentioned, but their 
arrangement is different, Plate TV, fig. 2, is » 
cup-marked stone by the roadside in the Forest 


Parish in Guernsey. Six Cop-marks only are, 


above ground, bnt it is not unreasonable to 
‘Suppose that more exist below, though it is not 
easy to asccriain this, ns the monolith borders 
ona hard metalled rond. Fig. 3 isa drawing of 


® Dolmen ealled La Garenne, on L'Ancresse — 


Common, Guernsey. Here again, we have nine 
Cup-marks apparently intended for the San 
and Moonand the other seven Planets (according 
to the Hindd reckoning). As above said it is 
more than probable, from the regularity wrth 
which they are placed, that some meaning was 
attached to them. 

The under surfaces of the Cap-atones of some 
of the dolmens in Brittany have in a few eases 
numeronsa Cup-marks incised upon them. Plate 
IIT, fig. 2 is a reduced drawing of the Cap-stone 
of a chamber, orsmal! dolmen formed of nolewn 
stones at Baker Hill, Ross-shire, N. B. The 
incised marks upon it recall both Sun and 
Moon Symbols.. Asa rule such Signs seem to 
be rare in the British Islos, hut at New Grange, 
Drogheda, Troland, is the following supposed 
San-Symbol +X. Curiously enough in the 
Museum at Grenoble, Department Istre, im 
France, amongst the collection of Gallo-Roman 
antiqnities found in that neighbourhood, is a 
highly finished ornament made of bronze. At 
one énd is lion's head and fore-paws. Tho 
action of the animal is very spirited, and it 
appears to be springing forwards from right to 
left, Behind the lion, but facing the other 
way, is the bust af a woman partially veiled 
in the Greek style. Beyond this arain, is « 
horse led by a man who ig dressed in the 
short tunic worn by slaves, ani on the horse's 
flank is precisely the sume Symbol as on the | 
stone at Now Grange. The horse is standing 
ona kind of pedestal, on which is the inserip- 
tion STRATILATES in Roman characters. 

‘Tt is a curious fact, and one perhaps not 
genorally known, that certain women in Albania 
tattoo their arms and foreheads with the San- 





















Symbols common ieee edhe! ronee 
Scandinavia, When in Corfu in 1883 1 obser 


Plate I. fig. 4 in the centre of the forehead of “ 


more than one Albanian woman (one of the 
caste-marks in India is very similar 






ar in form. to 


| this), and also figs. 23,25, and 26 tattooed on 


the arms and wrists of some of these people, 
They had been allowed to take up their abode 
on the island about six years previously, after 
many of their villages had been burnt by tho 
Turks, and many of the inhabitants massacred. 

Fig. lof this plate has been fonhd in Savoy 
and also in Wales. The cross with Cup- 
+s) on a sepulchral urn in 





‘Wales; and the with supposed Sun-nnd. — 





G5) ona fragment of pottery 


at Villanova in Italy. | 
Fig. 23 is at the bottom of a small silver 


| drinking cup in my possession, which has the 


exact form of the Scottish quaigh, and has been 


| evidently a measure for a dram of spirits, Tet 


was purchased in Norway. I have a silver 
spoon also, bought in Bergen, which has on tho 
handle these markings Or Tt in said to be 


of a type which belangs to that part of Nor. 

way styled the Nordland, a district north 

of Trondjhem (or Drontheim) and extending 

beyond the Lafotten Istandds,"* | 
Ee Retour du Soleil. 

I had intended the following account of tha 
festival of Le Retour du Soleil, said to have been 
performed at Les Andrieus, to form part of the 
preceding notes on Sun-worship, but I have re. 
ceived o letter from a French friend in Dauphine 


| throwing douhta on the authenticity of the festival 


herein described as a relic of antiquity. I trans. 
lated the account in 1882 from a rather curiony 
(and T believe now rare) H istory of the High Alps 
by Baron Ladoueette, a former Prefect of this 
Department, ander the First Empire, who “aye that 
he himself witnessed the file. His hook was 
published about the latter part of the firat quarter 
of the present century. The letter I received 


| Was in answer to one which I sent to Grenoble, 
with the object of endeavouring, if possible, ta 
| ascertain whether Le Retour du Saleif was still 


kept up at Les Andrieux. 
My informant wrote—" An individual named 
Farnaud, who was a Councillor of the Prefecture: 


™ Plate IIL. fig. 4 will be explained in a subanqoont paper. 
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FROM A DOLMEN AT BAKER HILL, 


PIERRE BLANCHE AT KERUN ARRADON, 
ROSSHIRE. N.B. 


NEAK VANSES. 





MITHRA, WITH SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC, 
FROM THE MUSEUM AT ARLES, 


MENHIR FROM BRITTANY. 





ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. Plate 4. 







STONE IN THE FOREST PARISH, GUERNSEY. 


THREE BROTHERS OF GRUGITH 
AT ST, KEVERNE, CORNWALL. 
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LA GARENNE ON L'ANCRESSE COMMON, GUERNSEY. 
































villags sud soeetine ‘that the festival ia about 4 to 
commence, by sounding pipes and trumpets, They 
then go to the house of the oldest inhabitant 
| in the place, who under the title of Le Véadrable 
has to preside ut the ceremony of saluting the 
return of the sun. 

At 10 a.m. all the inhabitants, each provided 
with an omelette, assemble on the Place of 
the village. A deputation, preceded by the 
shepherds, then goes to fetch Is Féngrable, and 
accompany him to tb the place of meeting. On hia 
Sh ezrival he ia received with acelamations. Le 
. | Véeaérable then places himself in their midst, and 
announces to them the object of this festival, and 
then, each holding his plate of omelette they 
form a chain and dance a ferandole round him.“ 

As soon as the dance ia nt an end Le Visérable 
gives the signal for departure, and preceded by 
S| the ahepherds, all féllow him to the stone bridge 
which is at the entrance to the village.” On 
reaching this spot, each lays down his omelette 
on. the parapet of the bridge, and then all go 





this eee ite rise under his 
mani strahon. _ Blinée Reclus, im hia Universal 
ee goo» gana as a very 





again danced till the aun appears. As sonmin’ = 
| this moment arrives “s Person goes ath 
op his omelette which hoe offers to 
Le Vinérable, bare-headed, mis i = and 





own up 


“‘uuine the whole 















During the space of one hundred days in win. | viva —. ait “ap: i aocompanying De 
ter this inhabitants of thia valley ire deprived of Fa rik sect is im plied F < tha latter's house. They 
the light of the wun. Jt is only onthe 10th of | ther “hiomes, where they eat their 
February that this orb ia seen by them again, rexpecr AMTe OM 


Thi featity += aa 


timed extends inta the 


therefore on thia particular day, a3 Boon aa the 


“f owhole day, and some- 
dawn appears, four shepherds go round the 


: -& ht. = 
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THE NRISIMHATAPANIYA-UPANISHAD. q 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL G. A. JACOB, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 

Tt is impossible to collate the existing printed fessor Ramamaya Tarkaratna, in the Bikiteder, 
texts of the Upanishads with the manuseripts | Indica series, in the year 187], I have used thi 
which of late years have come to light, without | following MSS. belonging to the Deccan 
seving how mach yet remains to be done | College:— 
in this department of Sanskrit literature. In | | A, One of the set No. 10 of 1889-83, Iki is 
the footnotes to his translation of some of the | a fuirly good copy of the text, though not pro- 
Upanishads, ProfessorMax Mller has suggested | perly corrected, It was purchased in Gujarit. 
many improved readings of the texts; bit B. No. 1 of 1882-83. It Incks the first 
ns the sedans has not yet been taken | 3 Ahandas of the first Upanishad, and has not 
in hand by him, I venture to lay before the | been corrected, Still it is a valoable manne 
public some of my own notes on the various | script of the text, and has been of great nse to 
readings of this Upanishad. In addition to | me. This also is from Gujarat. 
the text and commentaries published by Pro- C. No.1450f 1879-80, A beautifully written 
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: 5 a a 
itellig bookssllor at Greno! juan T naked A correspondent from Gronobl 
what sort of dance tho at Grenoble, ae that brides now in ruina, ath iemearrse ge ger 
yous movement executed be yieaberite in the open | de l'Omaletie. 

air was atyled a foramdole in that part of the country. 


into.a meadow close by, where ferandoles ure”, 
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and very accurate copy of Sathkara’s commen- 
tury on the Prireatdpani. 4 

D. Nariyara's Dipihd onthe six Upanishads, 
A part of the set forming No. 233 of 1839.89. 
Tt was obtained in Gujarat. | 

B. No. 146 of 1879-80, Swkarinanda's 
valuable commentary on the Ullarattpant It 

is in the same handwriting as C, and, for 
the tiogt part, a8 accurate. 

G. One of the set of 59 Upanishads called 
No. 133 of 1880-81, It was copied at Ahmadi. 
bid in A.D. 1700, and is renerally accurate, 

A short aceount of this Upanishad 18 given. 
on page 167 of Weber's History of Tudian 
Literature. That scholar thoro says—" The 
first part treats of the Anushtabh-formala 
sacred to Nrisimha, the Mailrardjaudrasiiha 
Giushtubhe, with which the most wondrous 
tricks are played..... The contents of | 

-the sevond part are of a more spocolative | 


. 


character; but in respect of mystic trifling 
%, “8 uot yield to the first part." ] Fully 

this statement as regards the conutenta 
Jipani,—but consider the Uttara. 
every Way Superior to it. In. 
ug’ mind deeply interesti Sie | 


deed it is to i% ~ of the Miget- . 
ial : _ . *. _- 1 2 | 
a Vedic exposition > tip” - 


school of which Sadhkarn i fib 


tative professes to derive — } the 


Tl can see froma carefal ] . khe originals, 
the Méydedla ia not ateectly taught in the 
Upanishads of #4 first three Vidas, and is 
deduced from)them by a forced interpretation, 
Here, on the ether hand, we find that doctrine 
unmistakably enunciated, and even a distine- 
tio drawn between Muyé and Aridyd,—an 
idga which one associates with the later 
Voedantic treatises. | . 

Professor Weber mentions Gandapida as a 
commentator on the Nrisimhatipani; bat 
though I have heard of his commentary in this 
countryy I have not yet met with it. 

The printed commentary attached to the 
Citaratdpaat is not universally accepted ag the 


Upanishads as the vag 


work of Samkara, and, in my opinion, there is 
strong internal evidence against his author- 
ship. My belief is further strengthened hy 
the following faot:—When studying the Mda- 
dikya ond Gandapida’s Kerikés thereon, I 
referred several times to Niriyaus'a Dipikd in 












7 ani at Wh 








consisted. 


to my astonishment, that his work 


giri's notes. With this phenomenon before me 
I compared his Dipiké on the first half of thie 
Projnc, ond on the whole of the Munduke, 
with Suthkara's scholia on those tracts, In the 
formar, and in the first Munda, I met with 
Humeroas citations from Samara, intermingled 
with original matter,—but, in the second nnd 
third Mundakes there was scarcely a line that 
wai Niriyaga's own! A fow weeks iro Tad: 
the Nrishihatdpant, and maile a copy of Nira. 
yana's Divika thereon for my own use, There 
again I found -long excerpts from Sathkara's 
Bhihya on the Pitrvatépand; whilst it differed 
entirely from tho so-called Siiikarabhdshyua on 
the Viteratépant. I then carefully compared 
the Dipiki on the Seétdivatara with whut ie 
supposed to he Samkariehirya’s Bhishya on 
tract, and found “no similarity what 
ever between them. In the colophons to his 
Dipikis on the Maaditya, Praina, Mundaku, 
re Nrisibhapire atdpani Upanishads, pa Wore 
these 





ee 
Sumkar-ikty-upajivin (which is perhaps 
his way of acknowledzing his indebtedness); 
whereas, nt the end of those on the Nriviihiitu- 
ratd@pant, the Sedhdseatara, Mahindrdyana, and 
the minor Atharvana Upanishads, he describes 
himself as srati-mitr-épajicin. The theory, 
then, which I have formed in view of the fore- 
going facts is that, whenever Narayana wrote 
a commentary on an Upanishad on which a 
Bhidshya by Samkaca already existed, he made 
free use of it; but that, when such did not exist, 
he wrote independently, as he was well able to 
do. The fact, therefore, that his Dipikd on the 
Neisithitvaratdpant has nothing in common 
with that which some attribnte to Sathkara, is, 
to my mind, strong presumptive evidence 
against the authorship of the latter. The same 
reasoning applies to the Seétdieatara; and 7 
cannot understand how it ean be maintained 
that the Bhdshya bearing Samkara’s name is 
really from his pen—ao different is it in style 
from what we know to be really his. 

The library of the Deccan College possesses 
Tipkes by Nariyans on the Kathe and Kéna 
Upanishads also,—bat, ns they ary on loan in 
England, I cannot ascertain whether they 


the hope of obtaining further light; but found, | support my view or not. 
















| «Bhashya interwoven with portions of Ananda. 









we tins ooear. Wir henna. spleen, <= —— 





tt appears: = iro, SeMusaen ait, -8 
that there are two distinct 4ékhds of this Upa- 
nishad, namely the Hhriqu and Siyirasa; bat 
he does uot say to which his text belongs. 
The | missing information is, however, supplied 
by Suan who saye—Siepaafart | svat 





“The Kilowig list contains the most import- 
ant of the readings which differfrom those of 
the printed test, the pages of which are quoted 
to facilitate reference, There are many others 
which affect. the sense, but they are withheld 
ax being too numerous fer this paper. 


-Purvararant (5 Upanremans). 


p. 8 (i. 1). D. seems to read wate for | 


qate, and has gateay as a voriant (rere a4:). 
G. reads Fafeay. Instead of qgqaara, A., G. 
have azqarara and they are supported by 
Di whith ‘says— Weare eR 
aati sT et as Wat Toray: ig ast 
ITS TANT | aaa waar 

earaamatedet aaetier Set 

p. NG. 2)... A. G. insert $4; after <i. a 
explanation of qqasaifir® is noteworthy :— T7- 
aeae TAH seea ala TW aia a aaeT | 

p. 14 (1.3). A. G. omit qarqfa: and so does 
b. ates says Sefa | 4 AMT Ta | Instead of 
rent ay: C. has @aaai7 as on p. 69, 

p. 16 (i. 4). Instead of saafeear A.B. 
D. 6. read steqarizeat. The syllable ¢ in afaz 
should clearly be omitted, as in C. and printed 
commentary. Tt is accounted for further on. 
A. B. and G. inelade it however. 

p. 20 (i. 5). For aprer, B. C. D. read 
Fea which is the reading also quoted by 
Samkara on p. 27, line 3 from bottom. 

p oo (i, 1). Here, as well as on p. 146, 
I believe the reading @fsat : is wrong, 
and _ that: GB. correctly rae in both pe 

arenas: In the expressions aaita:, : 
and Gere Ne aA 08° g page 145, the # is 
equivalent to ae as explained in the printed 
commentary on p. 146, and the same holds good 
here also. In the Langs instance D. explains 
| AeA Ta 47: I, eR 
regards the same expression on p. 146, 
(Samkarinanda) says — STI FAT: Shotcent 
srry Gereaey: TETAAMT ARTETA ET 
saaz: | G. however, has qsae4t: in both 
places. 











aif ATaTeae Te: | TATA a AT | 


re: barca’ & reresareay a 


pe 40 (ii. 4). Instead of = (which is 
evidently a misprint for gq#q) B. and TD). rend 


TTeq nein Bigvéda 2,933,111. C. has aq. In 
this quotation, the word faz has been sabstitut- 
is for uz. All five MSS, read Fraqeg instead 
o 

p. 48 ti: 4). In the quotation from Maid- 
nérdyana-Upanishad (Taithiriya-Aranyaka 10, 
li, 7) B.C. D. omit the words qeqreq a gz 
Prayated, and they do not appear in the Aran- 
yate either. 

p- 52 (u. 4). Inthe quotation from Figvide 
I, 154,2, A. B. D.. G. read Fayftar: instead of 
raite:, and together with C. they have sqpafar- 


| afd instead of sifafertea. 


p. 57 (i. 4). Th. inserts epafear after 
In the quotation from Rigvéda 10, 121, 2, 
at qarg has heen substituted for qeq qrq : 
which is given by Nar&iyana as a variant, 

p. 50 (ii. 4). 
serted before Herat, that being the reading 
preferred by Samkara and Niriyana, though 
they give the other as an alternative. A. D. 
and G, have FFL instead of way. 

p. 72 (iv. 1). Instead of syqeaqar wr. 
era, as in the Mdyddiya, A. and B. read 
sTraszaa argTaTm®- [tis evident that the ava- 
qrtha is implied however, and Niriyana ex- 
plains sfgrT4]R® both here and in the same 
piszage on p. 124. In the latter place, how- 
ever, A. Band E. follow the Miadiikya, Nari- 
yotin says —starra | a Pafepeeatate aia arer- 
Tear Sag | AT ESA RTARTA SEAT GAT 

434: u G. has spray. 

The following remark of Satmkara’s on the 
differences between the Mindékya and this 
Upanishad is worthy of notice—gqaqanry Fqar- 
TATA BETTS AT THAT | TTATATIATTT- 
Tae Taeaeay Tat a negra 





faera are: i) In our printed texts or ae two 
Upanishads, however, there is no auch difference 
as that here indicated; and I do not remember 
having anywhere met with the reading 77 
fort TT Wa: ino MS. of the Mandiikya, This 
shows us, however, that as regards the settling of 
the text we have not yet attained to finality, 

p. 82 (iv. 2). Nariyana's etymology of 3yTe- 
air iscurious, Ho spe tieseentartite  7Ta- 
qa waren area! A. B.D. aT: 
instead of e7:, beforu EGE le 


The avayraha should be in-- 
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ee) 
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tra that given in the footnote,—and they both, 


in common with A. omit the 3rd Mantra on 
pase 87, A. makes up its 32 by inserting that 
given in the footnote on page $7. G conforms 


to the printed text. 


p. 88 (iv. 3). A. and RB. rend Faar for war. 
and eyareary for eareara. EG. aleo adds aqaqz 


qeaia after the words a ¥¥ qeafz, 


p35 (v. i). Instead of araaq B. D. read 
nT 


p38 (¥. 2). Instead of amar req, the read- 


az. The latter says sqtqy eta i ste: 
ph aaah 


ing of A, in arever red, and of B, waeetpyersg. 


Nariyana’s explanation is Te TH wey 


which seems to agree with A, G. is the sume 
as the printed text. The stop after qffar 
should come after the next word @:, Niriyana 


mys & STH THtariseaHss : | 

p. 102 (v. 4). In A. B. GC. and D. 
eomes first in the list, and great second. BH. 
omita all the rest SAeps aa reat. A. omits 
@ wart aria, anid it is not noticed by Sathkara | 
or Nariyans. G. is the same as the printed text, 

p. 10% (v8). A.B. C. read ge23¢7 instead 
of Nete and before the last clansa B, inserts 
aParqt aaa. 

p. 106 (v. 10), The word sara has no 
support fromany of my MSS. 1t occurs three 
times, In the first instance A. B.C. G. have 
SAT i in the second, A. has sardines (for 
searawy?), G. seq and B. and C, acrain 
Searqts. The third instance is not referred 
to by C.—but A. and G. read Seay TH and B. 
saray. This-lnst seems to be Niriyanna’s | 
reading, for he says STEP 1. Both 
A. and GB, insert THT before FAT AAT AHA. 
and, im common with G., omit qaaqfq after 
aa TE. 


UTTARATAPANI (1 Urantsrap), 


The MSS, on this part are the Ame aa on 
the formar - part, except that Sathknrinanda’s 
Cc OMe bay (CE. ) takes the place of Satmkara’s 
(C). 

The invocatory verses are omitted by B, and 
E. 

p 126 (1). After syaqmy, B,D. add s 
and all the MSS, insert TTT after sth. D. 
and E. omit my altogether, in the sen beng 
@ Garey & oy fara: and B. agrees with 


p. 86 (iv. 5) DB, D, insert as the 12th Man- 
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ikon? in the ae: iuntenie, ay and G. include 


| both. 


p 429 (2). The avagraia must be inserted 
in both cases before apqq. The correct rend 
ing is stare. 

p. 135 (2). The reading arena: arse: 

is impossible, I believe B. E. and G. to bave 


the correct reading, namely, RTA Sef, 
which Satnkarinanda thus explains :—aqTentH- 
a: are. waparrant & cafe: TeaeAM a 
wulead FER CT yee Areva: | sre: 
ae sarireag 3 ara TT lt is well 
known that bili eve »and ear are fertile sources 
of mistakes, and I believe that the reading of 
A.and D, is an instance of the Intter kind. In 





the body of A. the reading is RT APTA: 


which hag been altered in the Margin to 4faTrn A 
qaarat: but aa: must be «a mistake for af, 
D, thas explaina—saftfae | waieiazalelasz- 
are: | werat sarrzqearcealy | acitey 


| aft qrentaer: at ST AT SAAT | ste 


as TTT Saasers: The 
former reading is ungquvsationnbly the better 
and more probable one, but it is casy to gee 
how the latter arose from it, 

p. Ist (2). B. and E. omit sypafz, whilst 
A. and D. insert af #4fat beforn it. A. 
inserts fF @q, and B =F, before Faas 


p 145 (3), In regard to @rs2rqet: ave notos 
on p, 35 (ii. 1,). 

p. 47 (3). Instead of aa. Nirayana 
redds and explains aT faa. He says, FF 
RAT TUAIA GIA AUT sae Si wrTaq 
TeTsaAt 7 Wey Taw det -yoHrdras Ky 
TL -.. AT... TANT area arr 
fat aatrat qaqa... A.D. read 
for Fz7; and the lutter gives SUV 37814: as 
an alternative reading to FATS: and ex. 


p 169 (3). The earl sere Tatra ung nes- 
tionably be eliminated. It occura in (. only, 


The passage is explained by Sainkarinanda 


thus :— wrheterere Ret 





FATT mien sain need ares 
TI I a4 FRAT STRTaeA- 
aaaTI say gat FEE RI Ter ATCA =. 









. B. omits it, and so do D. and FE. Niriyana’s 


Sra AL has apart gt which looks 
as if the enwevdra was accidental. G. is the 
same as printed text, 

p- 198 (6). D. gives qapqipa: as an 
alternative reading to qepqqeq., and, with A. 
ond G. reads Pram: for farcrem:. 

p. 200 (6). All the MSS. read siryit 
q¢ Fee and not ce 

p- 201 (6), B. E read aioe ¥: at the 
bejsanitl of the verse, anil the Intter explains 
thus :—-33-g TAIT aa 
Wy Vea Tae ats dates iG. has 
IF TTR. 

p. 208 (7). Instead of sepyarftwesra, A. D. . 
«Grad seq eyeara, and B. BE. serqarer- 
| ara, which I prefer. E. explains thus :—aeqy- 






p-176 (4). Tk oF etokity dutcie that fee. 
is an interpolation, and should be ‘eliminated. 





Wiican hoe 
: eematti: | bs 


drrareag pe tal ted aT 
wal Teas Wessteg aredieaey:) The first 
part of Sarhkarinanda’s note on this passage 
is too corrupt to be intelligible—then comes 
the following :—srrat 7 = doug’ Rie I 
ee : Sagal ct op SS 

a7 af [ 
| ay ta Werh: |, T should add 
that A. and G. omit 7 and retain qfee;, bat 
such a seh ta ah tai socom: 
improbable, 

p. 179 (4). D. has zpersart instead of | 
WTBia, and all the MSS, have wear not wear. 
There ia a cnrious variety of readings in the 
caso of gear. A. hos qeat, B. aeat which is 
perhaps intended for wear, D. wea with year 
asa variant, EB. fsay (!) and G. qeqr. Hore 
1 tra: Sa commont : — }eat qearet 















list lino B. D, E. G. have zeit instead 
of sitgTer. The latter is certainly wrong, 

p-205 (7). The reading Waray is not 
ieee by any of my MSS. ; ; and these 
again all Gioe from one another! A has 
: muart | which i is probably intended 

» —B, has Aare. 
ear which may be tt ‘mistake for TRATARTAT- 
er, —D. has qarryarrat,—E. aarendarr- 
~—aerar,—and G, wanrearraresar. I believe 
that Ki. is right. Compare the similar phrase 
FRNA TT WET on p. 213 (7). 

p. 207 (7). The reading qqaq afereraeay ser 
Taq7 co, Soc hie wrong. A. B. E.G. read 
wqay Far aq which is no doubt 
correct, 

p. 216(6). A. D. G. have war, B. 5. aq. 

p. 221 (8). A, B. G. read qeara for gyempe: 
| _ D. G.sqrear and B. agar instead of sypesay i 
| and A. B. E.G. Waar for gaara. 

p. 226 (9). pst: the reading of the printed 
tak and of G., is supported by Niriyana, who 
explaing it by afoatt: ; but A. B. and EB. have 
{Tz in common with the printed commentary, 

pe 227 (9). A. D. G. haveger in tho place 
of {eT- 

p- 230 (9). B. E. G. read @atara instead 
of ita 














p. 1B3 (5). Before the werd hy ates 
Nirdya ana connects the yrordls wat A ache with 3 
TF 97 on the next page, in which case there 
should be no stop after aqfa. 

p. 102 (5). D. explains  @4afaearers 
instead of qaitqeq¢. The reading of. A. 
aa aat Rerare7g, is corrupt. 

= 14 (8). Both D. and E, read and explain 

‘in the-third lino, instead of aia: 
vik The former's semaage is—- Wane gre 
Pea i whilat B. saga Gita: 


aT Rrarererreaarenrt n G. has Arial hl 
here, and twiee in the immediate context. 

The reading stqwHaTe as on epithet of | p, 231 (9). A. D. read Sirorrrer which 
SreTt is manifestly impossible, B. D. EK. the latter thus explains :— lll aaa 
nad SRI St which is no doubt correct. | arfaraqtartaraa fataraarada F- 
D. explains thas :—qeqrqai4 | oa Fear ar- sarfifa sftarcaraa waits 

tt: TaAAATEAT at p. 232 (9). All five MSS. read aria, not 
Giactr Sastre te ava qari | gonfarar. 
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— explain STeTt T7. 





saira:. The followings is Nariyana’s explana- 
tion of this passage :— shlt eae | eercayer- 
os SRO Ser eee. witty: 









aa SF art wlaftert | geqq- 






inhi 





~~ eae Far alaeqarear i A. and G, 
Sa thyeey text. 







ae =ET 








A Kasurer Taner. 


Ina certain country there lived a fowler, 
who pursued his calling with far-famed success, 
anil an incredible number of birds were re ported 
to have heen snared, or shot, by him every day, 
Some of these he set by for his own nse and 


did not become rich, bat rather grew poorer 
and poorer. As fast and as muchas he earned, 
&> fast and so much did he spend. Now this 

was all very well for « time, and for some years 


# 


so the fowler looked ead and anxious, and 
wondered what he shonld do for a livi ing, 
While he wns in this state Raja Hamsa' 
summoned all the bird-world to ® great 
assembly, and the few birds that remained 
in the fowler's country were also invited. 
The conference was an immense one, and 
all the arrangements wore magnificent beyond 
description, Much business was done, and 





‘A wan or goos, of. rijahaiwa, «, », TH in 
Monier Williama’ Sanetril Dictionary. 
" Both owl and the oectpy a prominent 


aa most ekilial in foretolling oventa, and on 


= 


Sp. 298 (0), ALB. G.htave srrewedry. —— 
two commentaries agree with printed text and 


p. 235 (9). A. B. D. G. read spagega 
instead of era, and B. D. svar instead of | 


( SET ATATON AAT: aa SeTaeeagq | sperat- 


wa wartt wet guantee 1 ateandita % 


the reat he sold ; however, being aspendihrift he — 


affairs proceeded comparatively happily; but | 
hy degrees it became manifest the birds were 
getting fewer and more WRIY; and there was — 
* consequently an abatement in his success: and | 





position in Indian Folklore. The former is generally | 
reganiod 


preg att A. E, read stare for the arem: of 
the text, 


p. 246 (9). Instead of sqqaqrar: tho MSS. have ~ 
| SUT aTa, eine Salts inne Se: Wee 





aq. Niriyans says—Paa Lat Senha 
refs anterair at sam. FRA saren fer 


| ae Peg Sane EF 
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every bird expressed himself very pleased 


p. 253 (2). A.B.D.G, widwcenniene: 


with all that he had seen and heard, Atlength 
the conference being concluded, the birds were 
diamissed to their several countries; but the 
little company which attended from the fowler's 


conntry, did not prepare to leave. Seeing this 
Raji Haths inqoired the reason, 


“QO Rija,” replied the birds, “in our country 


there lives a fowler, whose aim is deadly and 
snares -andiscoverable, Nearly all our brethren 
have been slain by him. In former days we 
were a great and mighty company, but now 
behold, O Raja, the smallness of our numbers 
and our strength. We pray you to have mercy 
on us, and deliver ns out of the hand of this 
eroel man.” 

Raji Hoths was execedingly grieved when 


ho lheked their sorrows, and immediatel ¥ sought 


to relieve them. He had two chief ministers, 
an owl and a parrot,” whom he lovéd very 
much, and to whose advice he always attended. 
Accordingly he now called them to him, and 
first nddressing the owl, said, 

“0 Owl, [am ruler over all the DN and ye 





this anceant would prove a most nacfnl bint if men could 
only canily mnilorstand i ite speech. The parrot is also 
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The parrot, however, with Your Highness's 
ermissio: will fulfil it.” 






Be etic tg fectoets Sooke: whisk be 
had just given to the owl. The parrot at once 
agreed, made his obeigance, and departed, 
He went to the aggrieved birds, and bade 
apace te Taeiers Sell to. doinething of thei 
heleave dbak the: Great Ciddl aeculit taterrioes i 
their penal The birds with one accord 








Pitas aes a because more 
sorrowfal | than ever. His case appeared hope- 
less. How to provide for his wife and family 
he knew not, because he had never learnt any 
other trade and had never possessed a special 
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ose | that he would make provision for their perma- 


nent safety. So away they all flew, and were 


goon out of sight. Then the parrot went and 


| walked straight into the fowler's net and was 


na turned to the parrot and | 


friend, It was asad sight to see his children | 


yathering round him when he returned in the 
evening to ask hire what sport he had had (for 
they were very hungry), and then to watch 


snared, but no other bird waa caught that day, 


and the fowler was almost frantic with despair. 


them one after the other going away again, on | 


being told that nothing bad come to his hand 
that day. 


hazatadacontiousd mail the bicds returned | 


from the conference; when the fowler, having 
heard from one of his children that the birds 
had again appeared, went forth with net and 
bow to try and entch them. Hespread his net 
in « moat likely place, and looked so fierce and 
determined that the birds were more afraid 
than before, and went to the parrot, saying, 
“Tnsuch and sucha place the fowler has spread 
hia net, Tell us how we may escape, for we 
are certain that if this man fails to snare us in 
his’net, he will shoot'ns with his bow." 

The parrot gaye ther permission to hide 








| +A. lane numb of woven mht prc once in which | 


On reaching home his family rushed to him as 
usual, and inquired what Inck he hod hod. 
“Nothing,” he replied, “ becanse of your bad 
fortune," but this parrot came into my net 
to-day.” 

Saying this he took the bird ont of his cloth 
and made as though to kill it for food, but the 
parrot, guessing his intention, said, “Why are 
you going to slay me ? Do you not know that 


| my flesh is not fit for food? And even if you 


could eat me, what satisfaction for your hunger 
could you get out of such a morsel aa I am ? 
Would it not be a wiser plan to sell me to some 
dealer in the bdzdr and provide yourself with 
provisions for many days from the price that 
you would obtain for me ?” 

The fowler acknowledged the wisdom of 
what the bird advised, and therefore put it 
into a safe place for the night, intending to rise 
early on the following morning and go to the 
bizar with it. 

As soon as the sun was up the next day, 
the fowler was up too, and off to the bizar, 
proclaiming to the people that he had this par- 
rot for sale. “Who'll buy ? Who'll buy ?" he 
cried ; .and many people stopped to look at the 
bird. They all seemed pleased with i, and 
many wished to haye it, baton account of the 
amma! soma which they offered, the parrot re- 
fused to go with them.* Of course this beha- 
viour made the fowler very angry. He had 
been walking about in the heat all the day and 
was very tired and disappointed ; and when be 
reached home, and saw again the hanger and 
distress of his family, he was oxasperated 


| beyond bounds. He swore that he would kill 
| the parrot there and then. 


Poor bud! It 
thought that its doom was now most certainly 
sealed. However, it again begged the fowler 
to have patience withit. “You will pereeive 
that T have not any personal interest in this 
delay,” itadded. “In refusing to be sold for 
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such small sams, os were offered for me 
to-day I have not been rode. Please do not 
think me ungrateful for the preservation 
of my life. If you will wait till to-morrow, 
and then place me in a nice cage and 
cover the cage with a pretty cloth, and 
take me here and there about the palace- 
grounds, some great and rich person will 
probably motice the cage, and ask what is 
inside. It may be that they will also feel 
sufficient interest in me to inquire my price. 
If so, then please leave the arrangement of 


this matter again to me, simply saying that I 


cost a great deal of money and will declare 
my own price.” 

The fowler again acknowledged the wisdom 
of the parrot’s counsel and consented to follow 
it, And so on the following morning, m 
beautiful cage and cloth having been procured, 
the bird was put inside, and carried about by the 
fowler within the precincts of the palace 
grounds, 

Now the king of that country had several 
wives, but they were all barren except one, by 
whom a little daughter had been born to him. 
This daughter grew op to be so good and 
beantifal that His Majesty loved her very 
much, He cared not to be absent from her, 
und there was not a request of hers, that he 
did not try to fulfil to the utmost of his power. 
One day she had expressed a wish to have o 
bird which could speak, and so thenceforth 
the king had inquired diligently for such a 


bird. The fowler’s visit therefore was most | 


opportune, 
While the fowler was perambulating before 
the palace the chief Warir passed by, The 


fowler gave him'a moat profound «alim. The | 


parrot, alo, gave him a salim, imagining that 
Rome great personage was near. When the 


Wazir heard the sahiim from the cage he was 


much surprisol. “How strange!" ho said; 
"Please rumove the cloth that I may see the 
bird, which can do this wonderful thing,” 

. The fowler did so; and the Wazir was moro 
struck with the beauty of the parrot than with 
ita cleverness, and offered to purchase it at 
any price. According to the previous arrange- 
ment the parrot at once named the price: 
* Fighteen thousand ropes!" 


“What! Eighteen thousand rupees;” said | 


the astonished Wasfr. 


parrot agein-replied: | Lait, 
“Then T cannot bay you,"" said the Wartr ; 





“hut my lord the king wishes to have a speaking 
to him." a 

The parrot consented, and so on reaching tho 
the cage, and went inside with it. After 
making his obeisance he placed the eage before 
the king, saying that at last he thought His 
Majesty had obtained his long-felt desire. As 
soon as the cago was set before the king, the bird 


most distinctly said, “Saldm."” This greatly — 


astonished the king, who anxiously inquired 


| whenes the Wazir had obiained such a clever 


and magnificent bird. “It is the very bird 
that I have been wanting for along time,” he 
added. “You must sell it to me, Ask what 
you like, and I will give it you.” 

The Wazir replied, "It is not mine, O king. 
[ met a poor fowler carrying it about the 
palace-grounds, and knowing that Your Ma- 
jesty had need of sucha bird, I first tried to 
buy it; but finding that its price was more 


than T could afford, I ordered the man to 


bring it hither. With Your Majesty's leave I 
will call in the man.” 

The king ordered the fowler to be brought 
in, ond when he appeared, he asked him to gel] 
the parrot. ‘Tell me its price and you shall 
have it,” he said. 

“My lord,” tremblingly answered the man, 
“T oannot toll the worth of the bird. I only 
know that it was bonght for a large sum of 
money, Let the king’s will be. Tho bird 
will state its own worth." | 

Then the king turned towards the parrot 
and inquired its price; whereupon tho parrot. 
answered as before, “ Kighteen thousand rupees!" 

“Eighteen thousand rapees !" said the king 
with a much astonished air. “'Too much, too 
much, Surely you are joking with me." 

He tried to bargain for a leas sum, but the 
parrot was a8 resolute concerning its price as 
the king waa resolate concerning its. purchase, 
Accordingly cightcen thousand rupecs were 
paid to the fowler, and the parrot was carried 
in its beanutifal cage to the king's only and 
beloved danghter. . | | 

The fowler was now a rich man. What a 
wind-fall! Eighteen thousand rupees all in 
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“What shall be done with these. eighteen 
thousand rupees 2” asked the fowler, “ Shall 


much sorrow and distress to us, and go to a 
fairer and better land? Or shall we remain 
here and spend our money in trading? In- 
creasing in wealth and in honour we should 
forget our past troubles. Say, O my wife and 
children ; what shall we do ?" 

Thus were they engaged in conversation, 
when « great noise was suddenly heard in the 





yard; and loud above all sounded the voice of 
somebody shrieking out the fowler’s name. A _ 


company of soldiers had arrived, who said 
that they had been sont by the king to sum- 
mon the fowler to the palace. The poor man 
was terror-stricken. “My name, my name;" 
he cried. “ Tlie king sent for me! What docs 
His Majesty require of me at this hour of the 
night? Perhaps he repents of his purchase, 
and wishes to take the money back again, Or 
it may be that the parrot haa maligned my 
character, Ah me! Ah me!" 

But all his suspicions turned out to be 
wrong, for the king had summoned him in 
consequence of a conversation, which His 
Majesty hod jost had with the parrot, wherein 
he had been informed of the bird's mission. 
He wished to order him,—now that he had 





plenty of money,—to abandon the cruel calling — 


of a fowler, and to apply himself to trade and 


merchandiss.- The fowler readily consented, 


saying, that this was his intention and that he 


would send his net and other things to the | 


palace in testimony that he would not 
break his word. He then left, and as soon as 
he had gone, the king issued a proclamation 
to the effect that no person should catch 
or kill birds throughout the whole of that 
kingdom, and that whosoever was discovered 
disobeying the Royal 
severely punished. Henceforth there was 
peace and contentment in the bird community 
of that kingdom. 








‘and their sweet songs filled the air all the day 


Ont of gratitude to the the parrot 
decided to remain in bgt He made 
himself s0 very agreeable, that every member 
of the Royal household fell in love with him, 
and especially the princess, whose whole time 
and thoughts the bird monopolised ; so that she 
cared not to go to the king, her father, as 


| aforetime, but was always talking and playing 


with the parrot, and saying, “QO what should 
I do if my pretty parrot died or flew away 
from me? Polly, you do love me, don't you ? 
and you will never go away, will you? QO 


| Promise me truly that you will never leave 


mel" 


Matters continuing thus the king naturally 
felt annoyed, for he loved his danghter 
exceedingly, and did not like her whole time 
to be spent with the parrot. One afternoon 


he consulted some of his friends as to the 


right course to pursue. He did not wish, or 


rather he was afraid, to have the bird slain,— 
but what was he todo? They advised him to 
order the bird to be brought to the Court, or 
tothe garden, or wherever the king wished 
his danghter to come, for His Highness knew 
that’ wherever the parrot went, there the 


| princess would go too. The king was Pleased 


| bring the parrot to the Court." 


| in the world, 


with this advice, and at once sent a servant to 
Now the 
parrot, “‘as has been already mentioned,” had 
the faculty of knowing all that was happening 
and used to tell his mistress 


any special news. Accordingly he now ex- 


mandate should be | 


They flourished exceedingly | 


plained to her the king's plan for getting his 
danghter to visit him again. “ You had better 
go,” continued the parrot. “Go immediately, 
and leave me here.” 

The princess did so. Half-way to the Court, 
she met the king’s messenger, and asked him 
what his errand was. He replied that he had 
been sent by the king to bring the parrot to the 
palace. “ Never mind,” she said, “ you need not 
go. I will make it all right with the king. 
Return with me. I am now going to His 
Majesty.” As soon ss the princess had left 
to go to her father, the parrot remembered ita 
native place and old friends, and determined 
to see them once more, inking it could 
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‘return before the princess came back. So it 
pulled out its old aod broken feathers that it 
might look the more beautiful, threw them 
on the floor, and then started, It reached 
home safely and was heartily welcomed by its 
relations and friends, They were all very 
glad to meet again, and had a lot to tell each 
other after so long an absence. They seemed 
hardly to have commenced conversntion,—so 
quickly did the hours pass by,—when the 
falling shades of evening reminded the parrot 
that if was time to depart ; and so resisting all 
entreaties of its friends to stay,—if only for 
an hour or so longer,—it spread out its wings 
and flew awny, 

On its way back the parrot alighted in a 
garden, which was hy the sea-shore, where grew 
many rare and beautiful flowers, It plucked two 
of the most beantiful and returned to the 
princess. The princess had, however, come back 
from the Court long before, and finding that the 
parrot was not there had become very anxions ; 
and when aftera little while,she discovered some 
broken feathers lying on the ground, her grief 
knew no bounds. She thought that a cat had 
certainly entered the room and stolen her 
beantiful bird. After much weeping and 
lamentation she went to the king, told him 
her sad tale, and begged him to give orders 
that every cat found within the kingdom should 
be slain. Although the king eared nothing for 
the parrot, yet he was very desirous of pleas- 
ing his daughter, and therefore he at once 
ordered the immediate execution of all the eats 
that could be found in his country. Hundreds 
of cats were killed before nightfall." ; 

The poor princess, however, got very litile 
comfort out of thia revenge. She returned 
to her room, shut the door, and wept until she 
had no more power to weep and could not bear 
it any longer. “My pretty Poll, my pretty 
Poll,” she kept on saying in an agony of eric. 
“Why did I leave you? O eruel, ernel, to hnye 
done this the very first time | was away from 
you!” Thos she mourned the loss of her pet 
companion. Tt was a long, long whilo before 
the closed her eyes that night; and when sleep | 
did come, it came only-for a short space, She 
soon awoke’ and then her thonghts naturally 
turning on her terrible bereavement; so she got | 
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| to put an 
her grief by hanging herself, She contrived 


off her bed, and determined 





to fasten a piece of cord to one of the beams 
of the ceiling, and having made a noose, was 
about to put it over her head, when the parrot 


flew in throngh the window! Another mo- 


ment’s delay and the bird would have fonnd 


his mistress a corpse. What tongue can tell, 


and whose pen can describe the astonishment* 


of the one amd the joy of the other, when they 
thas met? The princess clasped thie bird to 
her breast, and weeping floods of tears explained 
how she had thought that it had been de- 


voured by some cat, and on that account had 
prevailed on the king to sanction an order for 


the destruction of all the cats in the country ; 
and then how she had felt so lonely and so 


miserable, that she had fally resolved to kill 


herself, becanse she could not live without its 


company. The parrot was so touched with the 
princess's story, that he almost forgot toask her 


to hasten to the king and pet him to revoke 
the cruel order concerning the innocent cats. — 

For some time after this they both remained 
perfoctly silent,—lost in each other's joy. “At 
length the parrot broke the silence. He told 
his mistress how he had felt constrained ‘to 
leave her so abruptly and visit his home and 
people, also what he had heard from them and 
bad seen on the way; and then he presented 
to her the two beantifal flowers which he had 
plucked from the garden by the sea, On seeing 


the beautiful flowers and inhaling their sweet 


perfume the princess fainted; she had never 
before seen flowers so lovely and of suéh 
delicious scent, When she came to her ROTEER, 
she went and showed them to the king. His 
Majesty and all the courtiers were greatly 
surprised when they saw them, Such minerni~ 
ficent flowers had never been seen or conceived 
of by them. Such splendid perfume too ; 
it filled the whole palace, so that the attendants 


and servants living in distant apartments 


perceived it and began to ask one another 
whence it was, 

“ How did you obtain these ?” asked the king. 
“The parrot gave them to me,” replied the 
princess. “He said that they were plucked 
from the flowering trees in the garden of the 
daughter of the king of the fairies, which is by 
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“Then the: ation ssked- her father to send 
and get some of these flowers for her. Now 
this’ was-@ very difficalt request. Nevertheless 
the king omised that he would try, and at 
mtched messengers in search of them, 
After many days these messengers returned, 
saying that they were quite sure of never’ being 
‘able to procure the flowers. However, His 
“Majesty was not going to abandon the search so 
readily. He ordered notices to be sent to the 
different kingdoms of the world asking if these 
flowers were to be met with anywhere, and 
promising that he would give his beantiful 
daughter in marriage to the person, whoever he 
might be, who could procure them for him, 
This was done, and years passed. without any 
news of them, 
Now in former days there lived in the king's 
country a trader, who was exceedingly wealthy, 
and who, on account of his immense wealth, was 
mach honoured by the common folk. Flattery 
and adulation had madethis trader very proud,— 
so proud that he would never listen to anyone,— 
not even to the king, This proud man died, 
and owing to his not having any brothers or | 
children his whole property reverted to the | 
crown. It was a sad day for the trader's wife 
when her husband died. Poor woman; she 
was weak and sickly and expecting soon to 
have a little child, She knew not.what to do. 
However, work she must, if she did not wish to 
die; and so she went and hired herself to a 
farmer of that country. 
Tn due time her child was born, His lot" 
good, and he grew and waxed strong. 
When he was old enough to do some work the 
farmer sont him into the fields to tend the 
cattle, Day by day he found time, also, to go 
to school with the farmer's children, for he 
‘waa a good boy and wished to be wise and 
great. As his mother, being under the suppo- 
sition that her child had been born ander an 
anlucky star, had not given him a name, his 
bead was covered with scabs," The school- 
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| talonts, and perceiving, also, that he was dili- 


gent in his studies and ambitious, he took special 
notice of him and taught him all he could. 
He gave him presents of booka too, and 
Kharid soon became very clever and learned, 


and the envy of all the other boys. 


One day it happened that as Kharid was 
going on an errand for his master the farmer, 
he met one of the messengers of the king, who 
wished to get some more of the rare and 
beautiful flowers, ‘Whence came you ?" he 
asked, “What have you come for? “What is 
your name Ff" 

The messenger replied by putting the king's 
notice into lis hand. Having perused it Kharid 
said, “Give me some money for the expenses 
of the way, and I will obtain these flowers. 
Go back immediately to your Royal master, and 
tell him to comfort his daughter with these 
words, until l appear, Be not afraid that [ 
will deceive you.” 

The messenger wos much pleased with the 
boy's frank and ready manner; and giving 
him the necessary expenses and a specially- 
sealed letter of the king, he hastened back to 
inform His Majesty of his success. 

Kharit first went and told his mother what 
he was going to attempt. She begged him not 
to be so foolish, but he would not hear her. 
He then went to tell his master and his teacher, 
and taking leave of them, started.on his journey, 
In two or three days he reached a jungle, 
where a very tall and grand-locking man met 
him. Catching hold of the tall man's hands, 
he said, “Salam.” The man returned the boy's 
galim and asked him who he was, whence he 
came, and whither he was going. The boy 
told him everything, as he had told his mother 
and master and teacher, and kept nothing back 
from him, Then the grand tall man blessed 
him, prayed for bim, and bade him depart in 
quest of the flowers, Bub the boy would not 
let go his hand until he had told him in. what 
direction to go. Seeing that the boy was in 
earnest, and was a worthy boy, the grand tall 
man disclosed to him who he was, and how by 
virtue of his great sanctity he could obtain for 
him whatever he required. “This is what I 
wanted from you," said Kharii, “for I could 
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see that you were a very holy person and had 
all power. I pray you tell me whether I can 
get these flowers, or not; what my futare 
lot is; and what my name is," 


The grand tall man answered, “My boy, you | 
ean get these flowers; your future is good; 


and your name is GullilA Shih.” 

Saying this he placed his left hand on the 
boy's head, and taking » hollow gourd filled 
‘with water, he threw its contents over him, 
when the scabs and all other failings in the boy's 
appearance disappeared, so that he was now 
very beautiful. As soon as he had done this 
the man finally told him to go. And as Kharid 
was leaving he again blessed him, 

After many days Kharia arrived at a certain 
place, and took up his abode in the house of an 
old widow, who lived there. He was very 
kind to the old woman, and nsed to give her 
food and in other ways help her. Every day 
bho went for walks in and around the city and 
constantly brought back with him some little 
present forthe widow. One morning, as he 
was washing himself by the riverside, near the 
palace of the king of that country, the princess 
chanced to see him, and noticing that he was 
tall and handsome, she sent one of hor attend- 
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that he would go, and wns conducted to a cer- 
tain spot in the palace-garden, which the 
princess had pointed out. For many days they 


met together there, and the oftener they met 


the fonder they became of each other, At length 
went to her parents to obtain their consent. 
Of course the king and queen first wished to 


see and to know something of the young man, 


and so & message was despatched to him, com- 
manding him to appear at the Royal Court. 
In a little while the king, seeing that he waa 
good and clever, and worthy of becoming his 
son-in-law, married his danghterto him, It was 
avery grand wedding, and there was no stint 
Every arrangement 
was on the most lavish scale, and everything 
seemed to pass off most happily. Gullala 
Shih, for this was the name by which he 
waa now known, visited the Darbdr every day, 
and his words were always listened to with 
the greatest attention and respect, Through 


his efforts, also, many good and just lawa were 


introductd and many old-established errors 
corrected. Thus the kingdom became the 
terror and avenger of all evil men, but the 
refuge and defender of all who wished for right. 


ants to call him, which was done. Kharid gaid (To be continwed,) 
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NOTES ON 


THE MAHABHASHYA, 


BY PROF. F. KIFLHORN; GOTTINGEN. 


1, AcHARYADESrvaA. 

The Mahabhdshya ia composed in the form 
of a series of dialogues, The principal inter- 
locutors in those dialogues are the Sishya, the 
Achéryadésiya, and the Achérya. The Sishya 
brings forward his doubts and asks questions; 
the Achdryadéiya is ready to solvethose doubts 
and to reply to the questions raised, but 
ponditammanya as he is, his answers are riven 
hastily and without a full knowledge of all the 
difficulties of the matter under discussion; go 
that finally the Achérya must step in to over- 
rule him, and to explain the true state of the 
“ease. Sometimes we find all the three dispu- 
tanta introduced in parts of the Mahihhdshya 
which contain only remarks of Pataijali; on 
other occasions, the views of tho Achdryadéétya 
are contained ina Vitritike, and those of the 


Achérya in original remarks of Pataiijali, or | 
‘See my Kitytyana and Patodjali, p, 53, note, and A. Barth in the Revue Critique, 1978, No. 23, p, 19, 





vice versd. Moreover, asthe author of the Ma- 
habhashya has not himself told us which of the 


Views stated in his work aro those of the Achér. 


yadésiya, and which those of the Achérya, it 
cannot be wondered at that commentators 
occasionally should differ, and that one should 
regard as the opinion of the Achérya, what the 
other takes to be the opinion of the Achdrya- 
dé Mya. 

All this is so plain and natural, and accords 
so perfectly withthe Hindu method of scientifio 
discussion, that it might seem unnec ¥ to 
state it here,” were it not that Acharya and 
Achdryadé#tya are by some scholars still taken 
to denote, the former only Kityiyana, and the 
latter only Patajali, and that nccordingly the 
word STaTaggtay is still explained to be “ag 
term used by Kaiyata to denote Patanjali,” 

To show how the word Achdryadésiya is 
















really used by Hindu commontators, Feclect the | 


t lu commentators, I select | 1. 14 Achéryadéiiya:— m aaRem ae. 





ollowing from a Ia | 1. 16: Chédaka :—apraqrere? (Varttika). 
of Bhartihari, Kaiyata, Haradatid, and Nigdji- tika). 


| P. 353,15 Achérya:—opeqpaseqe, 
Or on p. 354, where there is no Véritika: 
lL 1 Achdryadésiya —aTeafrahar afa- 


Lo 1 Chédaka :— Tend ate. 

L 4 Achdryadéiiya :—r7¢ afe. 
l. 5 OAddakea +— tee ale. 

1. 6 Achdrya se ae. 

In the introductory portion of the Bhishya 
on P. VL 4, 62 (Vol. II. p. 206), the words 
(L 2), Sey ay...9c47Tq may according to Kniyata 
either be taken as the statement of one dispu- 
tant, and the following words (1. 2) gerpaearshi 
as the words of the Siddhdntavddin; or srg 
%...4ta7q may be considered as questions and 
answers of the Sishya and Achiryadésiya, and 
TTA ST as the'statement of the Acharya. 

The last passage naturally suggests the idea, 
that the term Achidrya, when used in Op posi. 
tion to such terms as Sishya, Chédaka, or Achdr- 
yaifslya, ia equivalent to Siddhdntavddin or 
| Siddiantin, and, that such ig really the case, 
might be proved by a large number of quota. 
tions. Here it may suffice to state, that Schdr- 
yadésiya igactually opposed to Siddhdnia by Ni- 
gojibhatta on P. I. 1; 27, to Siddhdntin by the 
same on P. I]. 1, 69 and VI. 4, 43, and to 
Siddhdntavddin by Kaiyatn on P. VII. 2, 106, 
The natural consequence is that Achérya in 
turn may be opposed to Purvapakshin, as has 
been done, e.g., by Nigajibhattaon P. IV. 1. 10, 

2. Goxikarvrma ann Gonanoprya, 

On p, 227 of Vol. XII. of this Journal, I 
stated that I hoped to prove, by the help of 
Bhartribari’s Commentary on the Mahdbhdshya, 
that later grammarians were wrong in identify- 
ing Gonardlya with Patafijali. Since then, 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, who even in his preface to 
the Yoga phorisms (published in 1883) had ad- 
hered to the view which makes Patniijali a son of 
Gonikd and a native of Gonarda, has attempted 
| toprovethatGénikipntra andGénardiya 
in the Mahébhashya do not denote Pataidjali, but 
are the names of grammarians quoted by him 
(Jour. Beng. As, Soe. Vol, LIT. Part 1, p. 261). 

I shall now briefly indicate the reasons which 
years ago have made me arrive at the same 
| conclusion; and IT am perhaps the more justified 





Fata: is employed by Bhartrihari, when com- 
menting on the Mahdbhdshya, 1,5, of Vol. L. p.d 
of my edition, 

‘Tn the BhAshya on P, IV. 1, 13 (Vol. If. p. 
204), where there is no Veirttika at all, the 
what would be the correct form of a Pahuwerihi- 
compound to express the sense of the words 
SEAT ...87) is, that the compound weuld be 
wey, and it is shown how such a form is 
obtained ; in the following words (1, 25, to 
p 25, 1 5 aT ara...qenepar aqaaa 
afraeqq) that first answer and the reasons | 
adduced in favour of it are rejected, and it is 
In this passage Kaiyata nscribes the answer | 
TaT..aq to the Achdryadésiya, and the 
following words aay arra to the Acharya. 

In the introductory portion of the Bhishya 
on P. V. 1, 19, (Vol. IL. p. 343), where 
no Véritika is yet referred to, Kaniyata 
ascribes the worda (1. 9) 4 ate fag afa tothe 
Achdryadéifya, the words (1. 12) : area 
to the Sishya, and the words (1. 17) wareeaa 
to the Achirya. i 

In the introductory portion of the Bhishys 
on P. V. 3, 57 (Vol, II. p. 416), where like- 
wise no Viirttiku is yet referred to, Kaiyata 
ascribes the words (I. 18) aff g@° to the 
Achiryadésya, the words (1. 20) Setardtfret 
to the Ackdrya, the words (1. 24) waf€ to the 
Sishya, and the words (1. 24) 4 qaReaq to the 
Acharya, 

In the Bhishya on P. VI. 1, 91 (Vol. III. 
Pp. 70), Kniyata introduces the statement (1. 22) 
WACT with the words “ Achdryadéalyah pandi- 
fammanyatead dhe," and he ascribes the words 
(p. 71, L. 4) srfteat to the Achdrya. 

In the Bhishya on P. I. 4, 105-108, (Vol. I. 
Pp- 352-354) Kaiyata introduces, in addi- 
tion to the Achdryadéiya and Achdrya, the 
Chédaka or objector; and to these three 
disputants he assigns some of the statements 
made in the Viirttikas and Bhishya, as follows : 
P.352,1. 13 Chédaka :—e afi. 
































































in ence more discussing this matter, as the 
arguments in favour of the view advocated by 
Dr. Rajendralal appear even stronger than he 
has shown them to be. 

The name Génikaé putra occurs only once 
in the Mahdbhdshya, at the close of the disens- 
sion on P.T. 4,51 (Vol. 1. p. 336 of my edition). 
After having raised the question, whether one 
should say AMET BAA or FAPIET BAST, tc. 
Whether the word ag should here be pat in 
the ace. or gen, case, Pataijali simply answers 
Ta WaT: Gopikiputra (says that) 
either (case is correct)." To this Nagijibhatta 
appends the somewhat vague remark iri TaATTAaT 
aT THT TATE, “they say that GonikAputra is 
the author of | the Bhishya.” Tt appears, how- 
ever, that the statement here repeated by him 
had not met with general acceptance; for, on 
the margin of a MS. which was written in 
A.D. 1695, and which often fornishes valuable 
notes, we have the gloss a 7 
ur. Tat ata Peatanea sata, Hin the opinion acl the 

wirya Gonikaputra, ce.” a phrase which can- 
not he taken to refer to the Bhdshyakdra. We 





are left then to choose whichever interpretation | 


may seem the more reasonable one: and when 
we find that only on p, 332 Pataiijali hns 
answered @ similar question by saying zat 


afaasaa, and has there moreover given his | 


reasons forsuch answer, we shall, [ think, decide 
in favour of the alternative that in the words 


SAAT Were: he is quoting the opinion of |, 


another scholar. 

Goénardiya oceurs four times in the 
Mahibhashya:— 

(2) On P. I. 1, 21 Katyiyana shows that 
rule of Panini’s to be necessary when wé 


assume adi to denote that which, while it is | = ay | 
| “Dow we then not find ‘the following, riz, «I 


accompanied by something else (a=afeqa,) 
has nothing before it, and anfa that which, 
while it is accompanied by something clse, has 
nothing after it; that on the other hand the 
role may be dispensed with when ‘beginuing’ 
and ‘end’ are simply taken to be what has 
nothing before it and what has nothing after ib, 
After having explained Katyayana's Vdritikas, 
Patatijali adds (Vol. L. p. 78)-— 
Taeaeae Teataata seaea as 


“bot Gonardiya says, that (the detinitions of 


figs Kainly MS. Seas axaielencamere 
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| negative he proceeds (Vol, IT. 





‘Gai said anta) ought to contain (the clause) 
‘while it is accompanied by some- — 
Oitne else’ (and that therefore Panini’s rule is 


ecessary) ee 


(6) On P. I. 1, 29 Patadjali argues that that — 
rule is necessary solely because it enables us 


to account for such forms as qapfgaa and 
Without it, we should render the 


Sense pe the phrase saa Fareaq anita 


for 4] would be Survandman even in the 
Behucrihi-compound and would therefore take 
staa by P. V. 3, 71, not ay by the general 
rule P. V. 3,70. But Patafijali adds per: L. 





te Gtnardiys! eays, that (the a teeta: 
Sarcandment) ought without any doubt to take 


Sena and to receive the accent (due to them aa 
Sarcandovini, even in a fahueriis-com pound) 
because (both sja= and that accent present 
themselves before the composition takes place 
and) are (therefore in regard to it) anterafgu; 
that accordingly one ought (not) to say 
(areata, Feat, bat) STR eTaH, WaTeT- 

a, (and that Pauini's rule I. t, 29 is guper- 
flaous and may be dispensed with)”.— 

(c) On P, TL 1,92 Patunjali raises the 
question whether it is allowable to form a 
youn like Sera to express the senso of 
REatine in such a phrase as xmfiartna 73, 
“he turn clay into a jar,” and having, for 
reasons given, answered that qnestion in the 
p. 76) :— 





a aerTtias aa 
snes yer dda 





maintain (that we ought to say) Ce Vie arg 
one who turns grass into a mat’? Génardiya 
certainly does maintain (that) this ts correct.""— 


(if) Tastly, on P. VIL 2, 101 it is stated 


that, in the nom. sing. nent. Mantes, the 
termination 3% cannot be dropped, because 
this very termination has cansed the substitu- 


tion of apqq for az, and becanse there is o 
maxim, that that which owes its existence to 
something else cannot in turn cause the «lis- 
ee 


* The Kuimir MS. has Teqgt. 









" ere ier ciaienan ic 
| that such reasoning would render impossible the 
forms sifatag and stfracey:, (because the 





terminations 37q and ¥:, ua they owe their pre- | 


sence to the preceding @z, ought not to bring 
about the disappearance of that wr), and would 
lead one to form safaeq and szfarwt: instead. 
Pee gain ame is wound up in the words 
(Vol. IIT. p. 309) :— 





« Ganaediym to ite that Sirs enue is exactly 
what is wanted ; the forms shonld be sfarrta 
and afar hision there is the mécciim thas that 





which owes: its existence to something else can- — 


not in turn cause the disappearance of the 
latter," 

Now it is trae that Kaiyata, when comment- 
ing on (a), substitutes arexqreeerre for ar- 
efaqeeqre, and that he understands Pataijali to 
propound in the passage (/)) his own view as to 
the uselessness of the rule P. I. 1,29. It is 
alao certain that Nigdjibhatta believes Kuiyata 
in his note on (a) to say that Gdnardiya is 
the author of the Bhashya, and that Hémachan- 
dra (and Vardhaméns*) consider the names 
Gonardiya and Pataijali to denote one person. 


Eat Kaiyata's words need not necessarily | 


convey the meaning assigned to them by 
Nigojlbhatia, and probably before him by 


Hémachandra, and a priori thera is as little | 


reason to identify Génardiya with Patadjali 
as there would be of identifying Pataijali 
with Kunaravidava, who in the words 
WATTS Teese is introduced, and whose views, 
a4 opposed to those held by the Vdrifikukdra, 
were probably adopted by Pataijali, on P. ITT. 
2, 14 and VIE 3, 1(Vol. I. p. 100 and 
Vol. ILL p. 317). On the contrary, an -exami- 


nation of the statements ascribed to Gdnardiya | 


would seem to show, that in two cases at least 
those remarks are qwofations, quotations from 
& grammatical work which was in verse, and 
the terminology of which differed from that 
of the Makdbidshya, while it agreed with that 
of offer grammirions, And moreover, the 
manner in which Gdnardiya is mentioned by 
Vimana epee Sager by Bhartrihari, can, in 





* Por a more accura fe vnsileing of this maxim sve 
Faribhishindaiéhhors LXEXXYV. 


my opinion, leave no doubt that those oles 


grammarians never thought of identifying a 
with Patanjali, 


The passages (#) and (¢) may he ponaidecsa | 


to contain little of any decisive’ value, although 
[ cannot altogether pass over tho fact that on 
no less than eight occasions Patafijali has put 


forth his arguments in ihe same manner as on 


P. VIL 2, 101, and has employed the same 


| phrase 724 aétaa which occurs on P. VIL. 


2, 101, without an introductory “ Génardiya 


| says.’ (See Vol, I. p. 491, 495; Vol. II. p. 228, 


233, 325; Vol. LIL. p. 159,378, 403). More im- 
portant is the passage (rc). From the concluding 
words of it we learn, that it is Gonardiya, who 
maintains that one may form area 
if then in the preceding line we ond: rearead 
araaeratiata, “1 maintain that areata 
is correct Sanskrit,” we are led to conclude that 
these are the very wordsin which Gonardiya had 
expressed his opinion, or, to put it differently, 
that this sentence is quoted from a work of 
Gonardiya, which cannot be the Muhdbhdshya. 
The words would appear to be part of a Sloka, 
and that their diction accords- with that of 
other grammatical Adrikds becomes evident 
when we compare, ¢.97.— 

Vol. I. p. Lt edreareae cafeaatea 

Vol. IL p. 87 syarpaiee oat aT - 
eariceana, 
Vol. ILL p. 183 amen Pere getentaar- 

Vol. I. p. 60 sq ia 
and other verses quoted in the Mahdbhdshya. 











That Gonardiya was a writer of grammatical 


Kdrikds is proved more clearly still by the 
passage (4); and that passage is of farther 
importance, inasmuch as the half élika actually 
furnished by it, and ascribed to Gdnardiya, 
contains two words which are never used by 
Patatjali, va. the word aadaa which is 
peculiar to the Varttitas, and the word ray 
(for arate) which in this technical sense is 
found only in a Karikd on P. VI. 4, 110, and 
in the Bhishya on P. VI. 3, 138, where 
Patatjal: repeats a statement of other gram- 
marans (Vol. UL p. 177, gee srarairat 
TAS ET TTT TATE : ). 

All this tends to prove that Gdnardiya 
cannot be Patafijali himself, but must be a 





* GmuratnamaAidadhi, p. 63. 








a 











grammarian quoted by him; and such I believe 
is the opinion both of Viimana, the author 
of a portion of the Késiké-Vritii, and of 
Bhartrihari, the commentator of part of 
the Mahdbhdshya. For the former, after having 
on P. VII. 2, 101 copied the statement that 
one ought to form syfapaTA and sifarat:, adds 


a owrrerasag’ “such is the opinion of 


Génardiya,”" a remark which would be strange | 


shys and the Bhdshyakira, had identified 
Gonardiya with the Bhdshyakdra; and Bhar- 
trihari, when commenting on P. 1.1, 29," and 
after having qnoted the words arrafaeaqre, 
raises the question fayeararqeey aan “ what 
is the opinion of fhis Achirya"?, words 
which clearly imply that this Acharya is not 
Patatjali. 





AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX, 


COMPILED BY MES, GEIEESON, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY @G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 57.) 


Feast, Funeral,—Priznikn, (M.) 
Featuer,—Por, (pL) porior, (Eng.); port, (M., 
M 


Fern, to—Hrintavs, hrénisariva (to pasture), 


péshtiive, péshtisariva, (ML); sce | 
| Ficurer,—Kiromengro, chinga-guero, (Eng.) 


Novniaa. 
Prepine, the act of,—Poplsn, (M.) 
Feet, to,—Khakyarfva, (M. 7) 
Feet, —Pire, (Eng.); see Foor. 
Fst, to,—BShindva, (M.) 
Fettow,—Fau, baw, chal, guero, (fem.) gueri, 


(Eng.) 

Fimate,—Juvil, jovi, (Teh.) 

Pemtntre,—Juvliikoro, juvlicand, (Tch,) 

Peex,—Fuzyanri, (Eng. ) 

Few,—Khandi, khanrik, khanlik, (Teh.); khandi, 
(M. 7); salog, (M. 8) 

Few, very,—Khanroricha, (Teh.) 

Fevee,—Shila, tréska, (Toh.); beri, (As, Tch.}; 
trésca, (Psp. M.); shal, shél, (M.) 


‘Pez,—Stadik, (M. 8) 


Pippie,—Bashadi, bosh, (Eng.); chitara, (M.) 


Fippier,—Bosho-mengro, (Eng.); skripkéir, skrip- | 


kari, skripkarish, (M.) 

Pipenity,—Priinoé, (M.) 

Fre!—Pif! (Tch.) 

Fre.p, arable,—Arétira, linn, mal, milo, miiln, 
(M.); mal, (M. 8) 

Prery,—Yagald, yagikoro, (Tch.) 

Frre,—Zarbina, duruvii, (Toh.); Vava, (ML); 
sambona, (M. 8) 

Firen,—Durnvaliikoro, (Toh.) 


_ Prrreen,—Desh ta pansch, (Eng.); dosh-i-panoh, 


(Psp. M.) 

Firera,—Pinzhto, (M.) 

Firry,—Pentnda, (Tch., Pap. M.) 

Fia,—Figis, (Eng.); kheli, (Tch,, Pep. M.); kheli 
(M. 8, add.) 

Fras, Seller of—Khelitngoro, (Teh.) 


: Haradatta explains (7 W/4¢]9e7 Taz:. 





Fic-tTane,—Figis-rukh, (Eng.); khelin, (Toh., Psp. 
M.) 


| Frenrt, a,—Karapen, (Eng.) 


Ficut, to.—Kiriiva, chingfiva, (Eng.); mariva, 
(AL.) 


FigntTing,—Chingring, kitraken, (Eng.) 

FiGHTiIna-cock, a,—Kiroboshno, (Eng,) 

Ficvre,—Kipu, (M.) 

FILBents,—Pailloes, (Eng.) 

Fricu, to,—Kanuriiva, (Eng.) 

Frir,—Verni, dekifti, (Teh.); verni, (Psp. M., M. 
8) 

Fruu, to,—Periva, (Tch., Psp. M.); berti le ker, 
(As. Teh.) ; pherdva, (M., M. 8; 


FrutiG,—Peribé, (‘Tech.) 


Frrtay,—Kelalé, paké, (‘Toh.) 

Finp, to,—Lachiva, (Eng. ) ;arakiva, (Tch.); ara. 
kiva, afliiva, (M.); rakhiva, (M. 8) 

Frnz,—Sanné, (Tch.} 

Frve, a,— Fino, (Eng,) 

Fincer,—Vangus, (Eng.); angst, angisht, 
(Toh); angast, angrist, (Psp. M.}; angal, 
anghial, (As. Tch.); angusht, (M. 7) 


| Frvtsu, to,—Resiiva, (Psp, M.)- gotoariva, (M.) 


Fiae,—Yag, (Eng.); yag, yak, (Teh.); eg, (Ag, 
Tech.); yak, (Pep. M.): yar, (ML, M. 7) 
Freenranxp,—Omblil, umblal, (Toh.) ; amblil, (M.) 
Fiar-car,—Yag-vardo, (Eng.) 
Fraeman,—Yag-engro, yago-mengro, (Eng.) 
Fiust,—Avkis, avgis, avguind, (Toh.); avkds, 
(Pap. M,); éntay, (M.); avgo, (M. 7) 
Fra-Tree,—Bradok, brad'l, (M.) 


| BISH,—Macho, (Eng. M. 8) maché, (dim.) 


machoré, (Tch.); mAcha, (As. Teh.); 
macho, (Psp. M.) 
Pian, oured,—Chtrog, (Toh.) 
FrsHERMAN,—Macheneskoo gnero, (Eng.) 
Frst,—Domdk, (Teh., Pep, M., M. 7); dum@le, (M.) 


"The Berlin MS. doos not contain Bhartrihorj's 


CO f} 


a 


| eommentary on P. 1, 1, 21, 


if Viimana, who repeatedly quotes the Bha-. 


=. » 
od 4 


Ar olaangt al (Teh) | 
Frasx, warrn,—Bakla, (Tch.) 
ee pus, (Tch.); vus, (Psp. M.); vush 
8) 
Fuaxex,—Vushéskoro, vushéngoro, (Teh.) 
Fuay, to,—Kushiiva, ( M.) 
Fiea,—Pishen, (Eng.); pushim, (Tch., Pep. M., 
: M. 8) pishom, pishdm, (M.) 
Free, to,—Nashidva, (M.) 
a (Eng.); mas, (Tch., Psp. M., M., 
} 
Se to,—Chiviva, chuvava, (Eng.) 
,—Hérdiliya, hdrdiliye, (M.) 
pentru podidoa, (ML.) 
‘Fioriy,—Froll, (Teb.) ; lu, (M.) 





FPiovn,—Waro, var, pauno, (Eng.); vartt (Teh., 


Psp. M.); até, (As, Tch.); ard, (M.), 


Piovs-nowren,—Porizin, (Tch., M. 8) 

Fiovrtrn, to,— ifiva, (M.) 

Fiow, to,—Tivdiva, tardinioviva, (Tch.); bildva, 
(ML) 

Frowen, —Iouzia, (Eng.); Inlud't; Inlugi, (M.); 
latludi, (M-. 8) 

Fuvrr,—Fliern, (M.) 


‘Fiure-Piares,—Flucrish, (M.) 


Fuvviat,—Laniikoro, (Teh.) 

Fry,—Mosko, moshkho, (Eng.); moakabis, (Span, 
Gip.); makl, (dim.) khirdi maki, (Teh) ; 
peat, (Aa. Tch.); makii, (Psp, M.); mak, 
(M.}; makhi, (M. 3) 

Fury, to,—Uryiva, (Tch., M., M. 8) 

Fiy away, to,—Uryinioviva, (Tch.); 
Toh.) 

Fy, to cause to,—Uryand keriva, (Tch.) 

Foat,—Kuri, kurt, kfurd, khuré, (Teh.); khuri, 
kur, kurd, (M.); khuro, (M, 7) 

Foatu, to,—Pherd'oviva, (M.) 

Foam,—Spiima, (M.) 

Fotty,—Denilipé, (Tch.) 

Fou.tes,—Dinnelipénes, (Eng.) 

Foitow, to,—Slomiiva, slumiva, (Eng.) 
Foop,—Hubben, (Eng); khashii, khasdi, khabé, 
(Teh,); hriné, khabé, khabi, (M.) 
sia Eat (Eng.); denili, (Pap. M.); dinilo, 

(M. 7); brima, (M.) 

Fooutsn,—Dinnoleskoe, (Eng.) 

Foot, like a,—Dinneleskoenoes, (Eng.) 


Forti, (As. 


Foor,—Pinré, piré, pirné, pindé, (dim.) pinror®, | 


(Teh.) ; bay, (As. Teh.) ; pird, pindd, pind, 
pimné, (Pap.. M.); pourd, pénrd, (M.); 
| pindo, (M. 8) 
Oe Seca (M.) 





Fortuxe,—Mostipen, 
‘ bakht, (dim.) bakhtorf, (Teh.); mestipen, 


Fon,—Ké, pe, (M.); vash, (M. 8) 

Forstp, to,—Popriiiva, poprisariva, (ML) 

Forrreap,—Chikit, (Tch., M., M. 7) 

Forrion,—Peryil, (Pep. M.) 

Foretewen,—Wafo temeskoe mush, (pl.) wafo 
tem-engre, (Eng,)  - 


| Fontidw tawp,—Wafo tem, (Eng.) 
Forgst,—Wesh, (Eng.); vesh, ves, vest, veuhia, 


vosh, vos, (Tch.); veah, (Pap. M.) 


Porrster,—Veshéskoro, (Tch.)_ 
Foucer, to,—Bistriva, (Tch., M. 7); bisteriiva, 
(AL) 
re, to,—Fordeliva, artdva, artavelliva, 


(Eng. ); estomariva, (Span. Gip.); ispesili- 
va, (M.) 

Porotvex,—Fordiag, fordios, (Eng.) 

Fororvenxess, —Artapen, (Eng. ) 

Fouk,.—Buncl, berili (Teh.); furkulied, (M.) 

Foamenty,—Angledér, ('‘Tch.) 


- Forstoation,—Piriaibé, (Tech.) 
- Fountcation, to commit,—Piriaviva, (Tch.) 


FPorsicaton,—Piriano, (Tch.) 

Fortiry, to,—Astarghil keriva, (Teh.) 

kappi, bokht, (Eng.); 
_ bestipen, (Span. Gip.) 

Fortusate, one who is,—Bakhtalé, (Teh.} 

Forruses, to tell,—Dukkeriva, (Eng,) 

FortTuse-TeLLisa,—Dukkering, dukkipen, dur- 

riken, (Eng.|; durik, (M. 7) 


| Foury,—Sariinda, (Pap. M., M. 8) 


Forwanps,—Angls, (Pap. Mf.) 

For warns, to go,—Repéisiiva, (M.) 

FotnD, to be, —Anrikliovava, ('Tch.} 

Founpations, —Timill, (| M_) 

FoustTars,—Cheame, (Teh.}; khani, (As. Tech.) 

Forn,—Stor, (Eng.}; ishtir, shtir, star, ('Tch,), 
iahtiir, (Pap. M-); altar, (M., M. 5) 

Fourtces,—Desh ta store, (Eng.); desh-i-ishtir, 
(Pep. M.) 

Fourrta, —Shtirto, (M,) 

Fox,—Weshen-juggal, (Eng.); hdlpe, (M.) 


| Fracranecy,—Sung, (Teh.); shong, (M. 8) 


Frame, embroidering, an,—Derdéfu, (M.) 

Faantic,—Hegedish, (M.) 

Frerze, to,—Paghosiiliom (1 pres.), (Teh.) ;.pa- 
gosmnmiva, | M. 8) 

Farsu,—Sudré, sidré, sitro(Tch.}; premint'in, 
progpetu, (M.); shudro, (M. 8) 

Farsuxess,—Sudripé, (Tch.) 

Fuesa atn,—Rékiare, (M.) 

Furpay,—Parashtuyi, parnshtul, (M.); paraskevi, 
(M. 8) 

Frtexp,—Parnavd, (Tch., Pep. M., M. 8); moro, 
(M. 8) 


| Farexpsnir,—Parnaibé, (Tch.,) 
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Gamue,—Kelibé, (Tech. 


isn (nd Saher 


Pa casenw irate Sickah de len strash, (ML) 

Fersors, (of a tent),—Pishkilia, (Tch.} 

Faoc,—ZAmba, (Tch., M. 8); bogh, (As. Toh.}; 
tiimpa, (Pap. M.); broska, bréakd, (M.); 
marokha, (M. 8) | 

Fromu,—Katir, (Pap. M.); de, (ML) 

Faont,—aAngleé, (abl.) anglil, (Tch.) , 

Frosr,—Zhérn, (hoar-frost) chérko, chérku, chérn, 
(AI.) 

Froru,—Spodma, (M.-) ‘pe 

Favrr,—Meivé, (As. Teh., M. 8) ‘ 

Favtt garnpes,—Pométu, (41) 

Faurt-rres,—Porikin, ruk, (dim.) rakord, (Toh) ; 
* ann, (M.) 

Paurr-rure, of or belonging to,—Rukéngoro, 
(Tch.) 


Frving-Pas, — Tassa-mengri, tattra - mongri 


| (Eng.) 

Fvit,—Perdo, (Eng-); perdé, (dim.) perdord, 
pkherdo, perdd, ( of.) 

Fut, to be,—Pirghioviva, (Toh,); pértioviva, 
(Pap. M.) 

Funter's rautit,—Shershtk, (Teh.) 

Fox,— Pina, (Enz ) 

Froxpamext,—Vul, bul, bulbdl, vulval, (Teh: 

Fuxwet,—Ehomk, (Teh.) 

Fun,—Keptire, poshtin, zhiba, (M.); poslitin, 
(M. 8) 

G 

Garery,—Peryas, (M. 8) 

Garn,—Kappi, (Eng.) 

Gary, to.—Agonistiva, kiéshtigteariva, (M.) 

Gatt,—Piripe, (Pap. M-) 

GaLt—Kholin, (Tch.) 





Gawd =Sis (Tch., Psp. M., M. 8): lesin, (Aa. 
Tech.) 1 
Ganiic, clove of,—Sherald, ('Teh.} 
~Gaument,—Ucharibd, (Toh.); dulima, i 
rokiye, cdha, thalik, (M.); Gove ; 


garment), chokha, (M, 7) 
Gantea,— Brichiniir, (M.) 
Gate,—Stiggur, klop, (Eng.) 
Gesse,—Shubley patmes, (Eng.) 
Gestvs, (a wicked female),—Zane, (M. 8); | 
Gus Tipe, —Gorgio, (fem) gorgie, (Eng.); gaucho, 
(Span. Gip.) 
Gentitx, blood of,—Guorgiken rat, (Eing:) 
Gentites, after the manner of,—Gorgikonoes, 


Gewrim,—Gudl6, gngld, (Teh.); guldé, guidt (As. 
Teh.) 


Rectan see rye, (Eng.); khulay, (M. 7) 


GusTLeMasty,—Ryeskoe, ri ); tira, (ML. ) 
GeamManx,—Ninco, sasos, (M. 8 
Get noory, to,—Leliva kappi, (Eng) 


Ger vr, to,—Ufkiiva, uftiiva, ufehiliva, ukhkid- 


va, unghiiva, nahtiiva, (‘Tch.) 

GeT WITH CHILD, to,—Shauviva, (Eng.) 
GHost,—Bavol-engro, (Eng. }; chovekhand, (Tch.), 
dukho, (M.); ‘chovekhano, (M. 7) 

Gwost, of or belonging to,—-Chovekhandskoro; 
(Toh.) 

Gost, appearance of, —Chovekhanibé, (Toh. 

Guost, to become a,—Chovekhinioviva, (Tch.) 

Grast,—Uriyesh, ( 41.) 


| Grev,—Dib4, (Tch.); diro, (M.) 
' Gruiet,—Sférdelu, (ML) 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Roors, Vens-ronws, axp Paeoramr Dentratives 
oF THE Saxaxutr Lawavaan, by W. B W ee 
A habe, plemont to hia Sanakyit ge feo Le 5 
opf aml Hartel: Londen, eeihaae a : Co, 
153). §7o. pp. xiii, & 250, 


‘Highly ss we value the works of tho native 
frummarinns, and convinced aa we are that to 
them is mamly due that rapid progress which the 


wtudy of Sanskrit has been making during the | 


liat century, we may yet, without fear of being 
misunderstood, venture to suy that the time has- 
arrived when their teaching should be subjected, 


by a comparison with the actual usage of the | 


language, to a thorough ond searching examina. 
lion. No one who haa given any serious thought 





to the subject, wonld anggest that thoac ancient 


| acbolary of Indin, whose Inboura have been pre- 


served by Panini, Kitylyana, and Patafijali, 
would willingly have misled us, or would hare 


invented rules which they did not believe to be 


warranted by the language aa known to thom, 
At the same time it- is possible that, in their at- 
tempt to analyst and explain the facts of the 
language, they may have arrived at conclusions 
which cannot be upheld; that their desire to 
generalise may have led them to Iny down rules 
which, true in individual cas¢s, would, if generally 


| observed, give rise to forms or expressions that — 
have never beeu in actual Wee ; and: that ‘the ” 





~ “df the extant literature should reveal what works 
-agust have been known to the grommuarianas, and 


, pakult of youks bf paiiont labour, by which Prof. 


_ prehensive view of the value of a given root in 


- govealled classical Sanskrit. Of the forms taught 


~ being always distinguished from the rest by being 


regular Dhdtupdtha, the author has given indexes 


caf root, arranged in reversed alphabetical order, 


PRUE: [Pear SRT BRT 
forma of conjagation, nearly 200 occur only in 
the earlier 1 we, nearly 500 in both earlier 
and later, smd. less than 150 only-in the later 





tod them. Meccan wataant be tai. 
ees the Vilas has not 
received from the grammarians that. careful at- | 
tention and minute description which it deserves, 
Re ee ee he Ob Sy te tant be 











= For the Inter periods of the langung 
Whitney has drawn his information saaialy fot 
the St. Peteraburg Dictionary; but in the older 
longuage he has done much more independent 
work, He has, namely, hiniself “gone over all 
the texta of the earlier period accessible to him, 
including the as yet ‘unpoblished Kaushitaki- 
Brilinona and Kiithaka, and the immense Jaimi- 
hiya or Tulavakira-Bribmana, which has as yet 








Sige vith Get age af Uso langeage during te | 
consecutive periods ia likely to furnish valuable — 
reaults in another direction, If it be true, that | 
the grammarians were not like potters who fabri- 
cate their wares for those who demand them, if | 
what they aimed nt was by means of rules and. 
exceptions to explain the existing words of the 
langunge, a careful examination and comparison 









them he hae excerpted all the noteworthy verbal 
forms and (leas completely) the primary deriva- 
tives; thus verifying and occasionally correcting 
the material of the Lexicon, supplying chance 
omissions, and especially filling in not a few 
details which it had not lain in the design of that 
work to present im their uatirety, “The forme” 
taught by the native grammariana have been 
given chiefly on the authority of Weaterganrd's 
Radices, and for this reason a few wrong forma, 
which had found their way into that very accurnte 
work, have here also been repeated. 

Without entering into details, for which this is 
not the place, we renture to maintain that Prof. 
Whitney's book will prove of the greatest serving 
not only to the student of Sanskrit generally, but 
also to those who more particularly have tarned 
their attention upon the works of the native 
 grammarians, To the latter the accurate and full 
* gollectiong contained in the work will probably 
sugeest additional rengons for the belief that the 
so-called grammarian'’s dialect accords in a most 
curious Insnner with the language of what Prof. 
Wiutney calls the language of the Brihmana 
period. 







assiat ws in fixing more accurately the place 
which they hold in Sanskrit literature. 

an mare Sopeiiarations a5 sheen, that we 
welcome the appoarance of the valaable work, the 








Whitney has laid under deep obligations all who 
art interested inthe study of Sanskrit grammar. 
The book is intended, to use the author's own 
words, especially as a Supplement to his Sanskrit 
Grammar, giving, with o fulness of detail that was 
not then practicable, nor admissible as part of 
the grammar itself, all the quotable roots of the | 
language, with the tense and conjugation-systema 
mule from them, and with the noun and adjective 
(infinitival and participial) formations that 
attuch themaclres moat closely to the verb; and 
further, with the other derivative noun and 
adjective-steme usually classed as primary: since 
these also are needed, if owe would have a com- 

















the language. So far as the information at 
present available allows, everything given is dated, — 
—whether found in-the language throughout its 

whole history, or limited to a certain period, Vida, 


Brilumana, Sdtra, Upanishads, epic poetry, or 





F. KIeLHony. 
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Tux Lront of Aaa, by Bowrm Anwoup, C.S.1L 
Hinstrated Edition. London, Tribner & Co. 

Notices of this very popular work have previows- 
ly appeared in this Journal and ita pointa have been 
variously discussed, but the chief feature of this 
particular edition—the ilustrations—have been 
missed. They are all taken from bond jide native 
representations of Buddha and his life, without 
 gddition or alteration, and we have here before ua 
facsimilea of pictures, however grudely executed 
in the original, of Buddhist stories as they present 
themselves to the Buddlust imagination, A flood 
of light is thus necessarily thrown on thoae 
quaint sculptures and drawings so familiar and so 





by the grammarians, which have not yet been 
met with in actual use, a liberal presentation is 
made under the different roots: such material 






put in square brackets. In addition to this 






of tense and conjugation-stems, from which it 
becomes at once apparent, whether « particular 
stem ia found only in the earlier or only in the 
later language, or occurs in both; and an index 
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hardly besn accessible to any one else; and from — 















le to the student of Indian Bud-— 


given to them. ‘As instances of this ‘we would 
draw attention to the cuts on p, 7 entitled in 
the list “merchantmen bringing rich gifts”: 

om p. 19,“ Rishis passing the Jambu tree”: cand 


and on p. 86 where Buddha takes his horse to Bee 
the world, Viewed therefore as a teacher through | 


ita illustrations of the meaning of bas-relief and 
‘sculptures from Boddhist buildings the book 1 
an invalunble one, and serves naa key by which 
the student may unlock the sealed door of ancient 
Indian design, and having thus once obtained an 


entrance into the vestibule use the clues now | 


given him to penetrate unaided into the further 
recesses Of the structure. Other books of course 
ean do this for him, but they are not as a rule 
such as would from their nature attract any but 
the most earnest or from their costliness be avail- 
able to any but the wealthy, whereas this one ia 
both interesting and moderate in price. The | 
‘value of the illustrations is augmented by their 
being placed within the text og it wore:—cute 
rather than full-page plates being used throughout 
the work. 

As edition after edition of the Light of Asia 
has been brought out we cannot but wonder that 
the author has allowed hia extraordinarily faulty 
tranaliteration to remain Inttherto untouched. 
We quote the following passage from page 11 os 
a sample of what transliteration ought nof to be. 
Either let it be scientifically regular or let it bo 
“phonetic”; not «a littl of both, which is the 
worst ayatem of all. 

“ After me repeat 

Your numeration till we reach the Lakh, 

One, two, three, four to ten, and then by teng 

To hundreds, thousunds.” After him the child 

Named digits, decads, centuries; nor paused, 

The round lakh reached, but softly murmured © 

on, 

" Then comes the koti, nahut, ninnabut, 

Ehamba, viskhamba, abab, attata, 

To kumnds, gundhikas, and utpalas, 

By pundarikas unto padumas, 

Which last is how you count the utmost grains 

Of Hastagiri ground to finest dust ; 

But beyond that a numeration ia, 

The Katha, used to note the stars of night: 

The Koti-Kiitha, for the ocean drape ; 

Ingga, the calculus of cirenlars ; 

Sarvanikchopa, by the which you deal 

With all the sands of Gunga, till we come 

To Antah-Kulpas, where the unit is 

The sanda of fen crore Gungas.” 

On the previous page we have fatsaviturva- 
renyam in the * Gdyatrf,” which the author gives, — 


“but, perhaps wisely, SL Dae 


translate: 
Now if you write kdtha, ko. why write lakh? ele | 
And if you write crore why not write lac? And — 


again if you write lakh why write Gunga? If 
you are going to be so very correctisa to write a 
ins word where the cerebral nasal occurs, why be 
earélesa na to vowela in other words no more 
fomiliar to the general reader than fatsarifurva:~ 
renyom on the very next page ? We have-ugein 


maiddn and myna and then wullah (1), mohardj 
| and maharaja, and so on ad infiniteom throughout 


the book; tosay nothing of such atrocities as 


abhidjna, Tektrnika, chuddah and Avdjuna! It — 


ia a great pity to allow the book to continue to be 
marred by sizns-of want of scholarship of such a 
nature as to throw doubts on its existence. 


Exteacrs rron tas Conan IN THE OntGINAL, WITH 
EXGLIGN HEXDEWIsG.—Hr Sim W W, Mom, K.C.5.1, 
LL.D., D,C.1. 2nd Ed. Tribner & Co., Loodon. 


We take it that the object of this little work is 
to extract what of general religious morality is to 
be found in the Qurdu—ag we prefer to spell 
it—with the object of showing Christians and 
Muhammadans how far they can agree. Seeing 
how beautiful and attractive on euch points the 
language of the Qurdn often is, the learned and 
distinguished author conceived the idea of 


‘stitable extracts from it asa book for sais 


useful alike to both religions. This idea well 
deserved success, but he was met with such a 
weight of prejudice—from Christians against 
‘teaching’ from the Qurda, ond from Mubhamma- 


duns against ‘extracting’ from so sacred o 


book—that he dropped it for many years. How- 


ever in 1280 he had the courage to take it up again 
and to so far succeed as to reach a second edition 


in pee As a book the work is an admirable one, 
and let ue hope that the victory over dice 
will be complete and final. ah 


A ComPprenEssive Ocumaiaker oN THE 
Til.—by the Rav. E. M. Waeunr, x Gina, You 
Triboer & Co. 


We are glad to observe that Mr. Wherry's very 
valuable work has reached ite third volume, and 
that we shall not have much longer to wait for 
the fourth and last, which is to contain that 
“Complete Index” so much to be desired by- all 
students of the Qurdu. 

This volume, which ix, of course, conducted pre- 
cisely on the lines of the former ones, takea us 
from the XTVth tothe XLth Stira and fully keeps 
up the character of the work aaa ‘ comprehensive’ 
commentary. We are sorry, however, to note that 


| the slips still occur in the trandliterations of. 


Onental words and names which have disfigured 
the former yolumes. 











RSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE 


STUDY OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 
BY H. G. M. MUREAY-AYNSLEY. 


Il. 
Sim Worship. 


gus worship, probably the most ancient of all 
superstitions, still prevailsin Hindustin,and 


formerly had a special existence in Pheenicia, 


et Egypt, Mexico, and Pern. According 

to Allogre the explicit worship of the Sun, and 
aks or less that of the other heavenly bodies, 
or at least a recognition of some supernatural 
power resident in or connected with them, 
was widely spread throughout Mexico, amongst 
both the uncivilized and the civilized tribes or 
peoples. In civilized Mexico, the San was 
definitely worshipped under the name Toma- 
tink, or the Sun in his substance, and also 
under that of Naolin, or the Sun in his four 
motions. Sometimes he was represented by 
a human face surrounded with rays, some- 
times by a full length human figure; whilst 
he seems to have been often confounded 
with the element fire, and with the god of 
fire. We find the same confusion in the 
Trinacria, or arms of Sicily, if, as has been 
supposed by many, it be a form of the Svastika, 
or Fire-Symbol, which in process of time has lost 
one of itsarms. In Scandinavian it has become 
what is there styled the Tristele. Obviously 
the Trinacria ia a homan face surrounded 
with rays in the centre of three legs. 

When an eclipse of the Moon is expected, 
many of the natives of Hindustin hasten down 
to the nearest river or to a tank, and remain 
in the water the whole time of its duration, 
imagining that some dire misfortune would 
befall them were they to omit to do so. The 
Mexicans also have been described as being 
much troubled and distressed at an eclipse 
of the Sun or Moon, some of the wild tribes 
regarding the Sun and Moon as husband and 
wife." They believe that an eclipse of the Sun 





is caused by domestic quarrels, and to soothe | 


_ the raffled spirit of the Sun on sach occasions, 
the ruddiest hnman victims that could be 





Tn ples, Koy (the bol of Janna 
or ae is i thin da he Key sel by, the lower @ orders, 
sc eall Moon Janara, or the whe of Ona 


Dat ere cium na a acm ott reproach. | 


ee loudon, 1776. 





found need to be sacrified to him. Forsacrifices 


to the Moon, under similar circumstances, 


albinos were chosen. 

The Comanches, a subdivision of the Apa- 
ches, a tribe belonging to Northern Mexico, 
practise varions religious ceremonies which 
are for the most part of w simple kind and 


directed to the Sun as the great source of life, 
and to the Earth, as the producer and recep- 


tacle of all that sustains life. According to 
the Abbé Domenech, in his account of his mis- 
sionary labours, every Comanche wears a little 
figure of the Sun round his neck, or has a pic- 
ture of it painted on his shicld: while from 
his ears hang two crescents which may possibly 


represent the Moon, 


Halhed, in his Code of Gentoo Laws* speaks 
of a spot in India, which in hig day waa much 
frequented by pilgrims, in the Sibah of 
Oude, known as Siirya-Kund. <A festival was 
annually observed there, called the Stirya-Pé- 
ji, which took place on the 7th day of ‘the 
bright half of January, when offerings of 
flowers were made to the sun and afterwards 
east into the Ganges. He also adda that the 
new-born babe of a Brahman was <n to 
the Solar beams, 

Fire-worship, as a special form of San- 
worship, early prevailed in Persia; its votaries, 
the Magi, being forbidden to spit in the fire or 
to pour water upon it, even if their dwellings 
or goods were in danger of being consumed. 

According to Hyde, idolaters, as well as these 
Sun-worshippers, existed in ancient Persia, and 
the worshipof Fire, and that of idols, were com- 
bined at one period.* The Fire-worshipping 
Magi held the idolatera in abomination, but 
after the death of one of them named Smerdis, 
the sect which opposed idols became extinct 
in Persia, Quintus Curtins, when describing 
the march of the army of Darins, though 
writing long after the date, says that he was 
accompanied by an image of the Sun pions in 


* Porsian Religion, p. 33. Clement of Aloxandria 


ctnte that Artuxercea, the son of Durins, cansed idols 


to be made in homan form for worship, and adds that 
this monarch was the first who created statues to the 
goddesa Venus at Babylon, at Susa, and elsewhere. 








“ 


a crystal, and the sacred fire carried on a silver 
aliar; that the king's carriage was ornamented 
on all sides with images of gold and silver; and 
that there were also. golden statues an ell in 


height on top of it, one of which represented. | 


Bélus (the Sun). Tertullian also in his Apologia, 
Chap. 16, gives us to understand that the 


oe of dating from second half of 





| feasts and the mysteries of the god Mithra, 
| were established and recognised in Italy under 


the reign of Trajan, who was born 52 A.D. - 


and ascended the throne 98 A.D. For nearly 


Persians adored a figure of the Sun, which they | 


caused to be painted on canvas, 

Zoroaster (Zardosht) gave Mithra, the Sun- 
god of the Persians, two principles; and made 
these exercise two distinct forces, each in- 

dependent of the other, under the names: of 
© Ormuzd (good) and Abrimin (evil), This, in 
time, in the opittion of Mr. Fiske (the American 
upholder of the Darwinian theories), produced 
the Munichewan heresy, in which the devil 
appears as an independently existing principle 
of evil, and thus was continued in part at 


least the old Asiatic worship of the Sun in | 


eomparatively modern Europe. This heresy, 
says Mr. Fiske, “ waa always ripe in Armenia, 
It was through Armenian missionaries that Bul- 
faria was converted from heathenism, and 
from thence Manicheism penetrated into 
Servia and Bosnia, which latter was its head. 
quarters from the 12th century onwards, and 


waa a perpetual thorn in the side of the | 
Papacy. From Bognin, the great Albigensian | 


heresy was propagated through Northern Italy 
and Southern Ciaul,"' Mr, Fiske also adds, 
that “this cennection of Kastern and Western 
Protestantism was well understood at the 
time.” 

The worship of Mithra penetrated to many 
places in ancient lialy, At Milon there was his 


a century and a half the followers of Mithra 


were obliged, like the early Christians, to carry 


out their religions rites in caves and grottos, 


was then already beginning to 


and the grotto of Mithramonia may be regarded 
as one of the spots where the votaries of this 
worship used to assemble in seeret.? | 
Mithraie worship was not of long duration 
in Italy, It was tolerated and permitted by 


the emperors in the first years of the second 


century of the Christian era, but Christianity 


ground, and was recognized 


in the following century, us the true and only — 


religion. | 

According to ancient writers, the ceremony 
of the mitiation of a candidate into the 
Mithraic mysteries was very appalling. Ter- 


| tullion says that the candidate encountered a 


drawn sword on the threshold of the cavern, — 


from which, if he persevered in entering, he 
received more than one wound, He then had 
to pass repeatedly throngh the flames of a 
fierce fire, and undergo a rigid fast, which, some 
have stated, lasted 50 days, during which time 
he was to remain far from all homan habita- 
tions; but this seems hardly possible, and some 


_ kind of coarse food must have been permitted 


cavern or grotto und his sacrificing priests, as 


appears from an inscription discovered near the 


monastery of Saint Ambrose, Also, on tho | 


island of Capri, in the bay of Naples, ina grotto, 
are the remains of a temple of Mithra, The 


name of this grotto has been popularly corrupted | 


into Matromania, but it should be styled 
Mithramonia. 


temple to Mithra, the columns of which may | 
still be seen in the Chorch of Santa Maria A 


Cappella on the Chiatamone. 


This worship of Mithra was introdaced into | 


Ttaly after the return.of Pompey the Great 
from his victories in Asia, and bears all the 
ae ° - a 
* Jilustraziona Flaliana, March 1833. It is not 4: 
probable that tho Chiristisas used this grote, whee day 


used this grotto, when they — 


him. He was then beaten with rods for two 
whole days, and during the last 20 days of 
his trial was buried up to the neck in snow. 
If he endured all these privations and suffer- 
ings, the candidate was admitted as a disciple 
of Mithra, and a golden serpent was placed in 


his bosom, given him as a sign of his regenera- 


tion, for, as the snake renews its vigour in the 
spring by casting its skin, so the vivifying beat 


| of the Sun is annually renewed. Sdkratés, the 
In Naples, too, there was a 


author of the Ecclesiastical History, who lived 
in the fifth century A.D., relates that in his 
time “the Christians of Alexandrin, having dis- 
covered a cavern which had been consecrated 
to Mithra, but long closed np; resolved to 
explore it and see what remnants of that super. 
stition it contained, when to their astonishment 
also were in their turn obliged to perform thuir religions 


rites in secret, 


a 


spread aod gain 
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Tay, idiea was the Sin hinmll. tits 


not so to the Persians; to them he was onlya 


‘patellite of the Sun, a powerful god, thongh not 
the first or the supreme one, and more like a 


saint of our own days. The Persians adored 
him, but only for the favours which they be- 
lieved he could obtain for them, by his inter- 


cession with the Sun. 


_ Montfaugon, in his Antignifies, gives 
eacription of a statue, supposed to bo that 
of Mithra, which was discovered at Rome at the 





close of the 16th century, between the Viminal ° 


and the Quirinal Hills. His account of it is 
taken from that of an Italian senlptor named 
Vacea, who examined the temple at the time 
it was excavated. The building was circular, 
as were all the temples of the Sun and Fire, 
Tu the centre was a statue of Mithra in white 
marble, rather less than four feet in height. 
It stood erect upon a globe, owt of which a 
serpent issued, the emblem of life, twined in 
numerous folds round the body of the deity. 
The body of the statue was that of a man, and 
the head was that of a lion, one of the signs 
of tho zodiac. The two hands grasped two 
keys pressed close to the breast, to indicate the 
god's power a the two hemispheres, and 
his solar origin. Around him was suspended 
a circle of Jumps in regular order, apparently 
made of baked earth. What was remarkable 
in these lnmps was, that they were so arranged 
as to turn the side which gave the light to- 
wards the statue; and this seems to show that 
these ancient people knew that the plancts were 
opaque bodies, and derived their light from 
the Sun, the central orb, around which they 
revolved. 

On a bas-relief of white marble in the Casino 
of the Villa Albani at Rome ia represouted’ a 
sacrifice to the god Mithra. In the centre of 
the group is a youth, or female figure,” attired 
a 

® ‘The key ia also the well-known emblem of Janus, oF 
tho Sun, with whieh he unlocks the gates of light 

vt According to Winckelmann., 

! Phe aa enigenvtag to tanck enay to determine 
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in i teinenee is a Saeaeauba 
those whom they wished to delineate as foreign 
deities." This figure has a peaked or so-called 
Phrygian cap, flowing hair, 4 loose robe with 
sleeves reaching only to the knees and confined 
at the waist with a broad girdle, tight trow- 
sers down to the ankles, and pointed shoes. 
Both the tight trowsers and the pointed shoes 
recall the dress of certain natives of India in 
the present day. It is standing over a pro- 
strate ball, holding the head of the animal 
with the left hand, and thrusting a dagger into 
its flank with the right, just above the 
shoulder-blade. In the foreground is a small 
dog, while a serpent dn am erect position 
seems watehing the course of the dagger, and 
near the serpent are two scorpions, Bebind 
and to the right of the principal figure is a half 
moon, while a homan head and half bust with 
long flowing locks is within it. Ono the left 
of the central figure is a large bird, which, 
judging from its beak, is meant either fora 
hawk oraneagle, .On the same side, but still 
further to the left of the spectator, is another 
human bead which is more masculine in cha- 
racter than cithor of the others, and which 
may have been intended for Mithra himself, 
The worship of Mithra in Europe was not 
confined to Italy and Greece, for the Greeka 
cvrtainly introduced it in the south of-France,™ 
In the museom at Arles is a forse, or techmcally 
speaking n erwes, of white marble (Plate 
LIL. fig. 4; p. G8 above), a most striking bit of 
sculpture, and called a statue of Mithra. The 
head is wanting, the neck and shoulders are 
those of o man, the arms are kept close to the 
body by the folds of an enormons snake, between 
the couls of which, three in number, several of 
the signa of the godine are distinguishable, 
The different sculptures above described are 
most interesting nud instructive. In each 
cast, the presence of zodiacal signa serves to 
show us that Mithra was a Sun-god, and we 
are able also by examining them to connect 
the Soake with Sun-worship, the serpent 
playing an important part in each instance, 
Sun, Fire, and Snoake-worship and the em- 
blems of each, are intimately bound up 


* The samo costume waa also given by thom te Gallic 
or Dacian slaves. 

@ Many of the inhabitants of Arles, which is known to 
| have bens 4 it Greek colony preserve a Grecian type of 
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jeceltien: subtle links and fine eradasieae 
uniting them almost insensibly in some cages. 
In India, the votarics of the goddess Kali 
consider that it is acceptable to her that they 
should walk on the fire. If they sre sick, 
they say, ‘Oh Kili, Mother, only cure meand I 
will walk on fire in your holy presence.” 
Some have supposed that the Hebrews of old 
cansed their children to pass between two fires. 
Others again say that they waved them abont 


in the flames, whilst the worshippers of Mo-— 
loch danced around or leapt through the fire.” 
| through the flames, not once only, but many 
times, 


_ Amongst other heathen customs, St. Chrysos- 
tom blames that of lighting two great fires and 
passing between them. 

In Norway, Brittany, and even in the Pritish 
Isles, traditional usages are still observed which 
serve to connect: fire with Sun-worship. On 
Midsummer Eve, on the hills near and round 
Throndhjem, bonfires are lighted at sunset, 
which at that season of the year is about 
11-30 pu. The whole popalation turns ont to 





assist at the ceremony of kindling them. <A | 
barrel is fixed upon a pole driven into the | 


ground, filled with shavings and other com- 
bustible materials, and its position most carefully 
adjusted, so that it may point exactly to that 
part of the horizon where the Sun will set on 
that day. 

In England, the 21st of June, or the longest 
day, used to be a great day at Stonehenge. 
I hear it has now degenerated into a dis- 
orderly assemblage, but it was formerly the 
custom for a large number of persons to as- 
semble annually at dawn at this spot, in order 
to watch for the rising of the sun, which 
on this particular day ean be seen from the 


centre of the circle of Stonehenge, coming up 


exactly over the centre of a large stone at 
some distance from the rest, ond called the 
“pointer” stone, and striking its first rays 
throngh the central entrance on to the so- 
ealled altar-stone. This custom has been 
quoted by one writer as an obvious proof of 
Sun-worship in the original constructors of 
the circles, and he adds the fact that at noon 


= Erne. Oerreneny of Dam-Madar, still very popular 
among ehh lower & orders of Nurthern India consista of 
un ping into a fire and troading it out, It is done with 
a view to cacape snake-bite, thoes who perform it bei 

believed not to be liable to injury from the Bache Sh 

Madir died at Sar es in 1455 A.D. in 
Saltin Ibrihim Sh 
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as 5 agh sek nt na ieclinaliie similar to. re | 


of the gnomon of a stn-dial. 
In the county of Connaught, and in other 


parts of the south of Ireland, it is still the 
custom to kindle fires on St. John's Eve, which: 


are kept mp till sunrise. A friend, who, when 
quartered in Ireland, had frequently been an 
eye-witness of this scene, told me that mothers 
on such occasions are in the habit of giving 
their young children a kind of baptism of fire. 
He himself bad had infants thrown to him 


The people call this ceremony Baal- 
tine-glass, or Baal-tire-blue, 


but a corruption of these words. The women, 
my friend added, prefer asking gentlemen 


to catch their children, thinking possibly that 


they will be more gentle with them than 
one of their own class in life. He also said 
that he had quite recently made inquiries 
as to whether this custom still survived, 
and was answered in the offirmative. At 


Youghal, County Waterford, every year on , 


St. John’s Eve, the inhabitants light numerous 
woot-fires in different parts of thé town. Each 
person, or one member of each family, seizes n 
burning brand and runs with it to his house. 
If he arrives at his dwelling with his torch 


| alight, it is am omen that the ensuing year 


will bea happy and prosperous one to him and 
his; but should it be extinguished, some dire 
calamity will, he thinks, fall upon his family, 
The new brand is then put in the place of 
honour above the hearth (the sacred spot in 
all ages and with all peoples) and the one of 
the previous year removed and burnt, 
Ii, 
The Scastika.™ 

Some have held the Svastita to be an 

emblem of the Sun, and others, again, say that 


the arms of the cross represent two pieces of | 


wood and are typical of Fire, showing us the 
way in which fire was first produced by primi- 
tive peoples. Two crooked sticks were laid 
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= ove across the other, and a hole drilled 


through both, in which a inte stick was 
inserted and rapidly twirled by the hands till 
all were ignited at the points of contact. In 
the present day, the sacred fire in certain 
Hindd temples is said to be kindled in this 
manner. It seems not improbable, however, 
that the Srastika may originally have been an 





emblem of the Sun (as a wheel) and of Fire — 


alao, both conveying light and warmth. 

The Védas prescribe the aévatiha (pfpal or 
fious religiosa) and the sami (acacia suma) as 
the kinds of wood to be used in kindling the 
sacred fire” It is very common, in Southern 


India especially, to see these two trees planted | 
me this waa in Government employ on £20 


close together when young, so that when 
grown older their branches and foliage become 
entwined. Tho Hindds style this “marrying” 
the trees."* In this manner, Tree-worship be- 
came in a way connected with Fire worship. 
Both the Greeks and Romans, down to a6 
late period in their primitive history, used the 
above-described method of procuring fire. 





They found that the pyrtaia oF lower part was | 


best made of certain softer kinds of wood, 
such as ivy (vitus eylwestris) ; whilst the laurel, 


thorn, or other hard wood was to be preferred 


for the trypenon or drilling-stick, 

Tyler in his arly History of Mankind men- 
tions that the Eskimo kindle a new fire bys 
very similar process. They most probably see 

nothing sacred in the performance, whereas by 
the Hindis it is regarded with feelings of 
great awe—feelings extended to the element 
itself by the ancient Persian Magi, who denoted 
Fire, which they considered the father and first 
principle of all things, as Zardusht (Zoroaster) 
had taught them, by the word bab or bap 
signifying ‘father.’ Their modern representa- 
tives, the Piirsi priests of s famous fire temple 
in Gujarit, boast that they have cherished the 
excred flame of the ancient Persians unextin- 
guished for 800 or 900 years, 1.¢, ever since their 
expulsion from Persia by the Muhammadans. 
The Pirsia, however, say that they do not 
worship Fire, and much object to be called 
Fire-worshippers, but they admit that they are 
taught from their youth up to face some 
luminous object whilst praying. Fire, they 


= Sno Pail Notew and Queries, Vol. IT. note 77. 
st Sos Paid Notes anc d Queries, Vol. IL, note 801. 





aay, they look upon as upon other natural 
phenomena, riz. as an emblem of divine power, 
but they never ask assistance or blessings from 
it. Pore Fire-worehip also exists among the 
modern Hindiis. Thus it was formerly strictly 
prohibited to all Hindis to go beyond the 
Indus, or rather, properly spenking, the Kald 
Pant, or Black Water, as they call the Indian 
(or indeed any) Ocean, into which the Indus 
empties itself; but I was solemnly told by a 
Maritha Brahman that this role is now relaxed, 
and that Hindis may do so if on their return 
to Hindustin they worship Agni or Fire, saying 
certain prayers to it, and giving alme and a 
feast to the Brihmans. The man who told 


a month, and he added that if ho ever went to 
Europe it would cost him-about £100 to be 
re-admitted into his caste on his return, as the 
expenses of this are in proportion to a man's 
known income. 

In India Hindiis belonging to certain sects 
dre in the habit of tracing one or more figures 
of the Svastika on the outer walls of their 
houses, bot [ cannot recall ever having seen 


| this symbol in the interior of any modern 
Hindti temple or shrine; nor yet have [ ob- 


served its present use by the Buddhists of 
Western Tibet, Koniwar, Spit, or Ceylon. 
This was not the case in ancient Buddhist 
times: ¢.g., the Svastita exists os o so-called 
masons mark on some of the stones of the 


famous Buddhist tope at Sirnith near Benares, — 


and it is twice repeated on stones in the interior 
of some ¢ella surrounding the court-yard of 
the Lil Darwiza or Red Gate Mosque at 
Jaunpar, which have evidently originally form- 
ed part of old Buddhist bmildings.” 

On the occasion of a marriage amongst the 
Hindits, it is customary to send presents of 
sweetmeats, &c., to the friends and relations 
of the contracting parties. These are placed 
on trays and covered with an embroidered 
cloth, The tray and the cloth are returned 


to the donor after the gift has been removed 
by the person to whom it is sent, and after 


placing in the tray a small piece of money for 
the servant who brings it, .A similar custom 
prevails in Spain, (or did so till very recently’), 


= ee eee eee 
*! The same dootrine was oe inculeated by 


nnn as tha Greek philose 
Anaragoras the Grock philosopher. 
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day" cakes and sweetmeats are sent arranged 
in this very manner, I possess two or three 
of the cloths used in Spain for covering 


the trays. They are bordered with old lace — 


and have conventional flower designs and 
various wonderful animals worked upon them in 
coloured silks. Like the Indian embroideries 
of the same nature the material which forms 
the groundwork is white linen or cotton 
cloth and the embroidery is exactly the same 
on both sides. One of my cloths has the 
Svastika many times repeated npon it On 
an ordinary cotton pocket handkerchief in 
Grenada I also saw the same symbol, forming 
its only ornamentation. tried, but in vain, to 
procure one sch, and even fuiled to ascertain 
where they were manufactured. This kind 
of embroidery, too, was evidently known in 
early Jewish times, for in the Song of Deborah, 
(Jwelges v. 30) mention is made “of needle- 
work of divers colours; of divers colours of 
needlework on both sides, meet for the necks 
of them that take the spoil." 

The Svastita thas been found in nearly 
every country in Europe, In 1 letter from 
Prof. Max Miller to Dr. Schliemann, quoted in 
the latter's Jiinm, or the Cities af Troy, at which 
pluce this symbol and also Sun symbols have 


been found in great numbers, the Professor | 


says:—“It is found in ‘Bishop's Island near 
Kénigewalde on the right bank of the Oder ; 
on a yase discovered at Reichersdorf, near 
Gulben; awholerow of this emblem surrounds 


the pulpit of St. Ambrose at Milon;-in the 


catacombs at Rome it occurs 1000 times; it 
is sten also on wall paintings at Pompei; 
on a Celtic urn found at Shropham in Norfolk 
oul now m thie British Maoseum ; : alan on 


avcient Athenian and Corinthian vases; on- 


the coins of Leacas of Syracuse, and in the 
large mosaic in the royal garden at Athens. 
It is found in Hungary and in Chinn," as well 
as amongst the Ashantees and in Yucatan.” 


It will be observed that Professor Max 
Miller here speaks of the Svastika as having. 
been only once found in England, but since” 


jw wrote the above letter numerous examples 
havé been nnearthed doring the excavation ofa 
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also apparently in use in England in the cingua 
cents, for when (in 1883)examining the articles 
in the Treasury of the Cathedral of Valencia in 
Spain, I saw two splendidly embroidered altar 
frontals, which were said to have einige 
belonged to the Church of Old St, Paul's i 

London, and to have been sold into Spain by 
Henry VIO. On each is represented a por- 
tion of the Church, and on one of them, which 
depicts the crucifixion, a soldier of the Romans, 





or of one of their allies, is holding standard 


on which are embroidered Ae two snakes 


entwined, forming a svastika, 

Tn Plate I. (p. 66 above) for obvious reasons, I 
have plaved the San. and Fire Symbols of Seandi- 
novia side by side, and I now propose to 
give illustrations of the different forma and 
modifications which the Seastika assumed in 
other parts of Europe and inthe East. Plate V. 





fig. 1 represents the Hindd form of this 
symbol; and fig. 2 is the Buddhist and Jam 


form, both taken from drawings in Sir G, 
Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India. Fig. 3 
i¢ on a fragment of « Persian carpet now in 
the Museum at Gothenburg in Sweden. Fig. 
4 is amark on Japanese pottery, and fic. 5 on 
porcelain made only for magistrates in China, 
Figs. 6 7,10 and 11 aré examples from Dr, 


Schliemann’s Iiwm. Fig. 8 is on ao slab of 


marble now in the Maoseam at Naples, which 
was found in the Christian catacombs beneath 
that city, and fig. Y is o representation of 


the Prinacria, or Three-legged-mun, of the 
arms of Sicily. In the Maonx-man the face 
and the (? Sun's) rays of the Trinacria have 
disappeared, and only the three legs remain, 


Doubtless both have a common origin and 
are but an ontcome of the Tristele, which 


was itself a debased form of the Srastika. 
Fig. 12 is taken from o fragment of pottery: 
found in what is believed to be a pre-Etruscan 


cemetery at Bologna in Italy, Tho row of 


Svastikas, the warrior, and the mythical animal, 
Eeegi in this exumple to all appearance been 


i ott has alo been found ap potley. in. ths ead of 
Pris, # specimen of w W Museum at. 
ee Gorse Franca. ie 


the form of it $¢ known as the double 
Sun-snake of Scandinavia, exists on an Agham 
stone at Pen Arthur in South Wales." It was : 
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Plate VI. figs. 3 and 4 show an ornament in 
rained silyer-work ona lance brought a few 
years ago from Japan by the Honble.- James 
Saumarcez and now in his Japanese villa in tho 
Island of Guernsey, It is identical with a form 
of the U'riskele figured in cut 164,in Kamer Herr 
Worssce's Handloot of Danish Art. Plate V. 
fig. 14 is especially interesting, na the Svastite 
is here surrounded by half-moonsa in various 
positions, Itisfroma Mosaic pavement found 
at Gubbio in Italy in 1682, The Svastika has also 
been found on a Christian tomb with a Latin 
inscription, discovered in 1879 by Armelini in 
the new catacomb of Saint Agnese at Rome. 
Rossi, the great Christian archwologiat, says 
that this inscription belongs to the second 
century of our era, and adds—“ Perhaps this 
ia the most ancient cree gammafa that has 
been found on Christian monuments.” 

On comparing the resulta of the grave and 
bog finds in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
it would seem that the Svastitu is most rare 
in the Jnst-named, and most common in 
Norway, and that San and Fire symbols 
beeame disused in the two latter countries 
about the twelfth centary,—that is to say, about 
the time of the introduction of Christianity ; 
whereas in Norway they still continue in use 


down to our own times, though their mgnili- | 


eution is probably unknown to the present 
generation. 

The “ Mangling Stick" is stillin common 
use in Norway. It is made of a single piece 
_ of hard and highly polished wood, about 
13 inches long by 8 or 10 inches wide. At 
one end is sometinies carved a small wooden 
horse as a erip for the hand, or ¢lse the 
wood is so hollowed ont as to leave o raised 
piece for the same purpose. When nsed, it 
gives collars and cults a much better appear- 
anee than the ordinary washerman’s iron 
ean produce. A Mangling Stick bearing the 


date 1809 in the Norwegian Museum “in. | 
Stockholm ia covercd with Svastikae of the | 


double Sun-snake type 4. an apparent proof 
that this was deemed a Fire-symbol in Scandi- 
nivia, On referring to Plate I. (p, 66 above) 
it will be seon from the examples there: given 
that the Seasthia gradnally changed. its form 


A design bearing a strong Fosomblance to tha friakole, 
is on the shield of Eryx, the legendary king of Sicily, nn 
depicted on a -Tasa in the Museum at Nagle Exports 





ed on the clay while it was yet: soft. | 


in those countries; and from the simple hak 
iors (crus gammata) or Svastika, became the ~ 
| double snake, and finally the Triskele, after it 


| had lost one of its arms. 


| 


A tolerably convincing proof that the 
ancients associated the Snake with Fire is fur- 
nished by Plate V, fig. 15. Jt is an exact 
copy of a brooch found a few years ago in 
excavating a Roman Camp on the Saalburg, 
near Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Each of the 
three arms of the Trishele, or Sun-nnke (as 
Professor Worsace calls it) is here represented 
with a serpent’s head. Fig. 13 is a Svastifa from 


| the same collection, enclosed ina rimof metal.” 





Professor Newton, in a lecture delivered in 
December 1823 on the monuments of Lycian 
art, alludes toan Jaseresline series of Lycian 
between tho conquest c of Tyycin under sa Othria an 
the overthrow of the Persian dynasty by 
Alexander, Hesays that these coins were struck 
by a number of autonomous cities, and are 
inscribed with their names in Lycixn characters, 
and that they have on one side the curious 
symbol called the triquetra resembling the 
Manx Three-legs. He is of opinion that the 
coins belonged to.a people whose original name 
was Tremilm,o race belonging to the Aryan 
family, and who were afterwards called Ly- 
clans. Another race called the Solymi were 
a Semitic people, and inhabited Lycia con- 
tomporanconaly with the Tremilie, bot were 
driven back into tho mountaing on tho east and 
north. frontiers, and in the end the Tremile 
became mixed with the Greek settlera along 
the coast. ? 

In 1876 when I was at Leh (the capital of 
Ladik or Western Tibet) a caravan: arrived 
with carpets from Yarkand. I engerly seized 
this opportunity of purchasing some genuine 
Central Asian carpets and secured some on 


which the Svastiky was introd need in the border; — 


Plate VI. figs. 4 and 5, represent a portion of 
the border and the central medallion of one of 
my purchases. The border, I think, gives o 
hint as to the origin of the celebrated Greek 
key-pattern and the medallion is also very 
interesting cs the ouly instance I have hitherto 
met with, in which the Seastibe has assumed the 


‘form of the double Sun-snake of Scandinayia.* 
eens ee ee 


have put its date at before 400 B.C. 
* Seo Plate I. tig. sad Fite nye 
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Note sy Carr. Temete. 
A good deal has been made by the English 
mythological school of writers of the fact that 
the Christian Svasfikas point to the left or 


westwards, whereas the Indian, including Bud- | 


dhist and Jain Svasfitas, point to the right 
oreastwards. Letting alone that the right 
the following observations on undoubted 


‘Buddhist Svastikas will probably go far to 


settle the theories built up on the pointing of 
the cross fylfot. 


are given a quantity of clearly Buddhist Square 
Pili Inscriptions from Kudi, Kirlé, Sailiwidi, 
Junnar, kc. Many of these contain Scastikas 


In the Inseriptions from the | 
Cave Temples of Western India, Bombay, 1881, — 





at a iainiw eee 
at the end 7H; bat at tho cad of 29 i AR 
which occurs again at the b g and end 


_ of Karlé inscriptions, and enue and end of 


Junnar30,at the beginning of Junnar5, 20, 25, 32 
and 34,nnd at the end of Junnar 32; while 7 
occursat the beginning of Kuda 30and of Junnar 
Gand 27, and at the end of 33. The form is 
found at the end of the Sailiwidi Inscription, 
and 'F at the end of Karlé 2. In this last 
example the thickening of the ends of the cross 
is probably due to the method of engraving. 
Tt will be seen, therefore, that the 

of the Scastika waa not dne in Pali inserip- 


tions to its position, nor was it in any way 


constant. 





GULLALA SHAH. 


BY THE REV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.R.G.S., M.B.A.3., 4&c. 
(Continuad from p. 80.) 


One day Gullali Shih begged the king to 
excuse him from the Darhdr, as he wished to 
go shooting: The king readily assented, and 
ordered several soldiers and horses to attend 
him. <Abont the middle of the day, when 
much excited by the chase, the horse on which 


GullalA Shih was mounted ran away, None | 


of the other horses could keep pace with it, so 
fast did it gallop; and so Gullili Shih soon 
found himself alone and far out of reach of any 
help. At last the runaway horse suddenly 
stopped, for its legs had been fastened by an 
invisible chain. Perceiving that his horse was 
mysteriously bound, Gullili Shih dismounted, 
and taking his bow and arrow climbed tho 


mountain hard by, to see whether he could find | 


anything to shoot there. <A little way up he 
discovered a small pond, upon the banks of 
which grew a tree, then one mass of blossom. 
Under the shadow of this tree ho sat to rest, 


and while he sat a monkey approached. He 


determined to shoot it, and so made ready his 
bow; but the monkey, guessing his intention, 
made a great rush and dived into the pond, 





_ wot ak all anh like procedure af. ane t of the 
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much to the disappointment of 
Shah, He remained looking at the place 
where the monkey had disappeared, expect- 
ing every moment that it would appear 
again. 

Bat lo and behold! presently a beantifal 
girl, wearing a costly necklace of pearls, camo 
forth, and walking up to GullilA Shih kissed 
him.* Gullili Shih was exceedingly astonished 
at this, but being very good and holy he did 


| not lose his presence of mind. He asked her 
| who she was, and noticing that she hesituted to 
| anewer, he threatened to slay her if she did 
| not tell him quickly, Being frightened - 


said :— 

“My name is Patj Phal,* and my father i 
king of this country, which is fairy-land, [ 
have been good, and tried todo good, and every- 
body loves me. When I was very young my 
father intended to marry me to the son of his 
chief door-keeper.". The hour was fixed and 
full preparations made, and but a few days re- 
mained before the wedding-day, when the chief 


| dooe-keeper's son went to play as usual with 
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Siiwegestine: They played Wazir ir Péilshdhs, ‘ 
' &.one boy pretended to be the king, another 


pretended to be the Werir, and others took 
the part of ‘other great officers in the State. 


Each one was supposed to talk and act ac. - 


cording to his part in the play. That day 


thy door-keeper’s son was voted king by his 


playmates, and «at in the royal place. While 
they wero thus playing: the real king's son 
passed by, and seeing the state of the game 
_ MMursed tho boy. ‘Be degraded from fairy- 





land,’ he said, ‘and dwell among the common | 
people.” On account of this curse the door, | 


keeper's son soon died, and was afterwards 


born among the common people.” A female — 
companion told me of his death, on hearing — 


of which I became very aad ; for I loved the sor 


of the door-keeper, and am -determined to 
marry nobody but him. 


The king and queen 
and others have tried hard to get me tochange 


‘my mind’ @ but I have remained steadfast. All 
my time has been spent in doing good, and in | 


interviewing holy men, To-day I came hither 
to worship. One day it happened that a very 
holy man arrived here, whom I loved very 


- much, and IT thought to have met him here 


again to-day. Ho seemed very pleased with me, 
and used to give me whatever I asked of 
him. Once I asked him to tell me how I 
could again see the door-keeper's son, who had 
been born among the common people. He 
told me that he knew the lad, and that he was 
called Gullila Shah, and that I could see him 


af I was wery. carefol to attend to his instroc- 
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Four Littl sticks are sas . of Dion bark on 
one aici is | off. of the four children throw 


first, If one should throw these sticks, ao that they ot 
fall on tho hide, then he ik appointed pldaAth, i 


‘is: hut if not, then they all try and throw till ane 


ane ane The next thing ia to find ont the 
wastr. Ha who throws the «ticks so that one of them 
tnlle ribethas the hark side np but the 
peeled «ides = is de separied to thia office. Then o 
asir, ie. a this arranged. Ho who throws wo 
that two of the ‘aioe fall with the bark aide upwards 
fa” proclaimed the thief. ana he a fald, ie. an honost 
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beLenas- iL ga write a, ehern], that wall four of 
them fall with the bark sides sacheag ower 
to try again. 
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me is alao calle shu wad bs vey popular | 
ment haa to bo inflicted on the criminal, This ia the 


other three with the | 





tions, Of course I promised that I would be. 
“He carefol,’ he continued, ‘and consider well, 
for the king will hinder you by strong charms 


and in other ways." He then gave me a pearl 


necklace of such great virtue thot no charms 
eon affect the wearer, which I am to wear 
continually and guard patiently, if I would 
accomplish my purpose, After this I went 
back to my house. On the first opportunity 1 
told my father of all that I had heard concerning 
Gullili Shih, and begged him to arrange for 
our wedding as soon as possible, The king 
looked very troubled when he heard this, and 
entreated me to think no more about the young 
man, especially as he was now one of the 
common people. Sach a thing as our mar- 
ringe conld not possibly be, as it would bring 
the whole of fairy-land into contempt. But 
I was resolute, and so the king spoke sharply 
to me,and | answered sharply in return, and left 
the palace ina great rage. This is my history. 
O friend! If yon can do anything to help me 
to discover anything about Gulléli Shih, do 
so, I implore you, and I shall be obliged to 
you for ever," 

Here was a strange coincidence! Gullalé 
Shih told her who he whe, and kissed her, 
She recognised him and taking his hand said, 
“Thave found my long-lost beloved. With him 
let me ever dwell.” 

Holding each other's hands they presently left 
the pond and came to the place where the 


horse was standing, Both mounted the horse, 


which was now quiet, and rode back to the 


“Then the wasir tolla him the whole ease and puniah- 


moet nintsing piece of the whole tamdsAhd, 

* Ridihed anglld panne fop,”” says the king, “Give 
him Bangill cannon : ; 

The waste kicks the prisoner's buttocks; orthe king saya 

* HotaniA angus hin badal," “ Bring a dog in his 
ines Seon Tagee- : 


The wucir takes the prisoner o short divtance and then 
holding him by the ear pulla him back, while the 
prinonor barks Tike a dog ; or the king says 

© Vindortul kadyus.” “Take out the spindle." 

The iasir draws o line with his thamb-nail on the 
inside of the arm fron the clbow-joint to the wrist, and 
then hits the arm o¥er the ling as hord na he con with the 


hos | fret ond second fingora of the right hand. This is rather 


a painful punishment. There are many other wonls of 
pcedaonent too namercue to mention here. 

I notlos an pape to this game in the stay of 

" Mobansbadha and Visikhi,” given in Tibefan Toles 
from Indian Sources, p. Lo. Cy. also Arilschi-Bord chi- 
chin in. an wean Mongol, Mirchewsemmiwag; Inusbrack, 
1885, pp. 
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re ten aunt tal then rosea 
to Gullili Shih’s house. 

On arrival Gullila Shih introduced is 
Phil to his other wife, The two prince 





seemed glad to see one another, and fi aaa | 


time lived together most happily, until one 
day the first wife asked Paij Phil to give her 
the pearl necklace." Paitj Phil snid that she 
could not do so; for it was the protector of 
hor life. She could never take it off from her 
neck, The first wife again and again urged 
her request, and promised as beautiful and. as 
costly a pearl nevklace in exchange; or if 
Paij Phil did not care to give it, or exchange 
it, she might lend it to her for awhile. But 
Paij Phil was determined, and refused; 

nothing could persuade her to part with the 
pearl necklace for a moment. By reason of 
this the first wife got very angry, and went 
and told Gullili Shah 4 their quarrel, and 
begged him to get the necklace, and he pro- 


mised to try and do so, When GullailA Shah 


asked Panj Phil for the necklace, she refused 
aa before, saying that it contained the secret 
of her life, and was a charm to her against all 
dangers, sickness and trials; deprived of it she 
might become sick and miserable, or be taken 
away from them and die.” However, Gullala 


Shih would not be denied, and so Paij Phil | 7 : 
who saw Gullili Shih, were pleased with him, 


for very love of him handed it to him, and he 
gave it to his other wile, 

Soon after this Patj Phil suddenly dis- 
appeared. On discovering this Gullili Shih 
and his first wife,together with allthe household, 
monrned and wept. “What have we done?" 
eried they all, “Fora trifle we have lost onr 
lovely Paty Phil, How obedient she was to 
her husband! How unselfish in the house! 
How kind and loving to every one! Alas, alas! 
why did we do this thing ? We have caused the 
death of our darling !"’ 

As for GullalA Shih ho knew not what to do 
for grief, and wep!) day and night. At last, 
thoroughly worn out and ill, he determined to 


_ Howover dificult thismay be to nnierstand in the 
West, itisn very common characteristic of Eustern life. 
1 know many fatollios, in which several wives live amic- 
ably together. Human nature though, a4 a poneral rale, 
pore too wtrong for custom, and some jetty cause, 

oney or covetoumess, divturhs the praceo! tho honso- 
es and now aml ugalo brings it to ruin.  Coneernt 
multiplication of wires, ring ori tha mei his on p. 70 
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oe go and seek kor 3 in 


search of which he com hie-wantlecec 
The king, secing that he was getting weaker 
and thinner, consented, and gave him meee 
for his journey. 

Accordingly Gullila Shih started and on the 


second day reached the monntain in fairy-land 


where he had first met Patj Phal. He climbed 
higher and higher, till he arrived at o certain 
path, along which he saw two men. coming 
towards him. They happened to be two servants 
of the chief Wasir of fairy-land. The Wasir 
had no son to carry on his name, and so his 
wife had asked him to send men into the dis- 


trict with instructions to bring back with them 
such « youth as she conld conveniently adopt 
as her son, These men had been wandering 


everywhere, far and wide, and had not as yet 
met with a likely person. They were now 


starving and in great despair, bat they dared 


not to return to the Wasfr emp(y-handed. 
When they saw Gullali Shih their first 
thought was to eat him, but afterwards, seeing 
that he was clever and handsome, they decidert 
to take him to the Waszir. So Gullila Shih was 
seized and taken to the chief Warir's house in 
the fairy city. The two servants pretended 


| that he was the son of a fairy, who wis a sister 
of the Warir'’s wife, though she did not know. 


it. The chief Wasir, bis wife, and everybody 


and therefore henceforth he abode im that 
honse and was everywhere recognised as the 
heir, 

Every day the Warir attended the king's 
Darbar, and in the evening, when he reached 
home, tired and weary from the day's business, 
he used to call his adopted son to him and pass 
tho time in conversation, Hours and hours 
were thna ocenpied. Gullala Shih used to 
ask him the news of the Darbdr ond the 
chief Wazir used to tell him everything, One 
evening, in the course of one of these long 
tulke, the chief Weir told him that there had 
been great excitement in the Derhér that day, 


y ef." Story of Chandan R&A” ies Hel Dee Dy 
the authoress of which remarke—“ “There Decco De 
able populer au eratitions Dhaai jae the powers which’ 


tan bo conveyed in a charmed necklace + anil it-ia a 


common belief that good and bad fortune, and life [tewlf 
can be mada th depand on ita being rencved from the 
woarer’s neck.” [See remurka on the Dife-lndex in 
Wide-awahe Stories: Pp. 4 405.—Ep, } 








. ashes into the 
pod behold ! Padj Phil came forth looking as 


rd ‘= ihe. ag kat a tier aiery with his 
:* daaghter, Padij Patil, who had formed an 





for a person named Gullild Shih, 


‘one of the common. people, and refosed to be 


married’ to any other person. She had ron 
away, and for a long time there were no 
tidings of her,—no doubt she had been trying 
to find that common man,—but the king had 


caused her to return by virtue of a most_ 
potent charm, and now a terrible punishment 


awaited ler. Her body was to be turned into 


wood and placed publicly in @ certain garden as 


n warning to other fairy daughters not to do 
likewise ! 

Hearing this GullAli hah experienced great 
difficulty in keeping his countenance. “Here 
then is Paty Phu!" he said within himself. 
“ Aw soon as she gave up the pearl necklace she 
must have been brought back to her country, 
and now she is perbaps suffering the terrible 
consequences of iny folly. Sorrow, a lrundred 
sorrows !" 

At length, however, he so far overcame his 
feelings as to ask the Woezir if there were no 
invans of saving Patij Phél from the dread sen- 


tence. The Wasir said there were. If Gullala 


Shih could come, burn the wooden figure to 
ashes, throw the ashes into the pond in the 


would become her former self again, 

Gaullalé Shih was very pleased when he heard 
this, and presently, wishing the Wasir good 
night, retired to his room. No sleep, however, 
closed his ey¢s. His mind was far too excited. 
As soon as be was quite sure that all the in- 
mates of the house were fast asleep, he went 


forth secretly to Patj Phil's garden, bornt 


her wooden effigy to ashes, and threw the 
pond. Directly he did this, lo 


he had seen her when she appeared out of the 
other pond on the mountain side. 
“My own dearest,’ said Gollili Shih, “how 
could T have been so stupidly wicked as to have 
canted you all this trial P Forgive me,and say 
that you will never leave me again. Come and 
we will wander away into unknown regions, 
whither the hand of your tyrannical father 
cannot reach you,” 
Paij Phil replied; “T forgive you, dear hns- 
band, but to go with you is not in my power, 


for my father has all power over me; without 





my charmed pearl necklace I cannot thwart 
him. Wherever I might wander, he would 
cause me to return from thence; and then 
my case would be wors¢ than before. Now 
go, | beseech you, lest you also get harm ; and 
pray that the king may have mercy on me, 


when he hears that I have been restored to life, . 


Away quickly, my dearest, to a place safer for 
you than this," 

Gullila Shah then told her all that had hap- 
pened to him—how he had wandered about in 


search of her, and was now the adopted son of 


the chief Waefr of that country, who confided 


| everything to him. He would see her again, 


he said, on going away, and even if the king 
still wished to punish her, he would get 


to know o remedy, and come and restore 
her. 


The following morning when the royal guard 
saw that Panj Phil was alive again, they went 
and told the king. His Majesty was greatly 


surprised and sent for her. As soon ns she 


appeared, he said, “How is it that you have 
come again to trouble us? Be you a serpent 
and find a home in yonder jungle,” pointing in 
a certain direction where was a jungle, thick, 
intricate, and inhabited by wild beasts of vari- 


ons kinds. And it was so! 
midst of the garden where it was, then sho | 


That evening when the chief Wazir returned 
to his house, Gullild Shih heard all that had 
happened. “ Strange,” he said, “‘ can anything 
now be done for the princess or must she for 
ever remain a serpent Pe 

“ Yes, there ia a remedy, rephed the Wasir. 
“Tf Gullala Shih could get to that jungle, dig 
a cave three yards deep and broad enough to 
admit two people, and make a covering with a 
hole in it for the mouth of the cave; and if 
after this he were to walk about the jungle 
calling "*Paij Phil, GullAli Shah is here,” and 
then go back and shot himself up in the 
cave :—if he were to strictly atiend to all 
these directions—then Patj Phil, who is now 
an serpent, will find her way into the cave 
through the holé in the covering; and there is 
another thing, also, which he must remember 
to do, viz, to ent off as much of the make as 
ean-enter in this way, chop it up into little 
pieces, carefully collect them, place them ina 
handkerchief, take them to the pond in the 
midst of Panj Phil's garden, and there throw 
them into the water. If all these instructions 
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were eaeallyeavnd ot Paiij Phill would - 


. thence in all her former beanty.” 

When’ he heard this Gullala Shih was 
much comforted. After a little more conver- 
sation he wished the minister good-night. 
No sleep, however, came to bim. He was far 
too elated at the prospect of being able to 
restore his beloved to her former self and of 
seeing her again, to wish for sleep. .As soon 
as he knew for certain that the Wazir and the 





others were fast asleep he left the house and — 


went to the jungle, That night he only fixed 
on a place for the cave, and then returned to 
his room. On the following night, ormed 


with pickaxe, crowbar, spade, and other neces- 


sary implements he again visited the jungle, 
and dug acaye, He also made a covering for 
the cave and a hole im the covering. He then 
went outside and called for Patij Phil. Pony 


Fal heard her name being called and came 
in the form of a snake, as soon as Gollila 


Shih had re-entered and shut himself into the 
eave. She wound the greater part of her 
body in through the hole in the covering, and 
GullalA Shih cut off as much of it as got in- 
side the cave, and then chopped it up into 
small pieces. These he carefully gathered. 
and pushing back the covering, took them 
with him to the pond in Panj Phil's garden, 
where he threw them into the water, and—just 
as the Wasir had said,—Patj Phil appeared in 
all her former beauty, Gullili Shih drew 
her to him and kissed her. Thoy talked long 


and lovingly until the faint streaks of dawn 


warmed them to make arrangements to leave 
the place. Neither of them wished to be 
separated from the other, but what were they 
to do? It was time for Gullili Shih to 
return to his home, if he did not wish the 

Watir to discover his absence ; while Paty Phal 
could not leave the place, She tried to do so, 


but without avail. She was bound by the 


king's charm over her to remain thore, And 
£0 they parted. 

Gullild Shih hastened back to the Warir's 
house, and only just reached bis room in time. 
Within an hour or so some of the poorer folk, 
going to their Inbours, passed by the place 
where Paiij Phil was sitting. They were 
very much astonished at secing oat and went 


chief Woezir to take counsel with him. 


has been here and done this thing 2” 
“Tt isimpossible,” replied the Wasir, “ for in 
the first place how could he get here ? and then, 


how could he, a common man, obtain this power a 
| He must be great to have done this, and in 


favour with the gods,—a thought not to be 
entertained for a moment.” 
Paij Phill was dgain summoned to the king, 





and this time was turned into:a golden nail, 
which was immediately given to one of the 


attendants with instructions to hammer it into 


any boat,’ that chanced to be just then in 
course df construction. Tho attendant took 
| the nail ond fixed it into the first bont he saw. 
On reaching home the Wasir bathed, ond then 


called for GullilA Shih as usual and told bir 
all the newa of the day. When he heard that 
the princess had been restored and again 

metamorphosed Gullali Shih assumed an expres- 
sion of great surprise. “It is strange,"’ he 
remarked, “‘ that the king should have choser 
a golden nail as the form into which to chats 
her. Surely she can never again be restored 
from such a metamorphosis as this?” 

“© yes, she can,” said the Wasir, 

“How ?" asked Gullalé Shah. 

“ Well,” replied the Wasir,” if Gullild Shih 
could by any means arrive here, and get into 





that boat, in one of the sides of which the 


golden nail is fixed, and could discover that 
nail, and then having extracted it, were to 
file it small as powder, and throw the filings 
into the pond which is in the midst of Paij 
Phiil’s garden,—if he did all these things,—then 
Paiij Phil would return to her former shape 
and beauty ;—and if she was this time restored, 
then henceforth the king’s charm would be 
powerless to do her harm. It would have 
expended itself.” 

This was enough. So presently the bec 
being late the Warir and Gullila Shih went to 
their slecping rooms. Whenhe heard of this 


_radien! cure Gullili Shih feigned no more than 
an ordinary interest, though in his heart he 


was inexpressibly glad. On reaching lits room 
he said aloud, “ aes joy, the time has come, 





© Moaning oy Kuimts! river-boat, 


and sigeisd the a the matter. When 
His Majesty heard as Wauy in sector ae 
“Do- 
you not think,” he said, ** that Gulldli Shih 










However, jullila Shih did not immediately 
start, He thonght it better to wait a while, 
until all excitement and interest about the 
princess had passed away. For several months 
he patiently waited, and then one day he asked 
the Warir's wife to allow him to go and visit 
certain places, that he wished very much to 
‘seo, and to get also tho Wasir's permission for 
the journey. He ndded that he was now of 
an age to take care of himself, and he did not 
Jike to hear only of the countries about which 
the Waztr, his father, had so fully informed him, 
The Wazir's wife was mach pleased to notice 
this spirit in the youth, bot she hesitated to 
give her sanction to the request, because the 
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way to some of the places was exceedingly 


dangerous and the hardships unendurable ; and 
‘especially so to one who had been brought 
up so gently as her adopted son, Gullila Shih 


was respectfully indignant at this reply, Draw-. 


ing himself up to bis full height he suid with 
intense earnestness, “ What, my mother, shall 
the chief Wazir's son be deterred by diffichlties 
nnd hardships? A sorry youth must | be, if 
such I show myself. Better far that I perish 
by thom, than that I should venture hereafter to 
dtiuin to the post of chief Wusir of this mighty 
and grand kingdom, as my father bids me do. 
Fear not, my mother, but let me go. However, 
if you have any talisman, I pray you give it 
me, for why should 1 unnecessarily suffer re 

Encouraged by her son's noble reply the 
Wasir's wife consented to his going, and gave 
him her signet-ring, saying, “ Show this ring 


to the fire, whenever you may be in any diffi-_ 


culty, and two Jinns will appear and help you 


out of it. She gave him, also, abundant money | 


for the expenses of the proposed journey. 
The Wasir too, was pleased, when he heard 
from his. wife of his son’s enterprising and in- 
quiring disposition, and aceeded to his wishes. 

As will be supposed Gaollala Shih started as 
quickly as possible. After travelling for some 
time, ane day he found himself being paddled 
along in a river boat, im which was the golden 
nail, His quick eye soon discovered it though it 
was mouch tarnished and almost excluded from 
sight by a great beam, that ran along the side 


of the boat. Disguising his real character | 





| Gullala Shih begged the owner of the boat ta 
make him one of his hired: servants. The 
man agreed, and soon Gullila Shah was working | 





the paddle as if he had been aceustomed to 
that sort of thing all his life. Thus he con- 
tinued for several weeks, until one day he told 
his master that he had hod « dream during 
the night, In this dream two men appeared 
and pierced the bottom of the boat with 
spears, 50 that it was broken. “T know,” he 
added, “the interpretation of dreams. Some 
enemy of yours has placed « charm here r and 


if that charm is allowed to rematn it will sink 


the boat.” The master of the boat was very 
frightened when he heard this, and entreated 
Gullali Shah to try and discover the malig- 
nant charm. Gullili Shih said that it was a 
very diffienlt task, nevertheless he would attempt 
it if the owner of the boat would promise 


not to inform any one of the mutter. The 


owner promised, And then Gullili Shih went 
to a lonely place, and kindled a fire, and when 
the flames arose, he shuwed them the siguet-ring 
of the Wasir’s wife, Immediately two Jinns 
appeared, ready to do whatever might be Ins 
bidding. Gullili Shah bade them to bring 
the boat up on land. They obeyed, and then 
Gullild Shah pulled out the golden nail, after 
which he ordered the two Jinns to put the 
boat back into the water. He now went and 
secretly showed the golden nail to his master. 
On seeing it the owner of the boat was greatly 
astonished, and thanked God for granting him 
such no useful and clever servant,  GuilAlA 
Shih kept the golden nail by him, and ina 


| little while, having assured his master that all 


would go well with the boat, he asked for 
leave of absence, which was readily granted. 
He then returned by the help of the charmed 
signet-ring to the house of his adopted father, 
the chief Wazir, The Warir's wife only was at 
home, because it was the time of the Darbar, 


and she welcomed him like a fond mother. 


Soon afterwards the Wazir came home, and 
then there were great rejoicings in the house. 
The whole cit}, also, seemed interested, ond 
accounts of Gullili Shih and his exploits, and 
the great trials and difficulties which he had 


overcome by virtue of the signet-ring, were 


upon the lips of every one, 
In a day or two Gullali Shih rubbed the 
golden nail into the thinnest of filings, whieh 
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he threw into the pond in the midst of Psij 
Phil's garden. No sooner was this done 
than Pafij Phail became herself again and 
stepped ont from the pond. They both 
kissed one another and ecried,—so glid were 
they to meet again. They told each other 
all they had experienced since they last met, 
and Patj Pho declared that: now she could 
go with him wherever he wished, and advised 
him to wait there till she had been to her 
room (which had remained untonched since 
she Inst left it), and had taken such jewels and 
dresses, etc., as might prove of service to them 
on the way. Gullali Shih agreed, and Pat 


Phil went and quickly returned with jewels | 


and dresses of great worth. 

Then they both turned their backs on the 
fairy city, and started on their journey. They 
walked fast and long before resting, until they 
arrived by a pond of water, clear as crystal. 
Here they tarried awhile and ate some food. 
While talking together Gullila Shah told Paty 
Phil of his great desire to get somo of the 
beautiful flowers which grew in o certain 
garden on the sea-shore, This garden, he 
explained, contained twelve thousand flower- 
ing trees; each tree had been planted by a 
fairy-princess, and was worth twelve thousand 
rupees, On hearing this Paij Phu) said that 
she could obtain this desire for him, and any 
other desire that he might choose to prefer, 
But only she could get these flowers for him, 
for the princess of the fairy-country, where 
they grew, had never shown herself to man, 
and therefore would not see him. 

In a few days their wanderings brought 
them to the sea-shore, close by this wonderful 
garden. Here they hired a certain vessel which 


was anchored near, and as they sat on board | 


that night Panj Phal gave Gullili Shih a 
beautiful pearl necklace, and told him to go 
immediately and hang it before the light of a 
lamp in @ secluded room in the side of the 
vessol. She also told him to remain in that room. 
The good of this was that several other beautiful 
pearl necklaces would be obtained by these 
means. Guollilé Shih didas she had advised. 
Meanwhile Paij Phal disguised herself in 


man's clothes, and pretended to be the servant 


of her husband, She then ordered the ship to 


8 cy. Grimai's Housholt Storios, p. Bb; ™ Faithful 
Joba," the which story en passant compare ‘with that of 


place. 











be taken close to the garden of the fairy 
princess. On its arrival thither the princess's 
attendanta came and ordered them to take the 
vessel away, because the princess wished the 


place to be kept strictly quiet and private, it 


being her wont to walk along just that part of 


the sea-shore. But the master of the vessel, 
Gullila Shih, and his sham servant, persisted in 
remaining, saying that they had many great 
and precious things on board ; and so from fear 
of thieves had anchored the vessel in that 
They would not remove unless the 
king promised to refund them whatever losses 


they might snffer from thieves and such-like, 


who would snrely come and beset them in any 

other place. When the king heard this he gave 

thom permission to tarry there for the night. 
The following morning Panj Phél took some 


of the pearl necklaces, which had been made 


as-has just been explained, and displayed them 
to view near to the princess's garden. Pre- 
sently the princess's female attendants came 
down to the water to bathe. As soon aa they 


saw Patj Phaél, they asked her who she was. 


She told them that she was the servant of a 
very wealthy trader, who waa on board the 
ship. He was exceedingly good and had some 
very great treasures, especially some pearl 
necklaces, the most costly and beautiful in the 
whole world. When the attendants heard this 
they naturally desired to see these great trea- 
sures—and Patj Phdil was only too ready to 
show them, At the sight of the beautiful pearls 


they were very much astonished, and entreated 
Patj Phil to allow them to be carried to their 


royal mistress. This also was readily granted. 


The princess admired them so much that she 


would not part with them; but told her 
attendants to inquire the price, and to get 
several more like them—as many as the 
merchant could spare. When these others 
arrived—a great pile altogether,—the princess 
determined to go and see the merchant; 
“for,” thought she, ‘he must be a very great 
man to possess all these costly things,” Ac- 
cordingly closely veiled she went to the 


| ship, and arriving there asked Paiij Phil, the 


supposed servant, where his master's room 
was, as she herself wished to bargain with him 


for the pearls that she had selected.” Paiij 
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Phil was hoping for this, but she did not wish 
to betray any special interest in the matter, 
and so said that the princess could not seo 
the trader, as be had performed a certain wor- 
ship, and therefore could not see or talk with 
any woman, 

“But why cannot I see the trader?" orged 
the princess. “Iam a good woman and have 
never seo a strange man, Surely he would 
not be defiled by my presence.” 

“He would not gee you,” answered Paiij 


Phil, “Lf L-took you to his room, he would 


only be angry, He would never show himself | 


to you." 

On hearing this the princess became more 
desirous than ever of seeing this strange man. 
She would go alone, she said, and thus no 
responsibility would rest on Patj Phil. Paij 
Phil said nothing, so the princess went alone 
and knocked at the trader's door. He did not 
open it, bat answered from within: “I care 
riot to sea any strange woman; and so cannot 
lat you enter. 


The princess, however, would not hear him, | 


“What for?’ she said. “I have never seen 
the face of a strange man. [am a good wo- 
man, Let me in. Iam a good woman, and 
wish to bo married to you. This only is my 
desire. Why should we not seo one another Pr” 

Being thus pressed the trader opened the 
door, and they saw each other, and love came 
with the sight. They talked together for a 
long time, and the trader showed her all his 
treasures, Then the princess left, full of 
affection for the strange trader, and fall of 
amazement at his great and exceeding trea- 
sure. Assoonas she reached the palace she 
told the king where she had beon, and what 
she had seen, and how she had fallen in love 
with the man, and wished to be married to 
him. The king, being a very indulgent and 
good father, promised to see the man, and the 
next morning went for that purpose to the 
ship. When he saw the trader,—how pleasant 
he was, and of such good speech, and so wise 


 withal,—he too accepted him in his heart ; and 


on reaching home told his danghtor so, The 
rincess’s joy was unbounded. How much 
ahe looked forward to the day! and what 

t excitement there was in the city at the 
thought of the approachiog marriage! The 
wedding took place, and was celebrated with 
' 
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‘great grandeur, as befitted the rank and 


wealth of the king of fairy-land. 

For some time Gullila Shah lived within the 
palace grounds and prospered exceedingly. 
However, he did not feel altogether satisfied ; 
so one day he told the princess all about 
himself,— why he had come there, and how he 
wished to get the flowers and return to his native 
country, The princess repeated everything to 
the king, and asked his permission to take the 
twelve thousand flowering trees and accom- 
pany her husband; and to this the king con- 
sented. Preparations for starting were at once 


eommenced. Twelve thousand carts were got 


rendy for the twelve thousand flowering trees, 
and other arrangements were made for the 
transport of the treasures, that were given 


them by the king. An enormous company of 
troops and elephants, also were placed at the 


disposal of the illustrious couple. At length 
the hour of departure arrived. It was a most 
sorrowful occasion, for they were both very 
much beloved. 

They first visited that country where 
Gullali Shih. got hia first wife. The king 
was intensely glad to see him, and gave bim 
a splendid house to live in, and all else that 
he required. Gullild Shah stayed there for a 
little while, and then, louded with more presents, 
departed. They next went in the direction of 
Gulldla Shah's own country. [twas a long and 
difficult journey, bat they all reached the city 
walls in safety, and pitched their camp out- 
side the city, thinking that so sudden an advent 
of such an immense company (several thousands 
inall, besides elephants, horses, and other Leusts }, 
wonld much inconvenience the people. When 
tidings of their coming reached the palace the 
king was much frightened, and sent for his 
chief Waztr and other advisers, to ask what 
he should do to appease this great king who 
bad now arrived; “for surely,” he said, “so 
great and powerful a king has come here on 
no other account than for war.” 

The chief Wazir well considered the matter, 
and then replied, “O king, send, we pray you, 
your beautiful danghter, and let her arrange 
for peace. Who knows whether or not this 
great king will be captivated by her beauty, 
and so we be saved ? ” 

“ Alos, alas!" replied the king, “I have 
already given away my daughter to the man 





aie Aiea. eta in: isis “fhe doweckes 


trees. Moreover, my danghter bas refused. 


several times to marry any man, no matter 


how great and wise he may be, except this | 


person.” 


Thos were the king ond his advisers oc- _ 


eupied in conversation, when Gullilé Shah, 
having srranged his camp for the night, took 
off his grand and princely clothes, and put on 
the ragged garments of a beggar, and thns 
arrayed went forth into the city with the 
twelve thousand flowering trees. He ordered 
the drivers to take the carts straight to the 
palace, while he himself went on ahead. On 
arriving there be sent a message by the watch- 
man to the king, enying, “Bid your master, 
the king, to command me, for Iam come with 
the beautifal flowering trees from the garden 
of the king of the fairies.” 

Strange that thia message should have 
been delivered just at the time when the 
king and his lords were talking about these 
flowers, but so it was! When he heard the 
words the king did not believe the watchman, 
butthought that he was mad, The Waszir and 
other ‘great officials present also thought that it 
was too strange to be true. However, His 
Majesty in « jesting manner bade the man to 
be brought in. Presently Gullili Shih ap- 
peared, clothed in rags, but bearing a sample of 
the beautiful flowers, which were so much 
admired by the princess and all the royal 
family. Troe enough there were the Jong- 
desired flowers, but the bearer of them was 
evidently of very mean origin—n dirty, ragged 
heggar! The king placed his chin in the palm 
of his right hand, and fixed his eyes upon the 
earpet. Thus he remained for ceveral minutes, 
perfectly silent. “Is thisthe man ?” he thoughts 
“on whom I must bestow my beloved danghter? 
Surely, the man will not presume to ask for 
this thing? 1 will handsomely reward him, 
and then let him go," 

“Friend, what seek you ?" he asked, looking 
npagain. “ Will you bea great Wasir in the 





land ? or do you wish for wealth? Say, and it | 


shall be granted you,” 

“Let not the king be anery,” replied the 
the beggar, “I wish only for Your Majesty's 
daughter in marriage. In comparison with 
her, I esteem all honour and money ns of little 
worth, I pray you, fulfil your promise to me,” 





this.” 


ana sil fas Waa En the to break fea Be - 


mise by refusing it toyou. Take my daughter; 
she is yours.” 

When all the lords and attendants, and even 
Gullali Shih himself, heard these words, they 
were astonished at the noble-mindedness of ihe 
king. For it would have been s small thing— 
nay, would have beem accounted right and 


proper by nearly every one—if His Majesty 


had refused to gratify the beggar'’s desire. 
Gullilad Shih was bidden to go with the 
attendants to a certain grand house; and there 


reside fora few days, Caring which suitable 


garments would be provided for him and 
arrangements made for the nuptials, This 
done, the king and his Darbér again conferred 
in council, as to what was the best iis a be 
dene under the present difficulties concerning 
the foreign powerful monarch, whose camp lay 
close to the walls of the city. They talked 
together for a long time; bat eventually, no- 











thing definite having been agreed to, the king 


dismissed the Court, saying that he, attended 
only by his Warfr, would visit this great king 
and inquire the reason of his coming. In the 
course of an hour the king and his Wastr, with 
m fow attendants might have been seen pursu- 
ing their way with anxions countenances—more 
like pilgrims than a roynl party—towards the 
great camp without the city. 

Meanwhile Gullila Shih had succeeded in 
eluding his attendants; and retorning to lis tent, 
had changed his clothes again. The king and 
the Woeztr did not recognise him when they were 


introduced. They were reecived with great 


ceremony; presents were offered, and the two 
‘visitors sented in state. Gullili Shih opened 
the conversation by inqniring all about the 
country and people. Then the king asked 
whenee Gullili Shih had come,and why he had 
eome. Gaollili Shih then told him about 
himself, and how that he had come there in 


order to ask his, the king's, danghter in 


Inarriace. 
“Sorrow, § hundred sorrows!" replied the 


king. “T have already promised my dangliter 


toacertain beggar in consequence of a yow. 
Were it not so, there is none other whom I 
could prefer to thyself Have pity on me, 
I bescech you, for it is with o sad heart I say 
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| noble, most righteous king,” replied 

shah. “ You have done well. Better 
ii should lose your life, your kingdom, 
, than that you should deny your word. 
| that all the rulera of the earth were 
you are! Then would the people be 
er, and righteousness and peace would 


He will yet prosper you. Only continue 
lous for your people and faithful to your 
wd. Know you now that the beggar, whom 
fu have just mentioned, is none other than 
,yself; and that I, also, am that same boy 
vho was known to the people by the name 
af Kuarti, whose father died without an heir, 
and therefore his wealth aud property were 
appropriated by the crown ; and whose mother, 
in consequence of this, sought for employment 
from oa certain farmer. God was with me and 
prospered me exceedingly, so that 1 met with 
one of your messengers, who told me all about 
your wishes. After moch travel, through 
which I have become learned, great, and rich, 
I have at last returned to your kingdom, bring- 
ing with me the flowering trees. I chose to 
appear with them first in beggar’s clothes, that 


I might test your fidelity to your promise. | 


You have been proved. Forgive me, I pray 
you, if I seemed to be wrong in this matter, 
and grant me your danghter in marriage," 
Saying these words he caught hold of the 
king's hands and seated him by his side in the 
place of honour. 

When the king heard the good news, he 
was almost beside himself with gladness, 
‘God be praised!" be said aloud and clasped 
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Gullila Shih to him in affectionate embrace. 
“Of course, I will give you my danghter,— 


but who am I to promise this thing? Ask 
| what you will and you shall have it, to the full 


extent of my power." 

News of this meeting was at once conveyed 
to the princess, who would not believe it, until 
Gullali Shih himself appeared and declared it to 
her. In due time the wedding was celebrated 
with great delat, Gullili Shah fixed his abode 
in that country, and lived most happily with 
his four princess wives, for Patj Phil had 
long ago re-assumed her true character. He 
became increasingly popular and increasingly 


“prosperous, and in a few years, on the death of 


the king, suececded to the throne, Other 
countries were quickly conquered, and every- 
thing was managed with such skill and justice, 
that soon Gullila Shih became the greatest 
king of those days. All nations did him homage 
and all people respected him. 

Some will perhaps think that Gullila Shih 
forgot his mother and relations in the time of 
his greatness; but it was net so. He found 
her ont,and gave her a beautiful house to live in 
and a large nomber of servants to wait on her; 
he also inquired for those who had in any way 
helped her daring her distress, and promoted 
them to offices of great honour. Thus did he 


| live, universally just, loving, and good. 


No wonder then that he become so popular ! 
'No wonder his kingdom waxed so great and 


\strong! No wonder that when he died, ata 


ripe old age, there went up from all people, rich 
and poor, old and young, a great wail that 
seemed to rend the heavens! 





SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M-E.A.S., C.LE. 
(Continued from Vol. XTV. p. 319.) 
Dicnwa-Dupavnt Puate or THE Mananasa MAnENDRAPALA. 
(Harsna)-Samvat 155. 


No. 160. 


This inscription appears to have been dis- | 


covered by Messrs. P. Peppe and James 
Cosserat, and was firat brought to notice in 
1864, in the Jour. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XXXII. 
p. 321ff, when, in his paper entitled “On a 
Land-Grant of Mahendrapdla Deva of Kanauj,” 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra published his reading 
of the text of the plate only, and 9 trans- 


lation of it, accompanied by a rough and by 
no means accurate lithograph of the date. 
And, with the exception of subsequent dis- 
cussions as to the reading of date, t) ~ yendering 
of the inscription has remaine™ ard 
published version of tt up to th 
I now re-edit it, with a lith. 
original plate, which I obtar 
through the kindness of 
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Digh wi-Du bantt? ‘ village about t 





Replat so, 09! Da 


Kither "it was dug out of a field some years 
ago” (before 1864) “by a Dighwazt Brahman 
\ of Chhaprih ;” or the ancestors of 





= owner of it “found it m a temple in a ruined 


or * Motiluri,’ or Dighwa-Dubaulij, “but it 
was 60 long ago that they did not seem to have 
any distinct tradition about it, nor to be able 
to give any authentic information on the 
subject," 

The plate, which is engraved on one side 
only, measures about 1° 9° by 1° 4}. The 
edges of it were fashioned somewhat thicker 
than the inseribed surface, and with a 
slight depression all round just inside them, 
#o o8 to serve as a rim to protect the 


places a good deal corroded by rust, the in- 
acription is ina dtate of excellent preservation 
almost throughout; but some of the letters 
are so hopelessly filled in with hard rust, 
which it was impossible to remove, that they do, 
not shew quite perfectly in the ‘lithograph. 
— Onto the proper right side of the plate 
there is soldered a thick and Massive sen] 








ing about 7 by 11}, and rectangular, ex-, 
cept that the top of it is raised BA 7 
arched peak with a slight depression on eich 
sido of it: In the arch thus formed, there is 


goddess, doubtless the Bhaguvati who is 
mentioned in the inscription ;-and below this, 
acress the surface of the seal, there are the | 
twelve lines of writing, a to 1, transcribed 
below, Unlike the body of the grant, the 
letters of this legend on the seal are in 
relief; and, though they are in a state of 
excellent preservation almost throughout, the 
spaces between them are so filled in with bard 
rust, that it/was impossible to obtain an ink. 
impressiy * them, or to treat them satisfac. _ 





stnke (for, Bh wohaneshar’ (ae, 
Member to hare seen in a map 
otwhere in Bengal, 













ty 


the then | 


writing ; and, thongh the surface is in some | 


with a high raised rim all round it, measur- | 


the standing figure, facing full-front, of a | 





t in this mnecription and tho next for 8. 










torily by means of photography, 
include the seal also in the liths 
The characters are North Indian NX 
about the eighth century A.D. They \ 
forms of the numerical symbols* of the | 
| for 5, 10, 50, and 100, The execution | 
engraving is excellent throughout, oxcept, 
the mark for é in conjunction with consons 
both os é, and as one of the components of « 
and av,—wiz, sometimes a circular broadeni 
and sometimes a decided stroke, at the hott: 
of the end of the continuation, to the left, 
sionally imperfectly formed, nid coesionall\ 
omitted altogether. Many of the letters shew} 
aS usual, marks of the working of the engra- - 
| vers tool. The plate is very massive and 

Substantial; so that the letters, though fairly \ 
deep, do not shew through on the buck of it.— 
The language is Sanskrit; and the inserip- 
tion is in prose throughont, except for the half 
‘ldka, evidently intended as such, which is 
introduced in line 14, and records the name of 
the person who drew up the charter —In 
respect of orthography, all that calls for notice 
is—(}) the paradibhagavalé in lines ¢, (, and &, 
and parawbhagevali in lines 3, 6, and 7; 
(2) the use of va for ha, e.g. samvaddha, line 8, 
even though the distinct form for ha oceurs 
in bbéited, line 13; and (3) the doubling of ¢ 
in conjunction with nz following T, C.gr. prefira, 
line 2, and sagottra, line 11 (but not in prtroh, 
I. 11.)—I had no Opportunity of taking the 
weight of this plate ; but it is entered in Dr, 
“Rajendralal Mitra’s notice as 36 BeGrS, 

The eharter recorded in. this inseription is 
issued from the camp, complete with many 
cows, elephants, horses, chariots, and foot. 
soldiers, situated at Mahddn ya (line 1), 
Then follows the parenthetical geneulogy, 
repeated in the same words in the legend on 
the seal, to the effect that there was the illn- 
strious Mahdrdja Dévaéaktidéya (1 2) 
most devout worshipper of the god Vishna, | | 
His son, begotten on Bhiiyikidévi, was the 
illustrious Mohérdja Vatsurh jadéva (L 
3), & most devout Worshipper of the god 


S Jour. Beno, As. Soe. Vol XXX, no 
se Seo page 113, below, note 87,—The «: nm 
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ven in Bhagw -wanlal Indraji's Table, 4, VoL Vind. | 
fie anergy | fm far §, 10, und 100, in their sons 
forma, aro atill tered there, 
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AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. | 413 


khite-grimas-sa[r®*]vy-dya-caméta i-chandr-irkka-kshiti-kalam=pirvadatia-dévayra(bra)- 


hmadéya-varjjité 


11 mayf pitré) puny-ibhivriddhayd | Say: 


arnnasag Ottra-KanuthumaChchhandégasavra(bra)- 


12 bhatta-Padmasiriya savitul: kumbha-satkrintan snitvi pratigrahéna pratipidita iti 


viditvi 





iyi asya samu- 


bha bhis=samanumantavyam prativasibhir-apy=\j tii-gravapa-vidhéyai[r*]=bbhiitya sarv- 


iti 1(1) Srimad*-Bhika-"*-prayuktasya éisanasya sthir-Ayatéh | Samvatsra™ 
100 50 5 Migha fm di 10 niva(bajddham [i*] 


AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX, 


COMPILED BY MRS. GRIERSON; WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.c.3. 
(Continued from p. 84), : 


Gtpar,—Rom, romaziinis, yapdri, japAri, malkéch, 


(Tch.}; ghiilora, plishn, (As. Toh.) ; lom, | 


(Teh. Tokat); rom, (Psp. M.); posha, 
rom, ainkulo, (M. 8) 
GIPsy-BLoop,—Kaulo ratti, (Eng.) 
GIPSY-FAsSHION, after the—Romaneskocnacs, 
_ (Eng.); romanés, roménd ‘ire, (M.) 
GIPSY-FeLLow,—Romano chal, romany chal, 


GIpsY-GexTLeMax,—Romano rye, romany rye, 


(Eng.) 

Gipsy Lanovace,—Romanea, romany, (Eng.) 

Gipsy, of or belonging to,— Roman, (Tch.} 

Gipsy Lass,— Romani chi, (Eng.) 

Grpsy, one who is not a,—eee Stranger. 

Giepie,—EKiustik, (Psp. M.); kushttk, (M.): 
kyusht yk, (M. 7) 

Grat,—Rakli, juvli, chavali, chavi, chi, { Eng.); 
rakli, chai, chéi, (dim.) chaiori, (Tch.); 
jaghi, (Tch. Tokat.); lavti, (As. Tch.); 
chili, (Psp. M.); fechéré, fechydré, rakli, 
rakloré, shey, shiy, (M.) 

Greti,—Dingla, plina, (Tch.) 

Grve, (imp.}—Dou, (Eng.) 

Give AWAY, to,— Yertiiva, yertisariva; (M.) 

Grvr, to,—Deilva, (Eng.); diva, (Teh, Pap. M., 
M., M. 7); bede, (imperat.) (As. Teh.) 

Grve, to couse to,— Dininriiva, (Teh.) 

GLaNpenep,—Limald, liméngoro, (Tch.) 

GLANDENED Hoxse, a,—Nok-engro, (Eng.) 

GLaNpers,—Lim, (Teh.) 

Giass, drinking,—Jam, (‘Teh.); stékla, takhtiy, 
(M.), stegla, valin, (M. 8) 

Gutter, to,—Nézériiva, zirisariva, (M.) 





“ This mark of punctuation is unnecessary, 

"! Motre, Slike (Anushtubh) ; the verse consists, how- 
evor, of only ona pia, 

* E. Mitra, failed to observe tho metre, and read 


frimatbiroke, with w note that itwaa for irl-bhafitraka, | 


which he rendered in hia translation by “ his aneplobous 
5° Bead samvatear’, for -samoateartntin—R. Mites 


| Give, to,—Lipifiva, (M.); to glue on, lipisard’o- 


viva, (M.) 

Guvep,—Lipimé, /M.) 

Gyraw orr, to,—Chambiiva, (M.) 

Go, to,—Jaliva, (Eng.); jiva, (Teh, Psp. M., M. 7) 
jimi, (1 pres.) (As. Teh.); pherdva, tra- 
diva, zhiva, (M.) 

Go ny, to—Nakiiva, (M., M. 8) 


| Go ovr, to,—Nikdva, (Tch., M. 8): niglardra, 


(Pap. M.); énkliiva,(M.); naahdva, (M8), 
Gone out, to have,—Niklioviva, (Toh) 
Goovrt, to canse to,—Nikliariva, nikdll dava,(Tch_) 


| Go noun, to—Enkunzhurifdva, (M.); phiriva, 


(Mf. 8) 
Go THROvVGH, to,—Sképisard’oviva, (M.) 
Goap,—Ghanli, momell, (Teh.) 
Goat,—Buznd, (fem.) burnt, (Teh.); buzin, (As. 
Tch.); kipra, kapra, baket, (M.) 
Goptet,—Kord, (dim.) kororé, (Tch.) 
GopsLet, of or belonging to,—Koréskoro, (Teh.)} 


| Gop,—Devel, dibble, dovvel, duvel, dubble, (Eng.); 


devél, del, (dim.) devloré, (Tch.); hava, 
(As. Toh.); devel (Pap. M., M.); devel, 
del, dil, (M_) 

Gop, of or belonging to,—Devlicané, devléskoro, 
(Teh.) 

Gop-FatHen,—Kirvé, kirivé, kivrd, (Teh.); 
nandsh, naniishn, tirva, (M.}; kirivo,/M. 7) 

GopmMotHer,—Kirvi, (Toh.) ; t'irvi, (M.) 

Gonson,—Zhamutré, (M.) 

GoLp,—Sonakey, sonneko, (Eng.}; sovnakdi, som- 
nakai, (Tch., M. 8); zirdlori, (As. Teh.); 
somnakaéi, gilpes, (Psp. M.); somnakAy, 
(M.) 

——— 

read the numerical symbols for the year as 399, troating 

them apparently as decimal figures, and tho symbol for 
the day na to am o littl uncertain about the third 
evinbol for the year; but,—contrasting it with the 
undoubted Sin the date of the following inscription, 
and comparing it with the 5 of the N Bauddhe 

MSS. in cole. 7 and ? of Bhagwanlal In raji'a Tabla, 

ante, Gun VL. p. 44,—it seems to be o form of tha 

I or £. 
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Gousee — Berea, (Teh, ); ‘somnakund;,- som 
nakénd, (M.) 

GoLD AND SULVERSMITH,—Sovnakéngoro, rupés- 
koro, (Teh.} 

Goop,—Bina, kisho, koshto, kosko, kushto, 
(Eng.); lachs, mishtd, misto (comp., 
lachedér, (Teh.); gh'ehii, gh’tha (As. 

. Teh.j; laché, (Psp. M.); mishtd, mishtoa, 
lashd, shukiir, (M.);: lacho, mishito, 
(M. 8) 

Goon, (sub.)\—Moshiyé, moshiya, moshiye, (M.) 

Goonyxrss,— Mestipen, koshtipen,koskipen,(Eng.); 
lashipi, (M.); mestipen, beatipen, (Span. 
Gip.) 

Goosr,—Racheta, (Eng.}; papin, papina, (Tch.); 
papin, (M..M.8) 

Goose, of or belonging to,—Papiningoro, (Tch.) 

Gooseneray,—Durril, (pl.) durrilau, durilyor, 


Rotaumcie SS UDDENG,—Darileskie guyi, (Eng.) | 
Goven,—Dudim, (Tch., Pap. M.,M.7); gh°undur, 


kundur, (As. Teh}; dodom, (M_.) 

Gows,—Shab, shubbo, (Eng.); katrinca, (M.) 
Gaarx,—Shirn, ( M.) 
Grain oF conx,—Gir, iv, (Pep. M.)}; grédined,(M.) 
GaanDCcHILprex,—Tawnie yocks, ( Eng.) 
Granpevn,—Rayimds, (M_) 
Guanpratare,—Puro dad, (Eng.); pipus, (Tch., 

M. 8); bapir, (As. Toh.) 


GraxpMoTHEn,—Biba, bibo, (dim.) baborcha, — 


(Tch.); ami, (As. Tch.) 
Granpsox,—Ongini, (‘Teh.) 7 
Grary,—(pl) Mul-engria, (Eng.); drak, porik, 

(Tch.); drak, (Pap. M.); drek, mevush, 

(As. Tch.); drakh, (M. 7) 

Grapes; of or belonging to,—Drakéngoro, (Tch.) 

Gaares, dry,—Chamik, (Tch.); porik (Tch., M.8) 

GFRAPES-SELLER, (dry)—Porikéegoro, chamikén- 
goro, (Tch.) 

Guass,—Chaw, (Eng.); char, drap, drab, (Tch.); 
char, (Psp. M.); gh’as, gh’ehs, kas, (As. 

Teh.}; char, chur, (M.); char, (M. 7) 
Graze, (a kind of }—Lavadis, (Tch.) 
(7nassy,—Drabingoro, charialé, (Tch.) 
GuaassHorrer,—Chawhoktamengro, (Eng.) 
Gaave,—Mulleno hev, (Eng.); morméntu, { M.) 
GRAVE-8HOVEL,—Heérlécn, ( M.) 

Gnaze, to,—Charaviiva, (Tch.); chariva, (Psp. M_) 

Gaazina, to be nourished by,—Chariovava, (Tch.) 

Greast,—Tulipen, (Eng.); maklo, ('Tch.) 

Grease, to,—Makliarava, tes 

Great,—Boro, (Eng.); bard, (Pep. M.); bhard, 
phara, (M.) 

Gneex,—Balamé, (Pep. M., M. 7) 

Garen,—Delé, zélino, (M.) 


Grenxapr,—Dariv, rattvalé, (Tch.); khindr, (As. 
) . 


Teh. 





Grexapme,—Daravin, (Teh.) r. 


| Grey,—Saro, (M.) 


GuizF,—Duk, dukaibé, (‘Teh.); zhile, (M.); ; dukh, 
(M. 7) 

Gater, to feel—Dukiva, (Tch.); dukiiva, pésiva, 
supéerisard oviive, voytiiva pe, (M.) 

Grier, to cause to feel,—Dukaviva, (Tch.) 

Grieve, to (v. tr.),—Musariva, (M.) | 

Gareven, to be,—Dukiniovava, (Tch.) 

Greven,—Superim!, supérémi, (M-) 

Garsp, to—Moariva, (Eng.); tye, (Tch., Psp- 
AM.) 


Grixp, to canse to,—Pishlariiva, (Te) 


| GRINDSTONE, Asin, (M., M. 7) 
| Geinpstoxe, hand 


,—Pirpiristra, (Teh.) » 

Gaoax, to,—Zhemiva, (M ) | 

Groat,—Gush, gurush, gurashi, (Eng.) 

Gaoom,—Stanya-mengry, (Eng.) 

Gnounp,—Piv, pov, puvvo, (Eny.); findu, podu, 
(M.) 

Grow, to,—BéAriovava, (Tch.); bharyoviva, (M.) 

Gow up, to,—Bharyoviiva, (M.) 

Grow, to cause to,—Bariariva, (Tch.) 

Guanp,—Arakiv, (Psp. M.); strizha, strézhé, (ML) 

Guagp, to,—Wardiva, (Eng.); arakiva, (Tch., 
Psp. M.) 

GUARD oneseLF, to,—Ferisard'oviiva, (M.) 

Gonss, to, —Gechviva, gichisariva, (M.) 

Gurpe,—Kialfa, | M.) 

GuiitT,—Dosh, (M., M. 7) 

Gutity,—Doshalé, (M.); uzhilo, (M. 8) 

GurraR,—Yongiri, 18 ) 

Gua,—rTar, (Tch.}; thar, (M., M. 8) 

Gux,— Yag-engri, (Eng. ): katli, (Tch.); poshka, 
pishke, pushke, (M., M. 8) 

GYPsy, see Gipay. 


H 

HasiratTion,—bashipé (Psp. M.)} 

Hatt,—Kukkudi, (Tch.); kukudf, (Pap, M.) 

Hatn,—Bal, (Eng.); bal, jar, (Tch., M. 7): val, 
(As. Teh.) ; bal, (Psp. M., M.}; see aleo 
* Tress,” 

Hate, of or belonging to,—Balalé, (Tch.); bale- 
neskoe, (Eng.); jariald, (Teh,) 

HAIRY FELLOW, 1—Balormengro, | Eng,) 

Ha.r,—Paa, posh, (Eng.); yékpash, (Tch.); nim, 
(As. Tch,); pash, pasha, yekpiah, (Psp, 
M.); (M-); pash, (M.8) 

HALFrexssY,—Pasherro, posherro, poshoro, 
(Eng.) 


. Hatt,—Komorrus, (Eng-); ailin, (M.) 


HALL, entrance,—Tinda, (M.) 
Hatter,—Sher-engri, (Eng.); ashvir, (M.) 


| Hamaten,—Koraiki, kata, sivrl, (Tch.); (a kind 


of,) kakdi, (Trh.); sivrt, (Pap. M., M. 8); 
chokiin, chokinashu, chokdinos, tfiykno, 
vaznali,(M.) | 
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kinos, (Tch.); varia, (M: 8) 
Hanp,—Vaat, wast, (Eng.); vast, (Toh.); hast, 


Hanp, little,—Vastord, (Tch.) 

Haxp-naG,—Traysta, (M.) 

HanprvL,—Birnek, (Tch.); burnék, (Psp. M,, 
M. 7) 

HAN DEERCHIEF,—Pangushi, (Eng.); diklé, koznd, 
koand, (Teh.); dikli, bésméoa, { M.) 

Haxpir,—Destd, (Teh., M. 7) 

Hawxpeome,—Rinkeno, (Eng) 

Hana, to,—Nashiiva, (Eng.); umblavéva, (Teh.) 

Haxaen, to be,—Umblivghioviva, (‘Tch. ) 

Haxoine,—Umblaibé, (‘Teh.) 

Hanxomay,—Nashimesero, (Eng ); uahtaléu, (M.) 

Happen, to,—Resiva, (Teh ); diva, (M.) 

Happen, to canse to.— Resaviva, (Tch.) 

Hapriyess,—Bakht, (M., M. 7) 

Haut,—Kaun-engro, sheshu, shoshoi (Eng.); 
shoshoi, (Hun. Gip.}; shishoi, sosdi, 
(dim.) shoshoro, (Tch.); gh'andiirki, (As. 
Tch.); ahoahdi, (Pap. M.}; shoahoy, (M., 
M. 3) 

Hane, of or belonging to,—Shoshand, shoshGa- 
koro, (Tch.) 

Hantcor,—Manushéskere dant, (‘Teh.) 

Hantot,—Lubbeny, (Eng); lnbni, nublt, (Pap. MM.) 

Hart.ot, become a,—Lubbenified, (Eng.) 

Hanctotay,—Lubbenipen, (Eng.) 

HagM,—Doach, dosh, (Eng.) 

Hanness, to,—Koastixiva, (Tch.) 

Harrow, to,—Gripiiiva, (M.) 

Haste,—Hekta, sig, (Eng.) 

Hastes, to,—Prastiva, (M.) 

Hat,—Stadj, (Eng.) 

Hartcn, to,—Klochisariva, (M.) 

Hatcnet,—China-mengro, (Eng.): tovdr, tovél, 
(Teh.); tovdr, tovér, birda, (M.) 


_Hatcuer, handle of,—Béltigu, (M_) 


Havr-soy,—Sirulas, (Tch.) 

Have, to,—Terfva, (Tch., Psp. M.) 

Hawk Goons, to,—Koriva, (Eng.) 

HAWKING Goons,—Karring, (Eng.) 

HAWKING License,—Koring lil, (Eng.) 

Hay,—Kas, (Eng.); kas, (‘Toh.}; kas, (M.): khas, 
(AL 7) 

H AYSTACK,—Kas-stiggur, (Eng.) 

HaYMaktxa,—Kas kairing, ( Eng.) 

Hr,—0O, yo, (Eng ); ov, (Tch., M. 8); hdi, (As. 
Tch.); lo, vo, (M.) 


Heav,—Shero, (Eng.); sherd, serd, (Tch.); serd, | 
| Hen0,—Vit'azu, voyniko, voyntku, (M.) 


ger (Aa. Tch.); sherd, shord, (Pap. M.); 
képteina, shérd, sherd, sh@ri, (ML); 
shero, (M. 8) 
Heap, of or belonging to.—Sherali, (Tch.) 
Heap-purss,—Kérpa, (M.); pherno, (M. a) 


PP i oo ae ee 
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Haagen, blacksmith’s,—Varia, chokinos, cha. 
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Hrap-Max,—Sher-engro, (Eng.) 

Heat, to,—Sast'ariva, (M.) 

Heawen, to be,—Sast'oviva, (M.) 

Heauru,—Piapen, (Eng.); sastips, vestipé, (Teh.) 

HeALTHY,—Sasté, shasti (Tch.); shastd, (Pap. 
M.}; sastd, saste veato, vestd, (M.); 
shasto, vesto, (M. 8) 

Hear,—Grémada, grimdda, (M.) 

Hean, to,—Shuniva, (Eng., Tch., Pap. M_); ash- 
univa, (M.); shuniva, (M. 8) 

Heaap, to be,—Shindoviva, kandizava, (Teb.) 
ashund’oviva, (M.) 

Heanixe,—Shunaben, (Eng.) 

Heant,—Zi, (Eng); oght, (dim.) oghorort, onghf, 
(Teh); oghi, onghi, (Psp. M.); yild, yild, 
odhi, od'i (M.); yilo, (M. 7) 

HeartH,—Vighna, (Tch.); vatro, vigna, (M. 8&8) 


| Hear,—Tatti-pen, (Eng.); tabioipé, tattibé, 


(Teh.) ; tattipé, (Psp. M.) 

Heat, to,—Taplva, tattiariva, (Tch.) 

HeaTHen,—Hrishka, (M.) 

Heavex,—Charos, cheroa, (Eng.); sulsir devél, 

| (Teh.); chéri, chert, (M.); chéro, (M. 7) 

Heaviness,—Grin, (M.) 

Heavy,—Pordo, (Eng.); pard, (Tch.); bard, (Psp. 
M.); bhard, pharé, (adv.) bhards, phurés, 
(M.) ; pharo, (M. 8) 

Henoe,—Bor, (Eng.); bar, (M.); bari, (M. 7) 

HepGe-Hos,—Pal of the bor, hatchi-witchn, 
(Eng.) 

Hret,—Kfur, khair, (Psp. M.); khur, (M. 7) 

Heiout,—Vuchipé, (Teh.) 

Hetr,—Bengako tan, wafodn tan, (Eng.); pokla, 
yido, yidu, (M.) 


| Hewp, to,—Azhutifiva, (M.) 


Hex,—Kanni, (pl.) kannis, (Eng.); kafii, (Span. 
Gip.); kakni, (Hun, Gip.); kaghni, kahini, 
ehiricli, (Tch.); jiméri, (As, Tch.); kaini, 
kagni, kaini, (Psp, M.); kayni, gayni, 
(M.); kahni, (dim.) chavri, (M. 7) 

Hex, elucking,—Kliéshka, (M.) 

Her,—La (pro. pers.), laki (pro. poss.), (Eng.) 

Hexn,—Yarb, (Eng.) 

Heeeatist,—Chariéngoro, (Tch.) 

Henp,—Chiryida, herd‘iltya, hergeliya, tirma, 
(M.) 

Hrre,—Akai, akoi, aukko, (Eng.); atid, akatid, 
avatil, aviitiaring, (abl.) atdr, atiltar, 
(Tch.); ate, avatil, (Psp. M.); kothé, 
kothi, kot'l, koché, kochi, ordé, urdé, ordi 
kathé, kathi, kat’é, kat’t, kat'hé, kaké, 
(MM.); atya, (Af. i) 


Hew, to,—Lichariva, lit'riva, choplisariva, (M.) 

Hive, to,—Gardva, (Eng.); gheraviva, nispelfva , 
(Tch.); usharaviva, gardva, (M.); mispe. 
liva, (M,. 8) 


a. 
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_ ‘Hive onesery, to,—Garud’oviva, (M. 7 
Hippes, to be,—Gherivghioviiva, nisl ¢hiovira, 
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(Teh.) 
Hrprxe, (the action of)—Gheraiba, (Tch.) 
Hicg,—Vuchi, uché, (Teh.); vechin, (As. Teh.); 


comp.) vuchedér, (Tech.); uchd, bhard, 


pharo, énniilto, (M.): rucho, (M. 8) 
Hionest,—Opral'und, opralutnd, (Teh ) 


Hri.,—Chumba, (Eng.); mozhila, muzhila, (M.); 


dombo, (M. 7) 

HiIn1ock,—Timba, (Tch.) 

Hince,—Guruviskoro kar, (Teh.) 

Htne, to,—Néymisva, néymisariva, (M.) 

Hinep, to be,—Niymisard oviiva, (M.) 

Hts,—(poss. pro.) Orilki, (Aa. Teh,). 

fits, to,Shindava, (Teh.) 

Hit, to,—Hetaviiva, (Eng.); malaoviva, nemisas 
riva, (M.) 


Hirmen,—Kothé, kotht, kot'i, koché, kochf, (M.); 


orde, (M. 9) 
Hirninto,—A jai, achai, (Teh.) 


| Hoc-wasu,—Létari,(M.) 
| -Hotp, (imperat.)—Tel, bonnek, (Eng.) 


Houn, ‘to,—Terfva, (Teh.); astarava, (Psp. M.); 
~ are (M.); ikeriiva, (M. 7); teriva, 
GLB) 4 


Hore,—Hev, (Eng.); khar, khev, khef, (Tch,); 

khiiv, (Psp. M); khéi, yezunie, (M.); 
Horxa, full of,—Heviskey, (Eng.) 
Hoty,—Develeskoo, (Eng.); sen, sfénto, sfenta, 

sfentu, stn, (M.); avanto, (Mf. 8) 
HoLy-waran sPRixkier,—Vrekhtala, (Tch.) 
Homace, to do—Enkinisard'ovava, (M.) 
Homz,—Kerey, keri, (Eng.) 


| Honey,—Gudlo, (Eng.); avghin, (Toh:)- hiinghe. 


vin, (As. Teh:); avghin, (Psp. M.); abgin, 
abd’in, (M.); avgin, (Mf. 7) . 

Howey, seller of,—Avghinéngoro, ( Teh.) 

Hosrr- InseCT,—Gudlo-pishen, (Eng.) 


 Hosove,—Pat’d, (M.) 


Howovn ABLE,—Pat'uvald, pat'ualé, pachnald, (Mf) 





Hov,—Baskt, (dim.) haskisord, khanliard6, (Tch.); Hoox,—Kérliy, kérligu, (M.) 
eipa, (M.) | Hop, (a plant )—Levinor-engri, (Eng) 
Hoo,—Bali, (M.) |. Hop-picker,—Tardra-mengre, ( Eng.) 
MISCELLANEA. 


THE EETIREMENT 
OF GENERAL CUNNINGHAM. 

We cannot issue this Number without a fow 
words of farewell to Major-General Alexander 
Cunningham, R.E., C.8.L, O.LE., late Director. 
General of. Archwological Surveys, who, having 
resigned hisappointment, has just left this comtry, 
after a connection with it, and with the study of 
Indian Archmology in all its branches, that has 
lasted through more than half a century. 

Entering the service of the Government of India 
93a Lieutenant of the Royal (late Bengal) Engi- 
neers in June 1831, General Cunningham landed 
in this country no long while afterwards, aud 
applied himself almost at once to the researches 
that have made his name so well known. 

His first publication was, in 1834, the « Corree- 


tion of a mistake regarding some of the Roman | 


Coins found in the Tope at Manikyala opened by 
M. Court" ( Jour. Beng. Ae. Soe., Vol. ITT. p. 635.) 
And from that time, till now, he has been a 


constant: contributor to that Journal, to the Nu | 


mismatic Chronicle, and to others deroted to 
Oriental topics. 

Of separate publications he has given ne The 
Bhilea Topes, 1854; The Ancient Geography of 
India, Vol. J. The Huddhiat Period, 1871, devatad 
chiefly to the illustration of the campaigns of 
Alexander, and the travels of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-Tsiang; The Stupa af Bharhut, I879, with 


the Book of Indian Eras, 1984, containing an 
extremely useful set of Tables for ealoulating 
Indian Dates, which doos not seem to have as 
yet become as well known agit should be. 

But his name is, of course, best known in con. 
nection with his official post as Director-General 
ofthe Archmological Surveys of India, for which 
he was specially selected in 1870.and was persuaded 
to return to India again after his original retire. 
ment from active service, In connection with 
this office, General Cunningham has given us, 


| in 1877, Volume I. of the Corpus Inscriptionum 


Indicarwm, containing the Asika Inseriptions, and, 


| from 187] to 1885, twenty-one volumes of Reports ” 


of the Archwological Survey of India, which— 
whatever criticism may be applied to them in 
detail—contain anextraondinary amount of infor. 
mation that only requires careful and systematic 
indexing for its practical value to he recognised, 
Ttis a relief to know that General Cunningham's 
invaluable collection of gold and silver coing did 
not share the fate of his books and manuscripta, 
unfortunately Jost at sea, but have reached 
England in safety. Woe hope that he has Inany 
years before him yet, in which to make the eon. 
tents of this collection accessible to the public, and 
to reconstruct many of hia other unpublished 
writings which would seem at Present to be oo 
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DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 
; BY H. G, M. MURRAY-AYNSLEY. 


_No, IV. 
Sacred Stones, 

I: Bible the Prophet Isaiah condemns the 
eiesaspyisictas of his day in the following 
—* Slaying the children in the valleys 
a the cliffs of the rocks? Among the 
smooth stones of the stream is thy portion; they, 
they, are thy lot: even to them hast thou poured 
a drink offering, thou hast offered a meat 
offering. Should I receive comfort in these ?” 
In India, at the present day, both the Saiva and 
Vaishnava sects of Hindis have their sacred 
stones. The liagas of the Saivas exist in all 
their temples, while the Vaishnavas have their 

édlagrama, 
The Vaishnavas as well as the modern Jains 


reverence the impression on stone of the soles | 


of two feet," a Vaishnava temple at Gaya being 
called Bishn-Pad, or ‘ Vishnu’s Foot.’ This 
symbol is also many times repeated on the 


‘natural rock of a hill at Sravaga-Belgola in 


Maisiir, on which isa Jain temple. Plate DX. 
fig. 1 is a representation of this emblem from 
the Raji of Nigpur’s palace at Benares. Fig. 2 
is & mosaic pavement in the centre of the floor 


of the chhafri or cenotaph at Govardhan, 


erected to the memory of the grandfather of the 
present Maharaji of Bharatpur. Tt is not un- 
known in Europe, forming a portion of the 
ornamentation on one of the large stones within 
a dolmen, at Arzon, in the Morbihan, South 
Brittany; see Plate IX. fig. 3, In the Island 
of Guernsey, on the Roqnaine Road and not 


far from L'Erée, is a field in which is a rocky 


mound, A stone, called La Pierre aur Dames, 
at one time stood on its summit, but a former 
proprietor removed it In a vain search after 


supposed treasure, and it now lies at the foot | 


of the mound On the surface of the stone, 
which is of granite, there are two depressed 
traces of footmarks in opposite directions. The 
depressions appear to be due to disintegration 
of the granite block, but so closely do they re- 
semble the —— of two human feet, that 
1 Chap, Ixvii 
* OF t vib: the late Kamor pee Wort says 
“it frequontly ocours on rock cuttings in Hahustaha, ts in 


the South of ‘Sweden (the ancient in) and it has 
been considered a « wign over the whole eurth, being 


. in India an emblem of Buddha and of Vishgu,"” [Soe 





one is forced to believe that their present form. 
was at some remote period greatly assisted by 
some rade sculptor's chisel, 

An incident, which once happened to the pre- 
sent writer in Benares, seems to throw some light 
upon the signification of this symbol in Modern 
India, One day, when wandering in the out- 
skirts of that city the attention of our party wns 
attracted to a temple, which, though handsome, 
on a closer examination, proved to be an in- 
significantone. Bnt near it were two tombs :-— 
on the larger one was o linga and trident, 
between which was the impression of the soles 


of two feet; the smaller had only the two feet 


upon it. Whilst we were wondering what 
could be the meaning of these symbols in sach 
a position, a middle-aged native woman came 
to us and on being asked about the tombs 

“he largest one is my father'stomb; the 

her is the tomb of my mother; they were 
both Gosifns and soam I.” On boing: questioned 
still further she added, “ We use the signs of the 
feet to express worshipping at our parents’ feet, 
i.e. being their disciples."* It would appear 
from this (though I will not vouch for its being 
invariably the case‘) that the Gosaing bury their 








dead, contrary to the usual Hindd practice of 


cremation, 

‘The worship of rade stones must have pre- 
vailed in Kasémir at one period, At a place 
led Pandrattan, about three miles from Sri- 
agat, there are three or four so-called Saiva 
stones of very large size. In-1576 one was 
still upright in its original Position, the others 
Were prostrate on the grow round, Baron von 
Higel, i in his Travels in Kasmir and the P anjab, 
relates, too, that he fonnd many such stones near 
the sacred spring at Islimabadt: Similar stones 
have also heen fonnd in places where Buddhism 
_is known to have existed, and it seems not im- 
probable that such emblems are the relics of a 
still older form of religion than that of Buddha, 
which fell into disuse when it was introduced, 
They have been found also amongst the ruins of 
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the old town of Valabhi in Kithiawag, but 1 
have never seen any either in Ladik (Western 
Tibet), in the Himilayan Valleys of LAbaul 
and Spiti, in the uppe 
or in Ceylon, in all of which Buddhism now 
prevails. It should be noted here that, at the 
present day, in the Paijib, in the Central and 
North-West Provinces, and in the Southern 
Peninsula of India, the worshippers of Siva far 
outnumber any other purely Hindd sect. — 

Madden, in his account of the, Tarai and 
Kunvinn,* says, “a little below the point of 


junction of the Gauld and the Baliy, at a holy 


spot called Maipir or Miyiptir, is the Ohitr 
Silé or Mottled Stone, a large rounded boulder 
of quartz conglomerate, reposing in a deep cleft 
in the sandstone which forms the right hank of 
the Gaula, It is sacred to Devi and Mahidoo 
(i.e. Siva), and is greatly venerated.” 

In the Central Provinces, the Gonds, gene- 
rally held to be an aboriginal race, and who there 
rank very low in the social scale, are still in the 


habit of choosing a rough stone of an oblong — 


form, which they daub over with a red 
Pigment, set up under a pipal tree ( jicus re- 
ligiosa), and perform pijd (worship) toit. This 
consists in pouring oblations of milk over it 
and making offerings of flowers, &c.° As an 
instance of the transfer of this custom to 
orthodox Vaishnayism I myself saw a pilgrim 
at Gaya place a small box of lucifer matches 
ona tray, together with other offerings, and 
deposit them in the innermost shrine, on the 
impression of the foot of Vishnu: The custom 
of offering libations in this manner ia not yet 
extinctin Europe. At the Point de Jerbourg, 
the most south-easterly promontory of the 
laland of Guernsey, is « tall rook, which, when 
viewed froma particular point, is said to bear 


some resemblance to a cowled monk, “This | 


rock is called by the country people “.Le petit 
bon homme Andrelot,” and the fishermen when 
passing it take off their hats and make « 
libation to it of any liquor which they may 
happen to have on board, and throw some old 
clothes to it. ‘ 

There is a passage in the A pocrypha in the 








" ha Noles aud Gueri#s, Vol. T. note 300, 

to the Central Provinces,—Ep. . 
* Tt would erpats. from this that stone-worship of this 

kind wns even then on ancient thine ; 


* (Thera are two idols called Allit in Musalmin book: 


Tho former was the pra-Islamite goddeag 
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| Book of The Wisdom of Bolomon, ch. xiii, 10, 





- shews that a similar form of worship to that 
er part of the Satlaj Valley, 


- for life prayeth to that which is dead: for — 
| humbly beseecheth that which hath Je 


tosiom is by no menns confined to the Gondsor 
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and part of yerses 13, 14, 17,and 18, whick 
just noticed was practised in the days 
of Solomon. It runs thus:—" Miserable are 
they, and in dead things is their hope, who 
called them gods, whieh are the works of men's 


hands, gold and silver to shew art in, and 


nothing, the work of an ancient hand’—and 
fashioned it to the image of a man; or made it 
like some vile beast, laying if over with vermilion 
and with paint colouring it rod, and covering 


- 


“every spot therein; then maketh he prayer for 


his goods, forhis wife and children, and is not 


ashamed to speak to that which hath no life. . 


For health he calleth upon that which isn 


means to help: and for a good journey hens 
of that which cannot set a foot forward,” 
The ancient Arabs, prior to the 1 
of their faith by Muhammad, paid 
reverence to a stone enlled Allit. It had a 
conical form, and was probably the same as the 
a worshipped in India as the emblem of 
iva.” 
Tn Rome, as well aa in Greece, and in Etruria 
it was only after the lapse of several centuries 
that art ventured to represent the gods under 


a boman form. On this account, the earlier 


inhabitants were accustomed to offer sacrifices 
to the trunks of trees, orto dark-coloured stones - 
& habit which, according to some passages in 
their poets, sarvived for a long time amongst 
the lower classes. Indeed, from what we learn 
from Varro, for more than 170 years the 
Romans rendered worship to their gods without 
having any representation of them whatsoever, 
and Plutarch relates the story that when Numa 
regulated the ceremonies to be observed by the 
Romans he forbade any objects of a definite 
form being exposed to public veneration. Tt is 
thé opinion of certain learned men that such 
must have been introduced in the reign of the 
elder Tarquinins, who was an Etrusean: which 


| leads us to conjecture that hoe may have brought 


_ Ped og on ‘idol and tha latter the idol at Somnith da. 


etroyed by Mahentid of Ghazni in 104 A.D., ealled 3 

fotnded with the anCent Arnbinn Le : The latter 
appar ont Hindd liga set up at Sommith, but there 14 
Bp Oey 00 tvs O to sup 12 that the L.Al 7 tua 
in the forse ai r of a rude stone or of a Kitpe deny 
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SCULPTURED STONES AND MONOLITHS IN THE ISLAND OF GUERNSEY 
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his own country. 

Tt would appear that stone-worship was not 
unknown in Europe, and in England, even as 
late ag the XIth Century. In his work on the 
Stone Monuments, Tumuli and Ornaments of 
Remote Ages, Mr. J. B. Waring says that Col. 
Forbes Leslie observes that, in Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws of England, Theodore, Archbishop of 


Canterbury in the Vilth Century, the Saxon | 


King Edgar inthe Xth, and Canute the Dane in 


the XJth, all forbade the worship of stones. At 


a Council held at Tours in the VIth Century, 
it was resolved that the charch doors should be 


closed against those who worshipped certain | 
to have been considered sacred. These sre 


upright stones,’ and Mr. Waring adds, that he 
Temembers to have seen an Anglo-Saxon law to 
the effect that whoever wished to preserve such 
stones might do so on payment of a fine to the 
Church, A stone of this sort is possibly indicated 
in the Hdda, the most ancient book of Scandi- 
navia, where mention is made of an oath taken 
near the Sacred White Stone. M. Holmboe in 
his little work, Buddhiom en Norvége, published 
in 1857, after speaking of sacred stones as 
known in Kaémir and India, goes on to say: ‘It 
is most singular’ to find traces of the same 
custome in Norway. The museum at Bergen 
possesses three stones of a greyish white marble. 
One was brought from a large Aauy (or 
tumulus) on a farm called Glein in the island 
of Daumoe off the coast of Heligoland. This 
stone is, like those from Balabhipura in Sérath” 
(Valabhi? in Kathiiwid) “threo feet high, and 
nineteen inmches in diameter. Both tumnulns 
and stone were formerly held sacred. Thc 
two others were not found in tumnoli, but such 


was probably their original position.”"° Another — 


Norwegian antiquarian, M. Liligren, relates 
that in the year 1517, in a field in the parish of 
Sparhoe in the diocese of Throndhjem, a stone of 
precisely the same form was discovered, and 
another in Vestmanland in Sweden; and he 


gives it as lis opinion that they had tare wor 


shipped as gods. A Mr. Christie also speaks 
of o similar stone, “which tradition says 
existed formerly near the town of Tromsde 
a Finmark, and was worshipped by the 


. The Saiva stones of India, and the mewhire of a or 
iene iyoe in Brittany. 


Since this waa written, at loast ten more such stones | 


have been discorered in Norway. 


"kind." 
| Norway, ire supposed 














Laplanders, i that the Bishop i in consequence 

had it removed, and thrown into the river.” The 
same person says also that he himself had seen 
“on the farm called Opsanger in the parish of 
Quindherred in the diocese of Bergen, on the 
summit of a large tumulus, a stone of the same 


Stones of this turm,, when fonnd in 






ae In another place M. Holmhée SAYS, 

cording to the ancient laws of Scandinavia, 

: thin the first century after the intro- 

duction ‘of Christianity there, it is especially 
forbidden to worship stones.” 

M. Holmbite also says : 

on to stones of another form, which also appear 





stones of a spheroidal or ovoid form, which 
have been found in certain tumuli. One 
such stone, nine inches in length and seven in 
circtitinference, was found within the cell of a 


tumalus not far from the town of Flekkefjord 


in Norway.” He then goes on to say, “The 
Mnsenom at Bergen possesses two stones which 
in size and colour exactly resemble hen's oggs, 
they are made of some white stone, probably 








‘marble, and were found in a tumaolns in the 


district of the Sandfjord in the diocese of Ber- 
gen. The proprietor of the land told me that 
he found them in the cell in the centre of the 
tumulus.” He next proceeds to enumerate 
several places where apherical or oval stones 
of the same description have been found in 
Norway, and also in Denmark, in Livonia, and 
in the North of Germany. Now in one part 
of the bazdr at Benares hundreda of spherical 
or oval stones are exhibited for sale, They are 
for the most part of the size and form of 
common hen'segg.** Possibly they are used im 
private worship, for it is well known to all who 
have ever been tm India that no Hindtd except 
an outcaste will eat an ege or even keep fowls : 
there seems, therefore, httle doubt that some 
religions meaning must be connected withsthem. 
Similar spherical stones, again according to 
M. Masson, have been found in topes and tumuli 
in Afghinistin and other places also." They 
have invariably been found in the centre of 


such monuments, which position, M. Masson 


% Tho Saivas aro anid to regard the cee the symbol 

of oreation. LBnt ia the doctrine of the brahknvdada or 

the woe = exclusively aire Henge 
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thinks, was given to them with some special 


object. 


Liligren of certain stones in a passage he quotes 


=. from a manuseript by M. Schéning, Bishop of 
. Ff. Throndhjem, relating toa custom which existed 


in Norway at the end of the XVIUIth Centary, 

M. Schoning says, “at the farm of Qualset in 

. the Telemarken district, two stones were still 
preserved at the end of the last century of the 

orm of loaves of common rye-bread, that is 

; to say, round and convex on their upper side. 
b These stones were so much esteemed, that they 


| . regularly with milk, and butter, and at Christmas 

“ia watered with fresh beer,” 

oe Theré are yet other kinds of sacred stones 
7 some of which are still in nse in India, and of 

which examples still exist in Europe, vis. stone 

circles, monoliths and stone implements, 

In one of Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac’s papers on 
the rock sculptures and monoliths of Kumiun, 
which he has permitted me to use, he mentions 
& stone circle on the summit of Pandakoll, (a 
mountain rising to the height of nearly 8,000 
feet above the sea) within which four monoliths 
: are standing. This monument consists of an 
/ outer and an inner cirele of stones. The onter 


atones piled one upon the other, with larger 
stones at the entrance. The inner circle, § foet 
in diameter, is made partly of large stones about 
35 feet in height, and partly of smaller ones, 
The entrance is to the south. In England the 
atone circles of Stonehenge and of Avebury in 
Wilts are well known, and similar Monuments 
exist in the Channel Islands, wir. in Guernsey, 
and og the island of Herm. 

Mr. Rivett-Carnac, when describing the four 
monoliths on Pandakoli, Plate VIL., figs,1,2, 3, 4, 
says, “No priest lives on the hill, which is too 
cold, jungly and inaccessible for a lengthened 
sojourn, but a fair is, I learn, held there in 
the spring, when many pilgrims visit it, chiefly 
childless women.” He goes on to gay: * Figs] 


# At any rate this is the caso with 
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| - These stones take another form in Scandina- 

a via, of which three or four specimens exist in 
the Museum of Adtiquities at Stockholm; but 
_ it seems an open question whether they can be 
considered to be Saiva stones. They perfectly 
> & correspond with a description given by M, 


were placed upon seats of honour and bathed 


circle, 16 feet in diameter, is composed of rough | 
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has a mark upon it which was perhaps intended 
for the Moon, on Fig. 3 is what looks like a 
San. Fig. 2 is a monolith of the same nature” 
from the summit of Pandakoli. Fig. 4 is an- 
other stone from Chandeéwar in the same dis- : 
trict.” Fig. 5 isa stone from Tartary given in 
front and side face, and Fig. 6 is from 
the island of Naxos in Greece. The two 
last bear a strange resemblance to each other ; 
but it isa still more singular circumstance to 
find the same type of stones existing if Europe, 
and still used as a place of pilgrimage by 
women.’* A specimen is given in Plate X, taken 
froma sketch made for me by a friend some 
years igo. This statue is known as the Venus de eo, 
Quinipily, and is situated near Band Morbihan "J 
in Brittany. Black, in his Guide to Brittany, : 
describes it thus:—“Tt is a nnde rudely- ra- 
formed stone statue, abont eight feet high, a>. 
Standing against a. slab, The thighs are dis- 
_ Proportionately thick, and the arms dispropor- 
tionately thin, Round her waist is a narrow 
girdle, the ends of which fall down in front, 
| The hands are crossed over the body. The 
statue stands on a pedestal nine feet high : 
rising from the front of a terrace over a dila- 
piduted fountain, From the flatness of the 
features some havo supposed it to have an 
Egyptian origin, but the probability is that it 
does not date later than the 16th Century, when 
it was an object of impure rites among the 
Bretons,” 
In Brittany, certain upright blocks of stone 
called menhirs have in some districts been 
placed in rows of ten or evon more lines, forming 
thus an avenne leading to a dolmen, or tomb 
of some ancient chief and his family. Other 
stones again have been placed singly in elevated 
positions and are somewhat conical in form, 
They much resemble the Saiva stones of India, 
Near St. Renan, and about 19 miles from 
Brest, i¢ a monolith called the Menhir of Ker- 
gloas, said to be tht finest in Brittany. 



























































Tt i | ' 
quadrangalar stone of brownish granite, 19 ney TEP 
in circumference and 39 feet in height above | 
ground, tapering slightly towards the top, It ig 
about 2 feet thick at the ends, and 4 feet p 
at the centre. On its east and west sides, at _ 

. height of from 2 to 3 fect from the ground, r 
is & circular protuberance op boss. On and a2 
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around these two places it has an Wee 
polished appearance, whereas the rest of the 
stone is covered with a fine short species of 
lichen, caused by the action of the winds from. 
the Atlantic. Female pilgrims are said to 
visit it at the present day, and very probably a 


habit of rubbing the lower part of the monolith — 


has produced ita peculiar appearance. It is 
worthy of remark that the eastern boss seems 
to be the favoured one. The Rev. W.C. Lukis, 
in his Guide to the Chambered Barrows of South 
Brittany, when speaking of an enormous men- 
Air near Loomuriquer, now broken into three 
fragments, but which would, if entire, be 67 ft 
6 in. long, 13 ft, 6 in, in its widest part, and 7 ft. 
6 in. thick, saya; ‘“ About 655 A.D, the Council 
of Nantes decreed that all venerated stones 
or objects of superstitious devotion amongst the 
people should be demolished. Some have 
thonght that this méeniir was rudely thrown 
down-and broken in pieces in obedience to the 
order of this Council;—others again, that it 
either fell or was injored by lightning.” 

The following description of a cromlech on the 
Island of Anglesea, by Captain Lukis, brother 
of the author just quoted, is a most interesting 
one in the present connection. Captain Lukis, 
who is of the opinion that such monolithic 
monuments of Great Britain were connected 
with the religions worship of the prehistoric 
stone builders, wrote in 1860: “I have had an- 
other day at Brin-celle Dhu, as 1t1s styled in the 
Ordnance Map, or Yr Ogof (The Cave), as it is 
ealled on the Island of Anglesea. I found a 
rude pavement of rough slabs and immediately 
beneath it a thick bed of small beach pebbles."* 
T also measured an extraordinary stone pillar, 
which is on the right side of the chamber in o 
slanting direction towards the South, and 
found it to be exactly 9 feet in length, with ao 
circumference in its thickest part,—for it 
tapers upwards,—of 14 feet 10 inches. This 
leaning pillar bore evidence of having been dis- 
turbed at the base on the southern side, but I 
do not conceive that when in its proper upright 
position it could have touched the under sur- 
face of the covering stones. On reasoning on 
the singularity of this pillar within the prin- 
cipal chamber, so very unlike the props of 
construction around the place, it cannot be con- 





sidered Apibe tie ihe parpoes bisiyued tu eens 
pulars or supports, which are sometimes found 


incromlechs. Inthe monument of Dehus (or 


De Tus) inthe Island of Guernsey, the rnde pillar 
beneath the second cap-stone was evidently 
placed therein to support a flaw or crack which 
was found to endanger the covering stone— 
in other instances also this has been the case— 
but in all of them the reason of the cromlech 
builders is clear and evident. At Yr Ogof we 
find a pillar with a regular abraded surface, 
almost polivied in some parts, and gradually 
reduced upwards. Its character is so different 


from those of record, that we are forced to- 


assign some other reason for its introduction 
into the main chamber. Another abraded pillar 
stands at the eastern end of the avenne-covered 
way. It is more rade and irregular than 
that of the chamber, and stands near a small 
side cist which appears to be an addition to the 
chief cromlech........ I can only say 
that the pillars at Yr Ogof assimilate greatly 
with the styles of tie Hindés, although there 
may be some deeper: in placing them 
within the chamber of the dead,” 

Plate XT. is a sketch of a menhir discovered 


some years ago near Pont l'Abbé in Brittany. 


[lt was found buried in a field near the village 
of Leseomil, and is now in the grounds of the 
Chatean de Kernuz, belonging to M. de Cha- 
tellain. The height of this monolith is about 
l®) feet, it is about 4 feet 2 inches in diameter 
at the base, and L$ inches in djameter at the top. 
Its base is encircled by sculptured figures, each 
about 4 feet 3 inches in height, and arranged 
in four compartments. In one is the figure of 
Mercury, in another of Herenles, in a third of 
Mara, and ino fourth, which is much defaced, 
are the figures of Venus and Adonis (7). In 
Plate VIII. figs, 1 and 3, are representations 
of two rode sculptured stones in the Island of 
Guernsey. Fig. 1, the Lady of St. Martin's, now 
siands at the entrance to St, Martin's church- 
yard, and fig. 3 is beneath o tree in the charch- 
yard of Cate! parish. This Inst was foond a few 
years ago under the flooring of the chancel of 
Catel Charch, when it was being relaid. It is 
similar in character to the Lady of St. Martin's, 
bat is much more defaced. One cannot fail to 
be struck with the great resemblance in type 





Similar ones form the flooring of wome of the dolmens in Brittany. 
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VIII. fig. 2 is a monolith in the parish of 
St. Peter's in the Wood, Guernsey, Fig. 4 is 
a stone with a boss, upon which an incised 
cross, now let into @ low garden-wall belong- 
ing toa house in St Martin's porish. Fig. 5 is 
another incised stone built into an old archway 
at St. Clare on the same Island. | 

Tn the South of Russia similar rude stone 


statues abound, and Plate 1X, fig. 4 is a repro- | 
duction of a drawing sent to me from the neigh-— 
bourhood of Ekaterinoslay. Stone images of 


this character have also been found in grent 


nombers on mounds in the Steppes. Most of | 
thom are still upright, and as far as I have 


been able to learn, are all female figures; but 
my informant, a Russian lady, imagines that 


they were not all intended to represent the | 


same goddess, Her reason is that these statues, 
for such they are apparently, are of different 
dimensions and are not much alike, in go far 
ag their obliterated features allow a likeness 
to be traced. The hair behind, too, is not always 
arranged in the same manner ;—some have one 
plait, others two plaits, not anfrequently tied 
together at the ends. My informant further 
tells me that “ These 
shipped in our country (Russin) at a very 





remote period, and it is even thought that 


human beings wore sacrificed to them, because 
in many places quantities of bones have been 
found heaped up near them.” The statues 
are from seven to eight feet in height, but 
Ihave been unable to ascertain of what kind 
of stone they are made. The only information 
T have been able to procure on this head is, that 
the material is of a dark-brown colour, and bas 
& yellowish tint in places; also that the stone 
appears to be of a slightly porons nature: but 
neither this nor any other kind of stone exists 


on the Steppes in question. There is a great | 


deal of granite in the bed of the Dneiper, but 
in the district now under discussion for hun- 
dreds of miles there is no material even for 
making roads, yet an immense number of these 
statues on mounds exist there and are the only 
landmarks which the traveller meets with. 
Within the last few years, the attention of 
Europeans in India has been drawn to the celta, 
and other stone implements of various kinds and 
forms to be found there. Captain Lukis, who 





Tartary and Greece shown in Plate VII. Plate | 


idols were certainly wor- | 











been accustomed from his earliest childh od to 
such objects, told me that during his resi 


there he recognized some celts in « grave near 








| Allahabad placed ona rectangular altar, This 


by a thin slab, and from its centre rose a short 
stylus ogainst which the five celta were lean- 


_ ing ;—three firmly fixed and two detached. Mr, 
| -H. Rivett-Carnac, Head of the Opium Depart- 


ment in the North-West Provinces, and a keen 
observer during his annual camping tours over 
various parts of those Provinces, has kindly 
permitted me to make nse of a paper he wrote 
on this subject, and which wag published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1852. The celts, figured in Plate XIII, 


_ were, I believe, all found by him in the Banda 


district, and their preservation is very possibly 
owing to their having been used as Saiva stones, 

As far as his investigations have as yet been 
carried, no such stone implementa have been 
found in use in the present day,even amongst the 
most backward of the aboriginal tribes in India, 
None of the natives seem'to understand or 


to beable to explain their use, they rather 


regard them as wonderful, mysterious, and even 
holy—in fact, with the same feeling as they 
regard anything old and rare—just as of certain 
beads which they occasionally find in Oudh 
after the rains, the people say, “We did not 
make them, God made them." When-turned 


up deep ont of the earth by the plough, the 


celt is supposed by them to be’a thunderbolt 
fallen from heaven. The finder usually places it 
under the village pipal tree (fiews religiosa), some. 
times sanctifying it with a daub of red paint, and 
thus converting it into one of the emblems of 


| Siva. Curious to relate, the older people in the 


Island of Guernsey when they find a celt look 
npon it as a thunderbolt, Within living 
memory they used to build such a stone into 
the wall of a new house or barn, in the belief 


that thus the building would be protected from 


lightning. It is said that the younger gene- 
ration are becoming more enlightened, and 
that this superstition ig dying out by degrees. 
In Plate XIV, are celts found in Guernsey for 
comparison with those of India, 

A friend, now residing in Guernsey, obtained, 
a few years ago, a small celt from a farmer jn 


"the island of Sark, which this letter firmly 
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strnck on the shoulder by lightning and killed 
instantly. The animal was afterwards found 
sunk on its knees, stiff and rigid. Its owner's 
immediate impulse was to dig into the earth 
ound about this spot to find the thunderbolt 
which had caused the cow's death. Strange to 


say, the celt, a small green one, which my 


friend now possesses, was found near the head 

* of the cow, and the farmer and his wife were 

both fully persuaded that it had fallen from 

heaven and destroyed the animal, nor did my 

; friend's reasonings to the contrary have any 
effect in disabusing them of this idea. - 

Tn one of the carvings from the Siiichi Stipa, 

, as reproduced by Mr. Fergusson in his Tree and 

Serpent Worship, ia a figure holding an axe 

which is fixed on to the handle by cross bands, 

in the same manner in which it is believed the 

stone celts were hafted, Mr. Cockburn, Mr. 

Rivett-Carnnc’s coadjutor in his labours, found 

a carving at Kilafijar, which is evidently very 

‘ancient, It represents a human figure holding 


in the right hand an implement which closely | 


resembles ao stone celt fixed into a wooden 


handle. But Mr. Rivett-Carnac seems puzzled | 


to coneeive how a very large celt inhiscollection, 
which weighs upwards of 8 lbs., could have 
been hafted and used asa stone implement. 
May not this object, however, have been intend- 
ed not for use, but for ornament, and planted 
before the hut of a chief on a bamboo pole as a 
symbol of authority, as is customary with the 
people of the South Sea Islands? Similar 
large celts have been found in Scandinavia, and 
the Director of the Ethnological Museum in 
Copenhagen conjectured that such was their 
use. 1 have recently bad the pleasure of 
finding that this idea is probably correct, from 
viewing in a private collection some colossal 
celta brought from the South Sea Islands by 
one who had seen tliem thus employed. 

_ Plate XII. fig. 9 is a polished celt, which 
from ita form is one of the most interesting in 
this collection. It has two notches about half 
way from the cutting edge which were evi- 
dently made for the purpose of binding it to 
a handle, and the opposite directions of the 
planes of the notches indicate that the binding 
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" pelieved wasa thunderbolt, Not long previonsly, | 
during a heavy thunderstorm, one of the 
- farmer's cows, Which was grazing in a field, was 


Both in Indian, in Scandinavia, in Brittany, 
and in the Channel Islands, the stones of which 
celts have been made sre of various kinds, 
and consequently of various degrees of hard- 
news. Some are of sandstone, othera of flint . 
or of diorite, others agnin of hard black basalt, 
or of a kind of stone which does not exist at all 
in the neighbourhood in which the celts have 
been found: ¢y.,a celt found in Guernsey is 
mide of a material known to exist in no nearer 


country than Hungary, which would seem to 


indicate that certain implements of this nature 


were much prized and carried about on the ~ 


person. The manufacture of celts gradually in- 
creased in perfection. The earliest specimens 


| had no polish, but to some of the later ones, in 


spite of the hardness of the material, a very high 
degree of polish has been given. In Captain 


- Lukis’ collection is a most beantiful and typical 
celt of this kind; it is made of a very hard 
_ kind of stone, deeply grooved on either side, and 

highly polished. The Comte de Limur,a well- 


known French sntiquarian, has said of some 
of the Indian celts that they so closely resemble 
in this respect those dug out of the tumuli of 
Carne and other parts of Brittany, that had 
they not been marked out for him, he would 
not have been able to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Mr. Rivett-Carnac says that one or two 
partly polished basalt celts have been found in 
the Sonth Mirzdpir district, They are about 
the length of the fore-finger, and resemble 
in shape and size a jade knife from the Lake- 
dwellings of Constance, which Dr. Fischer 
sent him, and which is now in the Indian 
Muséum for comparison with the Indian types. 

Plate XIIL fig. 12, is acelt of polished diorite 
from Robert's Ganj in the Mirzipur District 
which considerably resembles in form a village 
Mahideo, and this may account for its bemg 


| found in a shrine so far to the East of India, as 


the habit of preserving celts under trees is not 
general in the Mirzipur district. 

Sometimes a number of ordinary celta ore 
found in India heaped up beneath or near a 
pipal tree in the manner above described, which 
the owners will (so Mr. Rivett-Carnac says) 
readily part with, bat they will not give up 
any which they have decorated with colour. 
Mr. Cockburn once found ss many as 23 celts 


| during a search of one hour, aud altogether, 


“es wae 
73 


elt, 





parang he and Mr. Rivett-Carnac lava! found | 





similar ia form to many which have been 
di in Europe and America, Mr. 
-Rivett-Garnac's later finds appear to differ 
slightly in form from the flint implem 
arrow-heads which he found in Central India 
in 1864, but T would venture to assert that 
all have their counterparts in objecta of a 
like nature, which have been found in most 
countries and may be seen in almost every 








museum in Europe, and which were used as | 


weapons by primitive peoplea before they 
became acquainted with metals, 


One of the smaller celta found by Mr. 


Rivett-Carnac has beon fixed into a handle of 
stag’s-horn, like those found in the Swisa lake- 
dwellings. He had it sharpened, and says 
that it now chops wood as efficiently as a small 
iron axe. 


It is well known that the Buddhists of © 


Western Tibet and of the Lihaul Valley make 


walls of stones at the entrances to their vil- | 
lages styled manis, which are occasionally a— 
quarter of a mile in length, but are never more 


than four feet in height and the same in width.” 
On the top of these walls numerous inscribed 


stones are loosely laid, placed there as memo-— 


rials of the dead, or when starting on a journey, 
registering a vow, or entering upon any import- 
ant undertaking. The person who requires 
one for any of the above purposes, chooses a 
smooth stone, andtakes it to one of the local 
monasteries, where a pricat usually engraves 
upon it the sacred sentence “ Chi mani padmé 


Awa” which haa been translated to mean “All | 


hail to the jewel in the flower of the lotus.” 
Thia sentence appears to be an unmeaning one 
nt first sight, but the key to its meaning is, I 
beliove, to be found in Ceylon, where a supposed 
tooth of Buddha, kept in a temple at Kandy, 
in seven or more cases of gold or silver gilt, 
in the form of a sfépa or tumulus, is an object 
highly venerated. This tooth, which some 
Kuropeans have imagined from its shape and 
size to be that of an alligator, rests within « 
golden lotus flower and may well be likened 
to a jewel in the flower of the lotus. From ita 


peculiar mode of shedding its seeds the natives | 


The natives of the districta of Hangrang in the 
Satloj Valley, of Spiti, and of Ladik,—in abort wherever 
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s of all types and sizes, and | 


piles of stones so a3 to have them on t band, 
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abl of creative power, It has from all Tae 


“been held sacred by them and might. conse- 


quently be considered by the Buddhists o 





cle in which to deposit such a pre- 


vonopvalias ‘Again, a curions old brass object in 


my possession, bought in the bdzdr at Benares, 
seems to afford an almost certain proof that this 


‘| explanation is acorrect one. At the base of it ia 


a boll, an emblem of Siva, from whose back rises 


‘lotus bud, which, on a couple of turns ae 


15 


given to it, opens its petals and disc! 
agateegg. Behind the bnilis a cobra 
body elevated as if in the act of 5 
ring which it holds im its mo eis | 
support a small pointed vase which sa pesfocited 
at its lowerend. If this vessel be filled with 
water, the liquid slowly drops upon the egg in 
the centre of the flower, and thy a libation 
ig poured on the jewel in the Qlower of the lotus, 
About the word mam as signifying a sacred 
stone or lines of stones: it seems to me to 
survive in Europe in place names, If we 
study a local map of Brittany, we cannot fail 
to be struck with the frequent recurrence 
of Mané, as the prefix to various sites on 
which are dolmens or megalithic monuments. 





M. Henri Martin, in his Biudes Archorologiques _ 


Celtigues, explains Mané to be the angmen- 
tation of men or maen, stone :—e.g., meniar, 


great-stone. And he adds that it designates 
equally an artificial mound, or the summit of a” 


mountaim, 
No, V. ; 
Some Ideas about the Future Life. 

Wherever the doctrine of annihilation has 
not prevailed, mankind has had in all ages, 
and atill reiaing, the belief that the soul and 
the body are distinct, and that the soul has to 
go throngh a process of purification, or a season 
of probation after the decense of the body, in 


order to atone for evil deeds committed by the 


latter when on earth. These ideas are most 
widely spread. We find them amongst Muaal- 
mins and Hindis, amongst the ancient Greeks, 
in Sweden, in Germany, in Northern America, 


in the Island of Formosa, in the Fiji Islands, 


and in many other portions of the world, 
The process of atonement in a future world 
implies a journey thither, and the nature of that 


Boddhiam provaile i in the Himilayns,—slways pas these 
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tion and’ thence of belief. This belief bas in 
its turn given rise to ceremonies mainly aimed 
at giving relief to the traveller along the 
dreaded and unknown road. I will here only 
refer to that form of the ghostly journey which 
makes the body pass over water. Thus Greeks 
had their Styx, Akherin and Kokytos, over 
which souls were ferried by Charon, and it was 
their custom to plant asphodel around the 


‘tombs of the deceased, as its seeds were believed 
to be capable of affording nourishment to the 


‘dead. : 

The northern nations of Europe formerly 
believed that their dead had to cross over water 
to the future home in boats or ships. In Scandi- 
‘navia bodies were for this reason sometimes 
buried in abips, and a large boat containing the 
bones and weapons of a deceased chief was 
found a few years ago near the Sonde Fjord in 
Norway. Sweden has popular legends to the 
same effect. Thus Odin is fabled to have 
conveyed the slain from Brahalla to Valhalla 
in « golden ship. Popular opinion of old, 


again, in Germany, assigned Great Britain, as | 


being across the water, 8 the Land of Souls. 
To this day also it is said to be the custom 
in the parish of Plougnel on the River Treguire 
in Brittany, for corpses to be conveyed to 
the churchyard by boat over @ narrow arm of 
the sea, called Passage de [Enfer, instead of 
taking them by the shorter land route. It 
ig still a common notion in the East that the 
souls of the dead must pass over water, or 
over a bridge before they can arrive at their 


final resting-place. In the native State of © 


Chambé, in the Paiijab Himilayas, there ts such 
a bridge, over which all corpses must be carried 
on their way to the burning ghaft near the river 
where the bodies are cremated, and though 
there ia another perfectly easy and safe path, 
the bearers of the dead always traverse this 


perilous causeway, which is hardly more than 
eighteen inches wide and not protected at | 


the sides in any way. The people of Cham 
are Hindds.* The Muhammadans have also 


their As-Sirdt, a sharp bridge, which they believe | 


to be laid over the middle of hell, and which 


bali Vaitaranl, tho ewift river of hell, poyoeee of 
uk blood, and’c lure, which mint be crossed by hold- 
ing on to a cow's tail as it ewima over: a belief which 


has given rise to many desth-customs in use at the pre | 


journey has naturally been a source of specula- 


at tom most eridently aris f the old Hindi | sont Ep. 
[This canto he ewift. river of hell, compos nt dey-—Ep | of ArSirst ia to be found aleo in tho 


must be crossed by all at the close of the solemn 
judgment, whether they are destined for para- 
dise, or for the place of torment.*’ .A profession 
of faith in this is as follows: “We moat 
heartily believe and hold it for certain that all 
mankind must goover the sharp bridge, which 


| isas long as the earth, and no broader than the 
thread of a spider's web, and of a height pro- 


portioned to its length. The justshall pass it like 
lightning, but the wicked, for want of ood 


| works, will be an age in performing it. They 


will falland precipitate themselves into hell fire 
with blasphemers and infidels, with men of 
little faith and bad conscience, with those who 
have not had virtue enough to give alms. 
Yet some just persons will go over it quicker 
than others, who will now and then be tried 
upon the commands which they have not duly 
observed in this life. How dreadful will this 
bridge appear tous! What virtue, what inward 
grace of the Moat High will be required to get 
over it! How earnestly shall we look for that 


favour! What deserts,what venomouscreatures - 
shall we not find on our road! What hunger, 


drought, and weariness shall ‘we endure! 
Whatanxiety, grief and pain shall attend those 
who do not think of this dangerous passage ! 
Let us beg of God to grant us, with bodily 
health, the grace not to go ont of this life 
loaded with debts, forthe Arabians often say, and 
with good reason, that no obstacle is sohidden, 
as that which we cannot overcome by any 
expedient or artificial contrivance whatever.” 
The Egyptian Land of the Dead was in the 
Wost, and they placed their tombs, whenever it 
was possible, on the West bank of the Nile. As 
the funeral procession of the mourners moved 
forward, their constant cry was, “'To the West, 
to the West.” “ When the tombs were, 03 in 
most cases, on the West bank of the Nile, the 
Nile was crossed, when they were onthe Eastern 
shore, the procession passed over a sacred lake.""* 


‘The soul of the dead man was supposed to 


journey to the under world by a water progress. 

This notion of a journey over water after death 
ig common also to savage races of the present 
day. The inhabitants of the Island of Formosa 
imagine that the souls of wicked men are 





Zoronstrian and Jewish systema; whence no doubt 
Muhammad borrowed it.—Ep.] 9 
u ES. Poole—Contemporary Review for Aug. 196. 


tofenanted’at after Acad: and cust headland! ‘into 


fi bottomless pit fall of mire and dirt, and that: 
the souls of the virtnows poss with pleasure 


and safety overit npon a narrow bamboo bridge 
which leads dirvotly to a gay paridise, where 
they revel in all kinds of sensual enjoyment, but 
that when the souls of the wicked attempt to pss 


along this bridge, they fall over on one side of it, | 


Some of the American Indians haye a tradition. 
that they must go southwards to seek the Land 


of Souls. According to the Eurocs, an untatored 
tribe in Northern California, the bright-rivers, 
sunny slopes, and great forests of their patndise 
are separated from the earth by a deep chasm, 
which good amd wicked alike must cross ona 

thin slippery pole. The former soon reach the 


sided doubtleas by the Good Spirit as well 


a by the fire lighted on the grave by mourning 


friends; but the latter hnve to falter unaided 
along the shivering bridge, and many are the 
nights that pass before their friends venture to 

» with the beacon, lest the soul miss the 


path, and fall into the dark abyss. Nor do. 


they hold that retribution ends with the 
peril and anxiety of the passage, for they 
think that many are liable to return to 
the earth as birds, beasts, and insects, After 


4) years’ residence as a missionary in | 


Samoa, one of the Pacific Islands, Dr. George 
Turner, in a work recently published, says 
‘that the inhabitants of this island held that 
the souls of dead Samoans started for Pulsta— 
the spirit world, through two circular holes near 
the beach, the larger hole being for the souls 
of chiefs, and the lesser one for those of com- 
moners. They went onder the sea till they 
came to a land where all things were very much 
us thoy had boen on earth. Chiefy looked for- 
ward with pride-to the nae of their bodies as 
pillars in the house of the Samoan Pinto,” 


anattendant dog, whose existence is believed in 
Eaat and West in widely separated lands. It 
ig a popular belief throughout all that part of 
France which formed theancient Armorica, that 
the dead betake themselves at the moment of 
their departure to the parish priest of Braspar,” 
whose dog escorts them to Great Britain. 





siinchie to De erent Go Auta: ev 
‘the dog is associnted with the death or funeral 

ceremonies. The Pirsis place «a dog in the 
chamber of a dying person to serve as the 


soul's escort to heaven, According to their 


belief, the soul arrives at the bridge Chinavat, 
where the gods and the unclean spirits fight 


for the possession of it. If the soul be that 
of a righteous person it is defended by the 


other pure sons, and by the dogs that guard 
the bridge. In Buddhist countrics, too, a some- 
what similar ides prevails, A. very large and. 
‘savage breed of dogs is kept in certain’ of 
the /dmwa-serdis or monasteries in order that — 


they may eat the bodies of the dead, which is 


deemed the miost honourable form of burial in 


Ladik or Western Tibet. In 1876 when paze- 
ing throngh Lima Yuru, » few marches only 
from Leh, I went over the Lima Monastery 


there, Some of these fierce dogs tried to 


spring out upon our party, and it seemed to 
ns that even their owners did not trust them, 
and had much difficulty in restraining their 


. ferocions instincts. 


A very curious instance of the idea that 
some form of absolution is necessary after 
death for sing done in the body ocenrred in 
India in the 4th century; the actors were 
Muhammadans. Tughlagabad, near the modern 


city of Dehli, was founded by Ghidsi'ddin 


| passed the death of his father, 


Tughing Shih, who reigned 1321-1325 A-D., 
and was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Shah Toghlaq, an accomplished prince, but a 
man most nnscrupulous in his actions. He is 
credited with having, among other crimes, com- 
When he came 
to the throne he was the most inhoman and 
tyrannical of all the Pathin Sovereigns of India, 
and many of his cruclties were witnessed by his 


| cousin Firoz Shah Taghlagq (called also Birbak 
Connected with this journey of the dead is | wee) 


Tn | 


the ancient Scandinavian mythology, fabulous | 
dog called Garmr was believed to guard the | 


“A nmall place abont 0 miles South-East of Hrost, and 
distant about ten miles from the seo os the crow dios. 





who ascended the throne on his death in 135] 
A.D,, and songht by a most singular method 
to cancel some of his predecessor's sing. The 
words of Firoz himself, as reluted by Farishta, 
who took them from an inscription on a large 
Mosqne at Firozibid, are as follows :— 

“T have taken pains to discover the Surviving 
relntions of all persons who suffered from the 
wrath of my late Lord and Master, Mahammad 

nghlag, and having pensioned and provided 
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pardon and forgiveness to that prince in the 
presence of the holy and learned men of this 






are, affixed to the documents, the whole of 
which, as fur us lies in my power, have been 
procured and put into a box and deposited in 
the vault in which Muhammad Tughlaq is en- 


tombed.” These papers" were intended fo serve | 


as vouchers of free pardon from al] whom the 
dead man bad deprived of a nose, of «a limb, 
or of sight, and were placed near him im order 
that he might pick them up at the last day; for 
according to Mulammadan belief every offence 
has a double aspect—in its relation first to God, 
‘and then to man. In the latter case, pardon 
given by the injured one is believed to reduce 
some portion of its future punishment. 

L have read that s somewhat similar custom 
is in use among the Christians of the Greek 
Church, and thot they are in the habit of put- 


ting into the hands of a deceased person at his 








interment a written form of absolotion, which 


is understood to be o discharge in full from all 
the sina which he has committed during life, 
“The notion of certifying to the Deity the 
virtues of the decensed is widely spread. It is 
said to be enstomary amongst the Laplanders 
for six of the most intimate friends of the 
deceased to place a dead body in a coffin, 
after wrapping it in linen, with the face and 
hands left uncovered, In one hand they put a 
purse with some money to pay the fee of the 
porter at the gate of Paradise; in the other, o 
certificate signed by the priest, directed to St. 
Peter, to witness that the deceased was a good 
Christian. .A superstition of thesame nature is 
held by the people of the Fiji Islands. They 





worship a god they call Ndengei under the form | 


of a large serpent, and believe that immediately 
after death the spirit of the deceased person 
goea to him for porification or to receive sén- 
tence, but that it is, however, not permitted 
all spirits to reach the judgment-seat of Ndengei. 
They say that an enormous giant, armed with 
‘an axe, is constantly upon the watch on the 
road thither, ready to attack ond wound all 
who attempt to pass him, and that no wounded 
Maga Pa eS LENSE eee © A 





™ These documents, were it 
 Planiiras is the most favoured spot for this. 
3 about w half-ponny, 
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person can go forward to Niengei, but is 
doomed to wander about in the moantains, 


| y - 
3 (This is the ordinary Hindd expression for '' salva- 





To escape unscathed from the giant's axe 
is ascribed solely to good Inck., Another 
development of the idea is to be found im 
Indis, where a portion of the ptijd or worship 
gone throngh occasionally by Hindiis™ is called 
furpom It is a form of absolution for the 
souls of deceased ancestors and friends, but it 
ean be performed by the male sex only, 

The Brahmans have long ago made use of 
the notion of the necessity of providing for the 
needs of a future life to forther their own 
present comforts, and Manrice rightly remarks, 
“ Great rewards are promised to those that are 
charitable (towards the Brahmans), inasmuch 





as they believe that ifa man performs the first 
| kind of dan (pujé or worship which consists in 


giving away his own weight in gold or silver) 
he is ordained to remain in Paradise for one 
hundred million kalpas or periods of Brahmi, 


and that when he re-assomes a homan form, he 
will become amighty monarch,” This particular 


phase of “ good-works” has in modern times 
taken a most eccentric and objectionable form. 
There ig nw class of Hindd ascetics in the 


- Padjib, who call themselves Suthreshibls, from 


their founder, a fager named Suthra, who lived 
in the time of Aurangzeb (1658 to 1707 A.D.) 
Their legend is, that hearing that he could 
perform wonders, the Emperor summoned the 
fagir to his presence and told him that any 
favonr he might osk shonld be granted, on 
which he requested that he and his followers 
might be permitted to go about begging un- 
molested and freely, and that every shopkeeper 
should be made to pay them not less than one 
pated.” His followers still continue their pro- 
fitable trade, and are noted for their indolence, 
intemperance and excesses. They carry two 
short sticks and walk through the bdzdrs, beating 
these together until money is given them, nor 
will they pass on till they get it, citting 
dhared, ag it is called, for hours and even days 
till their demanils are satisfied. On receiving 
alms, they say to the shopkeeper, “May Biba 
Ninak Shih (the founder of the Sikh religion) 
take your boat safely over the river of life,"** 





tion,” or even for ordinary human“ suoress."’ For notos 
on the Buthreshihils eco Panjib Notes ond Queries, Vol, 1 
Hl, G12; see olso ante, p. 125, Note on the 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 274) 


™ | , § . 
The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells ns that Chinghiz 
Ehin on his return from his western campaign 
encamped again on the Irtish, and in the 


antumn of the year of the Hen, ie. 1226, he 
returned once more to his head-quarters in the 


black forest on the river Tola.” He was 
on his way home when news reached him af 


the death of his eldest son, Juchi, We have 


seen how after the capture of Khwarizm Jucht 


had retired to the steppes of Kipchak in an | 


irritated mood. ‘There he spent his time in 
hunting instead of subduing tho neighbouring 
tribes inhabiting Ibir Sibir, Bulgaria, Kip- 
chak, Baal dia, Russia, aud Circassin, ne 


his father.had ordered him.* Irritated at him | 


for not obeying his commands in this respect, 
Chinghix had sent several summonses to him to 
goto hia presence. He had excused himself 
on the ground of his ill-health, and he was, in 
fact, unwell, Qneday when he was changing his 


camp he reached a place where there was 


plenty of game, and heing himself ill he ordered 
his beks to go hunting. A Mangut, who had 


recently been in hia country and seen this | 


hunt, in which he supposed Juchi was 
taking part, reported that he wag not really 
ill. Chinghiz, who was naturally enraged, 
prepared to compel his obedience by forve, and 
Chagatai and Ogotai had already set out with 
some troops, and he was preparing to follow 
when news arrived that he was dead. This 
owas in 1224, and Juchi was then 45 years old. 
He was buried near Seraili.” We are told 
Chinghiz was greatly distressed at his 


son's death, and wanted to punish the Mangut 


who had brought false intelligence, but he 
eould not be found.* The Shajraf'ul-dirak 
says, “Chinghiz would never hear anything to 
the disparagement of Juchi, and when the news 
of his death arrived none of the amirs had the 
hardihood to inform him of his loss, for he 
had threatened that anyone who mentioned 
his death shonld himself be put to death. 
They at length oll assembled, and it was 

1 Op. cit. 
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® Rashid Pa-din, qooted by D'Ohseon, Vol. L. p. 354, 


determined that Alogh Jiri or Georgi (?), 
who was one of Chinghiz’s companions, should 
tell him while he was performing the duties of 
bejur (?); and therefore on that occasion he said 
to him, ‘O king ! the sea is defiled or troubled, 


and who can purify or compose it? O my king! 


a great commander has fallen from his throne, 
and who has power to raise him up and restore 
him ?’ Chinghia replied, ‘If the sea is troubled 
my son Juchi is the only person who can still 
it, and ifa great commander has fallen from 
his throne Juchi alone can raise him up and 
re-establish him.” Alogh Jirji having repeated 


what he had said with tears in his eyes, 


Chinghiz asked him why he wept, and what 
was the occasion of his sorrow, which made him 
algo sorrowful, Jirji replied, ‘] have no power 
to disclose the cause of my grief. Thon hast said 
it; thy orders be with thyself, O king; thy pene- 
tration has disclosed my secret.’ Thereupon it 
is reported that Chinghiz Khim said, ‘ Like the 
wild ass pursued by hanters and separated from 
its young, soam I, and like a fool who seeks 
friendship among his enemies, and abandons 
his friends, so am J, separated from my brave 
and worthy children.” The owirs thereupon 
each took his station, and performed the mourn. 


ing ceremonies for the death of Jochi Khin."" 


Chinghis now prepared for his Inst campaign, 
in which he revenged himself upon the king 
of Hin or Tangut for yarions grievances, 


of which we hare the following accounts :—In 


the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi we read that before 
he set out on his western campaign he 
sent m messenger to Burkhin, the ruler of 
Tangut, saying, “ You have promised to be to 
meas my right hand. Now that the people 
of Khoikhoi (the Mubammadans), have 
killed my envoys, and I go to require satisfac. 
tion from them, be my right hand,"“* One of 
the grandees of Tangut, named Ashaganbu, 
then sneeringly said, “If you are not atrong 
enough, then do not be a king.” Aid was 
accordingly refused, and Chinghiz, when he 
heard of this, had declared that although it 
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straightforward, open, and answering to the 
Tibetan srong," - 
Tangut with Tibet have long been lands of “| 
romantic interest to the surrounding nomads & 
from their quasi-sacred and mystical character 


waa difficult for him to revenge himself then, 
he would not fail todoso on his return from the — 
weat.! But according to the Yuan-shi-lei-pien 
the king of Tangut had given refuge to two 
great enemies of the Mongols, one called 


Sunkoenki, and the other Chela ho. | asthe homes of the most flourishing forms of ; 
Chinghiz complained bitterly of this, but the | Northern Buddhism, and this is reflected in the a 
king of Hiamade no amends, andeven employed | sagas that have been reported about it by the iy 
thosa two runaways." The Ywan-shi says | later writers, such as the author of the Altan 1" 
that Chinghiz secused him of sheltering his | Topehs and Ssanang Ssetcen. They both connect “ag 
enemy Shilgaksankhona, and of refus- | Chinghiz Khan's last campaign there with a ‘e 


romantic story about a beautiful wife of the 
Tangutan roler, They tell us that when the 
latter heard how Chinghiz had conquered 
China he sent Tortong, eon of Bayan Sarta- 
| ghor, with proposals to pay tribute, and to 


ing to give his son as a hostage.” According 
to the Sista Shu-shi or special history of 
Tangut, during the absence of Chinghiz Khan | 
in the west there bad been 4 conspiracy 
agai him among the Tatars with black 





er. 


= 


carts” who tried to secure the aid of the | become hia right-hand man. Chinghiz ac- “i 
people of Tangut in their revolt. The account | cepted this, and sent the messenger back with “S 


presents. On his return the Envoy passed the 
night at the house of Yabngha, of the tribe 
Taijint, as they sat together in the evening he 
spoke to his host and said, * Your Khakan 
seema indeed to be a son of the Tengri,’’ but 
his wives are not so fair to look upon. The 
wife of our ruler Shilughun Karbeljin Goa, 
the daughter of the Chinese janjiun Setzen 
Umadi, is so fair that with her light there 1s 
no need of a lamp.” Chinghiz Khan, we sre 
told, had had an intrigue with Méngilon Goa, 
Yabugha’s wife, and she informed him of what | 
she had heard about the beauty of the queen of +i 
Tangut, and added that she must become his 

wife. Chinghiz now sent Shidurgho a message 

to say he was going on & campaign against 

Sartaghol,"* and asking him to march with him. . 
Whereupon Shidurgho replied, ““ Sucha Khakan | 
as this, who has subdued all peoples, is not surely 
‘1 need of help. The lion, the king of beasta, 
is the strongest of all, and thou, valiant Bogda 
and king of men, why dost thou need help ?” 
Chinghiz, enraged at thiganswer,replied: “ If 
Lam spared I will give thee a fitting answer. 
The Tengri, my father, be my witness." There- 
upon, says Ssanang Setcen,*” Wajir Setzen of the 
Khongkirad sail, * My Lord, so long as boys are 
born and men come into being; so long as an inon 


“a 


adds that the roler of Hia had secretly 

plotted against Chinghiz, and sought aid 

ontaide, and in consequence Bolu, son of 

-‘Mu-khu-li, had been ordered to wage waragainst 

him." The Altan Topeht and Ssanang Setzen 

sort m curious saga to the effect that the 

king of Tangut had a brown-colonred dog with 

a black muzzle which was 4 khubilghan, and 

had the power of foresecing things. When it 

barked with a loud voice tt meant that no 

danger Was impending, while when it whined it 

signified that some foe was threatening. Daring 

Qhinghix Khin’s absence in the west, this dog 

had continually whined. The king, who fan- 

eied all danger was passed, urged that the dog 

wiht getting old and had lost its cunning, and 
lived accordingly in a false security.” 

Li-tsun-hin, king of Hia, had died in 1228, 

and bean succeeded by bis son Li-te’, called 

Terwang by Douglas, who says his father 

abdicated in his favour." Erdmann says 

that in the tongue of the Tangutans he was 

called Ira n."* Rashida'd-din agrees with the 

Altan Topohi and Ssanang Setzen in calling him 

Shidargho. This name also occurs, as we shall 

gee, in the Vuan-ch'ao-pi-shi. Palladins says 

the word means an owl or 6 fierce bird." 

Schmidt says it is 3 Mongot word meaning 
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stirrap holds sag bitnar spi 


May all your enemies be conquered! May the 
number of your subjects increase! May the 
fume of your name spread everywhere !"™ 

The Alien Topehi has atthis point a curious 
saga in reference to a supposed rivalry between 


-Chinghiz and his brothers, It cays nee | 


his campaign in the west the Khormuszda’ 


“Tengri™ sent him a jade veasel full of Wine, aD 
arshin in size. As he began to drink his younger | 


brothers remarked, “The proverb says, ‘To 
the oldest ten, to the youngest four.” Having 
appropriated the greater part of the contents of 
the vessel will not the commander leave us the 
dregs.” Thoreapon Chinghia replied, “ At my 
birth by order of Buddha there appeared in my 
hand jade seal from the Empire of Dragons. 


Now I have received a great jade vessel full | 


of wine. It appears to me [ am its owner, but 
if you wish to drink take it. His brothers 
thereupon took the vessel and began to drink, 
but they could not swallow it. They there- 
upon returned it saying, “We unjustly de- 
manded our portion when it was not ordained 
above that we should have it. Drink it your- 
self, and appoint us divisional commanders.” 
He accordingly emptied the vessel, which made 
him somewhat drunk, and continued, “ At my 
birth the jade seal of the ruler of the Dragons 
appeared in my hand. Now the powerful 
EKhormuzda has sent mo down a jade vessel 
full of wine, an arshin in size. Tam the rolor 
appointed by God: we will go to war against 
the Tangutana,” 

The kingdom of Hia was then both power- 
fal and populous, and Chinghia Ehiin made 
corresponding preparations, and, we are told, 
collectedan army of 180,000 men; of these 


40,000 Mongols were commanded by Chagatai;— 


30,000 others by Subutai and Chepe; 20,000 
Khwarizmians under Denku, 20,000 Indians 
under Bela Noyan, 30,000 Jats and Kipchaks, 
under Badru'd-din, whose grandfather had 
been put to death by Muhammad Khwariem 
Shih, 30,000 other Khwirizmians under 
Dinishmand, and a body of irregulars under 
the chief of the Vighurs.” 
= The phirane in not in the Altan Tupchi- 
i, 6. the God Khormurds. ) 
= Erdmann, p. 4. 
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weat of the Yellow River, 
of His or Tangut. 


See Why do | 
you speak of dying? May your life be prolonged ! | 





The Nain aaa tat ieee 


out in the autumn of the year of the Dog (i.e. 


1226), taking with kim his wife, Yesui. During 


the winter he occupied himself with hunting in 


the district of Arbukha. The brick-coloured 
horse on which he rode, taking fright at » wild 
horse, threw him, and he fell and burt him- 
self. The army at once halted im the district 


Surkhat. On the next day his wife Yesui 


said to the princes and grandees, “ During the 
night your sovereign was in a high fever; you 


had better holda consultation.” Thereupon they 


esembled, ond one of then, Tolan, aid, *Tho 
Tanguts are a settled people living in towns: 
they cannot move awny: let us therefore return, 
and when our rulér has recovered we will 


come back again.” ‘The nobles all approved of 


this, and informed Chinghiz, The Intter said, 
“ If we retire the Tangut people will inevitubly 
and reernit. Let us send a messenger to them 
and hear what they say." A man was accord- 
ingly sent to the Tangutan roler, who is here 
called Burichan ‘by our author, with the mes- 
sage, “ Yon fortherly promised to be to us as our 
right hand, but when I went against the Khoi- 
khoi,™ you did not go with me; more than 
that, you reviled me. Now haying conquered 
the Khoi-khoi, I demand satisfaction for your 
insults." Burkhan replied: “I never spoke 
defamatory words of you: Ashaganbu it wag 
who made itappear Thad done so, If you wish 
to fight with me then come to Kholanshan,** 
but if you wish for gold, silver, and stuffs, for 
tribute in fact, come to Siliang for them."”™ 
When the messenger returned and reported 
these words to Chinghiz he said, * Is it "possible 
for us to retire after hearing such haughty 


| I vow before the eternal heaven." Ssanang 
| Setzen does not refer to these negotiations, but 
he has a saga referring to the hunting that 
took place at this time. He calls the place 
Khangkhai Khan, by which the range 
which forms the watershed between the Orkhon 
on the north, and the Onghin,™ and eays that 
while hunting there Chinghiz remarked, “In 
this place there is a blue wolf and n white ‘doe. ~s 
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eS, You must capture them ‘alive, and not kill 
them. «You will also mect a black man on 
blue-grey horse. Take him also alive, and 
bring him to me." The three were duly cap- 
tured and brought before him. Chinghiz asked 
the man who he was, and why he was there. 
“Tam a trusted friend of Shidurgho,” he said, 
“and he has sent me to reconnottre. My name 
4s Khaturakchi Khara Badang,"" and in all 
 ‘Tangat there is none superior tome. I was 
captured unwares, while I laid my black head 
down to rest, and while my grey horse Giin 
Bolod,” a racer, which no creature that has feet 
can catch, was tethered to the ground by his 
fore-feet.” ‘Then said Chinghiz, “You seem 
to be a brave man,” and spared his life, adding : 
“They say your Khakan is a kubilghan; mto 
what form can he change himself ? The man 
> answered, “In the morning he is a black-striped 
= snake, then you cannot catch him ; at noon a 
- tawny-striped tiger, and then also he is gafe: 
> buts at might he converts himself into 
beautiful youth and plays with his wife, then 

. you can secure him," 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us that Chinghiz 
frst atincked Ashnganbu, who fled into a moun- 
tain fortress. His warriors were killed’ and his 
wealth appropriated, while his people were 
divided among the army-” The same authority 
continues with a paragraph which is an 
anachronism, since Mu-kh a-li was at this time 
dead. Itsays that while Chinghie was pass- 
ing the summer in the snowy mountains he 
‘sent the army in pursuit of Ashaganbu, which 

: captured him and his people, who had retired 
+4 more into the mountains. Chinghiz, we are told, 
presented Burchi and Mu-khu-li with some of 
the treasures, allowing them to take what they 
would, and he further gaid to them, “ I have not 
yet distributed the prisoners taken from the 
Kin. You two divide equally the relatives 
of the Kin sovereign,” let the fair youths be 
= your falconers, and the pretty rirls the servants 
1 of your wives. The former Kin rulers trusted 
; | them, and had them near their persons. They 
_— ased to harm our ancestors. You are both 
=k akin to me, let them therefore serve you.” 
® Called Karn Boton in the Altan Topehi. 
st Called Kusibalat in the Allan Topehd. 
1 Alian Topeht, Ep- 7). Seanang Selzen OF Schmidt 
gon ter eet eg 
oe ie. the In-jun or so-called natural relations, » 





| Sef ner 
ho | heron, and the second of « bawk. 


The snowy mountains of this notice answer 
apparently to the Morna EK hain mountain 
of the Allan Topehi, and Ssanang Setren, whe 
report a characteristic sage in connection with 
it. They tell as that Chinghiz remarked of 
the place, “This would be good rallying 
place for a broken people, and « good camping: 
ground for a peaceable people. It is a capital 
hannt for roebuek and bears.”""* Noticing an 
ill-omened owl sitting on a tree Chinghiz told 
his brother, Juchi Khazar, who was a splendid 
shot, toshoot it, Hefired, but the owl escaped 
and instead a magpie, which had dropped into 
the line of fire, was transfixed through the 
wing. This was deemed aon ill-omen, and Chin- 
ghiz was very angry and had his brother 
arrested. ‘Then came the Orluk princess to 
him, and said, “ Master, the stains of the vile 
onght not to foul the purity of the good. The 
most worthy and distinguished often meet the 
fate of theworthless. The fate of the ill-omened 
owl has fallen upon the magpie. Letthy brother 
go.” Bat Chinghis had had his jealousy aroused 
by another incident, and would not consent, 
We are told that during the campaign one of 
his servants, named Bogel Mechin, said ‘to him, 
“Thy brother, Khazar, being drunk, held thy 


wife, Kulan, by the hand.” Thereupon Chinghiz 


sent his informer to Khazar to demand 
some eagles’ feathers which he won. Khazar re- 
plied: “Althongh he is supreme I can get heron’s 
fénthers more casily than he’’ and gave him the 


feathers, but the messenger would notiake them 


on the ground that they were dirty. Presently 
Chinghiz sent again to demand some heron’s 
feathers. Seeing a hawk flymg by he asked 
tho messenger whore heshould shoot it. “In the 
black and. yellow spot on his head,” said the 
messenger. Khazar shot off the bird’s head. 
Again the servant refused, saying that what 
they really wished for were eagle's feathers, 
which were more suited to = sovereign than 
those of the heron, besides, these were stained 
with blood.™’ Chinghis now upbraided Khazar 
with having insulted his wife, with havmg 
killed the magpie, and with not sending him 
such feathers as he wished. He had him bound 
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| Satren converts the haunt for bears into a charming 


revting place for an old man. 
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‘the snowy mountains passed through the town 






a ainickasiberien while the fexiales would: 
be deserted by their husbands.” The Yuan- 
shi-lei-pien farther says Chinghiz captured all 
the fortresses, which were very nomerons, be- 
tween Etzina, Ning hia,“* Kiayukoan™ and 
Kan-chou.** 

Chinghiz now seems to have gone to pase the 
summer heats in the mountains of Khun-chn 
and then captured the towns of Su-chau and 
 Kan-chan, situated respectively on the tworivers 





by five people and led to a fence and fed on 
the flesh of the wild Tibetan Yak.” 

The details of the campaign are so variously 
told that it is not casy to follow them. The 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi says that Chinghiz on leaving © 





of Urakhai. 
In February 1236 according to the Yuan-— 
shi-lei-pion he captured Et ina, described by 
Marco Polo as situated a 12 days’ ride from 
Kan-chan, towards the north on the verge of 
the desert. De Guignes and Pauthier say 
Etzina is found in a map of Hia, of the 
Mongol period, and the latter adds that the 
text of the map nantes it as one of the seven 
Iue or circuits of Kan-suh.** Klaproth says the 
river Thao-leu-kho, after joining the Khe-shai, 
which comes from thesouth-east from Kan-chau, 
takes the name Etzins and falls into the 
lakes Sabo and Sogo, the latter of which was 
in the Ming period still called I-dsi-nay-khai.”* 
He, with great probability, puts the town of 
Etzina on this river." The Yuan-shi seems 
to refer to this town under the name Khe-shui- 
chin,” and Colonel Yule independently has 
suggedted that a town called Hoa-tsiang, 
placed on the river Etzina in D'Anville’s map, 
is to be identified with Etzina, It is possibly 
the town called Turmoegai in the dian 
Topchi and Seanang Setzen. During ita siege 
they relate that an old woman who was 
descended from a monster, and who waa called 
Khara Khang, used to mount the walls of 
which there was a triple circle about the place, 
and pronounce horrible curses and exorcisms 
over the besiegers, by which disease was 
ecattered among them, and many men and 
cattle perished. Therenpon Subutai Baghatur 
implored Chinghiz that he should release his | 
brother Khazar, who had been putin confinement 
as I have described, lend him his dun-coloured 
horse, Jigiirtu Khula, and order him to go and 
shoot the old witch, Khazar soon after shot her 
in the knee cap, She fell on her side, and as she 
was dying pronounced a curse upon Khazars 
escansl Aa Gpciaritig that the males would 


the Etzina. The siege of Kan-chan was, 





incident. We are told it was governed by Kia- 
yékielin, the father of the boy Chakhan*’ who 
had been adopted by Chinghiz Khan as I 
described in an earlier chapter. Chakhan was 
ordered to communicate with his relatives. He 
accordingly wrote a note to his younger brother, 
saying he wanted to speak to him, which he 


The boy was only 12 years, He oppeared on the 
ramparts, but they would not let him leave 
the place. Chakhan then sent a confidential 
person to communicate with his father. The 
lntter it seems was agrecable to surrender the 
place, when Achu, who was second in command, 
fell upon him at the head of $6 men, and 
killed him with his son, and also the envoy. 
He then prepared for o vigorous defence, 
but all in yain. The place was taken by assault 
anda general butchery was only avoided by 
the pleading of Chakhan, The only people 
executed were Achu and his 36 accomplices.“ 

Chinghiz now captured 6i-liang-fa Cholo and 
Kholo in Kan-suh, The first of these towns, 
says Gaubil, was at that time a very big place. 
It is now a fortress and known as Yong- 
chang-wei, in lat, 38° 10° long. 14° 10° W. of 
Peking.” It is possibly the Erguinl of Mareo 
Polo. Advancing again across the Shato or 
| Stony Desert he arrived at Ki-ya-tn, or the Nine 
Fords over the Yellow River, and captured the 
town of Ing-li-sien, called Yingle by Donglas,"® 
The Yuwan-shi says he traversed the Shato, 
went by way of Tsi-du and the river, and 
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named above, which combine together to form 


according to the Kang-mu, marked by a curious: 


fastened to an arrow and fired into the town, 














and other towns of the 
secon Tho Yar of this notice ig 
apparently the Ing-li-sien of De Mailla's at- 
thority. ‘Thence weare told Chinghiz despatched 
Silitsienpn and Khuta Timur to summon 


Mt sul, 
the west of Kan-auh, and nearly directly south 
of Khamil. Its people pretended to enbmit to 
the Mongols, and prepared meat, wine, spirits, 
and other refreshments for 
“meanwhile they planted their best troops in 
ambush with the intention of surprising them. 
Khutu Timor, supposing that thenr submission 
was sincere, marched to take possession of the 
place. He fell into the ambush, and was nearly 
captured, ns his horse stumbled and threw him, 
ut Silitsienpu allowed him to mount his own 
charger, and showed altogether such bold 
front that he defeated the enemy, and withdrew 
without material loss." 
© In July, 1226, Li-te, the king of Hia, died 
og grief at sceing, his country the prey of the 
Mongols, and was succeeded by his son, called 
Li-hien by De Mailla and Le-seen by Donglas. 
In November of the same year says the 
Kany-mu, Chinghiz Khan captured nearly all 
theirtowns from the people of Hia, In vain the 
-nhabitants sought shelter in the caves of the 
earth, hardly two people in 4 hundred escaped, 
and the ground was covered with bones.”” At 
this time Chinghiz attacked Ling-chau, situated 
on the Eastern bank of the Yellow river, a little 
south of Ning-hia, the capital of Hin. An army 
was gent toiisrescue under Vermin, but Chinghiz 
having crossed the Yellow River putit to flight. 
The Vei-min of this notice is apparently the 
Scouming-ling-kong of DeMailla, who tells us 
that the king of Hin having determined to 
make a supreme effort sent him against the 
Mongols, but Chinghiz crossed the Yellow Hiver 
and defeated him.** This is apparently the 
struggle referred to by Rashidu'd-dim, who 
says that the Mongols having captured many 
towns lnid siege to Dersekai (perhaps the 
native name of Ling-chan), when they heard that 
Shidurcho, whose Chinese name was Li-wang, 
sl Fiyacinths, p. 122; D'Obsson, Vol. L. p. S11. 
8 TeMailla, Vol. IX. pp. 117-118. 
& id. p. 118; D'Ohsson, Vol. Lp. $71. 
ss TOhason, Vol. 1. pp, 872-973, 
+ Op. cit, Vol, 1X. pe RS , 
TD Ohason, Vol... pp. 974-74. Bo that 5,000 and 8.000 


sitpated on the river Sirgaldzin in | 


their army, bat | 


CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 


had left his eapital, Irkai, 
head of 50 fmmana, fe, 500,000 ment Chinghiz 
” Khan went ‘to meet them, and encountered the 
enemy in a plain dotted with lakes formed by» 
the overflow of the Kara Muran, 1.¢. the Upper 
Hoang-ho, which was then frozen over. The 
battle was so bloody that 300,000 (1) ‘Tangntans 
perished, Three of the corpses were standing 
on their heads, for, sayd Rashid, it is established 
among the Mongols that's anon a 
corpses there is sure to be oné standing 6n its 
‘ead, This D'Ohsson explains by 1 reference 
to the Speculum Historiala of Vincent of Beau- 
yais, to which we owt 50 much interesting 
information about the Mongols, Book xxix. 
ch. 83, and Book xxx. ch. 05, where we read 






















and advance 


that the Tatars when they put a hostile popu- 


lation to the sword, and wished to have & 
| census of the dead were in the habit of stand- 
Ing B.corpse on its head for every thousand 

victims on elevated ground. 


, Thus after the 
eack of Tiflis im 1221 seven bodies were 


placed ‘on their beads in various places to 
show that 7,000 people had perished.” The 
town of Ling-chun was 
and sacked. We are told that while the 


speedily captured 


troops thought only of securing women and 


children, gold and silver, and other booty the 
| famous statcaman Yeliuschuteai, whose origin 


we have previously considered, took charge of 
the government archives and of two mule- 
loads of medicinal rhubarb which was of great 
service to the army in an epidemic which 
ensued. He cured all those who were attacked 
by means of this specific alone." We else+ 
where read that during the siege of Ling-chau 


the five planeta having appeared in conjunc- 


tion in the south-west it was deemed a bad 
omen, and Chinghiz determined to retire for a 
while to the valley of Yen-chau, where he 
encamped.” According tothe Yanan-thi-lei-pien 
be encamped 30 or 40 leagues north of Ning- 
hia the capital of Tangut.”” : 

During the year 1226, Ogotai, his third son, 
with the general Chakhan, matehed into Ho-nan 
and attacked Kai-fong-fa, the Nanking, or 
i Ss eee 
would be nearer the mark than the above large Aguree. 

& DoMailia, Vol. 1X. pp- 121-122. 
™ Tonglas, pp. 101-102 ; Hyacinthe, p. 14: D'Ohsson, 
Vol. I. p. ra. 
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southern capital of the Kin Tartars, and sent 
Tang-king to summon it to surrender, but they 
had to raise the siege.*® 

_ Chinghizsoon reopened his campaign against 
- ‘Hia,and having left a division to besiege Ning- 
hia he crossed the Yellow Kiver in Febraary, 


1227, and captured Tsi-shi-chan or He-chi- 


-_ehan,"* and sacked Lin-tao-fu." Then going 


a to the north-west he ruined Chasho,™ called | 


Towcho by Douglas, who eave it was in the 
modern Taou-chau-ting. He then captured 
Si-ning.”* DeMaills says these successes were 
secured by Hiuese, the prince of Liau-tang, 
who was sent across the river with an army 
by Chinghiz." Ganbil says one division at this 
time secured the country of Kuku-nor, Kua- 
chan,and Sha-chau.“* Meanwhile another army 
under Chinghiz Khiin's brother Ochigin, occn- 
pied Sin-tu-fn in the province of Chih-li.*’ 
After capturing Si-ning Chinghiz advanced 
upon Lung-ti,” situated to the west of Pia- 
liang-fo in Kan-suh, and captured Te-shon- 
chano,"* and other towns.’° He now sent an 


envoy named Shang-tsin to the Sung court at | 


Nanking, aud prepared to pass the sommer- 
heats in the monntains of Lin-pan. 

A kind of presentiment, we are told, seized 
him that he was about to die, and summoning 
his officers he said to them, “ My time has come. 
Last winter, when the five planets appeared 
together in one quarter was it not to warn me 
that an end should be made of slanghier ? 
And I neglected to take notice of the admo- 
monition. Now let it be proclaimed abroad 
where our banners wave, that it is my 
earnest desire that henceforth the lives of our 
enemies shall not be unnecessarily sacrificed." 
This is referred to at greater length by the 
Muhammadan writers, such as the author 
of the Juhidn Kashi, by Rashido'd-din, ete. 
We are told that while he was encamped at 


Ongu-talan-kuduk," a dream foretold to Chin- | 


ghiz hiscoming end. He summoned, according 





re Tl my i P. aie 
i, what ro 
a In tho modern Teih-tan-chan. 
Ganbil calls it Ho-chau, and gaye it was 14 or 15 
leagues northwest of Lin-tao-fu. Lin-tao-fu ia in the 
Teih-taon-chag, 


a In the modern Ko-ohan, 
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to D'Ohsson, his two eons, Ogotai and Tulni, who 


were encamped 5 or 6 miles away,” together 
with his generals and grandees. Abnlfaraj 
says that he sammoned Chagatai Baith, Ogotai, 
Tului, Kulkan,Shargatai,and Arushar.’* Turn- 
ing to the last of these,’* he said that he 
wished to speak privately and confidentially 
with his sons and grandsons, and begged the 
rest to withdraw. He then addressed them 
saying, “ Beloved children, the strength of my 


youth has given place to the feebleness of © 


old age, and the firm step of the boy has been 
followed by the tottering of the old man. 
The last journey, whose command ig so exact- 
ing, the summons of death, is at my door. 
By the power of God and the aid of heaven 
I have conquered this vast and far-reaching 
realm, which ig a year's journey from its 
centre to its circumference, for you, my dear 
children, and have also duly ordered it. My 


last unconditioned will is that in fighting with 


your enemies and in exalting your friends you 
will be of one mind and one purpose, thus 
securing for yourselves a long and happy life, 
and also enjoyment and profit from the king- 
dom, If you hang together you will be able 
to administer the government thoroughly, and 
will be in a position to fight your foes, to over- 
wheim your antagonists, and to live in peace, 
If, on the other hand, you become atubborn and 
disagree, you will tear the mantle of the state 
asunder and it will perish.” When he had 
thus expressed his will he went on to BLY, 
“Which of you must I name my snecessor 2" 
His sons thereupon went down on their knees 
nnanimously before him and said: “ Our illos- 
trious father is master and we are his servants, 
we are entirely in his hands." According to 
the older Muhammadan authorities, followed by 
D'Ohsson, he then nominated Ogotai as his 
successor, and expressed a hope that Chagatai, 
who was not according to them present, would 
not raise any questions aboutthis."” Mirkhavand 


fhe wei segs p- 374. Th Donglas, p 
i. ¢. Springs a steppe of the Ongu. br 
mountains running north of Shen-aj riving whch the 
to the white Titers are doubtless meant. D'Obsson, 


| Vol. 1. p. 379. 


"Ee saya his three sons, Chagstal, Ogotai 
Tnlai; and his granteonn th and 
ar, eg mn r ¢ children of Juchi. 


ee Raverty calle him Buisuka Ake the son of Juchi 
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 D'Ohsson, Vol. I. pp. 879 and $90. 








and the other writers who had to be defcre 

to Timur and his family, bring in the ancestors 
of that hero on this occasion, They have 
a story which is qnite unknown to the older 
authorities that Kabul Khakan made a compact 
with Kajuli Baghatur (the ancestor of Timur), 
conferring on the latter and his descendants 
exceptional dignities, At this time the head of 
this house was Kharajar Noyan, and we are 
assured that Chinghiz had the old compact 
produced, confirmed Kharajar in his honours 
and ordered his sons to do so, and to attach 
their famghas to the official document con- 
taining these his last wisles.™ Chinghiz then 
went on, according to the Western writers, 
to point the moral of his adviee by the familiar 
anecdote of the strength of a bundle of sticks 
when contrasted with a single one, and then 
used a more probable simile in quoting the 
story of the snake with one tail and many 
heads, which, when the frost came, began to 


dispute as to which hole was the safest shelter; 


meanwhile it was killed by the cold, while the 


snake with one head and many tails, which | 


having only one person to please, dragged itself 
in time into o safe retreat. 

Chinghiz having nominated his brother 
Ochigin to prosecute the war in China, and also 
appointed his other sons their due positions, 
eet out on his last campaign.” At this poimt 
the authorities differ. The Ywan-ch'ao-pi-ehi 
says that the ruler of Tangut appeared before 
him and presented him with golden idols, 
golden and silver vessels, boys, girls, horses 
and camels, altogether to the number of 
nine times nine. Chinghiz allowed him to do 
homage, but he himself sat behind the screen. 
While this was going on he became sick. 
On the third day he changed the name of 
Burkhan into Shidurgho, and commanded Tolan 
to kill him. He said to Tolun, “ When at the 
beginning of the Tangutan war I fell from my 
horse during a hunting expedition, you being 
troubled about my health suggested that I 
should return, but in consequence of the insolent 
remarks of my enemy I waged war on him, 
and by the aid of heaven I have subdued him. 
Take for yourself the movable property of 
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Burkhan, together with the vessels." The 

fuan-shi says that Li-hien, king of Hia, surren- 
dered and was taken prisoner to Mongolia."* The 
Yuan-sht-lei-pien says that Li-hien found bim- 


surrendered at discretion in June, and set out 


for Liu-pan to humiliate himself before” 
Chinghiz, He had hardly leftthe town when — 


he was massacred, and his palace and the city 
were sacked."  DeMailla enys it was in May 
when the Tangut ruler surrendered, and that 
Chinghiz wishing to pass the summer heats in 
the north put chains upon the unfortunate 
prince and tock him with him, and thus the 
kingdom of Hia came to an end.” 

The author of the Kang-mu thus apostro- 
phizes this event:—‘‘ From the beginning of 
the world no barbarous nation has been so 
powerful as the Mongols. They tear up nations 
as if they were plants, to such a degree has 
their power grown. Why does heaven permit 
+42"%* ‘The Muhammadan writers, who wrote 
under the patronage of the Mongols, tell us 
that after his great defeat Shidurgho with- 
drew to his capital Artakhin, whence he sent 
envoys to Chinghiz, begging that a respite 
of a month might be allowed him, when 
he would surrender if his life was spared, and 
he were counted among the chief's sons. Chin- 
ghiz consented to this, and promised to treat him 
as his son. This month, it seems, had not 
expired when Chinghiz died, and he left orders to 
his generals to keep his death a secret, and when 
the king came out of the city as agreed upon, 
to kill him and put the pesple of Ning-hia to 
the sword. This was faithfully carried ont 
after his death.” 

Minhaj-i-Saraj has a curious account of this 
last campaign of Chinghiz. He tells us the 
ruler of Tangué had a large army and war 
materials without end, and on account of the 
number of his troops, the power of his servants, 
the width of his dominions, and the vastness 
of his wealth and treasures, he had adopted 
the name of Tengri Khin.” The Mongols 
had several times invaded his borders, but bad 


| not subdned him, while he had more than once 


defeated Chinghiz Khin in battle. When the 
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~  Khiin, conscious of his approaching doom, said, 


*e, 


lattes returned home from his western cam- 
paign, he took counsel with his grandees and 
suggested that as he had come back with 
greatly increased strength, and was contem- 
‘ plating” an attack upon Tamghaj*’ that he 
should make peace with him and offer him an 
alliance. Peace was accordingly made. Presently 
Chinghiz Khin having advanced across the 


- ‘Kara Maran, in a campaign against “Chin and 


Khita,’" Tengri Khin™ joined him. Some 


Mongol noyans objected to the alliance, saying” 


that if they were defeated the Tengri Khiin 
would be sure to turn upon them, as he was their 


enemy, and as his territory would be im the 


rear of the Mongol army it would be a great 
souree of danger; and they counselled that 
Chinghiz shonld have his ally put to death. 
He accordingly had him seized. The Tengri 


Tall Chinghiz Khan [ have not shown any 


perfidy towards you. 
a treaty. You are acting treacherously towards 


mo, contrary to our covenant, now listen to me, 
If when you slay me blood of the colour of © 


milk flows from me know that in three days 
your death will follow mine.” When this was 
reported to Chinghiz Khin he laughed and 


aaid, “ This man is mad, blood like milk never 


eomes from the wound of a slain person, nor 
has any one ever scen white blood, It is most 
necessary to put him to death quickly.” 
the executioner struck the Tengri Khan white 
hlood like milk in fact came from the wound. 
When Chinghiz heard of this he went to verify 
it, and thereupon his strength forsook him, 
and on the third day in the graphic words of 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, “ his heart broke and he went to 
hell.”"* The same author adds that Chinghiz, 
before dying, left a5 a Inst legacy the duty of 
exterminating the subjects of the Tengri Khin, 


irrespective of age or sex, and after he died | 


Ogotai carried owt this duty ond duly put to 
the sword the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
land." The Ywan-ch’ao-pi-shi tells us that 
Chinghiz having overcome the people of Tangut 
and killed their roler Burkhan, and having 
exterminated his parents, children, and grand. 


" i“, China. . 

"4_j.2, China. * 

** i, the ruler of Tangut. 
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children, commanded that at every meal heshould 
be reminded of this with the words, “The 
Tanguts are extinguished.” Having thus fought 
with the Tanguts for the non-fulfilment of their 
promises he returned. 


Le og | 
To turn to the other authorities. The moun- 


tainof Liu-pan above mentioned, where oe 
spent the summer of 1227, is, according to 


Hyacinthe, in the district of Ping-liang-fu and 


Dr. Bretschneider says it still bears the same 
name, and is marked on modern maps in the 
department of Ping-liang in Kan-sah, sonth of 
the city of Ku-ynan-chan, The Yuon-shi does 
not name the mountain, but says the Mongol 
army was encamped at Tsing-shni-hien, 5 place 
on the banks of the river 5i-kiang about twelve 
leagues east of the town of Tsin-chon.™ 
Rashida'd-din says Linu-pan was situated on 
the borders of Charché,“ Nangeas”™ and 
Tangot.** While Chinghiz wastherotwoonvoys 
from the Kin emperor named Wanian-kla-chao 
and Otung Agueh arrived with propositions 
of peace. Among the presenta which they 
took was asalyer filled with beautiful pearls. 
Chinghiz had them distributed among those of 
his officers who wore earrings. The rest had 
their ears pierced in order to be able to share in 
the distribution. What remained over after this 


| distribution were scattered among the crowd 


and scrambled for.*? It was while at Liu-pan 
that Chinghiz also received the homage of 
the princess of Laan-tung to which [ have 
previously referred. While encamped, here 
the great chief was taken dangerously ill, 
Tului was the only one of his sone who 


owas by him. On his deathbed he drew 


out for hia officers plans for securing the 
Nanking or Southern capital of the Kin 
empire. “The picked troops of the Kin,” he 
said, “are guarding the defile of Tong-knan, o 
most powerful fortress, puarded on the sonth 
by a precipitots monntain, while the Yellow 
River bathes its walls on the north, and acts 
asmgreat natural ditch. In order to turn 
this position you must ask permission from the 
Sung to traverse a portion of their territory, 
permission which will be readily granted, as 
- a neitlate tai coh eos 
og Grin LTRS" Sakae 
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Sang have for a long time been the mortal 
enemies of the Kin. You will then advance by 
Tang-chau and Teng-chau,"’ whence you will 
march straight upon Ta-liang.” To relieve 
hia capita) the Emperor will have to withdraw 
the garrison of Tong-kuan, They will arrive 
worn out with the fatigues of a long march, and 
it will be easy to vanquish them.”*” 

The Yuaw-shi says that Chinghiz died near 
Sali-kol in his camp of Karatuski. These two 
names, says D°Ohsson, are Mongol names, 
given by the invaders to Chinese localities." 
This, according to the Chinese authorities, 
took place on the 18th of August 1127, when 
Chinghix was 66 years old, and when he had 
reigned 22 years.‘ Rashidu'd-din makes his 
age at the time of his death to be 72 years, and 





says that he had reigned 41 years, In another | 


place he says that Chinghiz was born in a 
Swine year and died in a Swine year, and 


that he died on the 15th of Khanai of the year 


of the Swine, answering, he adds, to the 4th 
of Ramazan 624, Hij. i.e. 18th Augast 1227,'° 
which is no doubt the correct date. He says 
that he died in the 8. 
Shan, by which po doubt he meant the range 
go called in Shen-si.’"* 

The Altan Topehi and Ssanang Setzeu make 
out that Chinghiz Khan was the victim of 
the beautiful wife of the Tangutan ruler, 
and embellish their story with the roman- 
tic surroundings available to the professors 
of Tantra Buddhism. We read in their pages 
that when Shidurgho changed himself into 
a serpent Chinghiz became the famous bird 
Garuda. When Shid urgho became a tiger, 
Chinghiz became a hon, and when he became a 
hoy Chinghiz became an old man, or according 
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gho and tried to cleaye him down with his 


sword, but he could not wound him, thereupon, 
according to the Altan Topehi, the Tangutan 


ruler said, “ You have shot at me and struck 
at me, but hare done meno harm. In the sole 
of my boot you will find a grey thrice-twisted 


| cord, take it and strangle me with it, and 
your descendants will be similarly strangled. 


As to my wife, Kurbeljin Goa, take care 
you examine her to her black naila,”"°* Where- 
upon he died, According to Seanang Setzen, 
Shidargho said to Chinghiz, “* With a common 


) weapon you cannot injure me, but between the 
soles of my boot is a triple dagger made of 


magnetic stecl, with which T may be killed.” 
With these words he offered him the weapon, 
saying, “ Now you may kill me;-if milk flows 
from the wound it will be an evil token for 
you, if blood then for your posterity." He 
also says that he bade Chinghia probe his 


wife's previous life diligently. Chinghiz having 


piereed Shidurgho in the neck killed him and 


one waa sorprised with her beauty, but she: 
said, “Formerly I was much fairer, I arn 
now grimy with dust from your troops. If T 
could bathe I should renew my good looks.” 
Chinghiz thereupon ordered her to bathe. The 


lian Topeht says she had meanwhile canght 
s ewallow, tied a note to ite tail, and sent it 


to her father. In this letter she told him 
she meant ta drown herself, and he must 


look up the stream and not down for her 


boy | 
to Ssanang Setsen became Khormurda, the king | 


of the tengri or epirita, and thus the former 
easily fell into the latter's grasp. He said to 
the Mongol conqueror, “Do not kill -me, for 
‘J represent the morning star. and will destroy 
all your enemies. I will put meat before you 
and you will not have cither hanger or thirst. 
li you kill me it will be worse for you, while, 
if you let me live it will be worse for your 
descendants.” Chinghiz then shot at Shidur- 


. 8 "Two towne dependent on Nan-yang-fu in the western 
: *” ie. Kai- 


part of Ho-nan. iat. fong-fn. 
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body. Following out lier directions they” ac- 
cordingly sought up the stream, and having 
found the bedy each bronght a bag of 
earth with which they covered it, The hl- 
lock eo formed was called Holkho Kuzgan, 
and the river Khatun Gol. Seanang Sefzen 
has a different version, apparently pointing 
here, ag elsewhere, to a somewhat different 
tradition, He tells us the river where the 
princess bathed was the Kara Muran, that 
she refused to do go till the Mongols had with- 
drawn, that then a bird from her father's 
honse hovered by her and she canght it and 
tied a letter to ita neck, saying In it what she 
meant todo, When she came out of her bath 
“9 Erdmann, note 83, pp. B727k es 

t* Ynle'a Marco Poto, Val. IL. p. 240, note. 

i A Mongol idiom, meaning examine her thoronghily. 

* Compare the saga told by Minhaj-i-Saraj abore 
quoted. “i Z yt 


appropriated his wife and people. Every . 


she was much more beautiful. The followin 
night while Chinghix lay asleep, she bewitched 








him, and he became feeble and weak, She 


then went down to the Kara Muran and 
drowned herself, whence, says Ssanang Setzen, 
the Kara Muran is called Khotun Eke to 
this day. When the bird returned to her 
father, who was called Shang-deu-wang-ya, 
and was of the family U, from the Chinese 


town of Irghai,. he went to look for his 


daughter's body, but found only one of her 
pearl-embroidered socks, On this he raised a 
mound of earth still called Timor Olkho."”" 
Ssanang Selzen saya that as the great Chief's 
life ebbed away he apostrophised those about 
him thus:—“ My fortune-bearing and excellent 
wife Burte Jujin, my threo beloved ones Khulan, 
Jissu and Jissuken, my unchangeable loyal 
companion Kiliik Boghorji Noyan, you nine 
Orloks, my incomparable mates, my four 
brave brothers, my four indefatigable sons, 
my unyielding flint-like officers and generals, 
my great people, my noble kingdom, all 
you children of my wives, my beloved snb- 
‘jects, my doar fatherland.” As he wns thos 
giving way to human weakness, Kiluken 
Baghatur of the Sunids, said to him, “Thy 
beloved wife Burte Jnjin may die; thy 
ndministration, admirable aa the precions jade 
stone, may foll into disorder; thy nonited 
people may be seattered asunder; Burte 
Jujin the wife whom thou didst wed in thy 


young days may die; thy Jaws, held in #ach | 


high esteem may be degraded. Thy two sons 
Ogotai and Tuloi may become orphans. Thy 
subjects, the inheritance of thy children, may 
be lessened. Thy excellent wife Burte Jujin 


may die. Thy two brothers Ovhigin and 





people ruling so widely may be scattered, 








ad, Tts. 
very spirits, thy friends, Boghorgi and Mu-khn-li 
will collapse with grief, and when we reach 
the further side of the Khang-ghai Khin, thy 
wives and children will meet us, wailing and 
weeping with the words, ‘ Where is the Khakan, 
our Lord ?' Therefore, O my master, do be a 
man and look hither.” As Kiluken Baghatar 
thus addressed him Chinghis raised -himaelf on 


Khujikin may fall to the ground. 





his bed and replied, “Be you a faithful friend 


to my widowed Burte Jujin and to my two 
orphan sons, Ogotai and Tulni, and be ever 
true to them without fear. The precious jade 
stone has no crust, and polished steel has no rust 
upon it. The body that is born is not immortal. 
Tt goes away withont a house or a place to 
return to. This keep in everlasting remem- 
brance. The glory of an action is to complete 
what you have began, Firm and unbending is 
the heart of a man who keeps his plighted word. 
Be not guided by the wishes of others, so will 
you have the confidence of many. This is clear 
to me, that I must be severed from you and go 
hence. The words of the boy Khubilai are very 
weighty. Do you all weigh his words, He will 
aome day oceupy my throne, and he will, as 
I have done, bring you prosperity.” When he 
had spoken these words,” continues our author, 
“the master raised himself to God his father, 


in the town of Tormegei in the sixty-ninth 


year of his age in the Ting (swine’s) year 
(1227) the 12th of the seventh month.’ 

Plano Carpini states that Chinghiz was killed 
by o thunderbolt,*°* while Marco Polo, no 
doubt confusing his death with that of his 
grandson Mangu, says he was killed by an 
arrow which hit him in the knee at Casaju,"2” 
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a and his translation of it. In 1862, in the same | across the surface of the seal, there ore the , 
. Journal, Vol. XXXL p. Mf, as an aecompani- | sixteen lines of writing, a to p, transeribed am 
ment to kis paper ontitled “* Vestiges of Three below. Here, again, unlike the body of the a 
Royal Lines of Kanyakubja,” Dr. FiteEd ward grant, the letters of this legend on the seal = 
Hull published his own reading of the text | are in relief; and, though they are fairly be 
(id. p. 14f.), which was in some respects an well. preserved almost throughout, it was em 
improvement on the previously published ver- impossible, for the same reasons as in the case > 
sion, And, with the exception of subsequent of Mahéndrapila's grant, to include the seal - 
discussions a8 to the reading of the date,—in the | also in the lithograph.—The characters are of 
course of which, in 1464, a rongh and by no precisely the same type as those of Mahéndra- i 
means accurate lithograph of it was published | pila’s grant; v2. North Indian Nigarl of about * 
with Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s notice of Ma- | the eighth century A.D. They include forms of =a 
héndrapala’s grant in the same Journal, the numerical symbols of the period for 8, 9, 80, * 
Vol. XXXIIL p. 3214.,—this latter rendering | and 100, The execution of the engraving is % ‘ 
of the inseription has remained the standard | excellent throughont; and the mark for ¢ 7 
published version of it up to the present time. | in conjunction with consonants, both as ¢, ‘A . 
I now re-edit it, with a lithograph, from the | and as one of the components of ai, 3, and an, - 
original plate, which, having been presented | is formed with more care thin in Mahdéndra- 
by General Stacy, is in the Library of the pila'a grant. Many of the letters shew, us 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and was there examined | usual, marks of the working of the engraver's ea 
by me. I have not succeeded in obtaining tool. The plate is very massive anid substan- - 
any information as to where it was found; tial; so that the letters, though fairly deep, ; 
and from the entry in the Index, published in | do not shew through on the back of it,—The a 
1856, to the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic | language is Sanskrit, and the inscription is in “ 
Society, p. 208, it appears that the locality never prose throughout, except for the half «ba, “a 
was known. It has. usually been spoken of | bvidently intended as such, which is intro- ’ 
aa the “ Benares Plate ;" but this seems to he duced in line 16, : and records the name of the i” 
due only to the mention of the Viirinast | person who drew up the reco “d.—In Tespent of a 
(Benares) vishaya in line 10, where the locality orthography, all that calls for notice is the use 4 
- of the village granted is specified. | of the upadhmentya in taydh=pad- -tinudliy dtah, e 
The plate, which is engraved on one side | line § (and line o of the seal) ;—the paraii- -7 
only, measares about 1° 92°" long by 1’ 55 | caishaacd of line 1 of the seal;—and, os in 7 
broad. ‘The edges of it were fashioned some- Mabéndrapila's grant, the pavambhagavati of 
what thicker than the inscribed surface, and | lines 3, 5, and 6, (and lines ¢, i, and k of the 
with a slight depression all round just inside seal); the use of va for ba, eg. samvaddha | 
- them, so 05 to serve as A rim to protect the and prativaddha, line 10, though the distinet x 
writing; and both the surface of the plate, and | fo rm for ba occurs in bhiited, line 15; and the Z. 
the inscription on it are in a state of excellent doubling throughout of ¢ in conjunction: with | 4 
preservation thronghont; but some of the | o following r, e.g. pultra, line 2, and pittrah, ‘Dp 


letters are so hopelessly filled in with hard 


rust, which it was impossible to remove, that 
they do not shew quite perfectly in the litho- 


graph.—As in the ense of Mahéndrapila’s 








Mitra’s Fading of the text of the plate oi. 





grant (No, 160, p. 105i. above), onto the 
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vail of the inacription ; ar below this, 














line, 13.—1 had no opportunity of taking 
the weight of this plate; but it is probably 
rather heavier than Mahéndrapila’s plate. 

Asin the case of Mahéndrapila’s grant, the 
charter recorded in this inscription is issued from 








proper right side of the plate there is soldered 
a thick and massive seal, with a high raised — 
rim all round it, measuring about 8} broad 
hy v 1}’’ high, and shaped like the seal of |— 
tn aplila’s grant. In the arch at the | — 
““@ is a similar standing figure, facing | 
~€ g goddess, doubtless the Bhagu- if 


the ae complete with many cows, elephants, - 
horapa. eS and foot-soldiers, situated 
; ine TA Ther follows His: Pee 



















was “the ‘lusteions Mahévdje Bhéjadéva 
rshipper of the god 
Vishon. And Bhojadéva's brother,—by which 
method of mention it is intended to denote 


(1. 8), a most devout wo 





—he also his snecessor,—another son of Mahéndra- 
- pilladeva, begotten on Mahidévidévi, was the 
Pe illustrious Mohérdja Viniynkopiladéva 
— - {1 9), a most devout worshipper of the Sun, 
| who meditated on the feet of his father and 
brother.’ | The inscription then proceeds to re- 

cord that the village of fikkarikagrima,* 

in the Pratishthaua® bhukti (1. 9), and 

attached to‘ the Kadipara patheka which 

belonged to the Viranas!] vishaye, was 








ae” » 


oo Jrmas ae ~ 


a by Vinkyeon asin order to j nerease “4, 
the ruligioas mais. of ie s, after b tbe ok 
ing on the ‘slzth bunne day in the sive Gale ) 
(1. 14), to the Bhaffa Bhullika, of the. Darbh i 
_gétra, @ student of the Atharva-Véda. line ' 
16 contain’ the record that the charter wns Jt ak 
drawn up by the illostrious Harsha.* And a t 
the inseription concludes in line 17 with the i. army Fe 
ecord of the date, in numerical symbols, on oe 
which it was assigned,® viz, the year 188, the — <2 
ninth day of the dark fortnight of the month ge 
Philguna (Febraary-March), The era is not 
specified in the record ; but, applying the ante | 
to the era of Harshavardhana of Kananj, th 
result is A.D. 794-95. LOR aa 











Text,” | oa 


The Seal. 
maharaja-éri-Dévasaktider: | r 
ari. Bhiiyikiddvyameut{panne/h para- — 


Paranvai"shoavo 
ttras=tat-pad-inudhyiitah 
puttras=tat-pad-inudhyaltajh 
mbha*gavatibhaktd 
ttras=tat-pid-anudhyital 
paramiditvabhaktd 
s-tasya 

it tpannah 

j 6 dévas="t|asya 
rikidévyam=utpannah 
ja-srl-MuhendenpAlacavss=tanye 


‘parambha’ 


a 
b 
c 
a 
ec 
f 
¥ 
h 
i 
J 
i 
i 
7h 
n harija-sri-BhOjadévag=tasya 

o tt[r* jas=tayoh=pid-inudbyAtah 
p paramddityabhakté 


= 1 Om 


J Taythepad-Amudhy tab, line 8.—The expression tat. 
. fis father thew i applied to the da salabioet of ance son to 


is father cca, eid the succession. 
* Probably | modern 


Pai y 


i 


(Trader of 18i6to the Journal of the Bengnl Asiatic 
first pointed ont _ Sdentification, 
writing | modern name * Tikkiri E., Hall (Jour. 
Heng. da. Boe, Vol. _XXXI. Pp. i, note Ti_s-= ‘s the 
modern name "Tikal," and_ said it; loa 
from Henares, ee = =~ 


a: Pew 
HEPshe 
sete 
te 

feet 
ind 
fie 
Wg 
Fe 
pee 
5 


aug) 





srci-Sundar|i|dévyim=utpannal 
ee ae ae 


puttras=tet-p[a)d- inddhyital 
gavatibhakté 
puttras=tat-p[A*]d-linadhyitah 
pe eevee 


ho 4rt-Ddhandgadévyame=|o | tpannah 
bhrati 





oes | Seca oo 
Ponares, and on the sume side of the . river.—H, Mitra | 
| py a ay ees 






pu- 


mah[ ar )aja-sri- Vatsarijudévas-tasya | “en 
para- 4 48 


mad-Isapidévyim=ntpannah ; 7. 
érimad-A ppidévyim=n- ae 

mahiraja-éri-Bhija- - ~ ee 

ee ree =o 


” 





| evn pA ye i. 
Saseaanataknart 
éri-Mah| é6)ndrap[i*) ay ES 
é[rji-Mahidévidév[yA]m=(njtpannah 





PM --* 


mahirija-s(r]t-[V]inaya[ka]pi(lajd6[vab 

| The Plate. 

Svasti Mahédaya-samivisit~inéka-gi-hasty-aléva* ]-ratha-patti-sampanna-skaddhi- 
f (ndh&)viriteparamavaishnavé mabii- 7 

A, 2 rije-éri- a ee puttras=tat-pid-inndhyatah éri-Bhiyika"dévyim=utpannal 








ceinicng “Or that Gener aid te Pe town at 5 . ses 

| eee la cael = 

earthy 4 oe 

T have er inlay? Terie uae r "a oe 

pd lectue the fait purport of oy 
whi f postr asiaad tei pon, sachictes, dh is not apparunt, 

' hi is the writing) of the firm and | uring 

by the the ‘llastrioue 

me? pape LOT 






feos hus een Sele up 
—For prayuk 

abore note f, <i 

* ni 


fel Inet, 
ig her Pave Sor sel 


n wp,’ 


+ nea 


a 
.. 
’ 


_ Bengal Asiatic Society's Plate of the Maharaja Vinayakapala—The Year 158. 
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| ae 5 
‘enbt pyre 


‘aia ep 2 Laps 2B Dy. 


f 
avo 


‘90 ‘08 ‘Laa71d “Sd ‘T 














Meavatibhaktd mahi- 





4 rija-dri-Nigabbate*dévas=tasya 


SSAGE IN THE JAIN HARIVAMSA. 
va putiras-tat-pad-iundhyitah  a&t-Sunda:idvyim=utpannah 


pnuttras=tat-pid-anudhyitah 


érimad-lsati!*dévyam= 


utpannah paramidityabhakta(kté) maha 


5 rije-dri-Ramabhadradévas=tasya 


puttras=tat-pid-Anudhyatah © Srimad-Appii"’dévyam= 


parambha™gavatibhakts mahi- 


at 
6 rija-dri- Bhojadévas-tasya 
 utpannah = parambha'gavatibhakté 


puttras=tat-pad-inudhyiitah 


éri-Chandrabhattirikadévyam= 


7 mabirija-dri-Mahéndrapiladévas-tasya puttras=tat-pid-inudhyatah Sri-Déhaniga'dévyam= 


utpannah paramavaishoa- 

8 vo mahiirija-éri-Bhojndévas-tasya 
fnudhyitah sri-Ma- 

9 hidévi™dévyim=utpannaly 
Pratishthi- 

1) 


il 
12 khita-grimas=sarvy-iya-saméta 
13 - n 

yra(bra)hmachiri-bhatia-Bhullikiya 


14 shoshtyim Gaigiyé[m*) 
15 
itt ty 
16 Sri™-Harshéna prayuktasya Sisanasya 


17 


paramAdityabhaktd 


bhratt  4ri-Ma™héndrap4ladéva-puttras=tay6h=pad- 


mahiraja-dri-Viniyakapiladévah W” 


na-bhaktan Viaripast-vishaya-samva(mba)ddha-Kasipira-pathaka-prativa(ba) ddha-Tikka- 


mupagatin=sarvvin=dva yathisthina-niyuktin=prativisinas=cha samAjnapayati | Uparili- 
urn é-chandr-irkka-kshiti-kAlamepirvvadatta-dévavra(bra)- 


ti(té) maya pittroh puny-Abhivriddhays Darvbhi(rbbhi)sagittra Atharvva™*sa- 
snitva pratigrahéna pratipadita iti "" viditva bhavadbhis= 
prativasibhir=-apy=ajiéravaga-vidhdyé(yai)r-bbhittva sarvv-dyi asya samupanéy) 


| athir-iyatéh i | 
Samvateri”’ 100 80 8 Philguna va(ba) di 


9 niva(bajddbam 





A PASSAGE IN THE JAIN HARIVAMSA RELATING TO THE GUPTAS. 

BY K. B. PATHAK, B.A.; MIRAJ. 
fact that it gives the precise date of its compo- 
sition; thus, in tha colophon the anthor says, 


arnererray arg fa Taree) 


In the Jain Harivaisa, a work which is not 
to be confounded with the Brihmanical Purdns 
ofthe same name, I have lately come across 
an interesting passage purporting to bear on 
the Gupta era, I donot wish, however, to 
make this passage the basis of any apeculation ; 
I place it before the reader, simply for what it 
may be worth. To do justice to the Jain 


writer, I must say that this work has adecided | 


advantage over other Indian Purdgas, in the 
\ BR. Mitra read Fanya in both text and translation. 
 Rowd paramabla, 


1 R. Mitra ronal bhala correctly in the text, but con- 


tian. 


verted it into bAatta in the tranala 
“ See page LIZ above, note 46, 


1? B. Mitra read the text correctly, but gave the namo 
tranalation. | 


™ and” Read poramabha, 

© K, Mitra read n4él in both text and tranalation. 

" Thia ma wag ot first omitted, and then insorted 
below the line. | 

# In line o of the eeal, thie akehara is written, 14 is 
tionally allowable in composition for a proper name, 
hh the short rowel +. 












This mark of punctustion ia unnecessary. 
Read sogltir-dtharvws. 

4 This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

® Motre, Slika (Anushtabh); the verse consists, how- 


| ever, of only one pdda. 


1 Read semvateard, for samvatsarinim.—E. Mit 
, im bole as decimal 


apparently treating the numerica 

: 1 ene dike sambatsartih bhie-PAdigu vo 
di 6&,—"the sixth day of the dark of the moon, in 
the solar month of fil 


F. E. Hall did not offer any interpretation of them. 
' Another reading, noticed by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, ia 











1 Pen, | 3 74! : 


spererecdueafagrn gare = 

¢ eteexoarvite: aired: satay 

pri bite ] fara: Srareg(ea) reat 
=. Pati 53 
(Verse 51) “In Sika seven hundred and 
five ;—when [ndriyud ha was roling over 





.. 
~*~ 


‘ of king Krishna, was governing the South ;— 
; when king Vatsaraéja," the glorious ruler 
of Avanti, was ruling over the East ;—(and) 
while the victorious (and) brave Variha 
was governing the West, the kingdom of the 
Sauryas ;— (52) In the town of Vardha- 
minapura, whose great prosperity wos 
increasing on account of -anspicions things, 
—in the basti, (erected) by king Nanna,’ 
which was the abode of the glorious Parsva- 
niitha,—this (history of the) lineage of the Haris 
was formerly finished; and it was afterwards 
well-composed in the quiet temple of Sinti- 
(nitha), when Jina was offered ample worship 
on a large scale by the people of Ostatika(?) *— 
(53). This sacred history of the lineage of the 
Haris was composed again, for the attainment 


oe ee 


poet Jinasdna, who obtained eminence in 
the line of the great Punnita-samghoa which 
has abandoned all other saiyhas, May this 
work, by the grace of Pirsva, pervade the 
regions in all directions, and endure steadily 
for a long time on the earth |” 
The passage relating to the G 
chap. Ix. and runs thas,— 
aeesaer As ST WTR TTT eee I 
Sta iagat tar Tara gaWwsw: il 83 
gaa aarea vat Fvaazat | 
wf 4 sibs eisai aratita w 84 


7f » 


tein Shei. eee 


i 
& 


Guptas is in 


4 


* Read YFATHZ 

3 (Perhaps the i» Rlahtakdta king Grinds II,, the son 
of Krishna 1.—J 

* lit, “ who had (the name of) rajon with wha at the 
baginning.” 

* This king Nanna is alloded to in Il. §-10 of 2 Rash- 


kite imecription published by Dr. Hha Wanlal [ 
aie Bo. Hr, &. As. Soe. for ye lee — ntenh 


Beh aa sta aa 
(aresraaa eae: aie: | 
qaset TF TATA 
mem HA TET BAT TTT II 

® See note 1 abore, T at. Mab4irira. 


* Virhaya-bhabhujah may perbaps men ‘ natire 
rulers,” ae ad distinguished from foreign conquerors, 


. = 
* a. 


14 = La : 


A if 1 I 






the North;—when Srivallabha,* the son | 


rule) of the kings of the country" (shall endure) 


of the Murundas,® for forty years; and, for 


| (86 and 87) (Then there shall be the rule) of the 


of supreme wisdom, by the glorions and learned | 


| 











wien Gaerne Germann el 
Satara eat qantas =e jars ti 86 i 
SE = 
THT TPT eeeeereuesa eS” 
fevenitarara: 2 | 





(Verse a3) Ana at the time of the nirrdna a 
of Vira," king Palaka, the son of (the king of) ft 
Avanti, (and) the protector of the people, shall 
be crowned here on earth. — (84) His reign 
(chall lost) sixty years. Then, it is said, (the 


for a hundred and fifty-five years. — (85) Then 
the earth (shall be the) undivided (possession) 


thirty, of the Push pamitras,’® and, for 
sixty, of Vasumitra and Agrnimitra. 


- = E . ie 
Se ig 


‘ Ass-kings” fora hundred years. Next (fhe rule) 
of Naravadhana for forty (years), After 
(these) two, (the sway) of Bhattubina™ fshall a 
last)two hundred and forty (years); and the illus- ws 
trious rule of the Guptas shall endure two 
hundred and thirty-one years, This is declared 
by chronologists. — (89) After this, the sove- 
reignty of Kalkiraja (shall last) just forty- 
two years; and then king Ajitathjaya™ shall 
establish himself at Indrapara,’™ 

The following table ‘gives the gist of the 
above passage 
The year of Palaka’s 

coronation 

Pilaka 


—— 


rs 
. 


= fates year of Maha- 
vira’s nirvdna. 
ruled GO years, 
Vishaya-thibhujah  ,, ind 3. 
 Morundas * ‘> ,, 
Pushpamitras a so UC, 
* Vatearija, the lover of Vileavadatté, was a Mu- 
rupda — 
TemeT Cee er Ree Tet St wee: 
Tates ata TTT we, 
Piriptbhyudaya, “7h 
“ The original, being in Nigar! characters, doce not : 


shew for certain whether we should read Pushpamitra 
| or Pushyomitra, 





| the name of a dynasty, not of an individnal soTercign. 


“ Ajituhjaya was the son of Kalkirija — 


TF: PRET sheaf aaa: || 
Uttarapurtna, 
 Tndrapura can re identified 
ro town of Indir = ieee in ¢ in Central re Setine oe 


4 Bhattuh'ps, thongh used in the singular, met bee 












ne = beatin 
* > : >, = | | 4 
May, 1886] AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. | "448 





Vasumitra and | | 
Agnimitra i lore iad et tesa 
The “Ass-kings” 100 
Naravihana oL 40 To 
Bhattubina " 2000 
Guptas i] 231 " 
RKalkiraja ‘a 42 4, 


Then Ajitamjaya began to rule, 


According to this account, the Guptas began | 


to rule after the lapse of seven hundred and 
twenty years from the sireéna of Mahivira. 
The date of this latter event has not as yet 
been satisfactorily and finally settled; but the 
majority of Orientalists accept B.C. 527-26. 
Tf we reckon from this date we arrive at 
A.D. 193-94 as the initial date of the Gupta 
rule, which then, according to this Purépa, 
extended over a period of two hundred and 
thirty-one years. 
Nore pr Mz. Freer. 
In order to apply the above passage properly 


for chronological purposes,'* we ought to know — 
what date Jinnstna assigns to Ajitamjaya, the — 


last of the kings mentioned by him, and then 
calculate backwards from that date, instead of 
forwards from the time of the nirrdna of 
Mahavira. Mr. Pathak, however, tells me that 
Jinaséna does not make Ajitamjaya contem- 








| porary with himself (Sakn-Samvat 705; A.D. 


783-84), and gives no hint whatever as to the 


| interval that had elapsed between Ajitamjaye 


and himself. And I have not been able to 
obtain any other mention of this king Ajitat- 
jaya, or of his father and predecessor Kalkirajs, 


| whose name, occurring elsewhere only as that 


of the tenth and fature evatdra of the god 
Vishou, is peculiarly suggestive of this part of 
the passage, at any rate, being purely imagi- 
native. 

Jinaséna has hit off pretty accurately the 
duration of the Gupta power; for the latest 
inscription dated in the Gupta era, which 
specifically associates the era with the con- 
tinuation of the Gupta rule, is that recorded in 
the Khoh plates of the Parivrijaka Maharaja 
Satikehébha of the year two hundred and 
nine (A.D, 528-29.) But the information 


given by him in the preceding lines, even if 


right in respect of the succession of dynasties, 
must be wrong as regards the duration of each 
of them. For, calculating backwards from 
A.D. 319-20, the known commencement of the 
the Gupta era,"* the result, according to Jina- 
sina, for the nirvdna of Mahavira, is B. C. 
401-400, later by a century and a quarter than 
the generally accepted date referred to by Mr. 
Pathak above. 





AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX, 
COMPILED BY MRS. GRIERSON, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.3. 
(Continued from p. 116.) ; 


Hore,—Nédizhdi, (M.) _ 

Hoax,—Shing, (Tch.); shingh, (Psp. M.); shing, 
(M1; shing, (M. 8) 

Hossep,—Shingald, (Tch.) 

Horwy,—Shinghésgoro, (Tch.) 

Honar,—Grestur, gristur, gry, (Eng.}; gras, 
grasté, (Span. Gip.); daviri, grast, gras, 
gra, (dim.) grastoré, grai, (Tch.); grist, 
(Psp. M.); agori, agora, (As. Tch.); grast, 

Honan, draught,—Telegire, (M.) | 

Horse, of or belonging to,—Grastand, grastés- 
koro, (‘Teh.) 

ua pamingo has paleo to be pared with the 
PT eieemencing with Pilaka, from tho Prakyit 
aithis, pie by Dr. Bahler, ante, Vol. i. ‘so 

u drchool. Surv. Ind. Vol. 1X. p. 15. The expression 
is Nov-(ttaré-bda-ialadray! Gupta n ipe-riiye Await 

: i rordhamine-cijaya-rijyf Mah-d irayuje- 
tetas Epc Wwe have very mick lator dates in tho 
era; ¢.g. in NépAl, without any nama bring allotted to 
it, up to A.D. 854 (ante, Vol. - IV, p. 345, inscription 

P.); and in Ei ‘id, under the name of the Valabbl- 


Horse-peaten,—Gry-engro, (Eng.) 
Horse, a E1cK1NG—Del-engro, (Eng.) 


| Horse-keerer,—Herdelezhtu, (M.) 


Honsr-nactxe,—Gry-nashing, (Eng.) 

House, A Grey,—Parnd, (M.) 

Horse-snor,—Petul, (Eng.); nalchis, petalo, 
(Tch.); nal agori, (As. Tch.); sister, 
sastri, sistri (M.); petalo, (M. 8) 

Honse-suoer, maker of —Petul-mengro, | Eng.) 

Honse-sTeatine,—Gry-choring, (Eng) 

Hose,—Kholov, (M. 7) 

Host,—Gazhé, gazha, (M.) 

Hostress,—Gachi, (M.) ; 

Sathvat, up to A.D. 1964 (ante, Vol. XI. p. 281.) And 

one of the Kithidwdd inscriptions, ris. the Mérb! plate 

of A.D. 804, actually intes the name of the Guptas 

with the ora, if in line 17 (ante, Vol. TL. p, 259), where 

there ia obviously an error of some kind or another, 

gipt? isa mistake for gaupi!,—But ‘the instance given 

above is the latest one in which the duration ot the 

Gupta sovercignty is connected with the era. 

a8 ante, Vol. XIV. p. 242, note L 
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Hor,—Tatto, (Eng.); tabld, tattd, (Tch.); tattéi, 


(Ag, Teh.) 


Hovr,—Ora, sora, (Eng.); Gra, (Tch,); chas, (M.) | 


Hovse,—Ken, keir, ker, (Eng.); kher, Hfer, her, 
ker, (dim.) kerord, (loc.) kerd, (Teh.); bir 
gur (As. Tch.); ker, (Pep. M.); kher, 
(dim.) khérord, (M.); kher, (M. 7) 

aor A JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, —Fokiniskoe 


ker, (Eng.) 
Hovar-nuraxrsa,—Kair Peggring, (Eng.) 


‘Hoveemarp,—Keir-rakli, (Eng.); pokoydva, poko- 


yoré, (A1.) 

How,—Sar, ant, (Eng.); air, (Teh); Sr, (M.); 
ani, (M. ‘) 

How MANY? ] Kebor, (Pap. M.); séden, sodén, 

How Lona # ; ale, eodi, side, (M.) 

How mucw?—San kisi, kisi, (Eng); quichi, 
(Span. Gip.); abir, kebdr, keti, (Teh.); 
ket!, (Psp. M.); adden, sodin, side, sddi, 
aide, (M.); kazom, keti, (M. 7) 

HvUL«e Fon convicts,—Berro, béro, (Eng.); bero, 
(Span. Gip,) 

Houman,—Lachighiiakoro, (Tch.) 

Humasity,—Manushipé, (Tch.) 

Hoempic,—Kharni, siknd, (Tch.}; kharno, ( M. 7), 
aikno, (MM. 8) 

HUMBLE oneseLr, to,—Kharnioviva, (Tch.) 

HcUMpLa oNtSELF, to canse to,—Kharniariva: 
(Tch.) 

Humititr,—Kharnipé, (Tch.) 

Hump,—Khovhika, (Teh. ) 

Husprsep,—Shel, shil, ahevél (Tch.); shil, abel, 
(Pep. M.}; ahdl, (M.); shel, (M. 8) 

Hex prEepweicnt,—Ctgniri, | M.) 

Huxa,—Nashado, nashko, nasho, (Eng) 

Huxagea,—Bokh, (M., W. 8) 

Husary,—Bokkalo, buklo, (Eng.); buklo tan, 
(Hun. Gip.); bokhald, (M.) 

Huwory, to be,—Boldilioviva, (Pep. M): bokha- 
loviiva, {M.) 

Hest,—Pol'uvine, vendt, [M.) 

Hust, to,—Pal'tidéva, (Tch.) 

Huaper,—W asto-mengro, (Eng.) 


Hunt, to,—Ddkiva, dukéva, (Eng.); musariva, — 


(M., M. 8) 
HuospasD,—Rom, rommads, (Eng.); rom, (M_) 
Hvut,—Kilyba, (‘Teh.) koliba, (M.) 
Hert, little, ——Kolibdicd, (M.) 
Hert, of or belonging to,—Kolybéngoro, (Tch.) 


I 


1,—Mi, man, (Eng.); me, (Tch.); me, mi, (M.):_ 


me, (M. 8) 
1 aLowr,—Mi kokoro, (Eng.) 
Lasp,—Méya, (Tch.) 


| Tweets. —Mi ‘abetor (Eng.) 


Ice,—Buzii, (Tch.) 
Iproric,—Levavda, (Tch.) 
Ir,—Is, (Eng.); te, (Toh. M. 8) 


Ir rr was,—Saz, (Eng.) 


Ioxonant,—Yoamis, (Tch,) 
IMMEDIATELY,—Endités, Gndita, (M-) 
ImMense, to,—Boliva, (Tch., M. 7) 
ImaonTaL,—Vimulid, (M.) 

IMPLEMENT OF tn0N,—Chinkerdo, (Tch.) 
Impossipit,—Nistis,(Eng.) * 
Impaecation,—Armin, armani, (Tch.) 
Inreioved,—Pandlo, stardo, (Eng.) 
Ix,—Inna, inner, drey, undo, ( Eng.) 


Iv No Masnen,—Asarlas, (Eng. ) 


Is THAT MaNNER,—Dov-odoyskoencs, (Eng.) 


In ras warsen,— Karokoiskoenas, (Eng.) 


Incnease,—Barioviva, (Psp. M.) 
Ispesten,—-Pazorrhna, ( Eng.) 
InFant,—Tiknd, (Pep. M.) 


| Intanrt, to,—Lodiva, (Toh.); beshiva, (Psp. M.) 


Insouny,—Kushipé, (Tch.) 

Inavstice,— Band'imis, (M.) 

Ixatpe,—Andril, { M.) 

Ins,—Kitchema,(Eng.); traktdrna, traktérne, | M.) 

IsN-Eneren,—Hanlo, kitchema-mengro, (Eng.) ; 
anglans, (Span. Gip.); of. Lax pLorp. 

Inguine, to,—Puchiva,(Eng.); puchiva, pachiva, 
(Tech) 

Insect,—Pishen, (Eng.) 

Isatpe,—Wendror, (Eng.) 

INSTRUMENT OF MUSIC,—Sizi, (Tch.) 

Insut, to,—Koushiiva, (Tch., M. 7) 

InTeLLigence,—Gotl, godi, gud, (Tch.) - 

Intenticest,—Godialé, godilivér, godiakoro, 
(Teh.) 

Into,—Adrey, (Eng } 

[xroxtcaTeD,—Matto, (Eng.}; matti, matté 
mwimini, matt) gargishi, matté kord, 
matticand, (Teh); zerkdehi, (As. Teh.): 
mate, mat'irno, (M.) 

Invatip,—Naisvili, (Psp. MM.) 

Inascraie,—Jungilo, (Teh. ) 

Tnox,—Saater, (Eng.); ahastir, saatir, alleter, cagtrt, 
(Teh.); lui, (As. Teh. }; shastir, ehastri, 
(Psp. M.); sister, sastri, siatri, (MU; 
shastir, (MM. 8) 

Tnox, of or belonging to,—Shasturnd, (Tch.): eas- 
trund, (M.) 


_ TnoxMoxonn,—Saster-mengro, (Eng, ) 


In,—Se, (Eng) 

Ir,—Lon, li, i, (Eng.) 

It 18 PossimLe,—Astis, (Eng.) 

Ircu,—Eange, (Eng); ghel, cher, (Tch,); khanitri, 
(As. Teh.); ghér, (Psp. M.}; ger, (M. 7) 


| Incr —Gherali, (Pap. M.) 





‘wa 


= J . oo 


ee 









Jeat—Fig!’ori, (30.) 


Jew,—Jut, (dim,) jutord, (Toh.); jut, (Psp. M. 


M. 7); zhidovu, zidos, (M-) 

Jewet,—Minriclé, (Tch.) 

JuwnLtuay, —Rupuibé, (Tch.) 

Jewess,—Zhiddika, (M.) 

Jewrsy,—J utnd, (Teh.) 

Jor ONESELF, to,—Ent’egoaard ‘oviiva, (M.) 

Jorxep,—Ent'egoml, inteqomi, (31.) 

Joxe, to,Shéguisariiva, (M.) 

Jounyey, to,.—Jaléva, (Eng.) 

Jox,—Loshanibé, (Tch.) 

Joyvovus,— Loshand, loshanutnd, (Teh.); loshano, 
iM. 8) 

Jorovs, to be,—Loshiinioviiva, (Teh.) . 

Jupay,—Borobeshemeskeguero, (Eng:) 

Jump, to,—Hoktiva, (Eng.) 

Jvat s0,—Huey, (As. Teh.) 

Jvarice,—Chechepl, chechipi, chechimis, kandnu, 
ghudekfita, (M.) . 

Justice oF THE PeEACE,—Poknies, (Eng.) 


E 
Krer, to,—Gariva, (M_) 
Kur up, to,—Atchiva oprd, (Eng.-) 
Kerourer,—Dikli, (M.) 
Kerexen,—Shiru, (M-) 


Keriz,—Kekkanvi, (Bng.); kakkavi, kakkivi, | 


((Teh.); kakavi, kakivi, (M., M. 7} 
Kerrie.tron,—Kekkauviskey saster, (Eng:) 
Kery,—Kliem, klisn, (Eng.); kilidt, klidt, (Tch.); 

jup, (As. Tch.); key, (M.); klidi, kuleho, 
(M. 7). 

Kernore,—Klism-hev, (Eng.) 

Krex,—Lakhki, lakhti, (Tch., M. 8) 

Krox, to,—Lakhkt diva, lakht diva, (Tob.); labt 
diva, (Psp. M.) 

Kip weatnes,—Ehel, (As. Tch.) 

Kit, to—Moréva, moriva, (Eng.); chindva, 
(‘T'ch.); mudariva, (M-) 

Kirniep,—Moreno, (Eng.) 

Esp, (subst.)—Shehi, # ékhi, (Tch.) 

Kixpwz, to.—Tariva, (Tch.); phabarava, (M.); 
tharfiva, (MM 8) 

Kinpsess,—Lachipé, (Tch.) 

Kixo,—Krallis, (Eng.); dakér, dakhilr, takdr, 
takbar, taghir, kralis, (Tch-); tahkir, 
tankar, (Pap. M.); kirayi, kriyu, krul’u, 
krdlu, (M.); dakar, kralis, (M- 7) 

K1sa's sox,—Krulevich, (M.) 

Krxapou,—Dakaribé, (Tch.); @mpercete, dmpar- 
aciya, émparaciye, Smpéréetye, (M.) 

Krss,—Chimia, (Eng-); chupendi, (Span. Gip.); 
cham, chumi, chumidibé, (Toh.); mutis, 
(As. Tch,); chumi, chim, (Psp. ML); 
chumb, (M. 7) 
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“Kiss, to,—Chaméva, (Eng.); chumtdhva, (Teh, 


Psp. M., M.) 


Krre,—Zméu, xmiy, (M.) 
Kircnen-uresxsizs,—Kbirkoma, (Tch.); khar- 


koma, (M. 7) 


Krrres,— Méershorn mechahours, (M.) 
- Kserap, to,—Ushleriva, (‘Tch.) 
Kxce,—Chong, (pl.) chongor, (Eng.); koch, chidim, 


(Toh.); kéch, (Pap. M.); chang, (ML); 
koch, (M. 7) 


Kxrre,—Churi, (Eng.); chori, churi, ehindali, 
kupidi, (Teb.); churi, (Psp. M., M. 7)i 


shurt, (M.) 


Ks1re-cerspex,—Churi-mengro, (Eng.) 
Exit, to,—Kuviva, khuviva, (Teh.); khuvdva, 


(M. 7) 


Kxos, xsor,—Kochak, (M. 7) 
EKxocx pows, to,—Pashlié kerfiva, (Tch.) 
| sow, to,—Jindva, (Eng.); pinjariiva, pinchardva, 


janiva, (Tch.}; (prea. 1) janémi, (As. 
Tch.) ; thaniva, (M.); janiiva, (M. 7); 
prinjaniiva (M. 8) 


Kxows, to be,—Pinjirghioviiva, (Teh.) 
| Kwowrsa-FreLLow, a—Jinney-mengro, ( Eng.) 


KxowLepor,—Jinnepen, (Eng.); véate, (M-) 


Kervzen, (a coin)—Griycir, (M.) 


L 


Lanovr,—Kairipen, (Eng.) 


Lanovr, to,—But'ariva, (M.) 


| ‘Lace,—Dori, (Eng.); shndra, (M.) 


Laceratr, to,—Flekuisarava, (M.) 

Lackey,—L'bkay, l'okay, lok’iyi, lokfiyi, l"okayu, 
lékayos, (M.) 

Lap,—Chal, mushipen, raklo, (Eng.); mursh, 

mrush, (dim.) murshord, rakli, (Tech.) ; 

murah, (M. 8) 

Lapir.—Poloniku, (M.) 

Laxe,—Yizo, yizu, (M.) 


| LaDY,—Aranya, rawnle, araunya, (Eng.); aranye, 


(Hun. Gip.); ranni, khulani, (Tch.); rayi, 
atapane, | M.) 
Lapy, young,—T'ra, (B.) 
Lamn,—Bakroré, bakriché, (Tch.); bakrisho, (M.) 
Lams, of or belonging to,—Bakrichand, (Tch.) 
Lame,—Lang, lango, (Eng-); panké, pango, (Psp. 
M.); lang, (M., M. 8) 
Lame, to,—Pangheriva, (Psp. M.) 


| Lawe,—Likhniri, faniri, fenghiardé, (Tch.) 


Lascens,—Bustiikoro, (Teh.) 

Laxp.—Canfttu, ciniito, tem, (M.) 
LaxpLorp,—Hanlo, (Eng.); gizda, gazhé, gazhd, 
gospodir, (M.); see INMNEEEPEE. 

Laxavacr,—Sbora, sboros, (Tch.) 
LawxTers,—Mimli-mengro, (Eng.); diklé, (Teh.) 
LaP,—Pusit't, puset’l, (M.) 















laseaBek (comp. 





) baredie, Teh.) s ‘aated, | 
adica, (M.); baro, (AL 7) 

Last,—Palaluné, palalutnd, (Tch.) 

Lavc#, to,—Saliiva, (Eng.); asiva, (Teh, Pap. Me, 
M., M. 7); khastiri, khesti, (As. Toh.) 

Lavon,—Aaaibé, (Tch.) : 

Lavou ar, to,—Khokhaviva, (Teh., M. 7) 

Lawrer,—Rokrenguero, (Eng. ) 

Lay pows, to,—Toviva, pishlioviva, (Teh.); 

thodva, (M.}; thoviva, (M. 8) 
Lay bows, to cause to,—Pashleriva, (Teh.) 


“Lay, to (eggs},—Bifiva, (Tch.); kériva, kariva, | 


(AE.) 

Leap,—Archich, plimbu, plumb, (30); molity 
(Mf. 8) 

Leap, to—Aniva, (Tech ); dngériva, (M.) 

Lear,—Pattin, (pl.) pattinor, (Eng-) ; patia, (Span. 
Gip.); Liga patr, pati, patri, fillo, 
(Tch.); chilo, (As. Toh.); patrin, (Psp. M., 
M.); patr, (M. 8) , 

Lear, to,—HoktAva, (Eng.); dukbkidva, (Tch,); | 
dekhviti, dekhavti, (As, Teh.) 

Learen,—Hokta-mengro, (Eng.) ~ 

Leaux to,—Shiklioviiva, (Pep, M.); set’oviva, (M.) | 

Leagsise,—Sherro’s kairipen, (Eng.) 

Least, at,—Makir, mékir, (M.) 


LeatrHen,—Cham, (Eng.): mortl, percha, (Tech.); | 


meshin, mezin, (As. Tech.); morti, (Pap. 


Lwave, to,—Mekiwa, (Eng.); mukfiva, mukhiva, 


(Teh.}; mekfiva, shudiva, (M.); mukiva, | 


(M. 8) 
Leave Beinn to,—Mekiva, (M.) 
Leeca,—Pivaricha, (Tch.) 
Leex,—Porrom, purrun, | Eng) 


Lerr,—Bungo, (Eng.); sténgo, (M.); atyng, zervo, — 


(M. 8) 

Lxo,—(pl.) Heres, heris, (Eng.); jerias, (Span. Gip.) 
ehang, chank, (Teh.) 

Leas, one who has,—Changuné, (Tch.) 

Lexp, to,— EmprumutiAva, hpromutisariva, ( M.) 

Lesorn,-—Duripé, (Tch.) ; lingo, (M.) 

Let, —Mekava, (Eng.) 

Let Down, to,—Hulaniva, | M.) 

Let ao, to,—Mekiva, (M.) 

Lerrea,—Lil, china-mengri, (Eng.); lil, (M., M. 8) 

Liar,—Hoffeno, huffeno, (Eng.); khokhaynd, 
khokhamné, khokhannd, (Tch.); elketri, 
(As. Teh.) ; khokhamnd, (Af.) 

Lrox, to,—Chariva, (Tch. M., M. 7) 

Licks HIS Lips, one who —Chardicané-vostén- 
gore, (Teh. ) 

Lre—Hokkano, (Eng.); khokamnibé, khokhaimbé, 
(‘Teh.); elki, (As. Tch.); khobaimpé, (Psp. 
M.) 





L (As. Tch,); musariva, vandiva, (M.) 


| LitrT ONESELF UP, eatin ih (M.) 





LicgaTURre,— bance 


(Teh. 
Lieut ‘ndj.)—Lokd, (comp. } lokodér, (Teh) loké, 


(Pap. M., M.8); Hin, (M.) 

Lica, s,—Dudé, (Eng.) ; mumell, at) 

Licwr, to,—Alavava, tardva, (Teb.); yak lekiva, 
(As. Tob.) ¢ sfinciiva, (M.); thariiva, (M.) 

Licur A FIRE, clea (Eng.) 

Lignrress,—Lokipé, (Tch.) 

Lichtsis¢,—Malino, maloney, ( Eng.) 

Lrxe, (adv.)}—An, ani, in, ent, (Teh.); vari, (Aw. 
Teh.) 

Lrxe, to,—Kamiiva, (M.) 

Lixewise,—Aci, asau, (Eng.) 

Lixpex-raee,—Tey, yn, kyéyu, (M.) 

Lixex,—Pokhtin, (Tch.); yismata, (Pap. M.); 
pokhtan, (M. 8) 

Lrxex-Maken, or seller,—Pokhtanéskoro, (‘Tch.} 

| Lrsovrst,—Lav-engro, (Eng.) 

Link,—ZAves, (Tech. ) 

Lrp,—Vusht, vust, vush, usht, (Tch.); omht, (As. 
Teh.); vist, (Pap. M.); (pl.) waht, (M.); 
vusht, (M. 8) 

Lap, (dim.)—Vuatord, (Tehi.) 

Lirriz,—Beti, tawno, tawnie, tikno, (Eng.); 
chinoro, (Span. Gip.); kburdd, (dim,) 
khurdord, (comp.) khurdedér, tiknd, 
(comp.) tikneddér, (Tch.): khandi, (Pap. 
M.); cégné, cénond, cinunt, ofninn, 
khurdd, (M.); kburdo, (M. 7);  tikno, 


(M. 8) | — _ +1 on | 


Lirrix, a,—Oéra, cdr, odd, (M.) 


| Lave, to,—jibiva, (Eng.); jiviva, (Tch,, Psp. M. ; 


M. 7); beahiwva, (M.) 


| Liven, to have,—Jivghiovava, (Tech. ) 


Livet.tnoop,—Jibben, Inestipen, (Eng.) 

Livex,— Bako, bukka, (Eng.); vendery, (M. 8) 

Liver COMPLAINT,—Bukka, naflipen, (Eng.) 

Lrvrxe, (adj.)—Zhudo, (M.) 

| Lrvixe, (sub,)—Mestipen, (Eng.); mestipen, besti. 
pen (Span. Gip.) 

Lizarp,—Eholistriva, (Tch.) 

Loan,—Behri, (As, Teh.) 

Loab, to,—Ladaviiva, (Tch., M.); shuvdva, (M.) 

LOAD A PIsToL, to,—Mariiva, (M,) 

| Loapen, to be,—Ladivghioviva, (Tch, ) 

Loam,—Chik, (M.) 

| Locx,-Klism-engri, (Eng. } 

Locust-Bras,—Shengtri, (Tch.) 

Loc,—Kaaht, (M.) 

Loxpox,—Boro-gay, Lun 

Loxe,—Dugo, (M. 7) phon 





















eeainal —Diru, (M.) 

Loox, to,—Dikiva, (Eng.); akushiva, rodiva, (M.) 

Lonv,— Raia, rye, (Eng-); khulii, ri, (Tch.) ; ray, 
riyu, atépan, stépénu, (dim) rayord, (MM) 

Lono, of or belonging to,—Khuland, (Tch.); rayi- 
kand, (M.) 

Lose, to,—Nashiva, (Eng); najabor, (Span. 
_ Gip. \; nashaviva, nashiiv keriva, (Tch.) 
* nashaviva, (Psp. M.}; khasariva,. (M- 
M. 7) 

Loss,—Ziyan, | M. 8) 

Lost,—Nuashado, (Eng.) 

Loat, to be —Nashivghiovava, (Teb.) 

Lovse,—Ju, (pl) jovior, (Eng.); juv, (Tch., Pap., 
M., Ml. 7), Cf. Nr, 

Lovsy,—Juvalo, (Eng.}; juvalé, (Tch.) 

Lover, to become,—Juvilioviva, (Teh.) 

Love,—Dukaibé, dukanibé, (Tch.); manghishd, 
(As. Toh.) ; drag, (M.) 

Love to,—Kawiva, kamellova, kamova, (Eng.); 
dukava, (Toh.); kamiva, (Mi. ) 

Love Ont ANOTHER, to,—Endm 2 
(M.) 

Lovc-aAF¥AtR,—Drigoste, (M.) 

Lovety,—Linu, (M.) 

Lover, a,—Kamo-mesero, (Eng.); dukand, chiiino, 
(‘Teh.) ; piromnd, (f ) piramnf, (M.) 

Low,—Sikno, (Teh, M. 8); bana, biinoz, (As. Teh.) 

Lownn, to,—Tiliovava, (Teh.); vol ing (M.) 






uovava, 





Lock, —Bouf, mestipen, (Bag); mestipen, 


bestipen, (Span. Gip.); bakht, (Teh.) 
LvLiany,—Suttur-gillie, (Eng.) 
Lumr,—Boe,(M.) _ | 
Lute,—Lauta, (Tch.) 
Lyixe down,—pashlo, (Teh., M. 8) 
M 
Map,—Diviou, (Eng.); demilé, dinilo, ditins, 
(Tel,); livali, (As, Teh.}; hegeddsh, (M.); 
divio, (M. 7) 
Man, to become,—Dentlioviva, (Teh.); (il'ovava, 
(M.) 
Mapuover,—Divioa-ker, (Eng.) 
MaGazine,—Mayguzino, magazénn, | M.) 
MaGwate,—Ram, rye, (Eng ) ; khuldi, rhi, (Teh.) 


MaGrie,—Rokrenchericlo, kakkaratchi, (Eng. ) 


karakdshka, kakarishka, (Tch.) 


- Marp-senvant,—Hargita, (M.); sluga, (M. 5) 


Marpes,—Rakli, (M.) 

Martnrats, to—Zabaviiva, (M.) 

Marze,—Kukurizo, kukurizu, kut’alo, (| M.) 

Mason,—Mayirn, (M.) 

Make, to—Keriva, (Eng., Tech. Pap. M., M- 7) 
gheriva, kérlva, kariva, thoawa, {M.) 


Make, to cause to,—Kerghié kerdva, (Tch.) 


Ma.e,—Neée, (As. Teh.) 


| Mate-nrmn,—Bosno, boshno, (Eng-) 


MarenroTios,—Beddaa, (As. Teh.) 
M aLicious,—Tippoty, (Eng.) 


MISCELLANE A. 


THE VIJAYANAGARA GENEALOGY. 
In the course of certain correspondence with a 


literary opponent, Dr. G. Oppert' has referred to | 


my two papers on the Karnfitu dynasty ;* and,— 
though condescendingly admitting that my reprint 
af the two granta “is on the whole pretty cor- 
reet.’"—adda that “ Dr. Hultesch, being led astray 
by foregone conclusions, perhaps alao misled by 
the repeated re-oceurrence of a sithilar ewceesston 
of names, committed himself to a series of blun. 
ders.” 

The neensation directed against me by Dr, 
Oppert recoils on himself. The names printed in 
italics in bis genealogical table, are mere repeti- 
tiona of persons previously named. A grant of 
Ranga III" and five granta of Venkata IL, ink- 
impressions of which I owe to the kindness of Dr 
Wurgeas, are identical with the two published 
granta down to Tirumala IIT., the father of ihe 
two douors." As the dates of these six grants 
range between Sake 1407 and 1535, Pedavenkata, 
whose grant is dated in Saka 1558, cannot have 
belonged to the fourth fourth generation after after Ranga II III. 


* Bpilogue to Ne Sutor Ultra Crepidam, p. Te 
* gate, Vol. XID. pp. 135, 153, 


and Venkata I1., which he did according to Dr. 
Oppert’s table, The key to the difficulty i# sup- 
plied by stanza 28 of the Kondyita grunt (= stanza 
of of the Kullakaréi grant), which runs thus :— 


Ta PUA aa Ta: METS: 
ararireannsreaerel:) TF AT ATT | 
nar aifarara: eae T TTT aT 


aitemenene TT STAT | 
“Formerly from the famous king Rémaraja, 
who resembled divine RAmabhadra in appearance, 
and who possessed prosperity and majesty, there 
sprang fire sons, who were able to protect the 
world, who followed the path of policy, and who 
longed to grant the desires of the crowd of wise 


men, just a8 the (five) trees of peenine (which had - 


sprung) from the milk ocean.” 

The word piirvam, ‘formerly,’ suggests that 
the genealogist refers to another Rima than 
Rama VI., vis. to Rama I.; and the correctncas 
of this supposition is proved by two facts :— 

J. Venkatidri (styled Venkata I. by Dr. 
Oppert) ia called the younger brother of 

‘Ta ae SHH avoid confusion, I adopt Dr. Oppert's 


numbers. 
* For particulars on theee grapts peo f. ¢, p. 1. 
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- Pedavetkata’s grandfather, in stanza 31 of the | 
> Kallakurdi grant :— | the grants); and Venkata V., hisson Ranga VIIL, 
=a 2. Dr. Oppert’s table furnishes an additional | and his grandson Gopéla, with Venkata I. (Von- 
rr. proof, agit gives the names of the four brothers | katddri in the grants), his aon Ranga IV., and hia 
7. of Ranga II,, to whom each of the two grants | grandson Gopéla. 
= published by myself alludes. These corrections having been made, Dr. 
: ; ‘a this manner the miraculous double string of | Oppert's table agrees, as far as I can coutrol it, 
. similar names disappears. Dr. Oppert’s Ranga VII. | with my revised table of the Karnita dynasty.* 
ae and his two sons Pedavenkata and Chinnavenkata E. Hu.rasen. 
= are identical with Ranga I]. and his two sona Fienna, 12th March 1886, 
~ BOOK NOTICES. 
—— Jovgwat or THe Bowmar Beawow or tie Roran | “B.0, 150, the date now commonly accepted for 
; edited by the Saoreery” Bomtey: The dootes | Patailjali."—To this paper De Pathos has 
an Library, Townhall; London: Tribner and Co. | attached a “Note om the date of Patafijali” 
" pp. 16/ to 389, xiz. to xliii., and Index i. to ¥. | (p. 1814), with the object of ilacrietaie that the 
; “ Two full years elapsed hetween the issue of | grammarian in question lived in the time of a king 
ity No. XLU., the first half of this volume, and the | Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra, who was conquered 
. issue, at the end of February of this year, of the | by the Early Gupta king Skandagupta; ¢.¢., in 
, present Number which completes it. It ia much | accordance with Dr, Peterson's view of the epoch 
- to be wished that the Secretary would follow the | of the Gupta era (published by him in a subsequent 
oo example of the Royul and the Bengal Asiatic | paper and noticed below), about the middle of 
% Societies, and issue smaller parts at frequent | the fifth century A/D. The question depends in 
aa intervals, thus providing for the more speedy | the first place upon a grammutical examply, given 
pag publication of the papers submitted to the Suciety, | in his Mahdbhdshya by Pataiijali,—iha Pushpa- 
dos > instead of keeping them locked up from the | mitrav: ydjaydmah,—which indicates that Patai- 
~ = public for so long a time—It is also desirable | jali lived in the time, and perhaps ot the court, 
-. that the papers published in the Journal should | of Pushpamitra. But, whatever may be shown 
a, invariably be headed by the dates on which they | hereafter to be the real truth as to Patafijali’s date, 
Se are read before, or submitted to, the Society. | the rest of Dr. Petorson’s argument, as to the 
—-— In previous volumes, it has been the eustom | identity of this Pushpamitra, loses ite validity, 
—" usually, though not quite always, to give thia | in consequence of the fact that the pasaage 
x information; in the present Number, it has | in the Bhitari inscription, on which he relies, is 
oat. been uniformly omitted.—The Index is meagre, | —not samudita-bala-késhdt.Pushyamitram cha 
- and gives & very inadequate idea of the various | jifmd, as he gives it on Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji'a 
te contenta uf the Volume. It has been prepared, | authority — but sonudifa-bala-kishdn=Pushya- 
. however, in accordance with the custom for | mifrdié=cha jitod. Skandagupta conquered, not a 
—' previous volumes, The practical value of these | particular king named Pushyamitra, but the tribe, 
a volumes would be much enhanced by fall and | confederacy, or dynasty, of the Pushyamitras. 
| detailed Indices. The Editor himself can hardly _ Art, XT. a“ Note on Badariyana” {p. 1940, 
Ja be expected to do this work alone. But much | by the Hon'ble K. T. Telang, is directed 
ae might be done in this direction by securing the | against Professor Weber's inclination to identify 
Tem eo-operation of the achblars whose papers are | this writer, the author of the Brahma-Sitras, 
fi printed in the Journal; each of them would | with Suka, one of whoge pupils was Gandapada, 
rm \- probably gladly assist by indexing his own con- | the teacher of Gévindanitha, who again was the 
=3 a tributions. preceptor of Suhkaricharya ; on which identi. 
Py As to the contents of this Number,—in the first | fication Prof, Weber would refer Bidariyara 
a paper, Art. XII. “On the Auchilyilamkdra of | conjecturally to between 400 and 500 A.D. Mr. 
yi Kshemendra” (p. 167 ff.), Dr. Peterson draws | Telang’s opinion is that “the Brohma-Sitras 
=? special attention to a verse, cited in the MaAd. | “ date back to a far remoter age thon that which 
imi bhdahya, and now found to be quoted by Kshé- | “ Professor Weber assigns to them” as above ; 
2 méndra (A-D. 1050) and assigned by him to | but be does not appear to be prepared at present 
;: “Kumiradisa, an author whose date is not | to suggest an absolute date for them and their 
« “known, but who, from the specimens of his | author. 
ta) “atyle available in the later anthologies, cannot,” Art. XIV. “The data of Pataitjali: A Reply 
wy Dr. Peterson contends, “ be placed so far back ag | to Professor Peterson” (p. 199 ff.), is a paper by 
— "1. ¢. p. 156. | 
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Dr. BR. Gi Bbandarkar, who; in Pheperk Giithe | Modern. Vecaonan® fp. a4) by Dr. Ri G, 


more special point relied on by De Bete 
applies: himself to showing that -the Pusbpat 

(or Pushyamitra) i in whose reign Pataiijali lived, 
must have been Pushpamitra the Sunga, of the 
second century BO, In a footnote on p. 217, he 
points out that, on my reading of the passage in the 
Eee gee reieeamec Teint ks tee Push gainiinas nn 











pmot to an individual king named Pushya- | 


sativa: He also quotes some other interesting 
historical allusions in the Mahdbhishya, tending 
to support his (and the late Dr. Goldsticker’s) 
‘selection of the middle of the second century 
B.C, as the proper date of Patatjali. 

Art KY. “Five Copper-Plate granta of the 
Weatern Chalukyna Dynasty from the Karnal 
District” (p. 223f,), is a paper by myself on four 
grinta sent to me for examination by Mr. R. 
Sewell, M. C. §,, and a fifth obtained otherwise. 
The paper is accompanied by lithographs of the 
plates; executed very successfully in the Survey 
of India Offices, Calcutta, No. Lis the revised 
text of the inscription dated in the first year of 

: , a gon of Pulikétin U., which 








was originally published by me in the Ind, Ant, 


Vol. XL p. 66ff., and which brought Adityavar- 
man’s nume to notice forthe first time. ae 2 
and 4 are inscriptions of Vikramiditya 

another son of Pulikédin I., now published = 
the first time, and dated in respectively the 
third and the tenth yeara of his reign, The 
chief interest of thease two inacriptions ia, that they 
are undoubtedly genuine inseriptions of Vikramé- 
dityn I. and show that he reigned for oat least 
ten years; and that, in connection with Aditya- 
varman'a grant, they ahew that, in spite of the 
reverses which the Western Chalukyas appear to 
have enffered after the death of Puolikéiin M., 
the continaity of their rule was maintained over 
at any rate such portions of their dominions as 
lay in the KarnQl direction. No. 4 purports to 
be another inscription, alao now published for 
the first time, of Vikramiditya I., without date; 


it is possibly spurious. No. 5, from Togarchida, | 


is the revised text of an inscription, previously 
published by me from somewhat imperfect ma- 
teriala in the Ind, Anf. Vol. VL p. 85f., of 
Vinayiditya, the son of Vikramiditya L, dated 
when Saln-Saimvat 611 had expired, and there- 
fore when Saka-Sahvat 612 (A.D. 60.91) was 
current, on the full-moon day of the month 
Kirttika in the tenth year of his reign. 

Art XVI. “ Wilson Lectureship: Develop- 
ment of Language and of Sanskrit” (p. 216if.); 
Art. XVIUL “Pali and ‘other Dinlecta of the 
Period” ip, 275if.); and Art, XVII * Relations 
between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prikrite, and the 





Bhandarkar, are Nos. I. Il. and VIL. of the 


tt | Lectures delivered by him os the First Series 


of the University of Bombay Wilson Philological 


Lectures, A foot-note on page 245 tella us that 


they have, on Dr. Bhandarkar's offer, been 
printed in this volume in connection with the 
controversy os to the date of Patafijali. The 
conclusions at which Dr. Bhandarkar arrives, on 
ee development ond similar grounds, 
are—thoat Pinini must be referred to about the 

eighth centary B.C.; that Yiska must have 
flourished about. the ‘seventh or sixth century 
B.C.; that, as regards Kityiyana, we may accept 
the popular tradition which refers him to the 
period of the Nandaa, ie. to about the first 
quarter of the fourth century B.C.; and that 
Pataijali lived in the middle of the second 
eentury B.C. As regarda the languages, his 
conclusions are—that the Middle Sanskrit, or the 
Sanskrit of Yiska and Pinini, continued without 
any important corruption down to Yiska'a time. 
“After his time, however, i.e. abont the seventh 
“ or sixth century, the elaboration of the Pali, or 
LA BAOse ES Oe it might be called, began in a 
“deciled manner; ond the language continued 
“to be spoken up to the time of Patafijali.” . .. . 





, | “The Prikgita must have begun to be formed 


“about that time; but they did not then attain 
“any distinctive character; and the vernacular 
“speech probably did not finally leave the Pali 
“stare till a very long time afterwards,” .., 
“The growth of the specific Prikpita . .. must 
be referred to the carly centuries of the Christian 
“era”... “About the sixth or seventh century, 
“the Apabhrarhéa was developed in the country 
“where the Brajabhishi prevails in modern, times.” 
-++ And finally—“* The modern vernaculars 


“seem to have begun to assume a distinctive 


“character about the tenth eontury. In the 
“ copper-plate inecription containing the name of 
“ Bhiskarich4rya, dated 1128 Saka or 1200 A.C. 

“which I once mentioned before, Marith! appears 
“in ite specific character; and 80 also does Hindi 
“in the work of Chand, who flourished about the 
“same time.”"—Coupled with their own intrin- 
sic value, the bearing of these Lectures [in- 
direot though it is) on the Patafijali controversy, 


which ix the subject of two of the precedmg 
papers in this volume, may be accepted as 


suffitient reason for the printing of them in 


| the Soctwty’s Journal on this occasion, as a 
| special ease. But it is to be hoped that this 


is not to become a precedent for the future 


| publication of all the Wilson Lectures in this 


way. The present three Lectures, with the short 
Note attached to them (pp. 24972) occupy one 
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‘one pages out of the two hundred 


bundred and 
and twenty-three of which this Number consists. 
The funds of the Society, sa far as they ore 
expended on its Journal, are intended for the 


publication of papers read before the Society 


itself, and for the coat of plates to accompany 
them; not for the publication of outside papers 
and lectures, which ought to be otherwise pro- 
vided for—Dr. Bhandarkur’s first Lecture is 
headed by the invocation Numah Poramdtmand, 
“ Reverence to the Supreme Spirit!" This is 
quite out of place in an English Society's Jour- 
nal; as alao is the analogous Om! Gantidya 
womah! “Om! Salutation to Ganéda [" at 
the commencement of Count A. De Gubernatia’ 
Sanskrit address, published at p. xxviiiff. of 
this Number. In both instances, these exela- 
mations should have been cancelled by the 
Secretary in editing the volume. 

In Art. XIX.“ A Copper-plute Grant of the 
Traikitakea king Dahraséna” |p. S45ff.), Dr, 
Bhagwanlal Indraji gives an account, with text 
and translation, of a new and interesting inserip- 
tion, now published for the first time, from some 
plates forwarded to the Soviety by Mr. J. G 
White, Bo. 0.8. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji con- 
aiders that the king's name aa given here, Duhra- 
sOna, 18 A corruption, or popular pronunciation, of 
‘Dharaséna.’ The inscription is dated in the 
year 207 of some unspecified era, which he consi- 
ders to belong to an era established by the 
Traikitakas, and commencing A.D. 249. He 
refers, in this connection, to Dr. Bird's Kunheri 
plate, as being dated specifically in the year 
245 of the era of the Troikdtakas. He also 
notices, in order to reject it on grounds which 
m themselves are searovely sufficient, Dr. 
Bhandarkar'’s inclination to take this aa the 
era of the RaAshtrakitas (Early History 
of the Dekkan, p. 35f.} But, in order to 
prevent the possibility of any suggestion as 
to a Réshtrakita era being thrown out again 
om the same grounds, he should have ex- 
plained more fully why Dr. Bhandarkar ia mis- 
taken in this respect, and how the mistake orose. 
The original Kanheri plate had been lost sight 
of; and all that is now available for deciphering 
it, ia the nmperfeot Lithograph published by Dr. 
Bird, In re-editing this inscription in No. 10 of 
the separate publications of the Arohmological 
Survey of Western India, p. 57H. Dr. Bhagwan- 
jal Indraji read Trikdtakdadm, with the romark 


“the tri in'Bird’s copy looka like stra; but the | 
“upper part must be for tho circle denoting i, 


“badly formed.” Dr. Bhandarkar then accuptod 
the reading of Strakitakdadm, ond took 
*Strakita’ as either an abbreviation of, or 
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his as to the RAshtraldta era. It is 





only given a somewhat imperfect representation 


of Ifrai, in which the #, followed by r, is 


doubled (in accordance with an early custom of 


orthography), and that the correet reading of 
his plate was Tiraikdtakdudii.—Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji's notice of o new imscription of so 
much interest should have been - | 

by. a lithograph, for which the original plates 
twiee (in lines 2 and 3 of the second plate) 
written the upadimdatya, instead of the jihvd- 
melfya, before ka; the mistake, of course, is a 
self-evident one, but it is one that should not hare 
guplta-ditakam-djid certainly do not mean “ to 
my Ditaka, Buddhagupta, these commands."— 
The text of this inscription is printed ac. 
cording to ao pesulinr arrangement which 
sacrifices nearly a quarter of the space 
available for each line, in favour of the remark 
“Line 1 ends” and the entries below it, and yet 
leaves it a troublesome matter to find out where 
the lines do end! The only practical method of 


editing inscriptions for the necessary purposes of 


reference to the lines, and of finding wit! 

trouble in a lithograph any doubtful passage that 
requires comparison, is to place the numbers 
ut the commencement of the lines, and to begin 
each line of the original with a fresh line in the 
printed version. In the Nomber under notice, 
this same objeotless arrangement is followed also 


im Art. XX. by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji and 


in Art, XXUIT. by Dr. Peterson, though not in 
Art, XXL, another inscription by Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji, in which the proper method of arranging 
the lines is followed. In respect of prose pas- 
sages, there is nothing whatever to be said in 
favour of thisarrangement. In respect of passages 
in verse, there is perhaps no particular objection 
to an editor arranging them according to the 
lines of the verses, if he thinks it looks nicer: but 
nothing is achieved thereby, exeept waste of apace 
and inconvenience of reference; and, when that 
arrangement isadopted, a better method of markings 
the commencement of each line of the original 
must be devised than that used in this N umber. 
In Art. XX, “Transcript and ‘Translation of 
the Bhitari Lit Inscription” (p, 319%), Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji gives his own reading of this 
inscription, with o translation of it, Tiare his. 
pursonal examination of the stone—Thig paper 
is nocompanied by a lithouraph, the cost of which 
might well have been saved. It gives a reduction 
of an “eye-copy” made by Dr. Bhagwanlal 
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"represents verse 6; 6 


ee ee en ee 
provement on the last published; Dr: Bhaou 
Daji’s (Jowr. Bo, Br. R. As, Soe. Vol X. p. 50.) 


But the general editing of the paper is careless — 


ta a degree, and destroys whatever value it 
might otherwise have possessed. Setting aside 
minor pointa, auch os the omission to correct 
what may be assumed to be printer's errors; the 
use of Siehchhivi in line 3 of the text, but, in 
the translation, Lichehhari, without any com. 
ment on the variation; Ae. &o.,—the verses are 
treated im the most erratic manner. In the 
eee) Hay Bre Mambered down ty\rerse 4 bué the 
ieancudenn teas pusport to be numbared down 
to verse 7; but 1 includes the whole of verse] 
and half of verse 2; 2 includes the second half 
of verse 2 and the wh , 








verse 4p + representa verse 5; 5 
verse 73 7 re- 
presents verses 8, 9, and 10; and verses 1] and 
12 are left unmarked. On p, 353 we have the 
curious remark :—“We learn from this inserip- 
tion that his” (Samudmgupta’s) "son and successor 
Chandregupta the second was named Lichchha- 
viduhitri.” Thia involves a slight impossibility, 
since Lichchhavi-dupityi means “the daughter of 
Lichehhavi.” an epithet hardly applicable to 
Chandragupta II, or any other of the male aex; 
ond slso » double mistake, inasmuch as what 
ia really intended,—Zichehhavi-dawhitra, “the 
daughter's aon of Lichchhari,”—is an epithet, not 
of Chandragupta [1., but of his father Samuadra- 
gupta.—In connection with the Patafijali con- 
troversy, Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji entera into o 
variety of remarks, and, among them, quotes me, 
at secondhand, as having furnished Dr. Bhan- 
darkar with the reading Pushyomitrans grikfted 
in line Ti. -He proceeds to sy “the whole line, 
“Bhandarkar adds, is, in Mr. Fleet's judgment. 
“cupable of being read 4." What this mysterious 
eonitence means, is not explained. Bot, as to bis 
preceding remark, I have never adopted the 
reading of griktied that he attributes to me, for 
the simple reason that, the yowel before fed bring 
unmistakably short, the word muat be jitrd. Nor 
do T find it altogether certain that even Dr. Bhan- 
darkar has attributed the alleged reading to me 
What that gentleman says (p. 217, note 3) is 
“ He reada S3AF but matead of | Fae there 


“is in his copy Mea? distinctly. But ho says 


“the whole line is quite capable of being read 


of verge 3; 3 repre: | 


pentende is eetkgialy sokann to attribute grikttod to 
ime; but not #o the first, the plain grammatical 
meaning of which is that Dr. Bhandarkar himself 
saw grifited in the impression that | showed him ; 
not that Tread gridffed to him. And this mean- 
Ing is in-accordance with hig remark in the text 
of his paper, that he himeelf could read grihited 
in Dr. Bhau Daji’s lithograph. This, however, 
it amatter that is notworth further discussion. 
The point that we were concerned with was the 
rending of the twelve aksharas before cha jilted. 
Dr. Bhandarkar wished to test, im order to cor- 
roborate or disprove it, Dr. Bhau Daji's published 
reading of samudita-bala-kijam=Pushyamitram 
grihiied, and Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s proposed 
reading of samudita-bala-koshdt, &c. I told him 
that the passage certainly did introduce the base 
Pushyamitra; and that, though I was not pre: 
pared to give him then an absolutely final 
reading, I waa inclined to prefer the accusative 
plural, Pushyamitrdrié=cha, with a preceding 
accusative in apposition with it, to the 
accusative singular, Pushyamitrai=cha, with o 
preceding accusative singular, or with «an abla- 
tive before it; and this is the pomt that he 
brings out in the second sentence quoted by me 
above from his footnote, ‘This was in March or 
April 1885. Afterwards, in England, when work. 


ing again on this inseription, I made up my mind 
finally that the readme was two accusntives 
pPloral im apposition, samudita-bala-koshdi=Pa- 


shyamitrdti=cha jilted (the only possible doubt 


being whether we should read Pushya or Puah- 


pa}; and I potified this to Dr. Bhandarkar soma 
months ago, soon after secing his “Reply to 
Professor Peterson.” I have entered into the 
point at aome length here, beeanse the passage 
really is one of some importance. I have to add 
that, before discussing the readings of others, 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji should make sure that 
his own readings are correct. In his translation, 
he givea “having ...... conquered Pushya- 
“mitra; but, in his text, he gives the nominative 
case, Poshyamitraiacha jited, which, whatever 
it means, certainly haa not the meaning of 
the trinslation. We might take this as a 
printer's error, overlooked by the author, for 
Pushyamitraiischa; bat Dr. Bhogwanlal Indraji 
repeats the same reading on p. 164, with a foot- 
note, nnd leaves no doubt about it by the empha- 
tic remarks “the next sign is écha,” ond “ the 
é... is quite distinct."—At the end of hia 
paper, Dr. Bhogwaonlal Indraji throws im hia 
adherence to the theory of A.D. 319 aa the com- 
mencement of the Gupta era. In connection 
with this, he quotes the years {5 and 129 ne the 
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ERE, ey pay ae But 
we have the well-known Bilsad inscription of 
Kumiragupta, which is dated, m words, in the 
year 96 (Archeol. Surv. Ind. Vol. XI. p. 19, and 
Plate viii.); and General Cunningham quotes a 
coin of his which gives the date of 13) odd (id. 
Vol. IX. p. 24, and Plate V. No. 7.) 

Art. XXL “An Inscription ‘of Aébkavalla” 
(p, 387 ff.), by Dr. Bhagwanial Indraji, gives 


his text and translation, with remorks, from an 


impression sent by General Cunningham, Thi 
isa Buddhist inscription of the twelfth century 
A.D., and is of interest as tending to support 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s previous suggestion 
(Ind. dnf. Vol. X. p. O47) that the date of Bud- 
dha’s niredna, relied on in the Gayi inscription 
of the year 1813 from that event, is the Peguan 
date, B.C. 633.—Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji origi- 
nally read the name of the king as Asékachalla. 
He now correcta this into me union, and. is 
probably right in doing ao. But what ia his 
authority for saying that the second part of the 


name, valle, is a contraction of eallabha P—His 


treatment of the details of the date, in line 12, is 
wrong. He reads Bhddra di 8 rd 20, ond trans- 
lates “the Sth day of the dark half of Bhidra- 
pada, the 29th solar day.” Eat there is nothing 
in the text, even ns he gives it, to represent the 
“dark half"; nor ia it explained by him how rd 
comes to mean * ‘the solar day.” The real reading 
of the original ia Bhddra-dind 29. 

Art. XXII “Boéhtlingk’s Indische Spriiche,” 
ip. 3614), by Pandit Durga Prasada, gives, in 
a tabular form, the reanlia of a carcful examina- 
tion, based on independent sources, of Professor 
Bohtlingk’s collection of Sanskrit proverbs and 
lyrical pieces, The paper consista of emenditions 
and brief notes which, judging from the two 
specimens to which particular attention is drawn 
on p. xxii., will be of considerable nse to students 
of the original collection. 

The conclading paper, Art. XAT “ An in- 
seription from Kotah” (p. $7Sif.), by Professor 
Peterson, gives his revised version of an inscription 
edited by Profeasor Kielhorn in the Ind, Ant. 
Vol. XIU. p. 162.—This paper is accompanied 
by a lithograph, which might as well have 
been omitted: apart from its peculiar colour, the 
details of it ahew, either that the preparation 
of it was not properly supervised, or, more 
probably, that it reproduces o very indifferent 
impresaion.—I am not at present in a peation to 
say how far Dr. Peterson's rendering of the text 
ig an improvement’ on Prof, Kielhora’s; but I 
notice that m the first line he follows a alip of 
Prof. Kielhornin writing the apadhiminfyo, inatand 





of the jihvdmilliya, Defora &; even his own | 


ehograph) satiae to shey tek piacorigieal. 
| has the jikedmalya, as of course might be ex- 


ppoteds iritadelp.daukdrdizkeachid, &c.—* This 
r ion ia dated in the 7th year of the 
“Lords of Malava,” which corresponds, as Dr. 
Peterson tells ns farther on, to A.D. 740, since 
“it can be shewn that this era of the Lorda of 
“Malwa ia no other than that now known as the 
“ Vikramiditya era” The proof is furnished by 
an nari eee discovered under my 

action, and incidentally mentioned first by 
Dr. Bhandarkar on p. 219, note 10, which gives 
for Kuméiragupta the date of the year 494 of this 
era; or, according to the original, “when four 
hundred and ninety-three years had elapsed by 
(the reckoning from) the tribal constitution of 
the Milavas.” Dr. Peterson’s proposed transla- 
tion of this date (p. 381), is slightly differemt,— 
“when four-hundred and ninety-three yeara from 
the establishment {in the country ?] of the tribes 
of the Miluvas had passed away.” He admits, 
however, that gana-sthiti, which I render by ‘ tribal 
constitution,” may have another meaning than 
that which he has suggested for it, And, in pnaa- 
ing, In connection with the understanding of these 
Malava dates, I would deprecate the translation 
of Milavéédndm by the specific expression “ of 








the Lords of aMtilava” (Prof. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant, 
| Vol, XII, p. 103; and Dr, Peterson, in the 


paper under notices, p. 230), or by “of the kings 
of Mialava” (Dr. Peterson, in his translation, 
p. 330). It ia eater at present to use the lesa 
hinding expression of “the Milava lords ;” 
especially aa an inscription at ‘Gyirispur’ or 
‘Gyiraspur,’ dated when the year 056 of the era 
had expired (Arch@al. Sure. Ind. Vol, X. p. 33f. 
and Plate x1.), uses the simple expression “* MAlava- 
Kila," in commenting on which General Cunning- 
ham in 1830 recorded his opinion that this MAlava 
era miuat be the same as the era of Vikramditya 
of Ujjain. Following Dr, Bhazgwanlal Indraji 
in erroneously quoting Gupta-Sarivat 98 and 199 
as the earliest and lutest known dates of Kunvira- 
gupta, Dr. Peterson proceela—* Whut is the era 
in the “494th year of which Kumiragapta was 
“ruling the wide earth? This iaa question to which 
“T take it there can hes but one answer. It is the 
“orn now known as that of VikramAditya. This 
“oan porhapd be moat effectively demonytrated 
“by beginning at the end, and assuming for the 


“anke of argument what J desire to prove, 


|“ Kumiragupta, then. let ua take it, Wis reigning 


“in the year 404 of the Malava era, thati im, of the 
*WVikramiditya era, that is, in the year AD. 438. 
“Kumiragupta’s earliest and latest known dates, 
“in the era of his Hons, are 98 and 1), that is, 
“the years AD. 407 and 448. On our hypothavis 
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“then the Mandosar inscription falls easily with. | 


“in the time at which Kuméragupta is known 
“to have been reigning: and there is no other 
“era known to us which will give us the same 
“result, The Milava era and the Vikramiditya 
“era are therefore one and the same. It is taken 
“for granted im the above that the initial year of 
“the Gupta era is A.D. 319. But with Oldenberg 
“and Bhandarkar I hold that no apology is 
“required for such an assumption. Those who 
“still hesitate may rather fairly be challenged to 
“show how any other theory of the Gupta era 
“can be made to fit in with the Mandozar in- 
“seription.” I fully agree with Dr. Peteraon in 
his results. In epite of my previous inelination 
to accept General Cunningham's view of A.D. 166 
as the epoch of the Gupta era, and consequently 
to aceept, of Albirint’s rather ambiguous state- 
ment, that part as cdrrect which saya that it waa 
the downfall of the Guptas that took place in 
A.D. 319-20, these results forced themselves upon 
me directly I obtained a complete and fully 
intelligible impression of this new Mandasdr 
inscription. And they must, I think, be apparent 
to any one who has the epigraphical data before 


would avoid Dr. Peteraon’s method of taking for 
granted the points that have to be proved, and of 
ignoring several other points of importance that 
require to be disposed of. The case may be put 
briefly thus:—The Gupta inscriptions and coins 
give ua, for Komiragupta, the extreme limits of 
Gupta-Samvat 96 and 1300dd. We mny take 113 
na the mean of these. The reault, for this mean, 
ia—(]) according to the late Mr. Thoma’ view 
A. D. 191; (2) accordingto General Cunningham's 
theory, A.D, 279; (3) according to Sir E, Clive 
Bayley's, A.D. 303; and (4) according to one 
interpretation of Albirini’s statement, A.D. 
432.35. Then applying the Malava era to these 
results, we must look for its epoch close to respec- 
tively (1) B.C 302; (2) B.C. 214; (3) B.C. 190; 
and (4) B.C, 61-60. But the firat three reeulta 
each entail the supposition of a brand-new era, 
hitherto unheard of, and utterly unexpected. We 
must not overlook the fact of the existence of coins, 
first bronght te notice by Mr, Carlleyle (see 
Archwol. Surv. Ind. Vol. VI. p. 165if., and 
Vol. XIV. p. 149. and Plate rxxi. Nos. 19 to 25), 
which have on them the legend Mdlavdudm 
jayah, “the victory of the MaAlavas,” in charac- 
tera ranging, in General Cunningham's opinion, 
“from perhaps B.C. 250 to A.D. 250." These 
coins shew that the Milavas existed, aa a recog- 
nised power, long before the time when, as I 
consider, their “tribal constitution” took place. 
And, if we have to invent a new era, these coins 


BOOK NOTICES. 


might justifiably induce us to select as its 
epoch B.C. 223, as fixed by General Cunningham 
for the death of Agika (Corpus Inecriptionum 
fndicorum, Vol. 1. p. vii.), or some point there- 
abonts. But this entails, as I have said, the 
invention of a brand-new era; 1 remedy that 
must, 1f possible, be avoided. And it further 
creates the palmographical difficulty—and, within 
certain limits, paleographical evidence must be 
accepted—that it forces the Kotd inscription of 
the Malava year 795, and the ‘Gydrispur’ 
inscription of the Malara year 936, back to 
respectively A.D. 572 and 713; periods to which, 
from their alphabets, they cannot possibly belong. 
The fourth result, on the contrary, brings ug so 
very close to B.C. 57, the epoch of the already 
existing and well-known Vikrama era: and at the 
same time satisfies so well the palmographical re. 
quirements of the case; that we are compelled to 


find im it the solution of the question, and to 


adjust the equation of the dates thus,—Gupta- 
Sarnvat 115 (the mean date for Kumiragupta) 
+A.D. 319-20= A.D, 432-99; and MAlava-Samvat 
#09 - B.C, 57-56 = A.D. 436-37. This new Mandasir 
Albirini’s statement that the Gupta era began 
A.D, 319-20 is certainly correct, but the rest of 
his statement, that this era marked the epoch of 
their downfall, not of their rise, is wrong ;—and 
(2) that, under another name, the VikramAditya 
era did undoubtedly exist anterior to A.D. 544, 
which was held by the late Dr. Perguason to be 
the year in which it wag invented. 
J. F. Fuzer, 
ith Marek 1886, 


Tue Corus oF THE Gaeek axp Scvrmic Kivae op 
Bactmia axp Ixpia 1x THe Barris Moseum, by 
Precr Gaupwen, Litt. D.; edited by Reawatp 
Stuart Poor, LL.D. Printed by order of the Trua- 

; and 


tee, Londo a ns AO Svo. pp. laxvi. and 193 

This valuable little volume contains a great deal 
more than might be assumed from its unpretend- 
ing secondary title, a “Catalogue.” ‘The anthore 
give us in the first place an introduction, dealing 
very fully with the Historical Outlines of the period 
to which these coins relate, This is followed by 
eome brief remarks on the Inscriptions, Mono- 
grams, Types,and Weights of the Coins, supple. 
mented by a list of the Normal Weichta of Coins 
a table of the Aryan Pili alphabet as found in the 
eoing, and a sketch of some of the principal -Pri- 
kpit legends, with their Greek equivalenta and 
English renderings. Then follows a very detailed 


and careful account of the coins themselves, sup- 
plemented by twenty-nine very fine autotype plites. 


and three photolithographic, The book will be 


mvaluable to mnumismatists, and to all others 












who are interested inany way in the history of the 
goraa, king of Parthia (?), circa B.C. 300, and ends 
with those of Kanerkes (Kanishka), Hooerkes 
(Huvishka), ond the “mysterious” Bazodeo 
(Vaeudéva). 

Some of the historical problems involved are as 
yet hardly ripe for discussion. I notice, however, 
specially, that the authors follow Mr. Fergusson in 
holding that the “Saka era,” the epoch of which is 
A.D. 78, “starta from the date, not of the de- 
“atruction of the Sakas, but of the establishment 
‘of their empire in India under Kanerkes,” or, as 
a footnote adda, “perhaps Kadphises IL, ag. it is 
“gold coins; and Kanerkes’ cirliest date is the 
H year a 

In passing, I would notice a point suggested to 
me ame little while ago by Dr. Hoornle, vis. that, 
instead of speaking of Kadphises 1. and Kadphises 
IL, it would be advisable to refer to them always 
by their full names of respectively Kozola- or 
Kujula-Kadphises and Ooemo- orHima-Kudphises, 
No explanation of the syllables kadphises has ever 
yet been established ; and, in speaking of these 
two kings aa Kadphisea I. and [1.,we may be, and 
very likely are, committing some such solecism as 
if we were to speak of, for instance, Diodotus and 
Apollodotna as respectively Dotus I and Dotus IT. 

To return to the date of Kanishka and Hurish- 
ka,—the general set of opinion of experts now cer- 
tainly is that Kanishka did establish the Saka 
era, or at least began to reign very shortly after 
the establishment of it by some member of his 


family, The chief obatacle to the general ascept- | 
ance of this view is the theory that the Early | 


Gupta coimage comes numismatically immediately 
after that of Kanishku, Huvishka and Viisndéva; 
and, 23 itis now known that the Gupta era did 
begin A.D. 319, the interval of one hundred and 
forty years between this date and (on the Saka 
era theory) A.D, 176, the latest date of Visudéva 
doas not fitin with the theory, On this point I 
would remark,—and it cannot be urged too 
atrongly,—that nomismatic (and palmographical) 
theories must be subordinated and adapted to 
auch facts and dates as are established by definite 
apigraphical records. To adopt the reverse pro- 
eess, and interpret epigraphical records ao as to 
suit numiamatic (and palwograplical) theories, is 
utterly unreasonable, und can only end, a9 it wo 
often has, im hopeless confusion, In the pre. 
sent case, we have ample materials for filling up 
the interval between Visudéva and the Early 
Gupta kings, in the later Indo-Seythian coins 
of the Pafijib, of which Mr. Thomas has given 





8 some specimens in this Journal, Vol. XIL Lie 
 p. Gf, and which are sufficiently numerous to 


overlap Chandragupta I-ond Saumudragupta 


dragupta (aa ia 
| required), as well as to fill up the interval. 


As regards the“ mysterious” Bazodeo or Vasu- 
déva, the authors refer to one inscription of hia, 
which, “if rightly read,” would shew that “he 
“sometimes dates from year 4 of the era, which 
“will give to his reign the impossible length of 04 


that Vasudéva was a general name given to the 
kings of the Kanishka dynasty by their Indian 
subjects. Apart from this suggestion, the point 
i of considerable importanee aa bearing upon w 
theory which Iean find no posible grounds for 


of India iteelf,—that Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
Vaswiléva recorded their dates on the same prin- 


ciple as the Kasmirians in their Lékakila; ie. 
with the omission of the hundreds. I think that 
gestion, need be had recourse to, in order to 
expluin Visudéva's supposed date of the year 5, 


“Surv. Ind, Vol. TIL Plate xiii. No. 2); a compari- 


gon of Dr, Bhagwanlal Indraji’s Table of the 
ancient Nigari Numerals (Ind. dAnf. Vol. VI. 
p- 440); and an unbiassed consideration of the 





requirements of the should satisfy anyone’ 


that what we have is, not the symbol for 5, but 

either an imperfectly preserved, or an imperfectly 

represented, form of the symbol for 70, which of 
course fits in perfectly well with Vasudéva's other 

dates, ranging from +4 (but ? 74) to 98. 

J. F. Foeer. 
1h March 1356. 

Lisre oy SANSKEIT Minuscuirra tw Privare Lrera- 
Les OF SOUTHERN Inota, Compiled, arranged, and 
indexed by Gustav Orrent, fo. D. Vol ie 
Madras; Government Press. pp. ix. ond GM, 

This volume and the preceding, giving together 
n list of 15,797 manuscripts, would seem at first 
sight to offer a very promisng field of research 
to Sanskrit Scholara, and thus to make a very 
ample return for the expense that the y have cost 
the Government in publication, and for the time 
amd trouble that the compilation of them has 
coat Dr. Oppert himself and—a more serious 
matter still—the various District Officers through 
whom he has obtained so many of the materials. 
A closer examination, however, leads to ve 
different results. pinta hs.” 2 
The full form of the Catalogue used by Dr, 

Oppert contains eleven columns. Cols. 6 to 11, 

howerer,—intended for respectively the Subetance 

and Character; Pages; Linea; In whose Posses. 
sion; Age uf the MS; and Remarks,—are actually 













SATE GAG 4s AS coud GON nccsosigln tn 
3,363 out of 8376 in Vol. I, and 1,693 out of 


10,421 in Vol. I. The necessity for Col. 9, "In 
whose Possession,” is hardly apparent, aa it 
only repeats the entry prefixed asa heading to 
each separate list. Take, for instance, Vol. I. 
Nos. 7,469 to 7,856. These are preceded by the 
heading “His Highness the Maharija of Pudu- 


kota ;” and yet each of the 337 entries has opposite 


it, in Col. 0, either “ His Highness the Maharaja,” 
or “ Ditto,” as the case may be; this, surely, is 
rather an unnecessary waste of space. Col, 10, 
* Age of the Manuscript,” is filled in, pretty con- 
stantly, from the statement of the ownera of the 
manuscripts, and may probably be taken os fairly 
correct in respect of such entries as Vol, I. 
No. 2106, fifteen years; No. 2110, twenty years; 
and even No. 2115, eighty yeors. But it nowhere 
containg any details of the dates, in support of 
the entries that are made; though we should like 
particularly to know on what authority Vol IT. 
Ne. 662 is entered as two thousand years old; 
No. 435, as twelve hundred years; Nos. 657 and 
64 each ns one thousand years; or even, to come 
down to comparatively modern times, Nos, 1,962, 
1,963, and 1,064 each as six hundred, and No. 1,067, 
as five: hundred years old. The first of these 

entries, Vol. Il. No, 662, ia one that specially at- 
tracts heed Nie For, if it can be substantiated,— 
a4, from Dr. Oppert giving wo special remark 
discrediting it, we might suppose it can be,—it 
will give an interesting corroboration of Dr. 
Rajendralal Mitra’s theory, that the Hindus must 
have known the art of making paper at least two 
thousand yearsago! But perhaps it is one of the 
“ evidently incorrect” entries alluded to in general 
terms by Dr. Oppertin his Preface to Vol. 1.7 In 


Col. 11, “ Remarks,” the entries are so few and far 


between as to be practically none at all, and are 
confined almost throughout to such atatements as 
“Two Copies,” “Three Copies.” In Vol. I. there 
indeed are afew entries of a more ambitious kind; 
such as No. 2, “Such works are also written by Ri- 
mantjacirya and Madhavacirya”; No. 4,"* Vytea 
is the reputed Author of most of the Parkas,” 
No. 740, “ With a commentary; Paridarabhatts 
ia also called Bhattirya or Bhattar™; No. 812, 
“Vidyiranya is another name for Sayantcarya.” 


But neither of the two volumes contains in thia | 


column any entries of u practical and useful kind, 
as tending to give any hint oa to the value and 


unportance of the par onar mates ss remarked | 


on. 


For the remaining 13,301 manuscripts, we have — 


only the first five columns of—1) No.; (2) Name of 
the MS. in Divanigari; (3) Name of the MS. in 
Roman; (4) Subject-matter; and (5) swthor's 








Name. Of these, Columns 4 and 5 arc avowedly 
filled in on speculation ; aa Dr. Oppert tells us in hia 
Preface to Vol. IL—* The columns containing the 
subject-matter and the author's name having 
rarely been filled up by the Pandite, I have sup- 
plied this deficiency to the best of my ability; the 
contents of the columns are therefore enclosed in 
brackets.” We may, of course, credit Dr. Oppert 
with having filled in many of the entries cor- 
rectly; eg. Vol. IL No. 1134, Malatimidhava, 
« (Nitaka) (Bhavabhuti);“ No. 1697, Raghuvarhéa, 
“(Kivya) (Kalidiaa);" No. 3082, Siddhinta- 
kanmudi, “(| Vyikarana) (Bhattojidikehita);" and 
No. 445, Atharvanaréda, “(Veda)” But his 
knowledge of subject-matters and author's names 
can hardly be universal, and his memory infal- 
lible. And it is quite impossible that the entries 
im these columns can be correct throughout. 

The two columns in fact, sunply resolve them- 
selves into Cols. (1) No. (2) Name of the MS. 
in Divunigari; und (3) Name of the MS. in 
Roman; or, in other words, into merely u long 
string of 18,707 titles, of the kind which is not of 
the slightest use for any practical purposes, and 
the insufficiency of which was commented on in 
very pointed terms by Mr. Whitley Stokes, in his 


| note written on the 6th August 1868, when the 


queation of Banakrit Manuscripts was first taken 
up by the Government of India (see the Papers 
relating to the Collection and Preservation of the 


| Records of Ancient Sanskrit Literature in India, 


Caleutta, 1878.) ‘ 

There ia nothing to be gained by going any 
further with the present series of volumes, 
which with the silence of their Prefaces uz to 
anything of importance in the Lists, only give ina 
printed form the preliminary memoranda which 
Dr. Oppert should have kept to himaelf as the 


| basia for detuiled personal inquiries, and thus, 


eventually for the publication of useful lists. 
What we require for Southern Indiv ia & series 
of Reports like those given ua by Dr. Bihler and 
Dr. Peterson for Western India and Rajputiind. 
by the late Dr. Burnell for the Tanjore Library. 
and by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra for Northern India 
and Bengal; bringing discoveries of importance to 
prominent notice, and giving, not simply mere 
strings of names, but full details of the anthor- 
ship, contents, condition, and details of the date of 
each manusecript,—extracta sufficient to shew the 
recension to which it belongs,—and, im individual 
cases, such other information as will naturally 
suggest iteelf in the course of research, The 
work, of course, is one that entails a great deal 
of labour and patience, and can only progress 
elowly. But it deserves, and requires, to be dong 


systematically and thorouglily, if it is done at all. 
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The present aystem, as exhibited in the volume 


eerres no practical purpose whatever; and it is — 
a pity that Dr. Oppert’s time and energy should be — 


expended so fruitlessly. i 
rd March 1856. 


Tur Kimatansustva or Buaravt, with the CommEn- 
TaRy oF Mauuratea. Edited with various rend- 
ings by N. B. Gopanone, B.A., ond EK. P. PARABA. 
Printed and published ae propeerecs of the 
Nirnaya-Sagara Press. Bombay: 1555. 

Of the private publishing-firma of Bombay, 
none seems more anxious than is the Nirnaya- 
Sivara Press, to furnish the student of Sanskrit 
with clearly printed, well got up, and moderately 
priced editions of the classical works of Sanskrit 
literature, The list of books already brought out 


by that press, includes amongst others several — 


works of EKAlidisa, the Rafndvali, the Dadakumd- 
racharita, and the Kirdldrjuntya. Other works 
are in the press; and more are to follow, if 
sufficient assistance and encouragement be given 
by the public. The principal editors appear to 
be Mr. K. T. Paraba, and Mr. N. B. Godabole, 
B.A., and, if I remember rightly, formerly a 
Jagannath Shankershet acholar of the Bombay 
University. In Europe it is unfortunately some. 
what diffienlt to get hold of booka published in 
India. But having succeeded in procuring 4 copy 
of the Kirdtdrjunfya brought out by the Nirnaya- 
Sigara Press, I consider*it right both to the 
public and to the enterprising publishers, to 
state plainly what opinion I have arrived at by 
an examination of a portion of this ‘ Edition.’ 

In a few words, it ia this, that Messrs. Godabole 
and Paraba have given us in thia ‘edition’ little 
more than a reprint of a Calentta print ;—that, 
as regards the commentary, they have taken 
no great trouble to understand what they have 
banded to their printers ;—and that, for the part 
which [ have had the patience to study, they do 


not appear to have consulted a single one of the | 


many MSS. which must have been within reach. 

A few examples out of many may prove this :— 
On Tl. 19, in which verse the word 147 occurs, 
we read the note “‘Weqay” ght weaear Prara:- 
At first, we are inclined to consider R47, as a 
misprint for ®taeaT- but when we find the same 
misprint in the Calcutta Edition of 1875, we 
begin to suspect that the Bombay Editors have 
copied, 

On 11.7 MallinAtha is made to say “ siferqara- 


GU: TOAST STFA Sealer” ara areraTe: | 


aqdita 32: Taare @a- Here there are three 
mistakes, TVA: should have been FTAs 








but the Bombay Editors have corrected a fourth 
mistake of that edition. — 
On Il. 17 we have the note Oh Ware T- 


Sang Ff Weaareang” ea. The Editors have 
copied from the Calcutta Ed, but, trying 
perhaps to give some sense to the passage, they 
have added a mistake in compounding the two 
words Prarrafast of that edition. It should of 
course have been @h SF Fareangard—'a 





The Commentary on II. 27, as printed in the 
Bombay Edition, is a regular mine of mistakes. 
In the firet place, a well-known definition has 
been, with two mistakes, thus copied from the 
Caleutta Ed. — seaeantaarea arta Sherary 
eqrq- Secondly the interpunctuntion of the 
ole passage, in which Mallinditha discusses the 





4 





wh 
| compound sTepres, shows that the passage hos 


not been understood; and the words TRF for 
Te: and FerHat for FaTHay: prove that the 
Editors have again been copying. And lastly, the 
wrTsTaaa TAt kara” EF shows, not merely 
they have been copying, but also that they have 
taken no trouble to understand what they were 
putting. before the public. Had they made any 
attempt to do so, they would probably have dis- 
covered that the words 3a Gaanty of the 
Caleutta Ed. stand for Tadifamizg, and weit 
ea for aheazara- 

Proof of copying may also be afforded by 
sea for STRATA on Tl. 20; by the sign of 
interpunctuation before Rae on Il 35; by 
wera: for eq, on 11.39; and by other min. 
takes which have been reprinted, 

To give the editors their due, I must add that 
they have appended to their edition an alphabe- 
tical index of the verses of the Kirdéd rjunfya.’ 

On the whole, the first edition of the Nirdidr- 
juntya, published at Calentta in 1814, may be 
eaid to be still the best. Many of its thistakes 
have been repeated, while others hare been 
ndded, in the Inter editions. May we hope that 
the Superintendents of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series will arrange to put us in POesession of a 
trustworthy and correct text of Mallinitha’s 
excellent commentary on a poem which, for many 
reasons, is one of the most important and attrac. 
tive works of the classical literature of India? 

F. Krennory, 


AdA- 


Gittingen, 


; mistakes occur in the Calcutta Ed. of 1875; 








PRIDE ABASED. 
A Kasuret Tarr.’ 
Br Tor Exv. J. HINTON ENOWLES, F.R.G.8., M.R.A.5, &c, 


times long past there lived a certain king, 
who was so occupied with, and so proud 
of, kis én Bioughi and words and actions, that 
his name became a proverb in the land. “As 
selfish os our king,” ‘As proud as our king,” 
the people used to say. As will be supposed, 


the courtiers and Wazire of this king were | 
thoroughly tired of hearing him and of having — 


to add fuel to the fire by assent and flattery, 

“Ah! where is there soch another country 
as this,—such soil, so well irrigated, and so 
fertile F” he would ask. 

“Nowhere, O king!" the Wasirs and cour- 
tiers would reply. 

“ Where are there such just and clever laws, 
and such a prosperous people ?” 

“ Nowhere else, O king!" 

©: Where de thore xoch a splendid palace as 
mine ?” 

“ Nowhere anything to be compared with it, 
O king !" 

“Ah! yes; and then His Majesty would 


stroke his beard and draw a long breath, as — 


thongh overburdened with a sense of his own 

Nearly every audience of the king was dis- 
turbed by such performances as these, It was 
becoming very wearisome; and the more 60 
as the king was a man of moderate attain- 
ments, and his country and people, also, were 
of an ordinary character. At length some of 
the Wazirs determined toanswer him truthfully 
the next time he put such questions to them, 
They bad not Jong to wait for an opportunity. 
“Think you,” said bis Majesty, “that there 1s 
another king greater than I, or another king: 
dom more powerful and glorions than mine.’ 

“Yes, O king, there are,” they replied. 

On hearing this unusual answer, his 
Majesty got very angry. “ Where is this king? 
Tell me qnickly," he said, “that I may take 
my army and go to fight with him.” 

“Be not hasty, O king,” they replied, 

“ Consider, we pray you, before you act, lest 
you be defeated and your country ruined.” 

But the king became more angry than 
before. He ordered his whole army to be 

assembled, and as soon as they were ready, he 
3"Pold: me by ee Mukund Baya, who 
resides at Suthd, 5 





rode forth at their head, and sent messengers in 
every direction to challenge the people to fight. 

For a considerable time he would seem to 
have inspired all countries and all peoples with 
awe, because nobody accepted the challenge, 


| there being no pretext for such slanghter as 


there would be in a big battle, unless it was to 
satisfy this selfish and proud king. But at last 
another king appeared with his army and defeat- 
ed the selfish and proud king; and took away all 
his kingdom and all his glory and all his power, 

Here was an end to his pride. Crushed in 


spirit he disguised himself and escaped with 


his queen and two sons to some place by the 
side of the sea, where he found a ship ready 
tosail, He asked the captain to take him and 
his little family on board, and land them at 
the place whither he wns sailing." The cap- 
tain agreed; but when he got a glimpse of the 
beautiful queen he changed his mind, and de- 
termined to falfil only a part of the agreement 
—and to take the woman only, “ What a beanti- 
ful mistress she would make! he thought, 
“and what a lot of money I could get if I 
wished to sell her!’ So when the moment 
for starting arrived the queen first embarked ; 
and then, just as the king and his two sons 
were about to follow, some strong, rough men, 
who bad been suborned by the captain, 
prevented them and held them tight, till the 
ship was well ont to sea. 

Loudly wept the queen when she saw that 
her hnosband and two boys were being left 
behind, She smote her forehead, tore her clothes 
and threw herself upon the deck in great dis- 
tress; and finally swooned away. It was o 
long swoon, and although the captain used 
several kinds of restoratives yet for more than 
au hour she remained as one dead. At last she 
revived. The captain was very attentive. He 
arranged a nice bed for her, brought her the best 
of food, and spoke very kindly; but it was all 
to no purpose, for the queen refused to look at 
himorspeaktohim, This continned for several 


days, till the captain despaired of ever petting 


her love and therefore determined to sell her. 
Now there was in the same ship a great mer- 
chant, who seeing the queen's exceeding beauty, 


* [Why are the Kaimiris ao fond A ied storics ? It 


| igo point worth investigating.— 


See 
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and hearing her refuse the captain's suit day 
after day, thought that perhaps he might bay | 


her, and win over her affection. Accordingly he 
offered the captain a large sum of money for 
the woman, and she was handed over to bim. 
Most earnestly and perseveringly the mer- 


chant tried to please her and make her love — 


him; and eventually he so far succeeded, that 
when he told her that he had bonght her for o 
large sum of money, and, therefore, she onght to 
consent to marry him, she said,“ Although tho 
bargain between you and the captain is void, 
because the captain had no right to dispose of 
me, I not being his, yet I like you and will 
marry you, if you willagree to wnit for two 
years, and if during this period I do not mect 
my husband and sons again." The merchant 


complied, and looked forward in blest anticipa-_ 


tion to the completion of the pertod of probation. 

As soon as the vessel was out of sight, the 
hired mon released the king and his two boys. 
Tt was useless to seek revenge even if his Ma- 
jeaty had any desire for it; and so he turned 


his back on the sea, and walked fast and for 
with the two boys, who wept and lamented as | 


they ran along by his side, till he reached a 
river, somewhat shallow, but swiftly-fowing. 
The king wished to cross this river, but there 
wos not any boat or bridge, and so he was 
obliged to wadeit. Finding his way very care- 
fully he got across safely with one of his sons, 
and was returning to fetch the other, when the 


force of the carrent overcame him and he was 


drawn down beneath the waters and drowned.* 

When the two boys noticed that their father 
had perished, they wept bitterly. Their sepa- 
ration, too, was a further canse for grief. There 
they stood, the one on this side of the river and 
the other on that side of it, with no méans of 
reaching one another. They shouted to each 
other, and ran about hither and thither in their 


grief, till they had almost wearied themselves 


to sleep, when a fisherman came by in his 
boat. Seeing the great distress of the hoys he 
took them both into it, and asked them who 
they were, and who were their parents, And 
they told him all that happened. 

When he had heard their story, he said, “ You 
have not a father or mother, and I have nota 
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| then the body and head, all entire,® 


and live in my house?" Of course, the poor 


shelter. ‘Come,” said the fisherman kindly, 
leading them out of the boat to a house close by, 


“Twill look after you.” The boys followed 
inost happily and went into the fisherman's 


house; and when they saw his wife, they were 


still better pleased, for she was very kind to 


them, and treated them like her own real sona. 


home, They went to school, and in a very 
short time learnt all that the master could. 
teach them. They then began to help their 


ailopted father, and in a littl while became 
most diligent and and expert young fishermen, 

Thus time was passing with thom, when it 
happened that o great fish threw itself on to 
the bank of the river and could not get back 
into the water. Everybody in the village 
went to see the immense fish and nearly 
everybody cut off a slice of it and took it homa, 
Some few people also went from the neigh. 
bouring villaces and amongst them was a 
maker of earthenware. His wife had heard 
of the great fish and urged him to go and get 
some of the flesh. Accordingly he went, 
although the hour was late, On arrival he 
found nobody there, as all the people had satis. 
fied themselves and returned.’ The potter took 
an axe with him, thinking that the bones 
would be so thick as to require its sid before 


they could bo broken. When he strack the 


first blow a voice cime ont of the fish, as of 
some one in pain. The potter was very much 
surprised. —“ Perhaps,” thought he, “the 
fish is possessed by a BAG." TI try again; 
whereupon he again struck, Again a yoice 
came forth from the fish, aiving, “ Woe in 
me! Woe is me!” On hearing this the potter 
thought, “ Well, thisis not a bhi evidently, 
but the voice of an ordinary man. [jj cut tho 
flesh carefully, May be that I shall find some 
poor distressed person.” He began to out 
away the flesh carefully, and presently he 
descried a man's foot—thon the legs appeared— 


7 : “ Praise, 
praise be to God," he cried aloud, “the soul isin 


ing in trees, animoatiy : pe ; 
vouring human bein, — Carcnses and deluding or de- 
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fast as he could; and on arrival did everything 
_fn hin power to recover him. A great fire was 


soon got ready, and tea and soup given. The 
joy of the potter and his wife was very great 
when they saw that the stranger was reviving. 
For some months the stranger lived with 
these good people and learnt how to make pots 


and pans and other articles; and thus helped 


them much. Now it happened jest then that 


the king of that country died (for kings die as | 
wellas other people), and it was the custom of 


the people in that country to take for their 
sovercign whosoever the late king's elephant 
On the death of 
the king the elephant was driven all over 
the country and the hawk wns made to 
fly here, there, and everywhere, in search of 


successor, and it came to pass that before 
whomsoever the elephant bowed and on who- 


eouver’s hand the hawk alighted he was 
nosed to be the divinely-chosen one. So 
the elephant and hawk went everywhere, and 
in the course of their wanderings came by the 





house of the potter and his wife, who had so 


kindly sheltered the poor stranger that was 
found in the stomach of the fish. It chanced that 
as they passed the place the stranger was stand- 
ing by the door,—and behold, no sooner did 
the elephant and hawk see him, than the one 
bowed down before him and the other porched 


be king,” shouted those people who were in 
attendance on the elephant, as they prostrated 
themselves before the stranger and begged 
him to go before them to the palace." 

The ministers were glad when they heard 
the news, and most respectfully weleomed their 
new king. As soon ng the rites and ceremonies 
necessary for the installation of a king had 


been fulfilled, his Majesty entered on his duties. 


The first thing he did was to send for the 
potter and his wife and grant them some land 
and money. In this and other waya, such as 
just judgments, proper rules, and kindly no- 
tices of any and all who were clever and good, 
he won for himself the best opinions of every 
priate and i exceedingly. 

instance I know of a tank sharing 
right of eeloction of the successor 


jagt hey 
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“Let him be king, let him 


After a few months, however, his health 
gave way. Such strict attention to public 
affairs was too much for him ; and, therefore, the 
court physicians advised him to seek relaxa- 
tion im ont-door exercise. So sometimes his 
Majesty went a-riding, sometimes o-shooting, 
and sometimes a-fishing. He got especially 
fond of the latter amusement. Knowing this, 
& fisherman came to him one day and said, “ Be 
pleased, your Majesty, to accept this fish 
which came into my hands thisday.” The 
king was delighted to see such a large fish and 
mquired when and how it had been ss 
The fisherman explained everything to the 
king, and manifested such knowledge of, and 
interest in, his calling, that his Majesty got to 
like the man, und ordered him to be ready at 
any time to go with him on fishing expeditions, 
that he (the king) might learn everything 
about the art, and be able to land big fish like 
the one just presented to him. 

“Your Majesty isvery good and gracions, and 
whatsoever your Majesty commands is accepted 
of all men ag right and proper and just; 
but be pleased to listen for a moment to your 
servant. In my house are two sons, who are 
stronger and cleverer than I am. If your 
Majesty will order it, [ will take care that they 
are always ready toattend on you.” 

The king agreed, Whenever he went a-fish- 
ing, he always took these two boys with him. 
A familiarity sprung up between his Majesty 
and the hoys in consequence. His Majesty got 
excocilingly ottached to them,—they were so 
sharp and clever and handsome and good, that 
he finally arranged that they should generally 
be with him, no matter what his oceupation. 

Just about this time the merchant who bonght 
the wife of the poor king who had been sup- 
posed to be drowned, visited that country for the 
purpese of trading. Hesucceeded in obtaining 
on interview with the king, and opened out all 
hia precious stones and stuffs before him. The 
king was very much pleased to see these won- 
derful treasures, and asked many questions 
about them and about the countries whence 


| they had been brought. The merchant told 


him everything, and begged permission to trade 
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in that conntry, and sought protection from his 
Majesty. The king readly granted the mer- 
chant's request, and ordered that some soldiers 
were to be at once told off for this special duty, 
and so arranged that one of them should be on 
guard always in the courtyard of the merchant. 
He also sent the fisherman's two sons to sleep 
on the merchant's premises. 

One night these two boys, not being able to 
sleep for some reason or other, the younger asked 
his brother to tell him a tale to enliven the oc- 
casion, 08 it was miserable lying down there with 
only the glimmering light of a little oil lamp. 
The elder brothersaid: “ All right, I'll tell you 
one out of our own experience,” and began :— 

“Onee upon a time there lived a very great, 
learned, and wealthy king, but he was very 
proud. This pride led the poor king to the 
direst ruin and grief. One day, when going 
about with hisarmy, challenging other kings to 
come and fight with him, one great and powerfal 
king appeared and conquered him, The defeated 
king escaped with his wife and two sons to the 
sea, hoping to find some vessel, wherein he and 


his family might embark, and get away to 


some foreign land, and there forget all their 
troubles. After walking several miles they 
reached the seashore, and found a vessel about 
to sail; but alas! the captain of that vessel 
proved to be a very wicked man. He took the 
beautiful queen, and then, when the king and 
his two sons were going to embark, some men, 


hired by the captain, kept them back till the | 


vessel had sailed ont of sight. Oh! what o 
terrible time that was for the poor king! With 
what a sorrow-sick heart he turned away with 
his two sons! He walked many miles, not 
knowing whither be went, till he came to 
a swiftly-flowing river. As there was no 
bridge or boat near, he was obliged to wade 
across. He took one of his boys and got over 
safely, and then was returning for the other, 
when he stumbled over astone, lost his footing, 
and was carried away by the fierce waters ; and 
has not been heard of since. 

“You can imagine the state of the two boys. 
Tt was night and they had neither food nor 
bedding, nor did they know where to go, nor 
how to get to one another. At length a fisher- 
man came along in his boat and secing these 


two boys crying he took them into his boat, | 
and afterwards to hia house, and got very fond 


of them, and so did his wife, so that they both 








tate 


year or two ago, all this happened, and — 


the two boys are supposed by every one to be 
the fisherman's two realsons. © brother, weare 
these two boys! And there you have my story.” 

The story was so interesting and its finish so 
wonderfal, that the younger brother was more 
awake than before, 
tracted theattention of another. Themerchant’s 
promised wife, who happened to be lying awake 
at the time, and whoge room was separated from 
the shop by the thinnest of partitions only, over- 
heard all that had been said. She thought 
within herself, “Sarely these two boys must be 
my own sons,” 

Presently she was sitting beside them and 
began asking them all sorts of questions, Two 
years or more had made a great difference in 
both of the boys, but there were certain signs 
that a hundred years would never efface from 
a mother's memory. These together with the 
answers whichshe had elicited from them assured 
her that she had found her own sons again, The 
tears streamed down her face a9 she embraced 
them, and revealed to then that she was the 
queen their mother, about whom they had just 
boen speaking, 

She told them all that happened to her since 
had been parted from them: how the cap- 


, tain of the vessel, finding that heshould never he 


able to get her to live with him, had sold her 
tothe rich merchant : how this rich merchant 
had been very kind to her, and really loved her, 
and was a thoroughly good man, besides being 
clever and wealthy ; and how she, thinking 
that she should never meet with her husband, 
their father again, had promised to marry this 
merchant at the end of two years, only tires 
days of which remained now, She explained 
that she did not like the merchant enough to 
become his wife, and so she wished to contrive 
some plan for getting rid of him. | 
“The plan is,’ she said, “for me lend 
to the merchant that you ston sieg ee 
me. [ will pretend to be very angry, and nak 
give him any peace, till he froes to the king and 


ie his Majesty to punish you. Then the 
| king will send for you in great wrath, and will 


inquire about this matter. In re ly you must 
. = cy ; = to. : 
say that it is all a mistake, for yon aida Sacork 


me as your own mother, and in proof of 
this you will ber his Majesty to send and 


/ fetch me, that I may corroborate what you say, 
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Then will I declare you to be my own dear 
sons, aud beseech the king to allow moe te go 
free of this merchant and live with you where 
I may choose for the rest of my days.” 

The sons consented to her proposal, and the 
next night, when the merchant, also, was sleep- 
ing on the premises, the woman raised a great 
shout, so that everybody was awakened by the 
noise, The merchant asked what was the matter. 

“The two boys, who look after your shop, 
have tried to violate me; so I shouted, in order 
that they might desist.” 

Hearing this the mérchant was much enraged. 
He immediately bound the two boys, and as soon 
as there was any chance of seeing the king, he 
had them taken before his Majesty and explained 
the reason of their thus appearing before him, 

“ What have you to say i in defence of your- 
selves?’ inquired the king, ‘‘ Because, if this 
is troe we will at once order the execution 


of both of yon. Isthis the gratitude youmanifest | 


for all my kindness and condescension towards 


you p Say quickly what you may have to say.” 


“ Oking, our benefactor, we are not affrighted 

by your words and looka; for we are true 
servants. We have not betrayed your Majesty's 
trost in us; but have always tried to fulfil your 
Majesty's wish to the utmost of our power. 
The charges brought against os by the merchant 
fre not correct. We have not attempted to 
violate his wife; we have rather always re- 
garded her as our own mother. May it please 
your Majesty to send for the woman and 
inquire farther into this matter. 
- The king assented, and the woman was 
bronght. “‘Is this true," he ssid, “which the 
merchant, your affianced husband, witnesses 
against the two boys.” 

“() king,” she replied, “the boys, whom you 
gave to help the merchant have most carefally 
tried to car 
before last Toverheard theirconversation. The 
elder was telling the younger brother a tale,— 
made up out of his own experience, so he said. 
Tt was a tale of a conceited king who had been 
conquered by another mightier than he, and 
obliged to fly with his wife and two children 
to the Ben, There, through the vile trickery of 
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awork by Petrus J Ifcasus, a Christian Jew, wholivedio | 


y out your wishes. But the night 


| Bist as Redan aps story of “8 Swet-Hasan 


the captain of a vessel, the wife was stolen and 
taken away to far distant regions, where she 
became engaged to a wealthy trader; while the 
exiled king and his two sons wandered in 
another direction, till they came to a river, 
where the king was drowned. The two boya 
were found by a fisherman and brought up by 
him as his own sons. 

“ These two boys, O king, are before yon, and 
Tam their mother, who was taken away and sold 


| a3 a wife to the trader, and who after two days 


must altogether live with him. For I promised 
that if within a certain space of time I should 
not meet with my dear husband and two 
gons again, then I would be his wife. But I 
beseech your Majesty to relieve me of this man. 
I donot wish to marry again, now that 1 have 
my twosons. For the reason that I might get 
an audience of your Majesty, this trick was 
arranged with the two boys,” 

By the time the woman had finished her 
story, the king’s face wag suffused with tears, 
and he was trembling visibly, Presently, 
when he had slightly recovered, he left the 
throne, and walking towards the woman and 


the two boys embraced them long and fervently. 


“You aro my own dear wife and children,” 
he cried, “‘God has sent you back to me; J, 
the king, your husband, your father, waa not 
drowned, as you supposed ; but was swallowed 
by a big fish and nourished by it for some days, 
and then the monster threw itself upon the 
shore and T was extricated. A potter and his 
wife had pity on me and taught me their trade, 
and I was just beginning to earn my living by 
making earthen vessels, when the late king of 
this country died and I was chosen king by the 
elephant and the falcon,—I, who am now 
sianding here.” 

Then his Majesty ordered the queen and her 
twosons to be taken to the palace, and he ex- 
plained his conduct to the people assembled. 
The merchant was politely dismissed from the 
country. As soon as the two princes were old 
enough to govern the country, the king commit- 
ted to them the charge of all affairs, while he 
retired with his wife to some quiet place and 


spent the rest of his days in peace." 
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THE LAST YEARS OF SHAH SHUJA‘A, WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE 


AFFAIRS OF HIRAT. 
Translated from the Trikh Sultént of Sultén Muhammad Khén Bérukedi. 
BY E. REHATSEK. 2 


In his preface the author of the Turikh 
Sultini, who is probably still living, mentions 
the sources used by him when compiling his 
work—some already well-known to us—which 


are as follows :—For geographical and statisti- 


cal information the Grammar of Goldsmith 


(sic), the Mirdtu'lwazah and the Jdm-i-Jam;— 
for the rise of Islim and the Lédi and Sir — 


dynasties, the Tirith-i-Farishtah, Sir John 
Malcolm (ic) and the Mahzan Afghdniah ; for 
the history of the Ghiljai and Durrani tribes 
the Jahin-kushdi-Niédiri and the Majm‘a 
Abddli; for the Saddozii dynasty the Memoirs 
of Shih Shuja‘a written by himself; and for 
the affairs of the Mulammadszdi dynasty the 
information given by the Sardar Sher ‘Ali Khan 


gon of the deceased Sardir Mohrdil Khin 


Mohammadzii, by Qazi ‘Abdu’r-Rahmin Khan, 
and by the author's own father; as well as by 
several other Barukzi and Durrint chiefs, all 
of whom were still alive when the book wag 
written, and whose statements the author 


trusted the more as they had themselves taken — 


an active part in the events described in it, 


The Térikh Sultdni, which consists of 291 


pages 8vo, was completed in 1865, but was litho- 
graphed only in 1881 after the author's return 
from a pilgrimage to Makkah, The author is 
a Birokeai, and describes events from an 
Afghan standpoint. He gives a promise of 
impartiality in his preface, and not only has 
he kept this, but, as will appear from the foot- 
notes illustrating the translation, he is also 
remarkably correct in his facta and dates; the 
difference in the latter from those in Kaye's 
War in Afghdmstin amounting generally to a 


few days only,—and as to the former, we 


possess no means ofimpugning them. He had 
not at his disposal the farrago of despatches, 
reports and correspondence upon which Earo- 
pean historians base their accounts, but he 
natorally possessed a better insight into the 


affairs of his own country than any foreigner 


could possibly have. 

Thus he very soon discovered the insignificant 
position of Shih Shuja‘s, as a more puppet in 
the hands of the English officers, and often 
alludes to it aa though it were a matter of 
course. The outbreak of the 2nd November 





1841 at Kabul he ascribes to the fact that 
Nizimu'ddaulah, the newly appointed wasir, 


| who was a Birnkzii, had procured an orde: 


from Sir W, Macnaghten for the deportation 
of five Durrani Khins to Peshiiwar, This made 
them determine to rise the yery next day in 
arms to expel the foreign invaders, and thus 
was bronght on the evacuation of Kabul by 
the British forces. There was no long plot- 
ting, conspiracy or preparation, and the out. 
break would not have taken place, but for the 
obnoxious order issued so rashly and peremp- 
torily. Before this, too, the exile of Samad 
Khan Popaleai, which the same Nizimu'ddaulah 


induced Sir W. Macnaghten to decree, accord- 
|} ing to onuranthor foreboded evil, and 1 





nee wits} 
a canse of rnin to Shih Shuja‘s, and of despair 
to the population as well as to the army. 
This opinion, however, must be an exaggerated 
one, unless Samad Khin was a man of very 
great local influence ; but for all we know, such 


may actually hove been the case. General 


Elphinstone, althongh he was commander of 
the British forces, is not even once mentioned, 
and this must be attributed to the fact, ihat 
being an invalid, scarcely able to monnt a 
horse, he never appeared in public and remained 
totally unknown to the Afghiins; whilst the 
political officer, Sir W. Macnaghten, who 
transacted all business, was by them considered 


‘supreme, and is accordingly called the pleni- 


potentiary wasirand even Lord, by our author, 
With this preamble we may now proceed to 
the translation itself :— 

On the seventh of the sacred month Zu'lq‘adah 
1250 A.H. [7th March 1835 A.D.] Shih Shuja‘a 


departed by way of Sind to the town of 


| Lodiini, where he lived for a while quietly, but 


allowed aspirations to royal power to occupy 


his mind, as will be narrated. 


He had spent all his life in campaigning and 
fighting, but unprofitably, as he himself states 
in his Memoirs :-—“Tt is evident to the minds 
of intelligent persons that great Sultans have 
encountered many adversities of this kind 
and that most of them have suffered hardshipa 
in times which favoured Mein upstarts, ba 
and my adherents have never been, and are 
not now, much dismayed by the flight of our 




















troops, the inconstancy ‘of eotank and the 
eens of marching; but we are aggrieved at 

equences, and our hearts are lacerated, 
ae we have been disappointed, in spite of 
most strenuous efforts, in the realization of our 
hopes. We underwent immense trouble in 
collecting troops and stores for the contest, but 
all in vain. Nevertheless the portals of divine 





beneficence are open, and my hands are | 


eee As long 
as the soul bestrides the charger of thy body, 
© Shaja‘a Shih [i.e. Valiant King], never let 
the reins of hope escape from thy hands! If 


treacherous fortune break thy heart a hondred | 


times, comfort it again and again, trusting in 
the aid of God; for it is not unlikely that the 
of an humble suppliant.” 


After Shih Shuja‘a had spent fully four | 


years in the town of Lodiini, the Queen of | 


England, having conceived the design of con- 
quering Afghinistan," ordered Lord Auckland, 
the Governor-General of the Company of Hin- 
dustin, to onltivate the friendship of Shah 
Shuja‘a. Accordingly Lord Auckland appointed 
Mr. [sic] William Macnnghten, the envoy 
fat Lihor}] to be commander of the army 
which was to aid Shih Shoja‘a, and this envoy 


concluded between the three powers, namely, | 


the English, Ranjit Singh [of Lahor] and Af- 
ghinistin, a treaty, the contents of which were 
as follows:—Firstly, that an English ormy 
shall accompany Shih Shuja‘a to Kabul, and 
restore to him the country of his ancestors. 


Secondly, that no one shall claim the countries | 


subject to Ranjit Singh on this side of the 
river [Indus] or on the other side in Sind, the 
Sabah of Kaémir and Peshiwar with ita de- 


- pendencies, and the Sibah of Multan with its 


surrounding districts: and that the said Shih 
shall, after the capture of Kabul and of Qanda- 
hir, send annually to Ranjit Singh by we of 
if horses, exquisite and abundant 
Soria taataliay delicious fruits, which 
Ranjit Singh shall in his turn reciprocate by 
not failing annually to forward to the court 


of Shih phae's Indian goods of high value, — 





+ declaration of the Governor-General, dated 
in the, Lst Gotabar isss, however, runs thas :—"'The 
Governor-General confidently hopow that the Shéh will 
be epecdily replaced on hia throne by his subjects ae 
noe gh ed and when once be shall be secured 1 


independence ty of Afeht isthe 
Siiuliaied, the Beta ary wil be witb 
the so-called tripartite treaty, the a Whole of 
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such as Kaimir shape, goldnns lunghis (tar- 
bans], Simkhdbs (brocades], dc. according to 
his reqairements. Thirdly, that whatever 
sums may enter the treasury of the Shah by 
way of good fortune from some Durrani Khin- 
gidahs or from others, shall be equally divided 
between him and Ranjit Singh. Fourthly, 


| that Ranjit Singh shall send annually to the 


Shih a subsidy of two lakhs of qulddr rupees 
(ie. of the Nainakshahi or Guldir currency] 
and five thousand Musalmin sawdre from the 
town of Peshawar; and that a portion of the 
Sind country shall, from generation to genera- 
tion, belong to the Shah, Fifthly, that if 
doring the reign of the Shih in Afghanistan 
any calamity threaten him from the western 
side he shall avert it, but in case of his inability 
to do so singly, he shall ask aid from the 
English and from Ranjit Singh, in conjunction 
with whom the said trouble shall be removed." 

The above treaty having been agreed to, and 
duly signed, Shih Shuja‘a started on the 
23rd of the great month Sh‘abin in the year 
1255 [lst November 1839]° with the English 
army, resembling the waves of the sea and led 
by Mr. [sic] William Macnaghten, from the 


town of Shikirpdr [in Sind]. After viewing 
| the presents of Ranjit Singh and the gifts of the 


Nawab Bahawal Khin ‘Abbasi [of Bahiwalpir], 
which consisted of Arab horses, camels, two 
big cannons, a sum of money, cloths of gold 


and silk, with many other exquisite goods, pro- 


perly exposed in order, according to ancient 
usage, the Silibs of exalted dignity [1.¢. the 
English Commanders] desired the English 
troops which had joined the standard of Shah 
Shuja‘s, to salute him; and they, havingadorned 
themselves according to their custom, paid 
their respects to him, whereat he was as pleased 
as if the seven climates had fallen under his 
sway, and presented the officers with pashminahs 
(woollen cloths), whilst he gave cash to the 
soldiers, Then the Amira of Sind were asked 
for tribute, but as they were filled with evil 
intentions, they first prepared to fight : how- 
ever, after seeing English troops arriving by 
water and by land in countless numbers, 





which may be perused in a far more correct forcen, in Vol. 
L pp. T1521 of Kaye's History of the Wor in Afgé finiatilee, 
The treaty waa concluded and signed at Libor on the 26th 
June 

? The date iven abore is too late, bab] 
eopyist’ emistake,not the author's, “ “tne tli aad hacon 
tingent moved from Shikdrpir on ' Kaye's 
History of the War in Ajgh miatin, Voll Lp aie p. 412, fosineee. 
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like the waves of the boisterous sea, they 


yielded and paid the sum of twenty-eight ldkha 
of rupees according to the previous custom, 
of which amount the Sibiba [the English] 


gave fifteen ldkhs to Ranjit Singh, and thirteen — 


to the Shih, as had been agreed upon, 

After that the two allied powers marched in 
the direction of Qandahir till they reached 
Knudni, which is thirty karahs distant from the 
town of Abmadshiht. The Sardirs of Qan- 
dahar, desirous for an encounter, hastened 
with their infantry and cavalry to the fort 
of Fathu'llah Khai, which was near, and gar- 
risoned it, About this time Kadi Khim Moh- 


mand, a celebrated trooper, in the service of 


the Qandahir Sardira, stole an elephant belong- 
ing to Mr, William Macnaghten whilst grazing, 


and took it away. At this period alao Hiji | 


EKhiin Kakari dissolved his connection with the 
Bardira, and presenting himself with his follow- 
ers to the Shih during the night, informed 
him that certain of them, who had the day be. 
fore given ont that they would make a night 


attack [on the English], had mounted their | 
horses under that pretext and had returned to | 


the town," whence they had taken their families 
and had fled towards Persia. 
The next day the united armies marched on 


together and halted near the canal of Fathn'lish | 


Ehin, where the Sardira had been stationed. 
On the 12th of the glorious month Safar, on o 
Bunday, in the year 1255 [27th April 1839)* 


the troops pitched their tents on the outskirts — 


of Qandahir, and on the next day Shih Shoja‘a 
went with Mr. Macnaghten and his compa- 


nions to the castle of the city, where they took — 


up their abode. Shih Shuja‘a undertook no 
business without their consent, and commenced 
to administer the civil and military affairs of the 
country under a constant anxiety to please them, 
He summoned from the Garmsir [in Southern 
Afghanistan] an Ishiqzii, Haji Dost Mabammad 
Khin by name, who was a son of Sardar 
Madad Khiin, and showed him abundant 
favours. Of all the Sardira he honoured the 
two Hajis most, namely the one just named, and 
Haji Taj Mohammad Khan Kikart, better known 
as Haji Khan (and mentioned above], 


concluded a new troaty with Shah Shuja‘a, 
* Tho namo of the town is not given by tho author, 
. but it wih probal Qandahdr iit go 
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In Qandahir the English commanders again | 


pan ol: Ep, 422, haa the 2th April, which | 


the contents of which were as follows:— 
Firstly, that on the part of the English Govern- 
ment an envoy shall always remain with 
Shih Shuja's, who on his part shall likewise 
keep one with the English for the transaction 
of business. Secondly, that Shih Shuja‘a shall 
admit no European into his service nor into his 
country, without first informing the Sibibs of 
exalted dignity [i.2. the English administra- 
tors] and obtaining their consent, Thirdly, 
that the regular troops of the English shall 
be under the command of their own officers 
for the performance of duties approved of by 
both powers, but that the number of officers 
and of English administrators shall not exceed 
fifty persons; and that the wages of the said 
troops shall be paid by Shih Shuja'a from the 
treasury of hisown government. Fourthly, that 
in commercial matters the English administra- 
tors shall be permitted to take any measures, 
which in their opinion will promote the welfare 
of traders. This treaty between the two 
governments was concloded on the 7th May 
1839 ALD., i.e the 22nd of the glorious month 
Safar 1255 A.H.* 

_ Meanwhile a strange event took place, which 
became an occasion of dismay to all Musal- 
mins, and especially to the Afghins. One 
day a maiden was walking from the city 
towards the villages, when one of the white 
soldiers (yeki ds sipdhidn gérah) under the 
influence of drink, forcibly took hold of her, 
carried her into a dry water-course, and dia. 
honoured her. The cries of the girl attracted 
the attention of some persons by the roadside, 
and when what had taken place became 
known, her father collected a great crowd and 
went to the royal darbér to seek justice. Shih 
Shuja‘a had really no authority, and the Sahih 
of exalted dignity made abundant excuses; but 
the circumstance appeared so ubominable to 
all the Musalmins, especially to the Afghiina, 
an unosually hot-tompered and jealous race 

that although they remained outwardly quiet 
from fear, the blood of the Durrini Khans 
boiled with rage, and they said to each other :— 

“What will become of onr honour, | 





when the 


| | : Ogorated by 


evident that the authority of the Pidshih ig 


© Kaye says nothing about this n 5 only’ 
Gasori bes the ehow held on the Sek fare in nh sala : 
Qandab‘rasa rooognition of the duorercien. “ ries 
whole affair was a lamentable failure.” Vol, Lp. 4g5.. 
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merely imiege? Although all the Durrint 
Khins, especially Hajt Dost Mubammad Khin 
Ishaqzii ond Haji Khin Kikari, gave evident — 


proofs of their grief, they managed to retain 
their equanimity externally; and their dis- 
pleasure became known to the Shah only during 
the march for the subjugation of Kabul, when 
they began to manifest their discontent, the 
first cause of which was the above-mentioned 
misadventure of the maiden, and the second 
was the disappointment of Hiji Khin in the 
hope he had cherished of obtaining the high 
post of Wazir of Afghanistan. 


After having on the llth of Rabi'n's-aint | 


1256 A.H. [24th June 1839] appointed the 
Shihzidah Fath Jang to be Hakim [Governor] 
of Qandahir, and the Sardir Mohammad ‘Ata 
Khan, son of the Sardar Samandar Khin Bamf- 
wii to be his Lieutenant, the Padshih marched" 
with the English commanders and their war- 
like troops in the direction of Kabul; whilst 
Haji Dist Muhommad Ishiqzii, Hijt Khin 
Kikari, Muhammad Taqi Khin Vakil, Niirn’d. 
din Khin son of Yahya Khin Bimizii, with 


most of the Durrini Khins, excepting Sikindar | 


Khifin Bimizii, obtained leave for a few days on 
the pretence of not having prepared baggage for 
the march, and remainedin Qandahir. The Eng- 
lish army reached Ghazni on the 17th of Rabr- 
n's-4ini [30th June 1899)," and after the Salubs 
of exalted dignity had reconnoitred all sides of 
the Higir (Castle) of Ghazni, they expressed 
to each other an opinion that Major Leech 
and Mnjor Todd had drawn up a defective 
plan of it and had described it in a manner differ- 
ent from the reality, and said that if such had 
not been the case, they would not have left 


their siege-guns at Qandahir, After that they | 


came down. [from the heights] in the vicinity 
of Mazir ‘Ali Laliin the rear of the minarets, 


and selected position. Next day, when the — 


Sihibs of exalted dignity were considering 
how to conquer the fort, news arrived that 
a Ghiljiit, Mihtar Misi by name, who dwelt 


in the town of Zarmiit, was about to arrive by | 
-way of the mountains, with twelve thonsand 


men, for the purpose of fighting, and that 
Mohammad Afzal Ehiin, the son of the Amir 


Dist Muhammad Eluin, was likewise ready for — 


a contest, and was stationed at a- distance of 
two karale with two thougand wowiirs. Shih 
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 Shuja‘a instantly despatched theinfantry, which 
was at band with two cannons, to moot them, 


and the ghdris [erescentaders] having been 
shamefully defeated after a brief contest, fled 
into the mountains. During the second night 
ut two o'clock in the morning Mr. William 
Macnaghten came to the Piidshah [Shih 
Shuja‘s] and informed him that in two hours 
amine would be sprung, and the Hisir of 
Ghazni conquered ; and asked the Pidshah if 
he would like to witness the spectacle by ascend- 
ing to the top of Bahldl Salub's 2i¢ra? [shrine], 
Accordingly the Pidshih immediately betook 
himself with a few courtiers to the said locali- 

ty, and as soon as he atrived on the one side 
the English cannons were fired, whilst on the 
other the mine wassprung; whereon the gate 
of Bahlil was blown up by the force of the 
gun-powder and razed to the ground :—as the 


| Kaémiri poet Hamid says :-— 


Suddenly the fire rose high from the fort : 

Its smoke eent o lasso to the celestial sphere. 

From the earth a conflagration Lecint 

Like the fire of hell up to the s 

When it cvectisind Sat fustwill from, he 

roota, 

The fire and smoke became such, 

That the planet Mara was of the companions of 

the pit.” 

The Shih blazed up like fire from joy: 

He ordered the troops to attack. 

All the English forces having entered the 
city indulged in plunder and rapine, co that 
those died whose eup of life had become 
brimful with the wine of fate ; and the rest, men 
and women, haying been captured, were thrown 
into prison. The SardirGhulim Haidar Khan, 


gon of the Amir Dést Muhammad Khin, who 


had been the Hakim [Governor] of Ghazni, 
being desirous of avoiding the consequences 
of such a calamity [as imprisonment], intended 
to let himself down from the ramparts of 
Malik Muhammad Khin by means of -a lasso, 
but hesitated to throw himself down; and 
having prepared to submit to the decree of 
God, fell likewise, after a while, with his family 
into the grasp of fate and waa confined ;—as 
Hamid the KaSmiri poet saya :-— 
When that ripe man, was bound with rw 
hidea, 
The sphere eaid:-—"A royal falcon came into 
the net." 





® On the 2st of Ju 1339, Kaye op. cil., Vol. I. p. 47. 
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He was taken to Shah Shnja‘n-n'l-Mulk who, 
after threatening and reproving him, spared 
his life at the intercession of the English, to 
whose camp he was then conveyed. Yaqiit 
Khan, the eunuach, with others, was ordered to 
take charge of him and of his family. 

This event cansed so much uneasiness to 
Afzal Khan that he went to his father, who 
was encamped with his army at Arghandii, and 
gave him a trne account of it ; whereon the Amir 
Dist Muhammad Khiin despatched his brother 
Nawib Jabbir EKhin to Shih Sbhuja‘a and 
to the English, under the pretext of making 
arrangements for his family, but in reality to 
ascertain thestate ofaffairs. The Nawab elicited, 
after many interviews, the answer from the 
English, that if the Amir Dést- Mubammad 
Khin with his family would consent to go to 


Hindustin, the English Government would cer-— 


tainly give him one lakh of rupees per annum; 
and he returned and conveyed this information 
to the Amir Dést Mohammad Ehin. 

The Amir, meanwhile, experienced much 
faithlessness and ingratitude from his own 
troops, who, under the Khin Shirin Khan 
Qizlbésh, broke out into open revolt against 


him, robbing him publicly, and committing — 


depredations of provisions and goods even in 
his owncamp. This so distressed the Amir that 
he blew up lis powder magazine and fleeing with 
his family im.the direction of Turkistiin, took 
refuge with the Pidshih of Bokliré, as will 
be narrated if it pleaseth Allah the Most High. 

The Durrant Khins who had, as mentioned 
above, remained in’ Qanduhir to make pre- 
parations for their troops, did not leave it until 
they heard of the conquest of Ghazni, when 
they hastened as quickly aa they could to 
Kabul, Shih Shuja‘a, in concert with the 
English, then despatched a number of troops in 
command of Captain Outram and of Haji Khan 
Kakari, in pursuit of the Amir Dist Muham- 


mad Khan, but as the Haji was negligent, he | Sardir Amir Muhammad Khin, who were all 


returned some time afterwards without affect- 
ing his purpose; and when Captain Outram 


When Shih Shuja‘a entered Kabul with the . 


English commanders and the English army 





retinue of the Shihzidah. 





the administration of military and civil a! 


of the English, that not a hair's breadth of 
difference arose between them. He appointed 


‘Mirza Haidar “Ali Eiin, the army-writer, with 


the approbation of Colonel Claude Martin 
Wade, to be always with the Salubs of exalted 
dignity as an agent and secretary. He fike. 
wise so managed the transactions between the 
two powers, as to maintain and to augment 


- mutual harmony. 


When Shih Shuja‘a had become convinced # 
the tardiness of the Qandahir Khiins in arriving, 


and of the negligence of Hiji Khin Kikari in 


pursuing the Amir Dést Muhammad Khan, he 
east into prison the said Haji Khin, and the 
Haji Dést Mohammad Khan Ishiqzfi, and also 
Nab Amir Birnk«ii, Mullé Rashid Barukzli and 
Aqi Husain First-zubiin, the last three of whom 
had been confidential advisers of the Amir Ddst 
Mohammad Khin. He had also several other 
men, who were Khing in Kibnl, taken and 
put into prison. Hiji Dist Muhammad Khan 
Ishigzii died in captivity from o disease he 
had, and thus liberated himself from the prison 
of thia perishable world. After this Haji 
Ehin Kikari waa set at liberty. 

When the Shihzidah Timi, the eldest son of 
Shih Shuja‘a arrived"*in company with Colonel 
Clande Martin Wade from the Paitjib and 
Peshiwar through the Khaibar Pass, “Abdao'sh- 
shukir Khao Ishigeii, who had daring thirty 
years been plenipotentiary agent of the Pidshih 
at Lodiana, likewise arrived at Kabul in the 
The  Pidshih, 
after bestowing upon him a robe of honour, 
with the approval of the English, made him 
Wazir and Niib of his government. Some time 
afterwards Sardir Muhammad Zamin Khin, 


| son of Nawib Asad Khin, with his son and 


brothers, Sardir Amir Mohammad ‘Uimin, 
son of Nawib Samad Khiin, and the song of the 


consins of the Amir Dist Muhammad Khiin, 
arrived. They kept up their position and 
dignity, and the English showed them many 
ovilities ; and although the honours enjoyed 
by the Birukzii tribe were extremely distasteful 


acting so closely in conformity with the wishes er . 5 
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After an uninterrupted sojourn of nearly four 
lunar months, when the trees had lost their 


foliage, and the snow was falling, the Shih 


determined to spend the winter at Jallilabid, 
and departed from Kibul on the 24th Sh'‘abin 
[2nd November 1839] after having appointed 
‘the Shiheidah Timir to be governor of Kiibul 
with ‘Abdu'sh-shukir Khan for his lieutenant, 
and Alexander Burnes, who remained behind as 
his agent, It happened also that whilst the Pid- 
shih and the English were dwelling at Nimla, 
the Shahzidah Mohammad Akbar, who wns the 
moat intelligent son of the Shih, and cousin to 
Dist Muhammad EKhin, died ofa Brave malady, 
so that a further stay at Bigh-Nimla was un- 
bearable to the Shih, He, therefore, sent the 
corpse to Lamghin, where it was bnried in the 
vicinity of the blessed mazir of [the saint] 
Mibtarlak, and himself departed to Jalli- 
libdd. 

Onarriving there, Sayyid Hashim, the Hikim 
of the town of Kuner, and o partizan of the 
fear to come in to pay homage, and so was 
[held to be] refractory, Accordingly a detach- 
ment of English troops with several cannons 
and one hundred sawira of * Abdn'llah Khin 
Chakzii were despatched under the command of 
Mr. (nc) Macgregor to remove Sayyid Hashim, 
and to instal in his place Bahdu'ddin Khan. 
Sayyid Hashim took refuge in his fort and stood 
the siege bravely several days, whereon the 
English determined to undermine and blow up 
the gate, as they had done at Ghazni. But 
after they had done so, they found, when 
making the assault, that an extremely thick 
wall had been erected in rear of the gate, and 
they could effect nothing, The rain being very 
violent, and the assault fruitless, the English 
wore compelled to return to their tents, 
Meanwhile Sayyid Hishim, who was very 
frightened, considered this opportunity to be 
the best forescaping. Accordingly he mounted 
a charger and fled into the mountains, where- 
on the «above-mentioned officers installed 
Bahin'ddin Ehin in his place and returned 
to Jallilibid. On the other hand ‘Abdu'l-‘Aztz 
Khin Jabbir Ghiljii, who was'a confidential 
friend of the Amir Dist Muhammad Khin, 


and whose foster-sister the Amir had married, | 
the courtezans was getting very brisk, and that 


having previously found grace with the Pid- 


| respects; but being overcome by groundless 
fear went instead to the muiz‘a of Safedkoh. 


His apprehensions arose from his pereciving 
that the Pidshih bore nothing but the title, 
and that in reality the English Government 
enjoyed all the power. Fanaticism was an 
additional motive for his retirement, from 


| which no friendliness could draw him. Ac. 


cordingly the Government determined to raze 
all his fortlets to the ground; but he pos- 
sessed in Jaikin on the outskirts of the 
Safedkih a strong fort rising‘into the bine 


| sky, and eluding all the efforts of the ‘ admil-of 


the Ghiljiis to destroy it, Some troops were 


~therefore despatched, who effected that pur- 


pose. An English force was also sent in 
command of Mr. (sic) Conolly, because the 
Ehokis, who live to the south of Jallilibid, had 
revolted and refused to pay their dunes, but 
before the troops arrived they agreed to pay. up 
on condition that a reduction should be made. 
A reduction of twelve hondred rupees was 
granted. Moreover, the road through the 


| Khaibar Pass and from Jallaldbad to Kabul 


being infested by robbers, an agreement of the 
happiest kind was concluded with the Ghiljii 
Khins and chiefs of those parts, so that hence- 
forth no traveller was molested. 

After this Shih Shuja‘a andertook a pilgrim- 
age to the blessed tomb of Mihtarlak (to whom 
be salutation!) which is situated in Lamghin, 


where Mirzi Ibrihim Khan, the munshibdshi 


of the Government, who was the Hikim of 
the Tajtks in Lamghiin, entertained the troops 
and the Pidshih with handsome banquets. 
The Pidshih then returned again to Jallilabid, 
and remained there till he went in company 
with the English officers to Kabul, where he 
arrived on the last of the victorious month of 
Safar in 1256 [2nd May 1840). 

While the English officers were on their way 
from Qandahir they had approved of the mitz‘a 
Dillin Rabat, which is situated on the western 
mitz'a of Chashmi Muguor, and conceived the 
idea of building a fort there. Accordingly 
the Shihridah Timtr was sent in that direction 


with English troops, and returned, after on 


absence of some months. 
Meanwhilesome well-meaning persons brought 
to the notice of Sidh Shoji‘a that the trade of 


any man [i.¢. British soldier] could satisfy his 








some females splendidly attired and bewitch- 
ingly adorned were boldly frequenting the 
houses of profligates as often as they chose; 
but that this increase in wickedness would 
inflame the religious sentiments of the popula- 
tion ; [saying :]— 
“Tf no one stems this torrent 
Tt will produce much devastation.” 

Shah Shoja‘a being frightened by ‘these 
words, alluded to them covertly and enigmati- 
eally in a conversation with Mr, William 
Macnaghten, who replied :-—* Whenever sol- 
diers are prohibited from doing such things, 
they become subject to nnaccustomed mala- 
dies." As the Shah desired to please the 
English he said nothing more on the subject. 

As long as Mulli ‘Abdu’sh-shukir Ishuiquit 
enjoyed full power, by his good management 
of affairs the Pidshih's total want of 
authority didnot become publicly known, till 
a man became obstreperous, on the strength of 
his friendship with Alexander Burnes, about 
criers being sent through the city (of Kibul) 
to fix the price of grain, or on account of 
some other trouble. ‘Abdn'sh-shukir Khan 
reproved him for form's sake, and some per- 
sons in the crowd taking the part of the man 
said :—“ If the Pidshih has no authority, why 
should ‘Abdu'sh-shukir be cajoled 2?” A mess 
senger of Burnes soon after arrived, and Mulli 
‘Abdu’sh-shukiir [instead of resenting this im- 
pertinence] made excuses to him, saying :— 
“I did not know that the mon was your 
dependent.” However, while he was wazir he 
kept [the real state of] matters secret, and 
managed affairs so smoothly, that the popula- 
tion trusted the Shih:— 

Appoint a God-fearing man over the subjects, 


kingdom, 

But Mr. Maonaghten and Alexander Burnes 
disregarded all consequences, and being dis. 
pleased with "Abdu'sh-shukir on account of the 
abovementioned. fracas, removed him from hig 


‘Usmiin Khan, the son of the Wazir Wafidar 
Khiin, because he always acted according to 
the wishes of the English, 

Abont this time Shih Shnjaw received 
Lae Wie Se es Site ea 


aa signee ch. tL, r. lhl 


Poor Edward Conolly (Arthur's next brother) has | 
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| Khan meeting them like» furio 


‘arrived at Halm, and had made from thence, 
with the aid of the Azbaks an atinack npon 


gone to Kohistin, Mir Masjndi Khiin, who 
was a Sayyid of anthentic descent, had there 
upon made preparations for a ghard [crescen- 


| tade] to accelerate the arrival of the Amir 


Dost Muhammad Khiin, When Shih Shoja‘a 
became aware of this movement, he despatched 


his son, the Shihzideh Timér with some 
| Durrani sawére, accompanied by Mr. Alexander 


Burnes and General Shiell and their forces, to 
Kohistin. A conflict took place whon the 
troops reached the mitz‘a of Khwijah- Khlzar, 


situated near Charikar and belonging to, Mir 


Masjadi Khin Bahidor, who was bold enongh 
to offer rosistance with only fifty WArTiors ; 
but the artillery scon made a breach in the 
fort-wall and the order to storm it was given. 
The Mir now perceived that his position was 


| hopeless, but as life is of nse only with a 


fair name and a brave one, according to the 
saying, “If thou abide even one moment only 
in the world, bo a man,” it became ne a. 

to sacrifice it. Accordingly, in order to attain 
martymlom, the defenders of the fort ranged 


| themselves with drawn swords on both sides 


of the breach, shouting “We belong to Allah, 
and unto him shall we surely return,"”™ and 
fought so valiantly that they struck down their 
assailonts as they arrived, in such numbers that 
their corpses, heaped one upon the other, might 
almost have served asa ladder for mounting up 
to the fort. Mr. Conolly also having quaffed 
the bitter dranght of death" in this severe 
straggle, the day-book of his life was folded up. 


| When the General (Shiell) peresived that on 
Becanse a virtuous manis the architect of the 


account of the bravery of Mir Masjad? Khin 
it would be impossible to take the fort, he 
gave up the attempt and withdrow his troops 
from the breach. Mir Masjndf Khin, whose 


| bravery wns worthy of all praise, likewien 
| abandoned the fort during the same tp tion 
post, and appointed in his place Mulammad : 


= 68 = i 7 , ht, Hn 
after joining the Amir Disi Mikes’ Ob 


was again attacked. First the Indian trooy 

advanced, but the Sardir Muhammad kent 
| 08 lion cutrmany 
of them to pieces, and those, who survived, 





been killed by = dubious hand gic cull 
Kohistin.” Kaye, Vol. L pr aust & Petty fortress in 
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fled ;"* whereon the English forces advanced and 
he was under the necessity of turning from 
that side to the other. 

The English officers had promised to pay 
a reward of two likis of quldér rupees to any 
one who would slay the Amir Dést Muhammad 
Khan, and bring them his head. He accord- 
ingly, finding no refuge in any other direction, 


was under the necessity of hastening with two | 
wage a yihdd [erescentade] against the English, 


wtcdra in the evening to Macnaghten, who re- 
ceived him honourably, and treated him kindly, 
although he first said:—“The Shih most 
make his salam.""** But innate pride prevented 


the Amir from complying, whereon Mac- 
naghten excused him, acted according to his | 


wishes, and, having afterwards sent for his 
family to Ghazni, forwarded him together 
with them to India. The family remained in 
Lodiini where it was lodged in royal houses, 


but the Amir was sent to Caleuttn, where a | 


yearly stipend of two ldkisof guldar rapes was 
assigned to him. On the other hand, in Kabul 
Shih Shuja‘a was in the sight of intelligent 
persons held as of no account. Indeed his 
dignity hnd departed from him, as if he had 
fallen from heaven down to the earth: 


About this time the Shihzidah FathJang,who | 


was Hikim of Qandahir, felt aggrieved at some 


words that Major Leech had said to him, and | 


having, at the request of Shih Shuja‘a, come 
to Kabul, his own brother Safdar Jang was 
appointed to his post. 

The winter having again become severe, Shih 
Shujat appointed for the second time the 
Shihzidah ‘Timir Governor of Kibul, and 
departed with the English Officers to Jallalabid, 
where the following events took place during 
his sojourn :— 

The Sanko Eheltribe, which lives among the 
various sections of the Shinviris, had robbed 
them of several flocks of sheep, on account of 
some long standing domestic fead. Accord- 
ingly some English troops and a company of the 


. Sowara Jinbiz Shahi [Mounted Royal Body- 


guard] were despatched to punish the Sanko 


4 "The native troo fled like sheep. Emboldeneid 
by the craven. of the British Bui, the Af@hiin 
horses roto forward driving their onenty before them, 
and charging the position of the Britiah 
until almost wit eo of our guna. The Afgbdn 
sabres told with ernel effect upon our mounted men. 


utenants and Crispi 
Dr, Lord waa killed by a shot from a neighbouring 
ated sirbape his ora Calcutta Reriew, Vo 


Vii, for Jannary—June IMy, p. 58; also Kaye, Vol. 1. ‘ 
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Khels, who, however, took refuge in the monn- 
tain passes near them ; so that the troops could 
only destroy and burn their fortlets, and then 
return. 

Another strange erent which happened 
was, that one day Mr. Macgregor produced 
three pieces of paper with the Shih’s seal and 
handwriting on them, addressed to the chiefs 
of Kohistin, inciting them to revolt, and to 


The Shih knew that these writings were 
altogether forgeries, but was amazed on iden- 
tifying his own seal and chirograph. He 
accordingly summoned Mirzi Ibrihim, the 
Monshibashi, into his presence, and asked him 
for an explanation. After a little reflection the 
Mirzi declared that some disloyal person 
must have obtained possession of the three 
papers and skilfully changed the contents by 
erasing for washing out] some words, and sub- 
stituting for them some others of a treacherous 
import. When the manner in which this for- 
gery had been committed became known to 
the Shah he sent for Mr. Macgregor, and pointed 
out to him the vestiges and marks of the first 
writing, which could yet be discerned on the 
papers when attentively examined, whereon his 
suspicions likewise disappeared. The Shih 
then said tothe English officers that the benefits 
they had at times bestowed upon the Biruk- 
vii tribes would all certainly be reqnited by 
treachery, and that they would produce other 
papers of the same kind. 

He also said -—‘ All this is the consequence 
of appointing Nigiimn'ddanlah to be wazsir, 
especially ata time when he has made common 
cause with Jabbir Khan, Muhammad "Usmin 
Khan, Muhammad Zaman Khin, and the 
like, and has made Mirzi Imim, Burdi Khin, 
Mastafi "Abdu'r-Razziq Khiin, Mirza Ahad 
Khin and Naib Amtr Bairukzai his agents. If 
I had possessed any authority I would not 
have left aliveone of the Bairukzais, especially 
the sons of the Sardir Paindi Khin. If you 
deal with the Barakziis according to the 





p. 56k. This contest is described at some length by both, 
and haa been almost literally copied in both these works 
from Mohan Lal's Life of (ha Amir Dist Muhammad, 

Tho conflict is in all the three books called the hattle of 
Purwandurreh be die airatioe betel our text dows not 
mention this name, por i res a8 detailed an ac- 
count of the fight aa theirs; the whole of which, however, 


| as already mentioned, is referable to ove source only, 


@ An Oriental salutation inferring inforiority. 















maxim that a foe is to be reconciled by 


of striking off your enemy's head with the 


sword is the properone. But you can take your 
choice.” As they were, however, expecting 
to concilidte that valiant tribe, they did not 
care to answer the Shih. 


After that the Shih became anxious to make | 


a pilgrimage to the blessed mazér of Mihtarlak 
(to whom be salutation) and to pay a visit to 
his beloved mother, and fulfilled both inten- 
tions. After his return Nizimu'ddanlah, who 
was desirous that no one besides himself should 
enjoy the confidence of the Pidshih’s Gorern- 


ment and of the English officers, considered it | 


proper for his interest to bring about the ruin 
of Ibrihim Munshi, whom the Shih greatly 
trusted. Accordingly he said that Lamghiin, 
which the Tajiks had rented to him, was his 
own freehold, and no solicitations of the Mun- 
shi could extort the money due from him [to 
the Government for it}, nor could the Pidshih 
himself effect anything, becanse he was unwil- 
ling to act against the wishes of the English 
officers (for which reason all the Khins and 
servants of the State despaired of his position, 
and knew that his reign had come to an end). 
Not long after his arrival from Lamghiin, 
Shih Shuja‘a returned in company of the Sabibs 
of exalted dignity to Kibul, and appointed 
with their approbation the Shahzidih Timir to 
be Governor of Qandahir; also his hargam, 
which he had called from Lodiind arrived in 
Kibul in the month Rab‘in's-sini, in the year 
1257 [between 25rd May and 21st June 1841). 
When Nizimnu'ddanlah Muhammad 'Usémin 
Khan, son of Wazir Wafidir Khiin, had attain- 


ed full authority, and knew that his power 


as warir was paramount, he became so puffed 


both low and high degree with equal scorn. 


He kept most of the salaries of the DorrAnt | 


Khans and of others in arrears, so that a few 
of them, whom he believed to be not only 


devoted to his interests, but reckoned as his | 
servants, often brought it to the notice of the 
Pidshih that the Ghuldms™ hod not received | 





“Corps of Ghuldons' of Atmnnd Shir Aba 
by him. Aware that a combination | 









“ther pay but in vain, nntil one day Samad 


Kin Popalzai made the same request as on 
former occasions. As this took place in a 
general Darbdr, the Pidshih was necessarily 
obliged to turn to Nizimu'ddaulah and to 
ask him what he thonght of the complaint, 
and on the latter replying that it was contrary 
to the truth, Samad Khan exclaimed -—* You 
are certainly a liar; you cultivate the friend- 
shipof the Padshih’s enemies, while you canse 
the hearts of all his loyal subjects and well- 
wishers to bleed.” Then mutual and hot 
recriminations followed, to avoid | 

which the Pidshih rose and left the Derbdr 
hall, whereon Nigimu'ddaulah, who had lost all 
self-possession, waited upon Mr. Macnaghten 
with his complaint and said:—* To-day 1 
have been insulted in pablic Darbér, and if no 
reparation is to be made, what answer shall 
I give to-morrow to others? and where shall I 
seek a refuge from their bad acts and impudent 


| words?" Thereon Mr. Muacnaghten indited 


the following letter to Shih Shuja‘a:— 
“Samad Khan is a silly impudent fellow and 
by no means worthy to be present at a royal 
Darbar, If he be expelled from the country 
he will be excused from being present.” The 
Pidshih, who considered the words of the 
English officers os commands from heaven, 


| prohibited him nolens volens from making his 


appearance [in Darbdr], 

The event just narrated became a cause 
of ruin to the Pidshih and of despair to tho 
population, as well as to the army, Indeed 
the wickedness of Nizimu'ddaulah reached at 
last to such a height, that the Padshih could not 
bestow a single copper from the revennes 
upon anybody. He was moreover, from want 


| of authority, unable to continue the allowances 
up and haughty that he treated persons of | 


granted to the blessed mazidrs of ‘dshiga and 
‘arife, which no one had stopped from ancient 
days to the present times : and whenever any one 


appealed to him he only uttered the words 


“orders will be issued,” knowing full well that 

nothing would be done, but being desirons of 

keeping up appearances, | 
(To be continued.) 


and henew called Ghuldm Shdht. Ho # aan a 
respect the ne of Nidir Shih and tectian ae 
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FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. ~ 


No. 1V.—Vémai and the Thieves. 
One night asa party of thieves were prowling 
about in search of booty, they happened to fall 


in with the goddess Vémii,' going along at full _ 


speed with a tray on her head. Taking her 
to be a human being, they eagerly went up to 
her, and found that the tray she carried was 
of selid gold, and contained, besides rice, hankié,? 
and other objects of good omen and a pair of 
dice set with diamonds and pearls. Glad to 


find such valuable beoty within their reach 


they attempted to lay hands on the treasures, 
when Vémiai cried out, in an authoritative 
voice in which was mingled a tone of entreaty, 

—“Keep away, my friends, and touch me not, 
for Tam the goddess Vémai, and am hurrying 
to the palace of the king, unto whom a son 
has been born, in order to write his destiny. 
Pray, therefore, do not detain me,” 

“We would willingly allow you to go,” said 
the thieves, “if you, by way of corroborating 
your statement, tell us what is to be the destiny 
of the king's son.” 

“T regret,” said the goddess, ‘that I am 
unable to gratify your curiosity, for 1 myself 
have no idea at present of what I shall write 
down; Ihave only to throw these dice and 
await the resolt, and then write down the 
secret of the child's destiny jast os it isrevealed 
to me.” 

“Very well then,” said the thieves, “ we 
allow you to go on your errand, on the con- 
dition that, on your return from the palace, you 
tell us the destiny of the boy, as it is revealed 
to you,” 

The goddess agreed to this and departed, 
while the thieves remained where they were, 
awaiting her return. 


After finishing her business at the king's | 


palace Vémai, true to her promise, hastened to 
the spot where she hod left the thieves. As 
she approached them they noticed that che 
was downcast and wore a sad look. Never- 
theless they flocked around her and eagerly 
the destiny of tan Se i the goddess who determines 


oor the bedecte, She is apularly believed to risit 
i aaa 


Ee ele rupert, : isiome people on that pity = 
amen Spoape | 






listened as she thus related to them the destiny 
of the king's son :— 

“This poor boy, Iam sorry to say, has a 
very bad foture before him, although he is born 
a king's son. He will lose his parents at the 
age of twelve and will then be deprived of his 
legitimate possessions by an usurper, who will 
condemn him to pass his life as a prisoner 
within the walla of a castle. He will, how- 
ever, manage to break his bonds after some 
time, and escaping from the castle, will betake 
himself to a jungle, where he will pass the rest 
of his life in ekeing out a precarious sustenance 
by hunting small game," 

Thus saying the goddess departed. The 
thieves, outlaws though they were, loved the 
king, who was good and pious, and were, there- 


fore, very much distressed on learning of the 


misfortunes that were to befall the prince. 
Nearly twelve years after this all that 

Vemii had foretold came to pasa, for the good 

Raji died and his Rani followed him soon 


| after, leaving the poor boy an orphan under 
the care of an uncle, who soon usurped the 


throne for himself, and closely confined his 
nephew ina castle. The thieves, whose sym- 
pathies the prince had enlisted almost from 
his birth, and who were following his fortunes 
all the while, befriended him at this juncture, 
found means to get him outside the prison 
walls, and hid him in a jungle. Knowing, 
however, that the boy was foredoomed to live 
on smal] game they were determined to baffle 
his destiny at least in that porticolar ; so they 
provided him. with a bow and arrows and set 
him to hunt in the jungle, The rabbits, deer, 
and $0 on, as if aware that he was to get his 


| living eat of them, marched past him and 


almost threw themselves in his way, but the 
thieves would, by no means, permit him to 
shoot them; as soon, however, as an elephant or 


such other big game came in sight, they bade 


him discharge his arrows at them. As the forest 
was full of elephants, EDinGOsrCnes, and the like 





on tho fexthand O08 audpicionsa oecasions near the bal 
eridle, They however, do not expect to mee any writ ne 
on the Paper, but are content to believe that ein 
destiny hast been determined during the 

* A red powder weed for marking the forsheaa on 
auspicious Occasions such os Birthdays, Weddings, Ac. 
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the young prince managed to bad one of these 


huge creatures slmost every day, and the sale 
of their hides and tusks realised large sams of 
money. 


In this way the thieves succeeded in baffling — 


the destiny of the boy in one respect, because 


by putting hin in the way of killing large 


game they started him fairly im life as a— 


merchant in ivory and sking,and thus saved 
him from the privations he would otherwise 
have suffered by being doomed to live on small 
game only. 


MUDYANUR PLATES OF SAKA 261 
OF THE BANA KING MALLADEVA-NANDIVARMAN. 
BY LEWIS EICE, C.1E., M.B.A-8. 


This grant consists of five copper-plates, 84 
inches by 21, strung on a metal rimg, uncut, 
which is secured by a metal seal, 74 inches in 

CMSA"! ing in relief the image of the ball 
i, with the san and moon 

above. The outer side of the first plate 
and both sides of the last plate are blank; 
but there are traces of an inscription on the 
former, which has been effaced. From so much 
as appears, it is evidently the beginning of a 
Gaiiga inscription, containing the usual phrases, 





as in the Hosiir and Nagamangala plates, | 


down to Harivarman. The plates belong toa 


resident of Mudyantr (the Mudiyanir of | 


line 28) in the Mulbigal Taluka of the Kolar 
District in Maistr, and were found a few yeara 
ago in the court-yard of his house by some 
boys who were digging about in play. 

It proves to be the charter of a gift of 
the village of Mudiyaniir or in its Sanskrit form 
Chidigrima, to twenty-five Brihmans, 
made by the Bina king Vadhivallabha- 
Malladéva-Nandivarman, in the Saka 
year 261 (A.D. 399-40), the twenty-third of his 
own reign, while he was staying at Avani. 
The language is Sanskrit throughout, very full 
of mistakes: the characters are Pirvada-Halk- 
Kannada. There is a constant iusertion, un- 
necessarily, of visarga before the initial p of a 
following word, a practice which seems pretty 
general in old inscriptions in this character, 

The opening lines are in praise of Siva. 





‘Then follow praises of Vishnu, with the view 


of introducing him in his connection with 
BRaliin the Vimana or dwarf incarnation; 
bot some of the ascriptions are such as belong 


only to Siva. From Malhibali or the great 


‘Tt should not be overlooked that the Ganga grant 
effaced from the first plate comes down to Harivarman, 


osa reign ia axeigned to Saka 16 to 210.—/But ace | 


wh aul 
ante, Vol. VIIL. p 212f.—And, having now seen tha 





Bali, the lord of the Dinayas, was descended 
a promoter of his race, the king Nandi- 
varman. His son, Vijayaditya-Déva, 


next succeeded to the kingdom, and in turn 


was followed by his own son, a glory to 
the Bina race, Sri-Vadhtvallabhs 
Malladéva-Nandivarma n, the donor of 
the grant. He is described as the roler over nu 
seven. and a half lakh country containing twelve 
thousand villages, situated in the Andhra 
mandala or Telngn country. One of the ascrip- 
tions in his praise, being a complimentary refer- 
ence to Buddha, strikes me as most nousual in 


a Bribman grant. It says of the king (line 15) 


that ‘‘in compassion for all living things in the 
three worlds he was like Bidhisattya,” going 
on to compare him in other qualities with 
Virabhadra, Mahéndra, and Karttikéya. 

At the end, the carpenter (fvashtri) Nandi- 
varmichiryya states, in the first person, that he 
inseribes the grant by order of Vadhivallabha- 
Malla. The king, calling himself Vadhi- 
vaillabha-bhipati, also in the first person, con- 
firms the grant as long as the sun and moon 
endure. The Sarcapradidaa, or general 


minister, the Dundédhtpa Waivasvate, then 


records that he has carried ont the order. 
The inscription closes with the two words 
riddhanam ullégaa, the meaning of which is 
not apparent, though the latter seems to refer 
to the writing. 

OF the professed date of this inscription, I 
express no opinion. It is left to the judgment 
of those who feel able to pronounce opon it." 

But as regards the other contenta of the 
grant, we are not without information to guide 
us. From Temata Heaton cal published 





saint plates, T consider that this rant is certainly 





us, at any rate so far ax tho date conetrned, Tho 
aro, roughly, teh th na thong 
of te Miskare aati ra ot ae 














by me" which Sak bhivapht the Bina kings to 


light, it was found that they claimed to be of 
the Mahibali or Mahavali race, and we obtained 
the names of Bina-Vidyadhara or 


Vikramaditya, and Prabhu-Méru, The grants 
published by Mr. Foulkes* added considerably 





ry, with certain historical references :— 
Bali, 


| 
Bina. 


Bana Adhiraja, 
followed by many kings. Then 
Jaya-Nandivarman, ruling 
territory to the west of the Audhra country, 
| 
Vijayiditya, 


| 
‘Sri-Malladéva, Jagadékamalla. 
pele Sicvishars 


| 
Prabhu-Méru-Déva, 
| 
Vikramaditya. 
| 


Vijayaditya, Pukkala-vippuva-ganda. 


Vikramaditya, Vijayabahn. 
Then the Chéla king Virna-Nariyana 
suddenly uprooted the Banas; bnt 
they were restored eventnally by 
the Gaiga king Késari or 
Prithivipati, in the person of 
Hasti-Malla. 


The present grant, so far as it goes, con- 


firms this pedigree, and is made by the king 
here called Sri-Malladéva, Jagadékamalla, 
the father of Bina-Vidyddhara, If, as seems 


probable, the Ganga king who restored the | 


Binas, was the predecesgor of Sri-Purusha 
who began to reign Saka 649 (A.D. 727-28), 
or that king himself, this would give us a date 
to which the overthrow of the original line 
must have been some time anterior, And to 
arrive at the reign in which our grant was 
issued, we have to reckon back six generations 
beyond that event, We also know that the 


a2 it. Ina, p. 204, Jates. xlix;onfe, Vol. X 
Sele. Manual, if. ‘App. a 300; ieee Veo xt MIT. 
ep. 6 and 187. 


* anie, Vol. XII. p. 1, note 10, 


to our knowledge by giving us the following 
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Epalena were fae possession of Kaitchi and 
Mahibalipura early in the 7th century A.D, 
and that both they and the Mahimallas. or 
Mahabalis suffered defeat at the hand of the 


| Chalukyas in the second half of that century. 


That the Bana kings continued to flourish 
in the east of Maisiir subsequent to their re- 
storation, there is abundant evidence in inscrip- 
tions. From one at Manigatta-Gollahalli, we 
find a Binarasa ruling in Saka 821 (A.D. 899- 
00); and from a fine stone at Kendatti- 
Madgivals, we learn that he was contemporary 
with the Gatga king Nitimirga and with 
Nolambidhiraja. Te latter, from ingcriptions 


at Bétmaigals, was ruling in Saka 826 (A.D. 
W4-5) Of Nitimirga [have obtained many _ 
| inscriptions. He was raling in Saka 831 (A.D. 


709-10), and bore the titles Koigani-Varma, 
Dharma-mahidhirija, Satyavikya, Richamalla 


| and Permanadignl. 


The Biinas are met with down to a late 
period. For, my conjecture® that the inserip- 
tions at Srivilliputtdr in Tinnivelly of A.D. 


| 1453 and 1476 belonged to them, proved to 


be correct, as ascertained by Mr. Sewell at the 


| time. Twokings of this family, styling them- 


selves Mahavyali-Vana (for Bina) Adhirdju, thus 
seem to have got possession of the Pindya 
throne im the latter half of the 15th century.’ 
To return to our grant. ‘The reference to 
the Nandi hill and the Pilir, at the commence- 
mont, iginteresting, The Palir throughout its 
course, as formerly pointed out by me," would 
secm to be identified with the Mahivali or 
Bina line, from its source in Nandidurga to 
its mouth near the celebrated Mahibalipura, 


| Among the titles of the restored dynasty were 


“lord of Nandi” and “having the crest of a 
bull,” and here we have Nandi on the seal of the 
original line. Also, if Tam not mistaken, the 
small coins sometimes picked up at Mahibali- 
pura, have a Nandi on them, 

The village of Avani, from which the grant 
was issued, is a celebrated place, It is said to 
he Avantikakshétra, one of the ten 
places of greatest sanctity in India. Here 
Vilmiki, it is stated, had a hermitage: here 
Rima encamped on his return from the 
er against Lanka : hither Sita repaired 

's Modure Manual, Part, TUT. p. a; 
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when put away by him, and here gave birth | 
to her twin sons Knéa and Lava, who were 
brought up by Valmiki, It is now the seat 
ofa Guru of the Smarta sect, and contains an 
interesting group of larve temples dedicated 
respectively to Rima, Lakshmam, Bharata, 
Satraghna, and Vali-Sugriva. From inserip- 
tions it would appear that they were originally 
erected about Saka $50 (A.D. 928-99.) 

Hodali, which gives its nawe to the district _ 
in which Mudyanir waa situated at the time | 
of the grant, is still so called. The boundary 
villages mentioned are easily identified. Utta- 
grima is Uttantir; Koladipa is the village 
now called Koladévi; Kottamaigala and Kolat- 
tir still bear the same names. Kanakadvira- 
parvata is the only place that is donbtful; | 
the name is probably a translation of some | 
vernacular name like Sonnabigilu. 
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Tt remains to say a word with reference to. _ nf 
the Brihmans to whom the grant was made. 

Of the four named, it will be seen that three, ce 
after their yétras have been given, are describ- he” 


onable to obtain any expla 


ed as s@manya-charana, (OF this T have been © 


have a sect of Drivida Brahmans called Bri. 


hochcharana. The story is that Agastya had 
heen engaged for the performance of a great 
sacrifice by a Pindya king, who sent invitations 
to Brahmans in distant places toattend. Those 
who received the notice early, came away nat = 


| Once, bur those who got it later and had farther 


to come, did not arrive till the ceremonies had : 
begun. From this cireumstance the former got | 
the name of brihat-charana, the ‘big striders* 
or “fast walkers’ | Similarly the others may 
have been distinguished as témédnya-charaya or 
‘ordinary walkers’ ! | 


Text.” 
First Pilate. 


1 On namah Siviiya(h) | 


Nandy-ikhya-ailitkata-kéita-pitha-Mandakintevirinidhir | | 


dhdhartéal lh] Dévéndra-brindiraka-vandantya(h)-pi- 


to 


-diravindyé®  jayati 
vakaha-sthalah  Sirasy-dmrita-” 


varmina’’ dhrita-rija-dharmma- 
10 h tateh tasydttama-sfinuls 
sannibhisvah pranimnkrit(a)-kshani- 


pranamyah || Svasty  astu 


bhd-bhidharidhia-tanayaliigya. 


3 bhi-chandra-dharind dayayd bhuvah sakala-bhuvana-prasidani'bhiita-yaéasé bhisu- 
ratara-tarafiga-tarala- 
+ jala-juladhi-sthita(h)-bhojaiga-dayann-Siyinal Ramalanibhnsya vikrama-trayirambha- 
lobha-praksharita-kara.cha. : 
5 raga-sardja-latichandalékanaika-hétubhita-dina-vibhavasya mahi-Bali-nimadhéya(l)-Da- 
navéndrmsya vathsa- 
6 savridhdhi™ - karénddbana( ly) “kritayiicharapa-Inbdha-sukritépaniyata-dyija - vara - ghushya- 
nuinn-punyiha-ghosha-ni- ; 
? ndhdhita-doritari[r] balavad-ibhatiga-dalaha'* vijrimbhamina-turaaga-nata-nirn- 
dhiladhikrin-“vukra-sainyah  ga- : 
§ masta-naréndra-lka-vandyaminah pratipa(h)-pribhiitvithavi-vaksha[h] kshdnidha- ‘s 
réndriyata:biho-dandés™ chandAja-nirjja- ‘ 
Second Plate; First Side. 
9 ta-karila-khadgah kéydra-hira-dyuti-rajitaigah kirita-haripitha-labdha'* en-Nandi. 


siino }mad-bhinu-may dkha-jali-“protphulla-patiiké/rnJha- 


HH ya-“mauli-mili-nishrishta-"’prabhi-mandala-pida-pithah nimna Vijaydditya-dévé — nija. 


bhaja-bala-viln- 
12 pta-durvvira-vividha-vairi-vibhaval 
nabhipttrita-dig-a- 





__” Letters which aro redundant, aro pat in ordinary 
brackets; and letters supplied, in aqaar brackots. | 
" Head pidirarinds. ~ Read anita, - 
Read prasldhant, “Read vriddhi, 
* PF ulbana, @ Read dalah, 








sa-jaln- Jaladhara-thina."'gimbhira-galakrita-gharjja- 





 F niruddhtlidhibkrin, 
™ Read labdAd. 
™ Read jala, 


© Read nisrishta, 














13 


16) 


17 
18 


19 


21 
22 
23 


29 
30 


31 


32 


—_ 
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t sfjamioad kritavén adhifrijjyam asit tasyn tidriéah  érimat-Bana-vathia-kamala. 


Si-sadrisasya Méra-pratinidhy-¢kichal-aigvaryyat Kirttikéyinukirinah — pratidirn 


a fal a 
ats a? 
a 
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— niga-khadgad ehatala rapa-rn 
M-vapushi yi- 


niyamina-nipatita(h)- praharana-janita-yrana- 





ii linakarasya™ 


‘ihe © tribhuvana-madhya.varitinam prininim parama-kirunakathaya® Bédhisatvipa - 


tmiinasya viratayi 
Second Plate; Second Side. 


Hara-hita-Virabhadra-sannibhasya rjfy]idharadayA Mahan, P 
phala™-sévi[ta}taya variri- a é maxi pempianaya:- inulhé. 





Umia-nirdpita-pramd- 
da-hétoh | apicha*® yudhy éva -paryyabhavanti Mika an mj | 
iva kr ih 
micnesye daktyi bihu-pridghita- om ae 
khadgadbrata*’-pavana brihag**-chanda-ghiténe -Groni-bh ** chalita-pati 
eM eaqiniee ee yasya ol-bhirilasatvas**-chalita-gati- 
dhiniwh’’ yasmin lageniini(é) ché amala-kuvalayiksh 
tasya tidrijasya yidvambhard-va- ae yggdra! 
layibharanadirgha-bihdr sharahar-anivardhdhaman 
dvidnga-saha- 
ab err a eam laksha-vishayadhipater aparimita-chitur-iérama-vyava- 
a 
dhfvallabha-Malladéva-Nandivarmména’* Avanya-purd ny) sthitva éka-shast y-uttara 
dvaya-éaté Sukibduh™ pravardhdham@- | Seen 
eo Third Plate; First Side, 
nitmanah tray-vithsati-varttamiina-Vilambi-samvatsard Kiarttikigukla-y ‘) 
t aktia Bimaviv dk: ikisukla-pakshd trayd- 
évinyim nakshatra(ti) Bharadvaja- -gotra-siminya-charana-éri-Radra-Bhatta-sarm 
Kausika-gétra-Triléchana-Bha- . eet 
{fa-sarmmani Kaundalya-gétra(h)-siminya-charana- -Trivikrama-Bhatta-sarmmani Kas- 
yapa-gotra-simanya-charana-Niri- 
yana-Bhatta-sarmm[an]A cha sabA nani-gétribhyé)™ paticha-vimiati-vipré at 
pida-prikshilanom kritva Ho- oe Siena 
dal-vishayé Mudiyaniir-nnima-grimam udaka-dhari-pirvvam maya dattath 
grimasya siméchyaté . ree 
pirvviydin disi Kuladipasya samipé kanishthayama-tatiknsya sétofh] tatra dakshind 
aruna-sthalé paschima(l)- seebeks tatra 
dakshiné sasdshya-sili-sthala-vipi-varim** tatra plirvvam Kuladi as-jaligras-sriipatt 
tatra dakehipd Kann- i sino 
kadvira-parvvatasya samipd kubja-dailafh] tatra paichimé Bairamaiigala-tataka- 


jaligrasydttaré 


en b ti-trayasya Andhra-mandalé 











Third Plate; Second Side. 


kubja-sailigraséshya™-pishina-vipt tatra padchimé padchima(h)-plava-sarit-praminéno 
rijva-gata-pagchimé kubja-sai- 

mae ate avata-nivafasya peséchim-Otta-grimasya Kottamaiga tri 
‘ee per ERR ya hgalasya trikiita- 





™ TRond senor  Raad kdrunikalay4. ™ Road brikat, ** Tioad bAdrdlasatett, 


™ Read m — ies ne 

* Here follows a Wika in Sragdhacd metre falotmis- | 5, Stbsttate rxndarfnain. — ™ Read gotrebhyah. 
| dui, f 

© Read yajdh kruddha._ * Read khadgddhruts, | ** Read vuram. Read Utehya, 
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$4 dhyafh) dakshina(h)-plavam-sthalitdttaré  svalpa-krishna-pishina-pamktis sahitdttara- 
7 plava-sarit-saigama-sva- 
i ‘ 85 Ipa-nadi-taté ili-sthalam tatra mirntyé Utta-grima-mahi-tatikasya pratimukhé 
4 jala-samip?  fi- 
- 36 Mesthala-paiikti[h]  asyn  jaldgrasydttardsanna-bhinna-svalpa-ild-sthalnh — tatdttard 
plirvva-plafva]-sarit tatdtta- 
: 37 re brikat-pishina-patnkti-paichima-plava-sarit-milath  tatra(h) _plishina-paiktydttard 
i brihat-pishina-tatottard Utta- 
- 38 grimasya Kolattiir-nnima-grimasya  trikdta-kanishtama-tatiln-jalisay$ bilachandra- 
4 l kiira-avatal 
“¢ Fourth Plate; First Side, 
t 39 tatra  plirvvéttard paSchima(h)-plava-sarit-sahitOttarisanna-brihat-pishinam = tatra 
- piirvvath ambu-plavasyittaré 7 | 
A) 40 tatra plirvvarn ‘kanislte-tatike-sahitam tatra pirvvam Kolattir-nnim 
| simasya Kuladipasya oe 
41 trikiite-énila-sthalam tatra dakshipd aruga-sthald sthapita-pishinath tatra dakshiné 
Kuladipasya sa- | f 7 | 
J 42 mipe kanishtiyAmas-sétottar} simivaldya samiptah | bhimim yah pratigrihyéti™ 
* yach cha” bhimith pra- i 
_ 43 yachchati ubhan tan punya-karmmaéoin niyata(h)-sva: u| bhdmi-dinan™ to 
a yat pugyam na bhits” na bhavishya- | 
2 44 ti yasyéva haragan-nai(?)tva(?) ma bhité on bhavishyati | bahobhir yvynasuda 
\s atti rijabhis Sakarijibhih'? yasya ya- ‘? : 
‘ 45 sya yada bhimih tasya tasya tad’ phalam| svadattit paradattith vi yd 
haréti yasundhara{i] shashtim varshath sa 
: Fourth Plate; Second Sida, 
46 hasrini vishtiyizn jayaté krimil | hiragyam ékamh gim ékam bhomyim apy ékam 
47 padti yivad A-bhdta-samplavam| na visham visham ity aha[h] brahmasvarh 
visham uchyaté visham ékakinah** hanti bra- 
48 hmasvam putra-pantrakam | brahmasvam pragayad bhuktim dahaty  ji-saptimat 
kulam totévaschauryya"-ripega daha- 
49 ty f-chandra-tirakath | vikramfya ta bhéktrigi{th] dasa-pirvvifn] dadiparin liha- 
) chirnnisma 
, 50 chirnnas’ cha visham vé' jaray§[n] narah| Vadhivallabha-Mallasya vachané- 
naiva @isanath tvashtd Nnandievarmmichiryya danasyisya | 
5l likhimy obam || Yavat s$ma-suhasrimsu tivat tishtati"* éaévatah Childa-** 
grimam pradisyimi Vadhil- | 
‘ 52 yallabhabhiipati{h] || Ittham  kritam sarvvapradhiinam  Vaivasvata-dandidhipéna || 
r Vyidhanam” ullégam 
TRANSLATION. earth, his lotus-feet worthy of worship from 
(im! Obeisance to Siva! He, the ocean to Divéndra and the goda, triumphs, the adored ! 
(which flow) the waters of the Mandikini (L. 2.)—Be it well! His breast ombraced 
whose throne (or source) is on the lofty peak | by the daughter of the bearer np of the monn- 
af the mountain called Nandi,“ lord of the | tains of the earth,’ bearer on his head of the 
Sraratrtnts Real | ag Lecce menor th to ert at 
: * Bead Saguridibhih. Read “kikinatt, to the hill of Nand! oe Meany st actually attributed 
“ © Read (attvlicharyya. Road chiirna*. Kehira-nadi, though seven rivers rink ia the tees a 
P + Read rt, Read tishthati. et a is ‘underatocd ts = Scene 
“i Head Chaga. af Siva, the statement noens ninigllet NG ia, 
= Ss SC eS eb Paes 7 » 



















SS a a = 


cing moon,* source of mercy, his 





glory illaminating all worlds, reposing on his 


flowing in shining waves, was Kamalandibha 
(Vishnu) ;—on whose starting to take the three 
strides, manifesting desire with the signs of 
hands and feet, was established the fame, as the 
only giver of gifts in the world, of the greni 
Bali, lord of the Dinavas ;—the canse of the 
increase of whose race, freed from the enemy 
of sin through the sound of the blessings 
merit acquired in the constant exercise of holy 





_fites, having a force composed of mighty ele- 


phants, his terrible army led by commanders 


the prancing of whose restive chargers stopped | 


the motion of the carth, worthy of reverence 
from all the kings in the world, his breast the 
abode of valour and government, the rod of 
his arm as long as the world-bearer (Adisésha), 
his dreadful sword unconquered by the moat 
powerful kings, his body glittering with the 
radiance of garlands and epaulettes, having 
obtained the crown and the throne, was 


Nandivarman, the upholder of royal 


(. 10.)—After him, his excellent son, whose 
face was like a lotus opening to the light of 
the rays of the morning sun, his footstool 
illuminated with the radiance caused by the 
crowns and garlands of prostrate kings, by 
mame Wijayiditya-Déva, possessed of 
many kinds of wealth won from his enemies by 
the strength of his own arm, filling all quarters 
with the shouts from his deep throat resem- 
bling thunder from the storm-clonds, having 
m serpent-like sword, his body glorious with 
groups of wounds from the stroke of warlike 
weapons in the moving fight, having governed 

(L. 14.)—There was, in like manner—a sun 
in awakening the lotus-lake of the B ina race— 


his son, who in compassion for all living things in 


the three worlds was like Bodhisattva, in valour 
the equal of Virabhadra beloved of Hara, in 
protecting the kingdom like Mahéndra, in 
possession of pearls the equal of the ocean, in 
_™ Like the foregoing, this is descriptive of Siva and 


met of Viehn 
4! Probhu-, mantrd-, and wiedha-fokii, 
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having a (mount) Mérn of unique immovable 
wealth resembling Karttikéya, daily the cause 
of manifest joy to Umi; as elephants tremble 
at the might of a rmging lion so were his 
enemies overcome in battle by the wind of the 
strokes of the sword uplifted in his hand ; the 
bright lotus-eyes of women, fascinating in their 
gut from the weight of their loins, being 
attracted to him could net be taken off 
again. 

(L. 20,)—By him, being such a one, his long 


| ®rms an ornament to the circle of the earth, 


daily adding to the three kinds of power,” 
ruler of a seven and a half lakh country con- 
taining twelve thousand villages, in the 
Andhra mandala, cause of continned pros- 
perity to the four castes,—(viz.) by Sri-V a- 
dhiivallabha-Malladdva-Nandivar 
man, being in the town of Avani, In the 
Saka year two hundred increased by sixty-one, 
the twenty-third.of his own reign being current, 
in the Vilambi sanevafsara, on the thirteenth 
(day) of the dark fortnight of Kirttika, on 
Monday, under the constellation Gemini, to 
Sri-Rudra-bhatta-garman of the BharadvAja 
gira and sdindénya-charana, to Trildchang- 


| bhatta-sarman of the Kauéika gétra,’ to Tri- 


vikrama-bhattadarman of the Kaundalya (sic) 
gitra and s@ndnya-charang, to Niriyana-bhatta- 
sarman of the Kidyapa gétra and sd manya- 
charaya, and including them to twenty-five 
Brahmans of various gras, having washed their 
fect, the village named Mudiyantir in the 
Hodali vishaya, is, with pouring of water, 
by"me given, 

(L. 28.)—The boundaries of that village are 
(here) stated :—(here follow the boundaries in 
great detail, and then -¥arions imprecatory 
verses). 

(L. 0.)—By order of Vadhiivallabha-Malln, 
I, the carpenter Nandivarmachiirya, inscribe 
the charter of this grant, As long as moon 
and sun endure, for so long in perpetuity, [ 
king Vadhivallabha, make a gift of 
Chida-grima. Thus was it done by the 
Sarvapradhdna, the Dardidhipa Vaivasvata. 
The grant is written (?)™ 

** This is the translation into Sanskrit of Mudyantr. 

 Pyddhonem ull/gam ; the meaning is not apparent. 






















COMPILED BY MRS. GRIERSON; WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.S. 


Mas,—Manush, monish, mush, (Eng.); manus, 
(Span. Gip.); manish (dim.) manushoro, 
(Tch.); nére, méru (As. Tch.); mandsh, 


(Psp. M., M.8); gazhd, gazhd, manish, 


rom, (dim.) romurd, (M.); mero, mursh, 
(Mf. 8) 
Mawe,—Koama, ( AM.) 
MaxceL-wvEzer,—Dip, (As. Teh.) 
Mawoun,—Aslia, pakhnf, (Teh.) 
Maney,—Ghelald, gherald, (Teh.) | 
Mantie,—Urydibé, (Teh.); mantio, (M.); plash- 
thos, (ML. 8) 
Maxy,—Azom, (Tch.) 
Mapiz,—Piltinn, (M.) 
Manr,—Grasni, grasnoakkur, (Eng.); graatni, praa- 


nf, grani, (Tch.); grastni, (Pap. M.); 


grazul, yepa, (M.) 
ManropamM,—Ehribnoa, (Tch.} 
Mare,—Madtha, ( M.) 
Mauket,—Foros, (Tch., Pap. M J 
Manniace,—Romipen, (Eng:); bilv,(Teh.); biiv, 
pidy, (Psp. M.); mamta, (M.) 


_ MARAIAGE-GUEAT ,—Nuntish, (M.) 





Maazrep,—Rommado, romm'd, (Eng.) 

Manerep, to be,—Kununisard’oviiva, (M_) 

Magny, to,—Pandreviva, (Tch.):; énsorsard’s. 
viva, Snsurisard'’oviva, kununidiva, keunu- 
nigariva, méritiaard oviva, ( M.) 

MaAusH-FLower,—T fa, ( M.) 

Mast,—Bero-rokh, (Eny.); akialini, (Tch.) 

Masten,—Démon, méshtero, méshteru, ray, riyu, 
(Mf.);. ray, (AL..8) 

Matrer,—see Pus. 

Matrress,—RKozikos, (Tech.) 

May, (month of},—May, | M.) 

Me, to, (dative},—Amanda, (Eny-) 

Me, (ace.),—Man, ('Tch.)}; man, ma, (M.) 

Mranow,—Livadé, livardo, (Teb-); mal, milo, 
thin, poylina | MI.) 

Mracne,—Kishld, sannd, (Tch.}; kishlo, (M. 7) 

Mrat, u funeral,—Prazniko, | M.) 

Meau,—aee Fiore. 

Mean, (adj.),—Prost, (M.) 

Muascns,—Medisin, (Eng.); mésira, (M.) 

Mraatanr, to,—Mésurisariva, | M.) 


Muat,—Mas, (Tch., Pap. N.); mési, (As. Toh): | 


mas, ( Mf.) 

MepratTon,—Mizhlochio, mizhlochis, mizhilocht, 
(M.) 

MuprrTate, to,—T'it’tiva, (M.) 

Menicive,—Drab, drav, (Eng.); osdr, (As. Teh.): 
doftortya, (M.) 


Meer BACH OTHER, to,—Malad'oriva, (M.) 





Meton, WaTer,—Shifti,(As.Tch.) - 


_ Mewt, to,—Biliva, (Tch., M. 7) 


Me.tep, to be,—Biliniovava, (Tch.) 
MENTION, to,— 


Murcuaxprse,—Kirlye, (Af.) 


Mrppay,—-Mezméri, mesméri, myiizd, myiza, 


myfdza, (M.); mismiris, (M. 8) 
Mippie,—Mashkaral, (M.) 
MrppLe, in the,—Maskare, (M. 8) 
MipsicHt,—Y¥ékpish aritt, (Tch.) 


| Mrpwire,—Mormusti, (Eog.}; mami, (M. 8) 


ney (pl.) millior, (Eng.); mil'a, poalt, 
MILE-sToxe,—Mea-bar, (Eng. ) 


| Mitx,—Tad, (Eng.); tat, (Teh); tut, sut, (Pap ‘ap. 


M.); kir, pir,(As.Tch.); thud, (M., M.8) 

MILK, to,—Doshiiva, pishfva, (Tch.); dushiva, 
(M.}; doshfiva, (M. 7) 

MILE, soun,—Yoghirt, (Teh) must, (As. Teh.) 

Mrbemarp,—Tudlogueri, (Eng.) | 

Mitemas,—Tudiskoro, (Teh.) 

Mrier,—Tudalo, (Teh.) 

Mru.,—Poggra-mengri, (Eng.); vasifiy, (Teh., Pap. 
AL); asia, (M.); asyay, (M. 7) 

Mriten,—Waro-mesero, pauno-mengro, (Eng.) 
vasiavcakoro, ('Teh.); moriri, morir, (Ml .) 

Min.tet,—Kurmt, ('Teh.) 

MIL1-sToxs,—Réahnica, (M.) 

MisanetT,—Bashavdl, (Tch.) 

Min b,—Zi, -); mints, (M, 

Musk, hay bee cack cag 

Mtse,—Miro, miri, (Eug.}; mo, minri, (Teh.); 
meki, (As, Teh.) 

MistsTeR,—Mintstrn, (M.) 





Minnoz,—Dikliardd, gledilo, yall, (Tch.); avini, 


(As. Teh.) 
Miscaruy, to,—Mirghioviva, (Tch.); shudiva, 
shurdva, (Mf) 
Mtaes,—Wongar-kamming mush, (Eng.) 
Mrgeranie,—Chungald, jungali, zungald, bi-bakh- 
tiikoro, (Teh.); chungald, (Psp. M., M. 7) 


| AftsrorTusE,—Chingir, changar, (Teh, ) 
| Mock, to,—Prasava, (Tch,, M, 8) 


MocxKen, to be,—Prasinioviva, (Toh. ) 
Mopesty,—Laj, lach, lajaibé, (Tch.); 
' * ry ’ pachi, (5 
(Gip.); laj, (MS) ae 
Alone,—Poro-guero, (Eng.); kor} kermusi, oo) 
MosparT,—Liyé, lay, (M.) 
Mosxey,—Luvvy, (Eng.); lovi, rap, \dim.) rupord, 
\Teh.}; orp, (As. Toh.); lové, (Pap. M.); 
lové, lovi, parile, ghdita, (M.); love, (M. B) 


pe sutan teers geen ona 





















Li 00 ying to, ae 

Mowx,—Kélogéra, (M.) 

Mowxey,—Matusina, (Toh.) 
mésol, (Pap. M.); shon, shin, shun, (M.); 
miisek, (M. §) 

Moox,—Dude, chan, (Eng.); hiv, chemut, (Han. 
(Gip.); chon, (Psp, M.); chon, chomat, 
acs shon, shun, (M.); chomut, chon, 
(ML. 7) 

(Teh.) 


Morrag, a,—Havdni, (Ag. Tch.) Naxep, to make,—Nanghériva, nanghi 
a Dee eas Se ecmagliais | tk) 
ue, (tus. Gip.); dii, de, (Pep. M.); dai, | NaxepNess,—Nangipen, (Eng.); nanghipé, (Tch. 
déi, (dim.) daiort, dle, dile, (Tch.) ; dado, Name,—Nay, (Eng. ); ssa) (Teb.) ; a (As 
(As. Toh.); da, mfyka, mitka, misa, (M.); Teh.); nay, (Psp. M, M.8) 
= day, (M. 7) Namen, to be,—Bushiva, khariiva, (M. 7) 
Morwen-tn-LAwW,—Mamicholl, sashdi, | Naweny,—Adeki, (M.) 
sasbiorl, shashdi, sasdi, shashniorl, (Tch.); | Nara or tae xecx,—Med, min, (Tch.) 
shasii, shashdi, (Psp. M.); sasot, sasul,(M.) | Narxrw,—Mesdli, (‘Tech,, M. 8); pata, (Tch.) 
Mount, to,—Uglidva, uklidva, (Teh.); uklidva, Nannow,—Tank, tang, (Tch.); tang, (M., M. 8) 
(Psp. ML) | __ | Navet,—Pol, bor, por, (Teh.); nayngori, (As. Toh.); 
ig thai (As. Tch.); mozhila, muzhila, pol, (Psp. M.); buriku, ( Mf.) 


Movntep,—Uklisté, (Teh.) 
Movrwrvr,—Tugno, tug, (Eng) 
Movgsixe,—Lipima, (Tch.) 
Alovee,—Musa6, mushd, mijsaos, (Tch.); mishikoa, 
mushi, (Pap. M.); shéreku, shirik, aho- 
areku, (M.) 
MovstTacue,—Shoshand, (Tch.) 
Mourn,—Mii, (abl.) muyal, (Tch., Psp. M.); 
zavdr, zavid, (As. Tch.); muy, (M., M. 5) 
Mucu,— Bute, (Eng.); but, (comp.) butedér, bath, 
(Teh. Pap. M.}; buhu, (As. Teh); bat, 
(M., ML. 7) 
Mucva,—Khalds, (Tch.) ) 
Mocus of the nose,—Lim, (Pap. M., M. 8) 
.Mvp,—Chik, (Teh.); chik, chiki, (Pap. M.); 
glada, ( Af.) 
Muppr,—Chikald, (Tch,} 
Murcnceny,—Dud, tu, (Ag. Teh.) 

Mute,—Jord, jorni, (Tch,) ; joro, (M. 7) 
Mvrper, to,—Murdariva, (Tch., Psp. M.); muda- 
riiva (3f.) : 

Mtr pbeata,—Mannahfarl, (Tch,) 
AM vsHnoom,—Khukhdnr, fiticha, (Toh.); khukbunr, 
(M. 9) 
MusHkoom, of or belonging to,—Khukhunrin- ; 
goro, (Teh.) ret, (M.); rat, (Mf. 8) 
Musket,—Pudind, (Pap. M.) | Niet, as dark as,—Anittiovel, rittilo, (Tch.) 
Musrex, to,—Mustrusariva,(M.) . | Niaut, during the,—Arattl, (Tch.) 
_ My, —ariro, (Eng.); mo, minrd, mindd,(Teh.); mo, Niow, to stay through the,—Rat’ariiva, rat'ardo- 
mord, murd, (M.); miro, (M. 8) viva, (M.) 


Psp. M.); nati, (As. Tch.); angi, (M.); 

| (ag) nai, (M. 8) 

Narn, ere of or belonging to,—Naidngoro, 

NatLs,—Sastera, sastris, (Eng.); sheritnd, (Tch.); 

p yerd, karfin, (M.); karfia, (M. 7) 

NaIn To, on,—Céntosariva, (M.) 

 NAILeD ox,—CSntumi, (M.) 

Nakep,—Nango, (Eng,); nangd, nangald, (Tch.;) 
nangoldi, (As. Tch.); nangé, (Psp. M., 
M. 8); nang, nangd, (M.) 

Naxen, to become,—Ninghiovava, (Tch.) 





(Toh.); nélag, (As. Tch.); bashd, pashé, 
. (Pep. ME); palit, posh’, (31.); pasho, 
(M. 
NEAR-SIGHTED,—Hégediri, (M.) 
Neas, of or belonging to,—Pashalutnd, (‘Tch.} 
Necessary, to be,—Trebnira, (M.); hum, (M. 7) 
Necessiry,—Tryiba, (M.) 
Neck,—Men, kurlo, (Eng.); kort, korin, kurlé, 
(Tch.}; kor, (M.); kori, (M. 7); men, (MM. 8) 
Neck-cLoTH,—Men-pangushi, (Eng.) 
N&EeDLE,—Siva-mengri, sovie, eu, subye, subi, 
(Eng:); suv, suf, (dim.) suvort, (Teh.); siv, 
(As. Toh.); stv, (Pep. M.); guy, (Mf. 8) 
Neepy,—Choreno, (Eng.) 
| Negro,—Kaulo guero, (Eng.} 
Neteu, to,—Hremint'iava, hremintisariva, (M.) 
Ne1gHnotr,—Pashemandutno, (Teb.); mejiyish, 
(Mt) 
NeltrHes—non,—Ne—no, (M. 8) 
Nest,—Ken, saa, tas, (Eng.); kiybu, (M.) 
Net,—Gond, gon, (M.) 
New,—Nevo, (fem.) nevi,- (Eng.); neva, (Teh., 
Pap. M., .8); nove, (Aa. Teh.); nivd, (M.) 
Niout,—Rarde, (Eng.); ratt, (Teh); aratt, yued, 
\As. Tch.); rat, ratti, aratti, (Psp. M.); 





oe ‘I oa i ian = a 


Natzs, (human),—Naior, (pl.) (Eng.); nfi, (Teh. 


Nean,—Pashi, pashpashé, (abl.) pashil, pachd, 
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Nisatiscatz,—Ratniken chiriclo, (Eng-) 
Niout.y,—Rardiskey, 
Nixe,—Enéa, enia, iniya, (Teh ); néya, nu, (As. 





Tch.}; iniya, (Pap. M.); ens, (M.); enea, 


(M. 7) 

NrisetTeex,—Desh-i-tnia, (Psp. M.) 

Nivety,—Iniyarardéri, (Psp. M.) 

Nintu,—Eniito, (M.) 

Nrr,—Lik, (adj.) likalé, (Tch.); likh, (M. 8); ef. 
Lovst. 

Nrrs, He who has,—Likéngoro, (Tch.) 

No,—Ne, kek, kekko, cht, (Eng.); na, nina, niinni, 
nisti, nistik, nfimasti, nfinastik, ne ne, 
ma, (Teh.); na, nanéi, nasti, ma,(Psp. 
M.); ba, (M-.); (see Nor.) 

No mont,—Eekkomi, (Eng) 

Nonareman,—Gh'alti, (As. Tch.); rid, (Pap. M ) 

Nostexcss,—Strashnichiye, (M.) 

Nopopr,—Jené, (Tch.) 


NoctunsaL,—REattutnd, arattutnd, rattiikoro, | 


(Tch.) 

Norszr,—Gudlt, godli, (Eng.) 

Nowr,—Chee, kek, kekkeno, (Eng.) 

Nowsense,—Dinnelipénes, (Eng-) 

Noow,—Yiékpash divés, (Tch.); nimru, (As. Teh.); 
mezméri, mesméri, myizé, myfiza, myidza, 
(M.) 

No osr,—EKayik jon, (Pep. M,) 

Nose,— Nok, (Eng.); rutuni, (Tch., M. 8), nak, 
(As. Tch,, Pep. M., M.); nakh, (M. 8) 

Nor,—MaA, kek, na, ne, (Eng.); na, nichi, nich, 
(M.); chi, (M. 7); ma, ni, (M. 8); see No. 

Not any,—Kekkeno, (Eng.) 

Noruine,—Vaneshnu, (Eng-); hich, ich, chi, chichi, 
ehiti, (Teh.); no (ma) nishta, (M. 8) 

Novnisn, to,—Parvariva, (Tch., Pep. M., M. 8), 
hriniiva, hrenisarava, (M.), see Freep. 

Novara Mest,—Hriné, merind’e, (M.) 

Noverty,—Nevibd, (Tch.) 

Now,—Kanau, knau, kana, (Eng.); akani, okané, 
aki, kfii, akangh4, (Tch.); skank, okand, 


(Pep. M.); akanf, aka, (M.); akana,(M.7) | 


Wos,—Rashani, (Tch.) 

Nvunse,—Daya, dicya, (Eng.); mimké, (M.) 

Not,—Pedloer, penliois, (Eng.); akhor, akéor, 
(Tch., Pep. M.); akhor, (M. 7); peledan, 
(M. 8). 

Nour-reze,—Akhorin, akorin, (Pap. M.) 


0 


Oax,—Stezhin, (M-) 

Oata,—Jobis, (Eng.); pusavdi, (Tch.) 

Oatu,—Sauloholomus, (Eng.); khasloibé, sovel, 
(Teh.)}; sovel, (M. 8) 

Onry, to,—Kandfva,(M) 

OsLigeD (compelled), to be,;—Musariva, (M-) 





ca iit 


| (Foe, 1886. 
Onscune,—Biavelidkoro, (Teh. 


| Ocraw,—Okyina, (3.) 


Opovur,—Sung, (Tch.); shung, (ML. 8) 
Or,—De, kata, kat, (M.) 
OrrentyG,—Kiribé, (Tch.) 
Ovrricer,—Cheribashi, (Tch.) 

Ov wo var,—Kek-kushti, (Eng.) 
Ort,—Makié, (Tch.) 

Ont, linseed,—Tabardd, (Tch.) 


| Oxp,—Pureno, puro, (Eng.); phurd, paré, (comp.) 


phuredér, purano, phurand, (Teh.); pinari, 
vidi, (As. Teh.); phurd, phurd, puré, furd, 
purand, (Psp. M.); bhard, phard, (M.); 
phuro, purano, (M. 8) 


| Onn, to become,—Phurinioviiva, (Tch.) 


Op, to grow,;—Phirioviiva, (Tch., Pap. M.) 

Op ace,—Phouribé, (Tch.) 

OLD cLOTHES Man,—Eskijia, (Tch.) 

OLD Mas,—Phuro, phurd, ( Bf.) 

Ourve,—Maklicha, (Tch.); zeiti, (As. Tch., M. 8) 

Ox,—Pe, pre, (M.); opre, (M. 8) 

Oxcr,—Yekorus, (Eng.) 

Oxr,—Yek, (Eng.); yek, (Tch, Psp. M.); yika, 
(As. 'Tch.); ek, yek, (M.); yek, (M. 7) 

One's own,—Nogo, (Eng.) 

Oxtox,—Purrum, (Eng-); purtim, (Tch., Pep. M., 
M. §); beviisi, piviiz, (As. Teh.) 

| Onmtox, of or belonging to,—Puruméngoro, (Teh.) 

Onty,—Yekoro, (Eng.); numiy, nfimay, num, (M.) 

Orex,—Pinri, poravdd, (Tch.); poravdd, (M.); 
pinro, (M. 8) 

Oren, to,—Pinaviiva, pinraviiva, poraviiva, (Tch.) ; 
puteriiva, (M.) 

Oren THE EYES, to,—Enkalaviva, (M.) 

Orenen, to become,—Pinrioviiva, (Tch.) 

Orentxa,— Khoi, (M-) 

OPENING IN A PAIR OF DELLOWS,—Privichi, (Tch.) 

OrrosiTe,—Mamii, perdiil, perdalntnd, (Tch.); 
ghirahu (As. Tch.); mami, (Pep. M.) 

Orprosity, he who is,—Mammnutnd, mamutnand, 
(Tch.} 

OrrostTe to,—Mamoyil, (Tch.); sro (M. 8) 

OncHanD,—Panub tan, (Eng.) 

On,—Or, vor, (M.) 

Onptne,—Hin, (Eng.) 

Ontrice,—Mii, (Tch.) 

Ornen,—Yarér, (Tch., Pap. M., M. 7) 


| Orren,—Vidra, (M. 8) 
| Ovn,—Moro, (Eng.): amar, (Tch.); emeli, (Ag, 


Tch.); amard, amarid, amari, (M.); 
amaro, (M. 7) 

Oot, (not within),—Abri, (Eng); avri, (Psp. M.)- 
bi, (M.); avri, (M. 7) me) 


| Ovren,—Avrryil, (M. ) 


Ovux,—Bov, (Teh., Pap. M.); boil, (M.); . 
Oven,—Pawdel, (Eng.); opral, (M.) debs a 
Over the water,—Perdil, prediil, (Pep. M., M. 8) 








INDRAGOMIN AND OTHER GRAMMARIANS. 


BY PROF. F. 


Professor Bihler’s notice of Profeasor 
Peterson's Second Report on the Search for 


Sanskrit MSS. (ante, Vol, XIV. p.35+) has again 
drawn my attention to Professor Peterson's 
discovery (Report, p. 05), that “the Indra gram- 
mar” commenced with the words fafaaqsart 
Se: ° To light upon a passage’—so Professor 
Peterson says,—“‘which actually qnotes the 
first words of Indra’s grammar, while as yet 
scholars are disputing as to whether such a 


work ever existed, is Indeed a reward for | 


much fruitless toil.” And Professor Rthler 


ailds:—“ This discovery settles, indeed, the | 


question, if an Aindra grammar really existed,” 

It would seem that, in the opinion of both 
scholara we have now at last got actually a 
quotation from that Aindra grammar which, 


according to the late Dr. Burnell, preceded the — 


grammar of Panini, and that, according to their 
views, such an Aindra grammar has really 
existed, or may, as Professor Bihler suggests, 
still be in existence. Much as I rejoice at 
Professor Peterson's discovery, I cannot but 
think that the conclusion drawn from it— 
supposing it to be as stated'—is a somewhat 
hasty one. 

I have indeed been long aware of the fact 
that a grammar composed by Indra must have 
existed, because | knew that that grammar 
had been used by Héemachandra. But as the 
foller name of the author of that work is 
Indragémin, just as Chandra's fuller name 
is Chandragémin, I feel no inclination to make 
it older than Piinini. And my opinion as to 
ita comparatively recent origin is confirmed 
by an examination of the statements that are 
ascribed to it,—a writer who copies from the 
Virttikas on P. 1. 4,3 and VIII. 3,.], cannot 
be older than Piinini,—as well as by the fact 
that Indra or oe ig montioned in com- 
pany with gn or grammars like 
Chandragémin or the Kalépaka,* about whose 
relation to Panini there can be no doubt. 

Hémachandra mentions the views of 
other grammarians most frequently ; but, un- 








* So far as I know, there is only one Indra gra 
about which there has beon any dizpute, viz. that Indra 
: hich according ta to Dr, areal is older than 


Pisin. 


* The Ealipaka, or Ealiparitra, or Kaunira-ryiia- | 








Twas zara |}. 


—tearareat  Wataraa: |; Fol, 


Hiteaaayr 





ELHORN ; GOTTINGEN. 


fortunately, instead of quoting those scholars 
by name, he introduces their statements by 
such vague expressions as Kadchit, Kéchit, 
Eké, Anyé, Aparé, ete, What grammarians were 
meant to be denoted by these terms, I first 
learnt from the marginal notes ina MS. of a 


small portion of Hémachandra’s grammar 


which is in my possession, and I subsequently 
discovered that the names there given have 


been taken from a commentary, called Nyésa, 
on Hémachandra’s Brihaderitti, Of this 
Nyasa I have now been able to read through 
a MS. of the Deccan College (No. 282 of 
1873-74), which, I regret to say, does not 
go beyond the first Pida of Adhyjya II. of 
Hémachandra’s grammar; and from it I give 


| the following names of grammarians or works 


on grammar, which Hémachandra is supposed 
to refer to :— 

IndragOmin, Fol. 114 Indragémi-Kali- 
paka-prabhritayal [Hémachandra: ITE TaE- 
WaT Sat Gt WatsTaeae aa 
| ee] Wear). Fol. 12¢ Indragémi-Chandm- 
prabhritayah; Fol, ia Chandrdndragémi- 
prabhritayah [Hémachandra: syeat 3 qegeq 
wrases Feta | ast ania 
[ Besides, my own MB. 
has Indra-Chindran Fol. 53a). 

“| area. 


Utpala, Fol. 13) q 
184 ;—Fol. 145, 


Utpalidayah; Fol. 16a twice. 
KRalipaka; Fol, 255, (and Kiilipaka in 

my own MS. Fol. 93a]; Fol. 3b Kalipakidyah ; 

Vol. 116 Indragdmi-EAlipaka-prabhritayah. 
Kastkaikara, Fol. 11) Kankikiridayah, 
Kshirasvimin. Fol, 13h arqrattera 


t; Fol. lia 
gear; Fol. 






forms only es Na Perens 


| 200 Chindra-Bhija-Ksh{rasvimi-prabhriteyab. 


Chandragémin, Fol. 12@ Indragémi- 
Chandra-prabhritayah; Fol. 13a Chandra-pra- 
bhritayal; Fol. 15a Oliandséestiagtial prabie. 
tayah; Fol. 185 Chandridayah; Fol, 20a 
Chindra-Bhoja-Khirasvami-prabhritayah; Fol. 
23a Chandragimi- ‘Dévanandy-adayab ; Fol. 24a 





rand, or more commonly Kilanfra, composed by Srt- 
Sarvavarman, “after the Sdtra ae Ainacra 
KumAéra, and at his command.” i th Rader th 
the commentariss in Eggoling's we. 
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= htpiaaelen Fol, SAh Chindra- 





Bhojan, (Besides, my own MS, has Fol. 505- 


Chandrah, and Fol, 53a Indra-Chindran]. 
Durgasi hha Fol. 226.—Fol, 15a Darga- 
sitnha-Srutap h; Fol. 245 Durgah. 
Nitahandia” Fol. loa tyafezay Fis 
fiez: dm: oecl, arawarge?:; Fol. 2la 

arraet 3 taaedt, soil. ceafa, in arerg; Fol. 

245.—Fol. 85 Dévanandyidayah; Fol. 16a;— 

Fol. 23a Chandragimi- Dévanandy-idaynh. 
Panini. Fol. 20a Panini-prabhritayah; 

Fol. 184 Pininiy-idayah; Fol. 19a Paninisii- 

trinusirinah. 

Bhéja. Fal. 16a;—Pol. 15) Bhéja-prabhri- 
tayah; Fol. 20a Chindra-Bhoja-Kshirasvimi- 
prabhritayal; Fol. 245 Chindra-Bhojan. 

Vaiamana.* Fol. 16a Viman- scsyah PARE 
chandra saya: P4ye-are TesI= 
seil. WET | they form. iceutiie: <%, bat 
not =a. | 

Viérintavidyadhara. Fol. 115 [Héma- 
chandra =e: ci el ETCH a ANS aT aaa 

atsh? ST eera | sea 
3A gor any: a araitaege aires. | apart aft: 
arear Ae TIA: BP-ATA Leas |, and the Nycdsn 

adds arareara | Preararranqe: i); Fol. 95 

Visrintavidyidher-idayah (ary =TapTest 

Sart sae aaanaanrresiea | sea eH sia 

=e7e tf i]; Fel. 18a; [besides, my own MS. 

Fol, 445]. 

SakataorSikat&iyana. Fol. 196 [and 
my own MS. Fol. 53a] Sakata; Fol. 16s, Fol. 
91a Sikatiyana; [my own MS. Fol. 502 Sakati- 
yanih|]; Fol. 12a, Fol. 13a, Fol. la, Fol. 18 
Sakatiyan-ddayab. 

Srotapila., [My own MS. Fol. 53a]; 
Fol. Lia ss as ai anc [Héma- 












' While I am obliged to Mr. Pathak for haring set me 
right about Pijyapéda (ante, Vol. SIL p. 19), I still 
ave that Dévanandin waa the author of the original 
peed nse be thers If that grammar ia correct 
deaoribod by the term andkaifehanh ryikaranam, which 
even Prof, Peterson appears to almit (Report, p. 68), it 
follows with absolute ceortainty from th examples 
Deiranondinam onfkaitsham ryikearciam ond Divopa- 
plam anfkaidsha-vyikarasam, that Dévanandin waa the 
frat who invented or proclaimed that grammar. Any 


fl conversant with the ruloa of 


grammar can tell 
whether I am is, 3 or wrong. I may aki, that thnt re | 


eonsionof the Jainfndra, which haa commented 
upon by Bimadéva, cannot be the original one, becomes 


it dors few the Ftaisha-rolea, and [ have nn objec | 
necrit ¥, i 


tion to its boing to Gunoanandin, 
regret that Professor Peterson was unable to consult st 
Collage MSS. described by ma (anfe, Vol. 
75), but thay certainly had mot gone to Germany 
fReport, ‘mole on p. 60), nor re they gone there 
wren now. 





| which seeme still to oxist. In the Ny’ 


- chandra ee ata |, 
giaevaqr- 


and the Nyisa adds #ftafata | 
arte |. | 

(In addition to the above my own MS. Fol. 
505 makes Hémachandra quote the opinion of 
Ratnamati," called Ratnamatir | bande sal 





on its own account, the fcdlowing Uptahyiye 


(Te Tega a | Tar : 
waa) ; Kakkale (qf areerea saree) : Jayidit- 
ya; the Dhiitupiriyanikih opposed to the Vaiya- 
karanih ; a Nydsa anda Nyisakira ; the Bhéshya, 
Bhishyakira, Bhishyakrit, Bhishyakdra-Vart- 
tikakiranu, and Sriddsharaja (ie. Patanjali) ; 
Vatsa-Rishabhan (aq; wanraard hind aa =y 
ais Rae F TT 
TTR TTA: |) ; the Visrdnta abet the 
Vaijayantikira; and a marginal note explains 
the word sq=q by Jinéndra-Bhija-Panini-pra- 
bhritayal]. 

Now from the above list it willappear, that 
Hémachandra in the compilation of his own 
grammar has used exactly those grammatical 
works which we might have expected him to nse, 
viz. besides the Piininiya and its commentarics, 
the grammars of Chandra, Sikatiyana (who, 
of course, has nothing to do with the old Sikn- 
tiyana), Bhdja, and Viimana; the Jainéndra, 
the Kaldpake, the writings of Kshirasvamin, 
and similar works. Certain it seoms, that he 
has known nothing older than Panini, and 
we shall probably not be far wrong, when we 
assume that the grammar of Indra or Indra- 
gimin bore a somewhat close relation to cither 
the grammar of Chandragimin or the Kali. 
a en 
descctbed as grupber nmi eg r Midna Mowe lig 
~ shane A a the same work mentions, +P 167, 0 Nylea op 


o Fiirénta, and 131 oa Vi 
Brihaderitii of Vinain is oot nyntzte va 


Viana also composed a a arene in HM A 
je, from w ch 


I have quoted in the sbove, Viir ‘ots idhara fs 
certainly intended to be the nameaor the taily id 


not of agrammar; the nme of the ETanmear « 
ba Fifrinta, Compare Ailfontra aa the nara of Sack: : 
varman's and Mushti as that of | agiri'a 


(Murhtikrit fF). 
* Batnamati is often quoted, te min here intended 


Tquspect to be the same aa Ratna-iripaAd: 
to have compusad 5 nm mettary on 1 Chama eens 


Fai, and who is cited 
datta's Paddhaii. (with Vimalamati) in Ananda. 
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jake together with which it is mentioned." re | 
regards the first Siitra of it, for the discovery of 


which we are indebted to Professor Peterson, 


I believe that Hémachandra has imitated it in 


his own rule Srearq,’ which in his grammar 
follows immediately upon the Siitras seq | 


Fate: eararer 


I cannot conclude these remarks without 
two requests. In the first place, I would urge 
my fellow-students to cease speaking of an 
Aindra grammar, or of the Aindra school of 


grammarians, terms for which, so far as I 


know, there is no scarce and which are | 


only apt to mislead. 1 secondly, I would 


earnestly request my Sea colleagues, Peter- 


exe, 1880) THE CHA XDRA-VYAKARANA AND THE RASIKA-VRITTI 
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son and Bhandarkar, who already cave done 
so much forthe preservation of Sanskrit MSS., 

to purchase as many commentaries on irae 
chandra's work as they can Iny hold of, beeauso 


T believe: that such commentaries will furnish 
many valuable notes on the history of Sanskrit 


grammar. If the information at my command 
be correct, there must still be in existence 


8 Brihawnydsa, called Sabdamahdrnava, a 


Nydsa by Dharmaghisha, one by RAémachandra, 
& Laghunydsa by Kanakaprabha, and similar 
works. They will probably not be pleasant 
reading, but if Professors Bhandarkar and 
Peterson will give me the chance, I will try to 


make the best of them. 





THE CHANDRA-VYAKARANA AND THE KASIEKA-VRITTI. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN ; GOTTINGEN. 


Tradition tells us that the Chandra- Vyé- 
karana is older than the Kashd-Vriti. The 


kindness of Professor Oldenberg, who has: 
placed at my disposal his copy of the fragments 


of Chandra’s grammar which are at Cam- 
bridge, enables me to prove that the compilers 
of the Aasikd have diligently used that gram- 
mar, although they never actually mention it. 
On Panini IV. 1, 54 the Kéhkd has the note 
a aU he tla ames, which is not found 
in the Mahdbhdshya. The three words are 
taken from Chandra’s rule, which corresponds 
to Pagini IV. 1, 55, EE IMIEECaLGoe ne 





"On Pigini IV. 1. 65 the Kdaki has the note 
[Re | er: | which is 





not in the Mahdbh ifshya. ‘Chandra. has the rule | 


. 8 
: Panini IV. 1, 85 the Kaiikd has the note 
waraha waeaa, which is not in the MuAd- 


Mehye. Chandra has 2m, in his rule Freafeear- 


i 


“On Panini IV. 1, 156 the Késikd has the note — 
eqaretat ar ieetenet: Chandra has the rules 


‘erase. | ernie: | 
On Panini IV. 2, 42 the Kasika has the note | 


© its of Tibet are eortainly right whi the 
ae ee Chindra.ryikarana y with Pdvini, 


omy 
be therefo od to be ent ts main- 
So fl pl ee 
ae eee este tous 





sit in iam onion. ha tha samo ad ee (id. 


franiihea ja quite right, when he says that in 


adais the Indraryikaraya did not appear bufore the 


| Chandra has the rules qagyaqrestes | 
On Pinini IV. 4, 29 the Kasiké has the note 





ty Which is a rule of Chandra's. The 
addition of Ser to aa, in the sense of aay, is 


. tanghtagainin the Kdiikd on Panini V. 2, 122, 


where the note to that effect is taken from the 
Mahabhishya, 

On Panini [V. 3, 8 the Késikd has the note 
Sear eae | smga:! Chandra's rule ig 


paeart 9: In the Mahdbhdshya on Panini 


IV. 3, 23 snftq is formed (not with mq, but) 


with Fgya, 
On Panini IV. 3, 144 the Kidiiid has the 


note Tart Frat qaeesta, asta fears. 
| Tara: | 


THR Soa T ary: TCT aa: | Chandra's 


rule is © 


On Pinini IV, 4 78 the Kdiikd has the note 





Sie tata: ara Ceres: | Taos: | 


ai ht Chandra has the rule qqfear- 
Spats, q: 
On Pinini TV. 4,101 the Kuasikd has the note 





Tye scaacad | aed ana: fad. It 


was Chandra who tanght the addition of either 
suffix ; for his rule is qyay cag. 
On Panini V. 1,12 the Ka@sikd has the note 


aPay aet feafterqaqaies. It was Chandra 


=e. Sn ee eee 
grammar of Pisini (i. p. 64). See Burnell, On the 
Aindra Grammar, p. & 


' rigsastos ty him : _ailaitarat f 
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ata Aid 90; for Bie gals in Peet THat (vith 
out #7y-) 

The second explanation, which is given in the 
Kdsika of Panini V. 1, 94, was the one adopted . 
by Chandra; for his wording of the rule is 
On Panini V. 1, 126 the Kdtke has the note 
sada ata made Chandra has the rule 


“When ou Pinint V.1, 131 the compiler of the 


Kahkd asks aut areafata, be shows that he | 


knew Chandra’s rule Satta Sm: And by 
hi : TaraaeTAT Aa on Panini 
V. 2, 81, he sidsonten that he wns acquainted 
with the wording which Chandra had given to 





the rules 81 and 82, qregqnerane and 


arar(?) saArerz. 
On Pinim V. 2, 128 the Kaika has the note 
lla lala ial Cand’ 2 — of the rule 
u FI TTT eal all : " 
On Panini V.43, 2 tha Kédiiké has the note 
aaatt faq| FT 1 Chandra has the 


rule euEIT. 
Qn Panini VII. 2, 48 the Kidd has the note 


val SN Chandra does read atqa- 
oe On Pini VIL 2, 49 the ose bas the note 


Chandra anes eid 'd “orcarfretraPrrftrafer: 
On Panini VII. 3, 17 (see: alsoon V. 1, 35) the 
Kdsikd haa the note : 














eden ee has Blea, ii in his site | 





Thos These sistaniebn to whioh | siight add many 


others even from the incomplete copy of | 


Chandra’s grammar which is accessible to us 
in Europe, will sufficiently prove, that the 





L Tiranftha'’s account of the composition of tha 
Chindra-Vyikarene jis aa follows >—" Again come to the 


gouth of Jambadvipa, he (ie, Chandragimin) saw in the | 


temple of the Brahman Vararuchi oes structure of the 
grammar, which had been heard by the Naga, and the 
commentary on Pigini composed by the Naga Sisha. 
‘A commentary must contain few words, but man 
thoughts ; mest contain no 7 dhe aang and form © whale. 
But: the Nipa is very sill is, haa many words and fow 
thoughts, and ia incormpis After having expressed 
this censure, he composed, a8 a renee ea on Ray 
the ae -Vytkor-na with the appen 
firanAtha a:—"From that time “ull on 
a work has spread widely, imam 
Nore Fy aa wall aa betorodox people, study. by. | by it; but 
the Samantabhadra (a grammar compoeed in kas by 
Chandrakirtti) soon disappeared, on it is not seep 
whether any copy of it is still in existence."—8ochiefnar, 
p. 152 and 155. sh 
* It doos not seem Hite Dnnedesary 
that the veasinge af the published Sarton « of Kaveh 


eatbons of the Késikd-Vritti knew that gram- 


mar and used it in the compilation of their 
own work. They will also show that Chandra 
has not, like some of the later grammariana, 
merely copied from the dehtddhydyi, the 
Firttikas, and the Mahébhdshya; but that he 


also has either tried to improve on those works | 


himself, or has in addition to them used other 
works, which do not seem to exist any longer.* 

Strange it appears that the compilers of the 
Kdsikad should never have mentioned Chandra 
and his grammar; that they should not have 
done so even in connection with rnles such as 
Pinim IL 4,21; IV. 3, 115; and VI. 2, 14, 
where by quoting the Chandra-Vydkarana they 
would, one might say, have much more vividly 
illustrated Pinini’s meaning, than by the 
examples which they have actually given." 

It is one of the characteristic features of 
Chandra’s grammar, that,—while it retains the 
most artificial terms of Pinini's grammar, 
such as #2, fesz, = and others, some of which 
have not met with general acceptance even in 
Pigini’s own school,—it discards a large number 
of other terms, many of which bave been found 
s0 approprinte or usefnl, that they have been 
adopted even by European grammarians. From 


| Guna and Vriddii, Chandra goes back to adéa 


and ddaich; from Savprasérana to yana ik or 
igyanah; Vriddha of course had to become 
ddaichddyach, For Upasarga, Chandra always 
employs pradi; for Sarvandman, sarvddi ; for 
Toddhita, anadi; tan or taiina serve him for 
Atmanépada ; and the reverse, afai, for Paras- 
maipada, Dvandva is expressed by chértha; 
Bahuerthi, by an ydrtha ; and Dwvigu, by sah. 
kAydde ; Upadhd i is updnta ; Upasarjane, apra- 





on Papini Il. 4, 1 qqaTaeTTR =a is 
wrong. The right reading is (=a Aya ae aC, 
Soo ante, Vol. X.p. 77. Pasini's grammar was called 
the ablickarh vpikvranam, because it contains no defini 
tions of expressions like TA7, See Picini L 3, 57. 
Haradstia explaina Sf Soild Selb Sy 
weaa THT RTT. : 


» DE 






HA FATT; Jinfndrabudahi ‘ fe Bite a 
RST A PAW, the Midhaviyadhituyritti =a 
TOUT ATHTTY.— What innovations Vyhdi and 

Apiiali made, it is dificult to aay ; regarding the former, 
Haradatta has the note graff [or Raq?) dhaeeay 
7a FRC: Jinéndrabudahi has sats TaE:- 
Rea | eT PER eat uy CE ROT 


| eq ears are tid | 








fo Z, de D.., 
* To tho | from the Rdjikd- | 


Pitti, ante, Vol, xi¥. pat, | 1 wonld now adil — 


ier a ee oa wall: e@lauinnct why the 


| Chdndra-Vydkarana, by some kind of exaggora- 


tion, should have been termed the asaiijiukaih 
fkarapam, “the grammar without technical 
terms ;"" and I repeat that the phrase yex}qqr- 





| Nor can I quite understand why Chandra's 
grammar, and those who studied it, should 


have been passed over in the commentary on 


| | authors had oceasion to speak of the three 
Adhyiyas of Kigakritena’s Siitra, of the eight of 


Panini V. 1, Pack IV, & Wie Ge 


Pinini’s, and of the fen of Vyighrapad's, they 


| surely could not have helped thinking of the 


Siitra of Chandra, which contains siz Adbyayas. 


| Averse though I am to conjecture, I would 
wee carRcTA® would have afforded a most : ile 
‘appropriate example for Piyini II, 4, 21, 


ventore to ask :—Was the Chdndra-Vyéharana 
good enough to be copied from, but too modern 
a work to be honourably mentioned together 
with the Sdtras of sages like iCidetcritens and 
others, of which Jayiditya and Vamana pro- 
bably knew very little more than we dof" 








MISCELLANEA. 


GENERAL CUNNINGHAM'S 

| ARCHEOLOGICAL REPORTS. 
T observe that, im the last number of the Indian 
cries ae it is ppoaet enh that General Cun- 





pablished by the Government of India as a sepa. 
rate volume. uniform with the Reporta. I have 
made indices to twelve volumes, and hope to 
publish the combined Index by the end of the 
year; but my leisure ia scanty, and I cannot 
promise any definite date. 

Any suggestions offered by readers of the Indian 
Antiguery will be welcome. 

VY. A, Surrs. 

Basti, N. W. P., 6th April 1336. 





A NOTE ON THE COINS OF 
THE HINDU EINGS OF KABUL, 


In connection with the general subject of the | 
Gupta era, on which I shall have oceasion shortly — 
to aubmitsome special remarks, ] take this oppor- | 


tunity of putting together a few notes that I 
made about three yeare ago, when I first read 
Bir BE. Clive Bayley's Paper, with ita Poatacript, 
“On certain Dates cecurring on the Coins of the 
Hindu Kings of Kabul,” published i in the Numis- 
matie Chronicle, Third series, Vol. I]. p. 128i. 
The The question now opened | hua no bearing on th the 


3 Sea the uotation from Krhlracr Ain Prof. ‘Anfrecht 
- Ger, Vol. XXVIII. 105, 


to ation in ling 

on of Skand pia, 

r. Re A. Soc. Vol. Mr 
Archool. Sure. Weat. Ind. Vol. 





settlement of the epoch of the era, otherwise 
than os being one of the numerous side-jssues 
that have to be disposed of before any ecttlement 


Of the main subject will be accepted as final by 
| general readers, But, ag such, it nppears to me to 


require to be diacuased, 


| Sir EB, Clive Bayley's theory was thatthe epoch — 
of the Gupta era fell A.D, 190. Like General 


Cunningham's theoryof A.D. 167, it was supported, 
or was apparently supported, by astronomical 
cazoniations of the detaila of the date in Budha- 

gupta’s Eran pillar inscription, and of the eatiwat- 
ecras of Jupiter's twelve-year cycle mentioned in 
the dates of the inscriptions of the Parivrijaka 
Muhitrdjaa Hostin ond Sahkshibha. But the 


| real key-note to it ia to be found in hia belicf, 


and Mr. Thomas’, that certain coins of ‘Syalapati’ 
of Kabul have on them dates accompanied by 


| the syllubles ga, gu, gupta, or guptasya, which 
| were supposed to stand for “ Guplasya kdl,” and to 


denote “the Gupta ers,” and in his argument 
that the dates of these coins, in onler to fit in with 
the period of A.D. 887 to 916 assigned by him to 
‘Syalapati,” can only be reckoned from A.D. 180 
or 130. 

But,—irrespective even of the extreme impro- 
bahility of auch an expression as Guptasya kila, 
“the era of Gupta," being used to denote an era 
which, thoigh used by the Guptas, waa certainly 
not founded by, at any rote, the Mahdrdja ‘Gupta, 
the first of the family mentioned in the imserip- 
tions,*—this theory of A.D, 190 haa, so far ns 

137) read and translated Gu dina BSA (for 

Piiaune peat i php og eugene 3 i pe rn on 

Tha 14 Grit ptil-prt Tat at 

witht, "makin the ealonta sR: i, 

the Goptua,"’ This ia a vory diferent thing. And the 

real « significance of the expression is ita very clear 

indication that this date was being recorded inan era 

en was not the customary ono for that part of the 
country. 


tion in tho reckoning of 





—" 


a us 28. 


_— P a = 
| Fi > om 





sass kek tes degesee vii. Nos. 24 to 27, | 


belonging to some unnamed king. They are not 
attributed to ‘Syalapati’; but are considered to 
be rather more recent. It is admitted, however, 
them firet because they are so very clear. If we 
examine them with the help of Sir E. Clive 
Buyley’s Table of Numerals in Pl. vii, it is evident 
at once that No. 24 reads, not “802 Gu,” but 
amply “ 804," with nothing after it; and that 
Nos. 25, 26, and 27 read, not “812 Gu," but simply 
“814,” again with nothing after it, the figures 
being in fact absolutely identical with those 
which Sir EB. Clive Bayley himself read az simply 
"814" on Nos. 19 to 23, 20 to 31, and $4. In these 
instances, the supposed Gu ix nothing but the sign 
that makes the dif ce im these numerals 





that the figures have to be read in one direction, 
from the rim of the coin, and the supposed Gu in 
the opposite direction, from the inside of the oom 
which results in the curious arrangement of “802 
my” and “$12 ng.” 

We have here to note that Sir EB. Clive Bayley 


| 


und would interpret it as “Gu 617," denoting the | 


initial date of Simanta's dynasty according to the | 


Gupta era; “and, aceepting 319 ALD., according 
to Albiriini’s statement, as the actual date of the 
Gupta era, would thus place Simanta’s accession 
in #36 A.D." Allowing for the } possibility of the 


first sign being capable of meaning Gu, this way of | 


interpretuting the figures seems to ho equally well 
borne out by Sir E. Clive Bayley’s Table. But the 
first sign cannot mean Gu, and doca not mean 
Gu. And a reference to the Table will shew im- 
mediately that the figures have to be read,as Sir 
E. Clive Bayley read them, from the rims of the 


coins; and that the dates are in reality nothing | 


bat BM and 514, as I have pointed out above, 

The coins of ‘Syalapati’ himself are PL. i. Noa. 3 
to 5, and 7 to 10. Of those, No. 7 is read ag “ 707," 
and Nos. 8,9, and 10 aa“ 727," without any gup- 
poted reference at all to the Gupta or; and these 
readings are in accordance with the Table of 
Numerala,if the dates are read from the rim of the 
coin like the dates of Nos. 19 to 27, 29 to 31, and 
3h, referred to above. On the ered hand, if we 
might read the figures on these seven coins from 
the inside, there appearano particular objection 
to interpreting them as respectively 308" and 
rT S68." 





sores deal with, since,—though the signa that 
are supposed to mean Gupta must be in reality 
numerals of some kind or another,—there is 
nothing in Sir E. Clive Bayley’s Table, and I can 
obtain nothing elsewhere, to explain their value 


as numerals. But, in attempting to find a proper: 


reading of them, we must in the firet place notice 
that the sign which, on Nos. 4 and 5, Sir E. Clive 


Bayley interprets as the figure 9, and enters as 


such in his Table, occupies exactly the position 


which is filled in Prinsep'a coin, noted below, by 


asymbol resembling mereseent moon on the top of 

o short staff with a cross-handle; and this enggesta 

that the sign in question is not a figure ut all. 
Inthe hope that some of the readers of this Journal 





) Gupta, The litho- 





i picripdarate TEN Bayley as capable 


of being “ accented ua x tite réndering ofthe wreal 
form of the word.” But it will be admitted, at once 
and generally I should think, that it answers 
in no way whatever to the usual form of the 
word, and cannot be so interpreted in accordance 


with any known alphabet, even though we | 


should follow Mr. Thomas in looking upon it aa 
"a degraded and contracted form of the word.” 

. In trying to find out what these signs do mean, 
it must be noted that coin No. 3 in PL i. gives 
some indications to the effect that the first sign 


8 given above, ig imperfect on the left sida, and 


that in ita complete form the left side was exactly 


‘mimilar to the right; the whole sign, in fact, being 


something like two crescent moons, back to back, 
connected with na bar. 

Also, any informatiun bearing on ‘ Syalupati's 
real date would of course help much to clear up 
the point. And in connection with this, I would 
draw special attention to his coin figured in 


Prinsep’s Essays, Vol. I. p, 304, Pl. xxv. No. 
2, which, as now oxplained by Sir E, Cliva” 


Bayley's Table, givea the unmistakable date of 
S14, traces of which are also discernihle in No, 1 
on the same plate. This No.2 hos behind the 
horseman the game monogram, u wu, (not! ¢,) og Sir 
E. Clive Bayley’s Noa, 95, 26, and 47 have; nlso, 
aa ained by No. 1, it has in the upper corner. 
ta frait of the horseman, the same eymbol (inter- 
preted by Sir E. Clive Bayley on his No, 20 a8 ny 
rude imitation of adal) that appears in the same 
position on others of thess coins, and: resem blew o 
crescent moon on the top of a short staff with a 
eross-handle, These points of similarity suggest 


cee may powenss acl te Gite rial manele 
between a 2. and a 4. And Sir B. Olive Bayloy’s | ® repre . gre 
reading further involves the peculiar anomaly 











Pp ay Sir TB, Clive Bayley's Nos. 25, 26, 


| nd 27 (and others) belong really to ‘ Syalapati,’ 








4] omg his name is not on the obverse. And the 


fi therte not been 


akable date of Slionatanyrate Prinecp’s 
, Pi. xxv. No. 2, further suggests that the 








Phat aa Clive Bayley's Nos, 7,8, 9, and 10, 


ie -  pet, 


‘mot be read aa 707 and 727. Sir E, Chive 


‘Bayley places ‘Synlapati' in A.D. 837 to 916; 
‘which would agree very satisfactorily with the 
‘daty of 814 on Prinsep’s coin, if we might refer it 


to the Saka era, with the result of A.D. 892-95. 
On the other hand, General Cunningham, in 
the Archral. Sure. Ind. Vol XIV. ‘p. 45, places 
him rather earlier, about A.D. 800, but quotes 

no Bo uatbovtty. for this T have not been able to 
find any other information us to the probable 


J. F. Fieer. 


date of ‘ Syalapati.’ 


Rnd April 1886, 
— 





A NEW GRANT OF 
_ DHARASENA IL OF VALABHI, 

I have received from Mr, Wajeshankar Gauri- 
shankar of Bhiwnagar, through Colonel J. W. 
Watson, Political Agent, KAthiiwAd, impressions, 
with text and translation, of a new copper-plate 
inscription of the Mahdrdja Dharasénall. of 
Valabhi, dated (Gupta)-Sathvat 252 (A.D. 571-72), 
from the village of Thar, in the Amrél! Pargand 
in Kaithiiwid, The plates were found by Mr. 


Wajeshankar, and are in his possession. Tt is | 


not necessary to publish the grant in full; but a 
description of it will not be out of place, 

Tha inscription is on two plates, meaanring 
ronghly about 114” by 8", and appears to be in 
n state of excellent preservation. The first plate 
contains 16 lines of writing; and the second, 18. 
The characters sre of the ordinary type of the 
EKAthiiwid Alphabet, of. the period to which it 
belongs. The | ia Sanakrit throughout. 

The text follows the draft of the three grants 
of the samo Mahdrjo, published in this Journal, 


Vol. VIL. p. 68f,, Vol. VII. p. S01f., and Vol. 


XIU. p. 160M, and all dated in the same year, 252, 


of the month VaiiéAkha. I note below o few 
passages in which the present grant tends to eluci- 
date the correct text of the draft. 

The contenta are, in brief, os followa:—There 
was the illustrious Sindpati Bhatirka (line 3}, 
& mist devout worshipper of the god Mahédvarn, 
who was possessed of glory acquired ina hundred 
battles fought with (i.¢. against) the large armies, 





| possessed of unequalled strength, of the Muitra- 


kas, who by forca compelled their enemica to bow 
down before them.’ His son waa the illustrious 
Stadpati Dharasdna (lL. 4), a most devout 


| worshipper of the god Mahésvara, Hia younger 


brother waa the Mohdrdja Dréo avitihat (L 7), 
a most devout worshipper of the god 

—who wos anointed in the kingship by the para. 
mount master® in person, the sole master of the 


cireumference of the territory of the whole 


world.—His younger brother waa the Mahdrdja, 
the illustrious Dhruvasdéna (1. 9), a moat 
devout worshipper of the Holy One.* His 
younger brother was the illustrious Mohldrfja, - 
Dharapatta’® (L. 10), a most devout worshipper 
of the Sun. His son was the Mahdrdja, the illus- 
trious Guhasdna* (1 15) a most devout wor- 
shipper of the god Mahiévara, Hia son is the 
Sdmanta ond Mahdrdja, the illustrious Dhara- 


| aéna’(L 16) a most devout worshipper of the 


god Mah#favara. 
From (the cify of) Valabhi(l. 1), he, Dhara- 
gina, being in good health, issues his commanda 


| to all his Ayuktatas," Viniyuktakas, Driigikas, 


Tat on the fifteenth day of the: tae fortnight | 





1 San De eg path err 


Vol. XIV. p +, R2Sf 
cam aig ‘ion am 


ane He wrots tee Bo i K. eae Soe. Vo 
See wink th : , Shews that they” 


tranalated co 
(the rulers of Nalebat) + risuaphed over a sin-worshp 


Pah ete iri is not need hore.—In line 5, the read- 
t is pradaslalara-rimala-mauli-maure 
SR at, oe 


# parcmad-evdmin.—Tho emperot in question war Ya- 
for whom wo heve tho date of MAlara- 
Mandasir 


Mdharman, 
| Bathvat vont amnesia expired, in one of the 


epithet. of Vishru., Siva, and Buddha; 


* bh er 
| aenooially ot o, whom it probably always 


Muhattaras, Chdtas,; Bhataa, Dhrweddhikdranikas, 
Saulkikae, Prdtisrakas, Ddndopdéikas, Chan- 
riddharantkas, &c., that he gives og a bradqia- 
déya, for the purpose of maintaining the rites of the 
five greal sacrifices of ‘the bali, charu, vaiéeudgra, 
aquihdtra, and afiAd (1.27), to the Brihman 
Chhachchhara (1. 22), an inhabitant of the town of 
Brabmapura, a mewber of the Bhirgura gtira, 
ind a student of the Muaitriyapaks-Minaraka 
(éithdy — (1) the village of Vatogréma (1, 22), 
in the Di panaka pifha and the Bilvakhdta 
stholf;— (2) one hundred pdddrartas (of land) 
(L. 23) within the area’ of Bilva khita; in 





| donates eine there is no express intimation to tho 


ms tn ho 9 (., the reading is ddaka-prakehtlit.dtsha 
Kali: ae hy and in line io, protAda is omitted before 
mn Aire 

. fn line 12, the reading ia exwy-pdda; in line 15 £., 
afifryiaah doretigat-ibhaya-pradina &e.; and in line 
15, aha: rt-diuhasinah, not érf-mahdrdja-GuAae 
nee line 15, the reading is enhino-riepia-JdAnort fr. 3 
in Timea 14, dpraj!v yormnderet, aed soraeam, not erabhasam ; 
in line 18, Pttehel-parvhhy2, and vibra. Sptearhpripéa 
and in Hno 19, Malt he midi piraalmonta-maAdriyas 
irt-Dhoraeinaiskwtal 

"Or perhaps Sthint yuktakaa, The text.looks like 
acetate eeineliyntiik: dv. bat it may perhapa be 
ortvdnewya athiniyuktaka &c. wva-tala. 








the northern boundary, to the north of the 
division called Bhatirkabhéda, to the east of an 





ween and to the west of the road or river called 
| nvaha;— (3) in the same eighth region 
oe Fa compass,” an irrigation-well |). 23), with 
twauty-five piddvartas of land lying round it;— 





(4) in the eastern boundary of the village of 


V él padraka (1.24) inthe Jhari efhali, one 
hundred and sixty pdddvrartas (of land) on the 


south of the high-road, on the east of the a | 


Jhajjhaka, on the west of the junction 

boundaries of Dadinkipo i, ind on the north of 

the field of Khandal 

dent of the village of Bhrimsrakalyagrima;— 
and (5) twenty-five pdddeartes (of land) (1.26) im 

the southern boundary of the same village. 

Lines 9 to $2 contain the ianal mandate againat 
interfering with the full enjoyment of the grant; 
and two of the customary a and im- 
precatory rerees. 

These are followed by the statement; én Ina 89, 








that the Daéteka was Chirbira, and that tho | 


charter was written by the Samdhisigrahddhi- 
krita Skandabhata. Then comes the date, 
in numerical symbols, of the year 252, the rea 
day of the dark fortnight of Chaitra. And 
inseription with the endorsement—" (This iz) 
the sign-manual of me, the Mahdrdja, the illus- 
trious Dharasdéna.” 


23rd March 1866. 





J. F. Furst. 





TWO PASSAGES FROM THE ACHARATIRA. 

At page 141 f. above, Mr. EK. B. Pathak has 
published an interesting passage from the Jain 
Harivaméa, which mentions the Early Gupta 
kings, and, in giving a regular succession of 
dynasties, including them, from the nirvdya of 
‘Mahiivira, purports to have a bearing, though a 
wrong one, on the question of their epoch. 

I now give, os another literary curiosity of o 


somewhat similar kind, two passages from the 


commentary named Achitrattied by Silfichirya on 


the Jain work called Achdrdigasélra,—from a | 


manuscript, supposed to be about three hundred 
years old, shown to me in the early part of 1583 
by Dr, Bhogwanlal Indraji.* 

The first passage, on pp.207b and 208a, is m 
metre, and runs— 





be atraatontshjamd dig-bhdg?s i. ¢. in the on tee 


of Bilvakhbfita. 


1 ‘Sines lols hers Note, L have fornd on allusion by | 


Dr, Bhan dps 1864, to what ia evidently rede 
mannscript, though he quoted only the Gupta date He 
wrote (Jour, Bo. Br. KR, Aa. Boe. VoL VIL. p. 24)—"1 
haves Jniva mannecript lear is dated in the d 
year of the Guptakdla; but tnfortunately the corres 


ding Vikrama or Salirihans’s your is not given; nor 
it possible at proaent to ascertain the exact date of 


D <adhikéshu hi 
ae gatésha Gapthndia wy 





eamyag: “upayujya éodhyh 
mitsarya-vindkfitair-arpairyaijh | 
This passage gives Gupta-Sarhvat 772 (expired), 


the fifth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
| Bhadrapada, ae Oe 8 ee of 


the Commentary waa comp 
Gambhita (? Cambay).. 


ted by Siléchdrya, at 





The second passage, on p. 2566, at the end of 


the whole book, is in ptose, and runs— | 
Suka-npipa-kiil-Atita-enthvnteara-datéeashn" sap- 


tas | ashtlinavaty-adhikdsho Voidikha-éuddhns 


pathchamyiin Achifiratiki krit=éti' || ba || Sahvat 
(page 2565 ends here; and the next page, con- 


_taining the repetition of the date in figures, and 


the last final words - the author, is loat). 
This passage gives Saka-Sativat 798 (expired), 


"the fifth day of the bright fortnight of the month 


Vaidikha, as the date of the completion of the 
whole Commentary. 

The two passages, indicating, as ther stand, 
that Silichiirya treated the Gupta and Saka eras 
oz identical, obviously contain o mistake of some 
kind or another, which must be attriluted to a 





pedantic desire on his part to introduce a mention 


of an era,—whether the Gupta or the Saka, as the 
ease may be,—with which he was only imperfectly 
acquainted. And the mistake cannot he cleared 
away, unless we can obtain some independent 
record of the real date of Silichirya,* sufficient to 
shew whether the Achdratfkd was written during 
Gupta-Sarhvat 772 to 795 (A.D. 1091 to 1117), or 
during Saka-Sathvat 772 to 798 (A.D. 850 to 870). 

The passages, however, are of some interest, in 





shewing that, in Stlach&rya’s time, there was still 


a recollection of the fact that the era,—which must 
have been known best from its use by the rulers 
of Valabhi, and which came eventually, in 
Edthiiwid, to be called the Valabhi-Sarhrat,—wns 
connected originally and specially with the Gupta 
kings, by whom it was introduced into Kithidwid 
and the neighbouring parts. 


a, F. FLEET. 
Slat Moreh 1856, 
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* Tha Saka cra was used so rnraly, if at ee 
and Kéthifiwij., that probably the ‘untae gives the 
real date for Silichirya. And I would throw ont = 
cupgestion that poewibly a mistake of the sume kind may 


| secount for the dates Saka-Sath rat 400 and 417, of the 
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THE EPOCH OF THE GUPTA ERA. 
BY J, F. FLEET, Bo.C.3., M.B.A.3., CLE. 






NTIL the discovery of the Mandasdr inscrip- 
tion of Kumiragupta and Gandhuvarman, 


which I publish at page 1944, below, the only 
direct information available as tothe Epoch of — 


the Gupta Era was the statement of Abu Rihin 


Albirini, who, writing in the first half of the 


eleventh century A.D., left on record the fol. 


lowing notes,as taken from M. Reinaud’s French 


translation of the original in his Fragments 
Arabes et Persans, page 138f.—* People em- 
ploy ordinarily the eras of Sri-Harsho," of 
Vikramaditya, of Saka, of ‘Ballaba’," and of 
the Gaptas. se # © & © ‘Fallaba,' 


who also has given his name to an era, was the 
prince of the town of ‘ Ballabha’ (Valabhi), in” 


thie middle of Anhilwids, at a distance of 
about thirty y4junaz. The era of ‘Ballaba’ is 
subsequent to that of Saka by two hundred 
and forty-one years. In order to make use of 
it, we take the era of Saka and deduct at the 


same time the cube of six (216) and the square | pr 


of five (25). The remainder is the em of 
‘Ballaba.” This era will be discussed in its 
place. As to the Gupta-Kila (the era of the 
Guptas), we understand by the worl qupta 
certain people who, it is said, were wicked and 
powerful; and the ora which bears their name, 


is the epoch of their extermination. Apparently | 
‘Ballaba’ followed the Guptas immediately ; for 


the era of the Gaptas also commences (with) 
the year two hundred and forty-one of the cra 
of Saka, The ern of the astronomers commences 
(with) the year five hnndred and eighty-sevon of 


“the era of Saka. It isto this era that the Khen- | 
existing Tables can be utilised for these cal- 


dakataka Tables of Brahmagupta are referred. 
This work has among us the title of * Arkawd,’ 
According to it, placing ourselves in the year 
400 of the era of ‘ Yozdirdjed,’ we find our- 
selves in the year 1085 of the era of Sri- 
Harsha, the year 1088 of the era of Vikrami- 
ditya, the year 953 of the era of Saka, the year 





* Avis shewn by AlBirinl's statement further on, this 
ie not the erh of Harshavardhans of Kanauj, commenc- 
ing A.D. 606 or G7, but an carlier era, coremaaeing 
B, C. 437, of which we Paap ditacnie ae in aarti record, 
in fact, no info hey statement 


that it oxiated, coupled with a romark that, in o Kaimir 
almanack, bo had found the opoch of it put forward to 
Vikrama-Sarhrat 64 (A.D. | 4). whence “he felt some — 


doubts that he had not fonnd the means of resolving.” 
' This is quito an imaginary name, which must be 


tage ¥ 








712 of the era of ‘Ballaba’ and of that of the 
Guptas.” 

According to the above extracts, Albirini 
seems to state in the first instance that the 
Gupta-Valabht era began when Saka-Sam- 
vat 216 + 25 = 24] (A.D. 319-20) had ex- 
pind and this is borne ont by his making 
the year 712 of this era correspond with Saka. 
Samvat 953, the difference being exactly 241 
years, Inhis next mention, however, he ap- 
parently speaks of it as commencing with 
Saka-Sativat 241, i.e. when 940 years had 
expired. While in a third passage, a little 
further on in the book,” in explaining how the 
Hindus arrived at the date (January, A.D. 


1026) of the taking of Sémnithpitan by 


Muhammad of Ghazni, he tells ns that they 
first wrote down 242, then 606, and then %, 
with the result of Saka-Samvat $47 (A.D, 
1025-26); and here, thongh he does not ex- 
easly mention the Gupta-Valabhi era, there 
can be no doubt that the first fignres refer to 
it; and they seem to indicate that, in this 
caleulation, the epoch of the era fell when 
Saka-Sathvat 242 had expired. 

We have thus three years to choose between 
for the epoch of the era,—Saka-Sawvat 240, 
241, or 242, expired; ie. Saka-Sathvat 241, 
242, or 245 current,—involving a question that 
can only be settled by accurate calculations of 
the data available from the inscriptions, pub- 
lished im detail, so that general readers may 
see that the processes are satisfactory. And 
I would here point out that, before any of the 





culations, at least the following preliminary 
points must be settled,—(1) whether the years 
of the Gupta era had a distinct arrangement of 
their own; or whether they followed the 
scheme of the yerrs of the Kaliyuga, Vikrama, 
or Saka eras; (2) if they were identical with 


attributed fo Albiriin! fayevying some connestion he- 
tween the name of the city of Valahhi and the Sanskrit 
word vollabha, which was very often used aa a proper 
name, but not in the caso of any of the rolora of 
Valabhi, But, setting aside this Wuistake abont tha 
name, which ta rathor like that of his treating Sake os the 
num Of nn indiv: netead of » eae ‘Albtenal ia 
sb uree speaking of tho era that was used by the well. 
known rulers 
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the years of the Fivaiin ee, wither -_ 
followed the northern reckoning, with the 
year beginning with the new-moon of Chaitra, 
or the Gujarit and southern reckoning, with the 
“year beginning with the new-moon of Kirttilee, 
seven months later; and (8), after deciding 
the previous points, whether, in the arrange- 
ment of the months, the bright fortnight 
eame first, according to the custom of Gujarat, 
the Dekkan, and Southern India, or the dark 
fortnight, according to the custom of Ujjain 
and Henares. 





But, whatever may be the final settlement of | 


these points, the fact remains that Albirinl 
had information given to him of the existence 
of an era, coupled with the mame of the 
Guptas and of the city of Valabhi, which began 
A.D. 319-20, or within a year on either side of 
that date, and which itis convenient to us to 
speak of as the Gupta era, And, that this era 
was actually used in connection with the name 
of Valabhi, at any rate, is proved by the 
Veriwal inseription of Arjunadéva of Anhil- 
wid,* in which the leading records of the 
year are Vikrama-Samvat 1320 and Valabhi- 
Samvat 945. 

So much was certain, Bot it was felt to 
be highly improbable that the era of the Guptas 
should date from the epoch of their oxtermina- 
tion, And students of the subject divided 
themselves almost at once into two schools. 

The first, represented most publicly and 
with undeviating tenacity up to the last by the 
late Mr, Fergusson," accepted Albirini’s state- 
ment as to the epoch of the era, but—on the 
analogy of the statement which he also seema to 
make, that the Saka era, too, dated from the 
overthrow of the Sakas; a statement which, 
if made, was certainly wrong,—rejected the 


addition that it dated from the downfall of the 


Guptas; and took A.D, 318-19 for the date of 
rise of the dynasty, as well as the establish- 
ment of the era,—selecting this particular year 
on the theory that the era did not date from 





‘ Spay Vol. a O11 if, 
-yo2bl Ri As. Soe. N. 8., Vol. IV. p, 
gif; and Vol. . p- S598. 
* Jowr, BR. As. Boe., WN. &., Vol. XI. p. 27 L 
" Ip accordance with these views, Dr, Bihler fixed on 
abent A.D. 200 (ante, Vol. VII. p. 50f). But [ have not 
noted him asta public exponent of tho theory, bemnuas 


we full disenssion of the matter that he ‘proucial arc | 


Vol. X.p. 253) haa not been tuned; andit ia impoaai 
to eny how far his views might hare chang 
it, even before the discovery of my Mandse 





in writing 


event, but, for convenience of comparison, was 
regulated from the completion of four of 
Jupiter's sixty-year cycles from the commence- 
ment of the Saka era.* 

The other school accepted A.D. 318-19 for the 
downfall of the Guptas, and took the Valabhi 
era of Arjunadéva’s inscription, which indis- 
putably began then, as being separate alto- 
gether from the Gupta era, and as having been 
established in commemoration of that event; 
and began then to look stout for an earlier 
date for the establishment of the Gupta dynasty 
and their era as used in their own inscriptions. 
The chief exponents of this school’ have been 








the late Mr, Thomas," who held that the era was , 


identical with that of the Sakas, commencing 
A.D, 78 ;—General Canningham,” aie finally 
fixed on A.D. 167;—and Sir E. Clive Bayley,” 
who selected A.D. 190. 

There was, of course, much to be said from 
either point of view. And, in default of de- 
finite evidence settling the question one way 
or the other, perhaps the strongest argument 
against the views held by Mr. Thomas, General 
Cunningham, and Sir E. Clive Bayley, was to 
be found in the following anomalous position, 
which had occasionally been noticed more 
or less directly, but had never been disposed of. 
Tt was held by all that the Rulers of Valabhi 
came immediately after the Guptas. It was 
also held that in A.D. 318-19 they founded the 
city of Valabhi, and established the Valabhi 
era dating from then, in commemoration partly 
of that event, and partly of the Gupta rule 
having then ceased and the power having 
passed into their own hands, And yet,—as- is 
shewn by, amongst other things, the fact that 
Bhatirka, the founder of their family, came 
only one generation before the year 206, the 
earlicst date that we have in the era used in 
their own charters,—they did not allow this era 
of their own, established under such memorable 
circumstances, to supersede the Gupta ern; 








ned aa hia earlier opinion was in fa oF A.D. 
ol ily Awol. Sure. Weat. Ind. Vol. II, p. 81, note.) 


*" Seo especially Archaeol, Sure. Wei. Ind. 
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——, plates of Silidityn 
VIL, dated (Gupta)-Samvat 447, they continued 
the use of the Gupta era for, in accordance 
with the three starting-points given above, 
respectively 206, 294, and 318 years at least, 
after the establishment of their own era! This 
surely involves an improbability far greater 
than any other, of whatever kind, that can be 
imagined in connection with the whole sabject. 
And to this I will only add here that, during 
the first six generations, inclusive of Bhatirka, 
when they were mere feudatory Séudpatis and 
AMahdréjas, the Rulers of Valabhi had, as a 
matter of fact, neither the authority, nor the 
power and opportunity, to establish an era of 
their own atall; and that, if an era had been 
established by the first paramount sovereign of 
the family, Dharaséna IV., he would, like 
Harshayardhana of Kananj, have dated it from 
his own accession, and not from the original 
rise of his family. 

In order to arrive at any prospect of a final 
settlement of the question, what was wanted 
was a date for one of the Early Gupta kings, 
recorded in some era other than that which was 
specially used by them in their own inscrip- 
tions. This has now at length been found in my 
new Mandasér inscription, which, composed 
aud engraved in the year 529 (expired) from 
the tribal constitution of the Milavas, gives us, 
through his fendatory Bandhuvarman, the date 
of the year 493 (expired) of the same era for 
Kuméragupta, 


This was not the first instance that had been | 


obtained of the use of this era, which may for 
convenience be called the MAlava-Samvat. For 
it is obviously identical with the era which is 
alluded to in the Kayaswa inscription’ dated 
in the 795th year (expired) of the Malava lords, 
and is also mentioned, under the specific name 
of the Milava-Kils, in a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion, dated in the 936th year (expired), at ‘ GyA- 
raspur’ or ! Gytrispar in Central India." But 
though, in commenting on this latter inscrip- 
tion, Gonacal Oxciaitasshads expressed the opinion 
that this Malava era must be the same as the 
eraof Vikramaditya of Ujjain, this point has not 
hitherto been capable of proof; for the reason 
that neither of these two dates gave sufficient 
ss + iinte Vol. XID. pel 162, 


Archaeol. Sure, Ind. Vol. X. p. 38f., and Pl. xi. 
i ee eS 17, and Fl. ri. . | 





details for actual computation. Nor does the 
inscription now brought to notice. But, in its 
mention of Kumaragupta, it answers the purpose 
equally well. 

Turning to the Gupta inscriptions and coins, 
the earliest and latest dates that we have for 


_Kumiragupta are, respectively, Gupta-Samvat 


‘6 and 130 odd. The first is established by his 
well-known Bilsad pillar inscription;’* and 
the latter, by one of General Cunningham's 
coins."" Lest, however, the coin date should 
be looked upon as at all doubtful, we must note 
also his Mankuwar inscription,” dated Gupta- 
Satmhvat 129. And, of these extreme dates we 
muy take Gupta-Satvat 113 as the mean. 
Applying this to the various theories regard- 
ing the Epoch of the Gupta era, it represents— 
(1) aceording to Mr, Thomas’ view, A.D. 191-92; 
(2) according to General Cunningham, A.D 
ree ea (3) according to Sir E. Clive Bayley, 
(3-4; and (4) according to Mr. Fergusso 
A.D, 431-32, a 
Next, applying to these figures the date 
of Milava-Sainvat 493 (expired), recorded for 
Kumiragupta in the inscription under notice, 
we find that the initial point of the Malava cra 
mnst - iba a few years cither way of (1) 
B.C. (2) B.C. 214; (8) B.C. 190; and 


| yee PS 


The first three resolts, however, each entail 
the supposition of a brand-new era, hitherto 


unheard of, and entirely unexpected. At the 


same time, aa regards the second possible result 
of about B.C, 214, we must not overlook the 
existence of certain coins, found in large num- 
bers at Nigar in the north of Malwa, about 
forty-five miles north of Kétd, and originally 


brought to notice by Mr. Carlleyle,"? which 


have on them the legend Méflavitndi joyah 
“the victory of the Milavas,” in chara¢ters 


‘ranging, in General Cunningham's opinion, 


“from perhaps B.C. 250 to A.D. 250." ‘These 
coins shew that the Milavas existed, as @& 
recognised and important clan, long before 
the time when, as I consider, their “tribal 
constitution,” which led to the establishment of 
thew era, took place; and so also, in the other 
direction, does the mention of them in the 
Allahibid pillar inseription, among the tribes 


i id, Vol, aE: 8 24, and Pl. vy. N 
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geared by Sannin, shew that down 
to his time at least they maintained their tribal 


/ Cunningham for the death of Ad&ika ;** which 
would make the present date of Milnya-Satzvat 


493 correspond with A.D. 270, or well on into | 
the first decade of Kumiragupta’s reign accord- | 


ing to General Cunningham's theory: But this 
entails, as I have said, the supposition of the 
existence of an era, of which not the slightest 
indication has ever yet been afforded by the very 
numerous inscriptions that have now been 
examined fromall parte of the country ; and this 


be avoided. And, farther, it forees the Koti 
inscription of Malava-Sumyat 795, and the * Gyi- 


to respectively A.D. 572 and 713; periods to 
which, from their alphabets, they cannot possi- 


limits, paleographical evidence must be accep- 
fed,—it creates a palwographical difficulty 


result, to practically the same extent; ond the 
first, toa still more marked degres. 

The fourth result, on the contrary, satisfies 
all the palmographical requirements of the 
case. And it brings us so very close to B.C. 





country of the Milavas, through the name of its 
supposed founder, king Vikramiditya, whose 
mpital, Ujjain, waa the principal city im Malwa), 
—that we are compelled to find in it the soln- 
tion of the question, and to adjust the equation 
of the dates thos,—Gupta-Samvat 113 (the 
mean date for Kumiragupta) + A.D. 319-20 
=A.D. 432-33; and Milava-Samvat 493—B.C. 
67-56 = A.D, “436-37, which of course falls 
well within the seventeen years of Kumiira- 
gupta's reign remaining after his mean date, 
My new Mandasér inscription, therefore, 
proves :—(1) that Albirini’s statement, that the 


SS 6 oe ge eg a ee 
Corpus Kuecriptiongm Indicenum, Vol. 1. Preface, 
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Mar Jour. R. As. Soe., W. S., Vol. XII. p. 265%. | 
= This is aleo recorded in the other meeription 3 
Sivadéva L, No. & of Dr. Bhatrwanlal lodrafi's di 
perics, _ Fol IX, p.168f. Bout, unfortunately for 
the general chronological results arrived at by him from 
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constitution and importance. And, if we were 
i = compelled to have recourse to a new era, these 
coins might justifiably induce us to select as 
its epoch B.C. 223, the date fixed by General | 











Gupta era began We ‘eithin: rn ‘a year or NOEL either mi 
side of A.D. 319-20, is certainly correct;—(2) 
that the rest of his statement, that this was the 
epoch of theextermination of the Guptas,and not a eee 
of their rise to power, is as certainly wrong ;— — 
and (3) that, under another name, connecting oe 





if with the Malava clan, the Vikrama éra did 


undoubtedly exist anterior to AD. 544, which 
was held by Mr. Fergusson"® to be the year in 
which it was invented, 

This inscription is, I maintain, in itself suffi- | 
cient to prove these points. But, if any = 


hesitation should still be felt about accepting — 


them, and if any further: confirmation of them on 
is required, we have only to tarn to the 


| Gélmidhit6l inseription of the Mahdrdja Siva- 


is an expedient that must by all possible means 
raspur’ inscription of Malava-Samvat 936, back | 
bly belong, And thus,—since, within certain | 
that is insuperable. So also does the third | 


man himself, Nos 


déva I. of Minagriha in Népil, discovered by ‘— 
Mr. C. Bendall, and published by him in this i i 
Journal, Vol. XIV. p, 97E. = 

It is dated in the year 318, without any ) 
specification of the era. But the elne to the 
construction of its date ia given by its mention 
of the Mahdeimanta AtmSuvarman, as the con- 
temporary” of Sivadéva I. 

Ainsuvarman'’s approximate date, riz, about 
A. D. 687, was very well known from Hinen 
Tsinng’s mention of him.™ And, as the Népil 
scries included three inscriptions of Atnéuvar- 
, 6, 7,and 8, dated respectively 
in the years $4, 39, and 45 (7) of an unspeci- 


| fied era, and another, No. 9, of Jishnugupta, 


57, the epoch of the well-known Vikrama era | 
—(an era, moreover, which by the tradition | 
of later times is closely connected with the | 


dated in the year 43, and mentioning Amén- 
varman,—Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji very properly 
referred these dates to the era established by 
Harshavardhann of Kananj, and commencing 
with his accession in A. D. 606 or 607, with ’ 
the results of A. D, 640-41, 04546, 651-52 (+), 
aml G4-55, 

This much being quite certain, it follows 
that the date of S18 for Sivadéva I, the con. 
temporary of Amuvarman, must of necessity 
be referred to an cra commencing just about 
three hundred years before that of Harshavar. 
dhans, And the era which exnetly meets the 


| requirements of the case is the one commencing 


A. DD. 319-20; for then 315 + A. D. $18-S0= 


_A. TD. 637-38, which is in quite sufficient 
| = inscriptions, the date of Sivadéra I. i there 


ye ee 

a) & Buddhist Recorcds of jhe West 

HY; cap Hind nlao ante, Vol. ay p- iat aa 
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isdordunce with A.D. €40-41, the fret = 


that we have for Aminvarman. 
We have now to consider how this era of 
A. D. 319-20 came to be introduced into Népil. 


This can only have been effected through a | 


conqnest of the country, by either the Early 
Guptas orthe Rulers of Valabhi. As to the 
Ralers of Valabhi—I have already had ocea- 
sion to that, for the first six generations, 
inclusive of Bhatirka, they were mere feudatory 
Sénépatie and Mahdriéjas; and these members 
of the family, at any rate—oven if we admit for 
themoment that they established this era,—can- 
not possibly have conquered Népal, and cannot 
have had anything to do with the introduction of 
the era there. The first of the family who claimed 
to be a paramount sovereign is Dharastna IV. 
with the dates of $26 and 330, and with the titles 
of Poramabhattdraka, Mahirdjddhirija, ond 
Paraméévara, in common with all his successors, 
and also with that of Chakravartin, which, not 
being assumed by any of his successors, may 
perhaps indicate that his power was more exten- 
sive than theirs ever was. Now, in passing, if 
we refer his first date of 326 to A.D, 319-20, 
the result, A.D. 6-45-46, brings us to a very suit- 





and titles of a paramount sovereign, viz. to the 
commencement of the anarchy which, as Ma- 
twan-lin tells us,*" attended the death of Har- 
shavardhana, “the warlike lord of all the region 
ofthe north.” It ended in the complete disrup- 
tion, for the time, of the kingdom of Kanayj. 
Amsuvarman became paramount in Népil, and 
Adityastna in Magadha ; and the opportunity 
was of course taken advantage of by Dhara- 
stna IV., to assert his independence in the west 
of India. But, to say nothing of the improba- 
bility of the thing on other grounds, the fact 


that Aminvarman became king of Népil is in 


itself enough to prevent our admitting the 
possibility of a conquest of that country by 


Dhurastna 1V, Referring the same date of | 


326 to the earlier three proposed epochs, we 
have respectively A.D. 408, 497, and 520. For 


these periods there is, perhaps, no particular | 


objection to our assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that Dharastina lV. may have exten- 
ded his power over a considerable portion of 
Northern India. But the Valabht charters, in 





Ll ante, Vol. Ix. P- ao, 


which a ueeess sebinaive ek Gatco the 
whola of Northern India and Népil would 
most certainly have been recorded, give not 
the slightest hint of any such event; in fact, with 
the exception of the allusion to the overthrow 
of the Maitrakas by Bhatirka, from beginning 
to ond they give absolutely no detailed infor- 
mation at all in connection with any of the 
successes claimed by the members of this 
family. And, even if Dharasing IV, did 
conquer Népal, and did introduce there the 
era commencing A.D. 319-20, the question 


| still remains, and cannot be answered,—W hy 


should he act with such extreme inconsistency as 
to introduce there this supposedly unused era, 
instead of the Gupta era which he himself, and 
his successors, continued to employ for all the 
official purposes of their own kingdom ? 

- Turning now to the Early Guptas, the case is 
aries different. There’can be no doubt that their 





era, whatever may have been its epoch, was 


well known in Népal at an carly date. Ku- 
miradévi, the wife of Chandragupta L, was 


the daughter of Lichchhavi, or of a Lichchhavi 


prince ; i.e. she belonged to the very family from 


which, according to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's 
able period indeed for him to assume the position | 


inscription No. 15, the earliest historical rulers 


| of Nepal sprang, and to which, as shown by 


his title of Lichchhavikulakétu or ‘the banner 
of the Lichehhavi family,’ Sivadéva I, himself 
belonged, Farther, in the Allahibid pillar 
inscription Népal is expressly mentioned among 
the countries conquered by Samudragupta. 
And, finally, the Kahin pillar inscription 


_ shews that Skandagupta’s empire extended at 


any rate up to the confines of the country. 
Now, in my paper on “ The chronology of the 
carly Rulers of Népil,” Ihave shewn" that the 

Nepal Vawiedvali has possibly preserved for us, 
ancomachoake & reminiscence, not only of tha 
introduction of the Gupta era into that coun- 
try, but even of the actual year of its introduc- 
tion ; wz, Gapta-Samvat 88, when Chandragup- 


ta I. was on the throne, This special point is 


one forfurther investigation. But it is impossible 
to doubt that the Gupta era must have been 
perfectly well known in Népil, and must have 
been used there, It is also precisely the era that 
would be adopted and hereditayily clung to by 
the Tionehlavis connected as aney were i BY 





ante, WoL. XIV. p. hod. 
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marriage with the Early Guptes. And their 


special attachment to the era in which the date 
of Sivadéva's inscription ig recorded, is shewn 
by its being continued by his Lichchhavyi 
successors down to at least’ the year 435, as 
shewn by Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji's inscription 
No. 3, in spite of the systematic adoption 
meanwhile of the Harsha era by their neigh- 
bours, the Siryavaméi or Thikuri rulers of 
Kailisaktitabhavann, And, ag I have shewn 
above, the erm in which Sivadéva's date is 
recorded, must have begun A.D. 319-20. 


I submit, therefore, that, though it may a 
in itself prove the case eee 
my Mandasér inscription does, Mr. Bend 
Gélmiidhit6l inscription fornishes the au 
valuable corroboration that we could look for 
of the results derived from the Mandasér 
record ; and,—thongh I shall be very glad to 
see the matter argued in this Journal, as well 
as it can be, from any other point of view,— 





that the two inseriptions together give abso- 


lutely conclusive proof of the correctness of 
those results. 


SANSERIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS, 
By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S,, M.B.A.S., C.LE. | 
(Continued from p. 141.) 
No. 162.—Muaypasor Ixscerrtiow or Kvumanaovrta axp Baxpuuvanman. 
Tos Manava rears 493 axp 529, 


This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, is from Dasir, or according 
to the official and more general form of the 
name, Mandasdér," the chief town of the 
Mandastr District of Scindia’s Dominions in 
the Western Malwa Division of Central India, 
Itcame to my notice through information 
given by Mr. Arthur Sulivan, who, in 1879, 
eent to General Cunningham, from Man- 
dasbr, a hand-copy of a fragmentary pillar 
inscription of a powerful named Yado- 
dharman. I saw this copy in 1883, and, 
recognising in it the name of Mihirakula, sent 
my copyisis, in March 1854, to take impressions 
of this fragment and of any other inscriptions 
that they might find. In the search made by 
them, they discovered the present inscription, 
and also an entire daplicate copy of the pillar 
inscription of Yasddharman, which had escaped 
the notice of Mr. Sulivan. I myself visited 
Mandasér in February 1835. 

As recorded in the present inscription, and 
in another which is on a white stone built into 
the wall on the left hand inside the inner gate 


of the eastern entrance of the Fort, and is. 


dated (Vikrama)-Sathyat 1321 (A.D. 1264-65), 


= This ia the latest date available for the present 
argument. Dr. Bhagwanlal aay inscription Ko, 4 
gives tia the date { the year 535 cours: the mane 


era; but the con “the record are #o nee 
dean! dy it, apart fai thea 


that it is imp ible 
2 ora, aa 8 
t Ne Tat 247 8.) Long 


jchcbhayi 
Atlas, Shaat 

7° 8 E—The Z Mandesor, Mandesur, 
dosar, Mandsvur, Maundesor, and Mundesgor,’ of Sea 





pedantic Samskrit t, 
Dames. 


Guru(vira) or Thursday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Bhidrapada,— 
the ancient Sanskrit name of the place was 
Daésapura, by which it is mentioned alsa 
in line 2 of an earlier Nasik inscription of 
Ushavadita.* This, in ita modern form of 
Das6r, is the name by which, in preference to 
Mandasor, the town is still habitually spoken of 
by the villagers and agriculturists of the locality 
and neighbourhood, and even as far as Indér. 
And in some bilingual senads or warrants, 
of about a century and a half ago, I found 
this form, Dasér, used in the vernacular pas- 
sages, While the Persian passages of the samo 
documents gave the form Mandasér. So, 
also, Pandits still habitually nae the form 
Daéapura in their correspondence.’ The 


local explanation of the name is that the place 


was originally a city of the Purinic king 
Dosaratha. But, on thig view, the modern 
name should be Dasrathér. The true explana- 
tion evidently is that—just ag now the 
township includes from twelve to fifteen 
outlying hamlets or divisions; Khilchipur, 
Jankipura, Rimpuriya, Chandrapuri, Baligaij, 
&e,,—s0, when it was originally constituted, 





we POSES Surv. West, Ind. Vol. TV. | p- 09, and Pl li. 
a1 
a We msy compare the nse 
and Nakhapura for res stivaly 
in the Belganm lance AR ree 
whether these are 


‘ae Penlts, hes Ahipare 


hat it i doubt ful 
Bee a sa 





Sree 








pe tat 







“f-imolailed “exactly tea (Gaso)\ auch hamlets 


‘of the architectural remains, in the course of 





river, This monolith is is now partially buried, 
in an upright position. The part projecting 
above the ground is about 10° 0” ‘high and 
1’ 9° square, covered with sculptures in the 
very best old style. A socket at the top shews 
that it supported a beam; and, as it is sculp- 
tured on all four sides, it cannot be the jamb 
of a doorway, bat must be either an upright 
of anarch ora pillarofatemple. Exclusive of 
floral patterns towards the top, each face shews 
two panels of figure-sculptures, one above the 
other; and the villagers say that the monolith 
has been gradually sinking each rainy season, 
and that they can remember having seen six 
more similar panels of sculptures on each face; 
this would make the height of the monolith not 
leas than at least thirtyfeet. From the sample 
furnished by the part that is still above the 
ground, this monolith well deserves to be 
entirely raised ont of the ground, and the 
sculptures on itexamined and reported on 


7 ry Hy 
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(pura). As regards the fuller form of Mandasér, 
by which alone the town is known officially 
and ia entered in maps, I cannot at present | 
explain the origin of it. But Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Tndraji suggested to me that it may perhaps | 
represent Manda-Daéa vapare, “the distressed 
or afflicted Daéapura,” in commemoration of 
the overthrow of the town, and the destruction 
of the Hindu temples in it, by the Musalmins.* 
And, as tending to support this suggestion, I 
would mention that one of the Pandits whom | 
nestioned on the spot, gave me Man nada- 
SOS on wcthes form of the name. The true 
explanation, whatever it may be, would pro- 
bably be found in the Dasapwra-Mdhdimya, 
which is extant, but which I did not succeed in | 
for examin 
Exclusive of the anilyices hamlets, Mandasér 
consists of a fairly large town, close on tho 
north or left bank of the river Siwané," with o 
Fort of considerable size between the town | by the Archmological Survey Department," 
and the river. The Fort, which is of Musalmin | The present inscription is on a stone slab, 
construction, is said to have been built with | apparently rather good and dark sand-stone, 
stones brought from ruined temples at Mad, | built into the wall on the right hand half-way 
otherwise called Afzalpur, about eleven miles | down a small flight of steps leading to the river 
south-east of Mandasér; and the foundations | in front of a medimval temple of the god 
and walls of it are full of stones, both | Mahadiva (Siva) nt the Mahidéva-Ghat, which 
sculptured and plain, which evidently come | is on the south bank of the river, just opposite 
from demolished Hindu temples. But,—in | the Fort, and I think, in the limits of the 
addition to the magnificent columns which | hamlet of Chandrapuri, There are‘no seulp- 
I shall describe in connection with the duplicate | tures on the stone. The writing covers, except 
pillar inscription of Yosbdharman,—there are | for a margin of about halfan inch, the whole 
still sufficient remains, lyingall abont Mandasir, | front of the stone, about 2'7j" broad by 1°4}" 
, iat Mandasbr itself was full of ancient | high. Ithas been a good deal worn away about 
Hindo Ban ;and other buildings, abounding | the centre of the stone, and also the stone is 
with specimens of the very best style of archi- | chipped at several places round the edges; but 
tecture and sonlpture. A full examination | only a few letters here and there are really 
illegible, and these can in each case be easily 
supplied.—The characters give a good specimen 
of what may be called the Western Milwa 
| alphabet of the fifth century A.D. They 
belong, in general features, to the South India 
class of alphabets; but they include two letters 
borrowed from the Northern alphabets, riz. the 
distinct form of the lingnal d, e.g, in fadil, line 
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which further inscriptions would probably be 
discovered, was out of my power. But I 
noticed specially’ a very fine well just inside the 
eastern entrance of the Fort:—a colossal bas- 
relief image lying near this well;—and a 
remarkably fine sandstone monolith in the 
hamlet of Khilehipar, on the south, across the 
* He also told me that, even to the resent day, the 
K E of Mandastr will not at Henk ti tho wator 
fi rid 

iy sank the rhe gg ormerly p 
a The villagers Aigo meee ct ‘Sieh ih Waa fi 


mongol nn, See. 
lars pee cetan Suan aa Bex ow on 












boing shown to ma, this turned out to be only a cult 

| four-sided obelisk, roughly four or five fect hich and. a 

foot or so square, of quite modern construction, with 

rode Nagari writing on it which may perhaps bea bhun- 

dred years old, bat certainly not much more. My visit to 

| this obelisk, which hepetdrad apatinee rel turn out to be of 
poy vene led to mi be’ first noticing on the way the horse Ad 

have described above. 











. the band took up other ocoupations, while | 
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g, and childd, line 17, and also the rare lingual | reign 
dh, e.g, in dridha, lines 9and 11. The average 
size of the letters is }"-—The language 35 ns- | 
krit; and with the exception of the opening * 
Siddham and the concluding words in line 2 
the entire inscription 1s im yerse.—In reapect 
of orthography, we have to notice (1) the 
peeasional use of the jihedmultya and upa= 
dhmaniya ; ¢.g- jagatah=kehaya, line 1; ganawi= 
kham, line 8; pravisritaih=pashpati, line 2; and 
abhitimrah=payal, line 3; but not, for instance, — 
in arabhugnaih kvachit, line 5; parah kripand, 
line 14; rajah-pinjaritais, line 5; and pratimd- 
nitéh pramuditd, line 9; (2) the occasional | 
doubling of ¢, dh, and bA, ir conjunction with 
a following r; eg- chittréna, line 12; réddhra, 
line 18; and abbhva, line 6; (3) the same of 
th and dh, with a following y ; ©-8- patthyam, | 
line 9; and svdddhydya, line 8; and (4) the 
same of dh, with a following v5 ©-£- addivddi, 
line 5. 

The inseription, which belongs throughout 
to the solar form of worship, narrates in the 
first place how a number of silk-weavera im- 
migrated from the Lita vishaya or district 
into the city of Dasapura; and how some of 














| when the five hundred and thirtis 
473-74) was current, on the second day oF the 
bright fortnight of the month Tapssya ( ebru- 
the year in which the inscription was actually 
composed and engraved ; since we are toldat 
he ond that it was all composed by Vatssbhatti, 
and the engraving througho 





those who adhered to their original paorsmit : waitiy 
coustituted themselves into a separate and at is obviously the 
flourishing guild. It then refers “tigelf to the ) work of one and the same hand, ‘ ae 
Text.” | ‘ 

1 [Sidjdh{ajm [1] Y¥[6" v]rit(t* ]y-afe]ttham=apasyata sura-ganais=sidd bai 
avithibhireddhyin-sik-Aigra-parair-vidhbya-vishayair-mmoksh-Artt ibhir=yydgibhih 1 

bhakty’ tivra-tapbdhanaisecha manibhié-Sipa-prasida-kshamair-hétursyy6 Jaga -' 
taliskshay-AbhyudayaySh-piyitasa vO bhiskaral t((t) Tat(t*]va-jiina-vid6=pi Fu 

sasya na vidur=brahm-arsha- | . 

a si-bhyudyati-kritsnam qyné=cha cabhastibhih pravisritaih=push[n]att léka-trayam | ’ 
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gandharvy-imara-siddha-kinnara-narais=sathstilyate ebhyntthitd bhakttbhyaé=-rha 
dadati yé=bhilashitam tasmai savitrd namaly 1{\) Yah" =pratyaham prativi-— 
phity=udayachaléndxa-vistiryna-tuhiga-Silchara-skhalit-Binéa-{2188 kahith-imhigand- 





3 jana-kap0ls-tal-ibhit mrah=piyat=sa vas=au-k(ijran dbharanS vivasyin (I) F 
phar-insta-taruvara-dévakalassbhi-vihien-ramagi(it) yit | Lfta-vishnydn=nag-iivrite- - 2 
sailij-jagati prathita-filpih i) Te difa-pirtthiva-gun-Apahyitth prakifam= =~ 
adahy-Adi-jiny@a-viralany=asukhi- _§ : i! 

4 ny=apisya | jat-Adara Dafapuramy prathamam mandbhir-anv=ligatis-sa-suta-bondhn-— a 
janiis=samétya Il Mattdbha-ganda-tata-vichynta-diina-binda-sikt-Opal- lisla-sahnsro- — =" 

vibhishi(sha)nayah [)*) pushp-Avanamra-te n-manda-vatatheakiya gree 

paranatilaka-bhitameidaa Keaméga | ‘Tat-Sttha-vriksha-chyute- a 















* Bea page Ts ff. above. s  Muotre, Vasantatiluka, A. 
* From th ) ink-ian pression. } ™ Matre, Vasnntatilaka ; and in the next versd. 
® Motro, Sirdilavikrbjite ; and in the nett Terese, Metre, Uptndravajrd; and in the next two ver 
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% waika-poshpa-vichitra-tir-inta-jalini bhinti | peapholin pedo ablevutal eee “he 
ramsi kirapdava-samkulini 4 Vildlovicht-chalit-travinda-patad. -rajal-pitjaritaifscha 
hathsaih | ~ sva-késar-dara-bhar-avabhngnaih kvachit=sarimsy=amburuhaii=cha 
bhanti 1(1) Sva-pushpa-bhir-dvanatair=-nnagéndrair=mada- 

6 pragalbh-ili-kala-svannigecha | ajasra-gibhié=cha —_ pur-iigandbhirevvandni yasmin= 

. samalamkritani | Chalat"*-patdkiny=abali-sanithiny=atyarttha-éukliny=adhik- dnna- 
tint | tadil-lati-chitra-sit-ibbhra-kita-tuly-dpamanini grihini yatray Kailisa'*- 
tuiga-sikhara-pratimiini ch=inyfny=ibhinti dirggha-valabhi- 

7 oni sa-védikini | gindharvva-iabda-mukharini(ni) nivishta-chitra-karmmini  1dla-kadall- 

vana-Sibhitini i Prisida’ ~malibhir=alamkritgni dharith vidiryy=aiva samutthi- 
mindmilli-sadriéini yattra grihini pirng-Andu-kar-imalini 4; Yad*’= 

bhatymabhiramm ya garia. -[d® Jwayéna chapal-Ormmind samoapagtidhath 

8 rabasi kuchn-éilintbhyizh Priti-Ratibhyat Smar-digam-iva {| Satya™-ksham4-dams- 

; Sama-vrata-éaucha-dhait -sviddhyaya-vritta-vinaya-sthiticbuddhy-upétaih | vidya- 
talc viprair=yyad=bbrajaté "ad graha-ganaii=kham-=iva 

-~pradiptuil 4) “Atha"* samétyn nirantara-saigatni hah-pravijrimbhita- 
9 sanhridih [)*]  nripatibhis=suta-vat=pratim/ii]nitah sencrnnalita nyavasanta sukhat 
L® pard |) Sravana. (sujbhagafm) dh{Ajnurrvaidya{m] dridham parinishthitih 
» sucharita-ia -kéchid=vichittra- kathi-vidah | vinayo-nibhn So nyag-dbar- 

Pa sprig peipnipipies pars patthyam ch=inyé kshamd baba 

= itum. It 

10 Kéchit™=sva. -karmmagy=adhikis-tath=infairervijityaté jyétisham=itmavadbhih | 
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satya-vratah prapayinim-upakiira-dakeha visrambha- 

parvra|m=aparé = dridha-sauhridig=cha 1) —Viijita"*-vishaya-sangair=ddharmma: filnis- 

5 tathadnyairemfri}du shie adhikn -sat(t®]vairelOkayitr-imaraisecha | sva-kula-tilaka- 
bhiltairemukta-rigairsudirair-adhik sabhivibhati srégir-évamsprakaraih {1 Ta.” 
ronya*’-kinty-apachitd<pi “suvarnpahfra-tithbiila- -pushpa-vidhini sama-— 

12 [lamlkeri jte=pi 1 niri-janah’ priyam=upaiti na* tivad-agryf(irya)i yivan=na _pat- 
tamaya-vastra-y(ujgini dhatté || Sparkafva]ta?* varunintara-vibhiga-chittréna 
nétra-subhagéna | yais=sakalam=idam’ kshititalam=nalamkritath patta-vastréns 11 
Vidyadbari™-ruchira-pallava-karnnapiira-vit-¢rit-Asthiratarath pravichintye 

13 [léjkam1 minushyameartthe-nichayimiecha tathi vidilishs-téshim émbhi matir= 
abhid=achala tatasetu 1} Chatus*’-samudr-in[t]a-vildla-mékhalih = Soméru- 
Kailasa.- brihat-payédharim | ‘van-inta- vinta-sphata-pushpa-hasiniii’ Kumiragupt4 
prithivim prasisati jj Samina”™ -dhié=Sukra-Bribaspatibhydrm lalima-bhités bhuvi 

14 périthivini | ranéshu yah Pirttha- samina-karmmi babhiva géptd mnripa-Visva- 

varmma i} Din*anukampana-parah  kripan-irtta-vargga-sandh/4}-pradé-dhika- 











dayilur=anitha-niithah | kalpa-dromah prapayinim=nabbayam pradad=cha bhita- - 


sya yO jannpadasya cha bandhor=isit 1) Tasy*=itmajah sthairyya-nay-ipa- 
‘panné bandhu-priyé 

TS bandbur-iva prajinim | bathdhv-artti-harttd npipa-Bandhuvarmma — dvid-driptn- 
paksha-kshapan-aika-dakshah {| Kanto’! yuvd rapa-patur=vvinny-invitaé=cha rij= 
ipi sann=npasrité no madail smay-ddyaih | spiigira-mirttir-abhibhity-an- 
alamkrité=pi ripéna yiliskusumachipa iva dvitlyah \j Vaidhavya-tivra- 





vyasana-kshatanim 
Metre, Upaj aie of Indravaira andl Uplndravajrd, ) ™ Metre, MilinI.  Motre, Vasantatilaks, 
“ Motre, Vasantatilaka., MM Met fi. ™ Motre, ¥ tatilaks, 
Metre, Upajiti of Indravajrd and Upéndravajrd, * Motre *Varsinntha. % Metre, Upendravairh 
° Metre, Arg, it Metre, Vaanntatilaka. Ln Metry, Vasantatilaka. aad Metre, Indravajra. 
“ Metre, Drutarvilambita. ™ Metre, Harinl. 1 Metre, Vaasan 
4 Metre, Indravajri. - ™ Metre, Vasantstilaka. a Metre, Upajitt of Indcavajet and Upfndrarnjri, 


adyapi ch-inyé samara-pragalbhib=kurvvanty=arinimea-hitar prasahya Ii!) Prajna” - 
\ mandjfia-n aval prathit-dra-varbsi varné-dnuriipa-charit-Abharanis-tath=inyd | a 





it 





16 siirifempiyivi Reacusdpipradeanieslater | Gs EEhaaiielpeie eadath glinne- 


stan-liyisa-karah prakampal 


Tasminn™=$ya kshitipati-vri(vrijshé Barmdhu- 


varmmany=udiré samyak-sphitah Daiapuram<idath palnyaty=unnat-inhs¢ | dilp- 
Aviptair=ddhona-samudayaih pattaviyni=udiram san ist iat 


kiritam 
17 «dipta-ragméh \) Vistirnna™-tung 
rasmi-knlipa-cauram | 





éikhari- chakAhentanbhyadtsek sate amala’ 


yad=bhati | paéchima-purasya nivishta-kinta-chiidimani- 


pratisaman=nayan-ibhiramam || Ramé-sanatha-[ra)chand dare-bhiskar-inéu-vahni- 
pratipa-subhagé jala-lina-miné | chandrimsu-harmyntala- 
18 chandana-talavrinta-hir-bpabbidha(ga)-rohité hima-dagdho-padmé 1) Roddhra-priyamgu- 


taru-kundalata-vikOja-pushp-iisava-pramud(ijt-fili-kal-Abhirimé } kilé 
kana-karkkasa-sita-vita-véga-pranritta-lavali-nagan-aikasakhé | 


tarupejans-vallabhiigané-vipola-kinta-pin-6ra- 


19 stana-jaghana-ghan-iliigana-nirbhartsita-tahina-hima-pite | 
yit(¢] éata-chatushtayé | tri-navaty-adhiké=bdinimeri(ri)tan 


tushira- 
Smara™-vasaga- 
Milavanirm’ 





Sahasya-misa-suklasya praiasté=hni traybdaée | mafigal-ichia.vidhind prisido- 
yam nivésitah |} Bahundi samatitéos 


2) kalén=inyais=cha partthivaih | 
Sva-yaso-v[r]i(vrijddhayé 
bhiyah Gress bhinumats 


vyasiryyat=aika-désO-sya bhavanasya tatd=dhoni (I 
sarvvameaty-ndirameudarayi | 
griham |) 


sathskaritam=idath 
Aty*- unnatam=avaditam : 





]- 
sprifann=iva™ mandharaih sikharail | éaSi-bhinvér-abhyudayéshy=amala-mayikh- 


iiyatona-. 


21 bhitam 1 Vateara-batdshu pamchasn 


vidamty*-adhikésho 


ch=ibdéshn | 


yitéshv=abhiramya-Tapasya-misa-inkla-dvitiyiyam tt REenrur Son eet ahe ee 


sitnduvira-l6litimuktakalata-madayantikinit | 


adhigamyn ninam=aikyam vijrimbhita-cart Hara-pi(dhd)ta-déhé i 
22 Madhu"-pina-mudita-madhukara-kul-Opagita-nagan(n)-aike-prithn-sikhé | kilé naya-kn- 


sum-édgama-damtura-kitta-prachura-réddhré |  Saégin=éva 


nabhé  vimalam 


kaus{t]ubha-manin=tva Sirigind vakshah | bhavana-varépa tatheddath poram= 
pakhilam=alamkritam=-udiram 1) Amalina**-daéi- 


kamala-milim=amsa-saktim cha 


23 Wkha-dathturath pifgalanith parivahati samihath yivad=[é6 jatiniim | 
Sirdgi bhavanam-idam-ndiram 


viknta- 
Sisvata ie 


tivad=astu () Sréuy**-iidéséna bhaktyd cha kdéritam bhavanam ravéh | piiryyaé 
ch=tyam prayatniéna rachiti WVatenbhattiné 1 
24 Svasti kartri-lékhaka ‘vichaka-érétribhyah (| Siddhir=asta 1 


TRANSLATION. 


Perfection has been attained! May that 


Sun protect you,—who is worshipped by the — 
‘hosts of the gods for the sake of existence, | 


and by the Siddhas who wish for supernatural 
powers, (and) by ascetics, entirely given over 
to abstract meditation (and) having worldly 
attractions well under control, who wish for 
the final liberation of the soul, and, with 
devotion, by saints, practising strict penancea, 





(who wish to become) able to counteract curses; | 





“ Metre, Mandileinti. 

** Motre, Vasantatilaka; and in the next two verses. 

= Metre, Arya. 

* Metre, Sloka (Annshtubh); and inthe next three 
TOT 

! Metra, Arya; aod in the next ver. 

™ rpriian is the nominative siugolar of the masculine: 





(and) who ia the cause of the destruction and 
the commencing (again) of the universe! 
Reverence to that San,—whom (even) the 
Brihmanical sages, though they knew the 
knowledge of the truth (and) exerted them- 
selves, failed to comprehend ; and who nourishes 
the whole of the three worlds with (his) rays 
diffused in all directions; who, when he is 
risen, is praised by Gnodharves, gods, Siddhas, 
Kinnaras, and Naras; and who grants (their) 
desires to those who gen (Aim)! May 





wherens the wird epritat, in iprontiian with fila 
ia what is requi This, however, wonld not suit the 
metre. The cul Acai emendation that suits the metre, is to 
alter the construction and read nathah aprilttefra, 
tilaka. 


Read riidiaty, Metre, Vasanta 
" Alotra, tok, anim the noxt reree. 
" Metre, Malini. 


“" Mutre, Slike (Anushtnbh). 
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thal Bea pdeccuabed. with gloricos beans, 


protect you,—who shines day after day with 
the mass of (Ais) rays flowing down over the 
wide and lofty sammit of the lordly mountain 
of dawn, (and) who is of a dark-red colour 
like the cheeks of intoxicated women ! 

(L, 3.)—From the district of Lata, which is 
pleasing with choice trees that are bowed down 
by the weight of (fletr) flowers,and with tem- 
ples and assembly-halls of the gods, and with 
vihdras, (and) the mountains of which are 
covered over with vegetation, to (this) city 
of Dasapurathere came, full of respect,— 
first, in thought; and afterwards (in person) in 
a band, together with (their) children and kins- 
men—men who were renowned in the world 
for (wkill in their) craft (of silk-wcaving), and 
who, being manifestly attracted by the virtues 
of the kings of the country, gave no thought 
to the continuous discomforts produced by 





the journey. And in course (of time) this (city) 
became the forehead-decoration of the earth, 
which is adorned with oa thousand mountains 


whose rocks are besprinkled with the drops of 
rut that trickle down from the sides of the 
temples of ruttingelephants, (and) which has for 
(its) decorative ear-ornaments the trees weighed 
down with flowers. Here“ the lakes, crowded 
with kdrandava-ducks, are beautiful,—having 
the waters close to (‘heir) shores made varie- 
gated with the many flowers that fall down 
from the trees growing on the banks, (and) 
being adorned with full-blown water-lilies. 
The lakes are beautiful (in some places) with 
the swans that are encaged inthe pollen that 
falls from the water-lilies shaken by the tremul- 
ous waves; and in other places with the water- 
lilies bent down by the great burden of their 
filaments. Here the woods are adorned with 
lordly trees, that are bowed down by the weight 
of their flowers and are full of the sounds of the 
flights of bees that hum loudly through intoxics- 
tion (caused by the juices of the flowers that they 


suck), and with the women from the city who | 


are perpetually singing. Here the houses have 
waving flags, (and) are foll of tender women, 
(and) are very white (and) extremely lofty, 


resembling the peaks of white clouds lit up with 








** The origi 
tructi which I have changed, for conrenience of 
reaiat apes liy into the absolute. 





hos, oa far a2 line §, the relutive con: 


forked lightning. And other long buildings 
on the roofs of the houses, with srbours in 


| them, are beantiful,—being like the lofty sum- 


mits of (the mountain) Kailisa; being vocal 
with songs (fike those) of the heavenly choris- 
ters; having pictured representations arranged 
(in them); (and) bemgadorned with groves of 
waving plantain-trees. Here, cleaving asun- 


| der the earth, there rise up honses which are 


decorated with successions of storeys; which 
are like rows of aerial chariots; (and) which 
are a8 pure as the rays of the fulbmpon. This 
(city) is beautiful (through) being embraced 
by two charming rivers," with tremulous waves, 
as if it were the body of (the god) Smara 
(embraced) in secrecy by (his wives) Priti and 
Rati, possessed of (heaving) brensts. Like the 





aky with the brilliant multitudes of planets, it 


shines with Brihmans endowed with truth, 
patience, self-control, tranquillity, religions 
vows, purity, fortitude, private study, good 
eouduct, refinement, and steadfastness, (end) 
from the excitement of surprise. 

(CL. 8.)—So assembling together, (and) day by 
day received into greater friendship by (their) 
constant associates, (and) hononrably treated 
like sons by the kings, in joy and happiness 
they settled in (fhis) city. Some of them 
(became) excessively well acquainted with 
the science of archery, (inwhich the twanging 
of the bow 19) pleasing to the ear; others, 
devoting themselves to hundreds of excellent 
achievements, (became) acquainted with wonder- 
fol tales; and others, unassuming in (‘Aar) 
modesty (and) devoted to discourses of the true 





religion, (became) able to say moch that was 
free from harshness (und ye! was) salutary. 


Some excelled in their own business (of silk- 
weating); and by others, possessed of high 
aims, the science of astrology was mastered ; 
and even to-day others of them, valorous m 
battle, effect by force the destruction of (their) 
enemies. 8o also others, wise, possessed of 
charming wives, (and) belonging to a famous 
and mighty lineage, are decorated with achieve- 
ments that befit (their) birth; and others, 
true to (their) promises (and) firm in friendship 


“Of these rivers, one of course is the Siwand, on the 
north hank of which the town #tanda. The ther must 
be the * » | Samii, which now flows into the Siwani about 
three miles ty the north-east of the town, 
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skilled in sicnteticge cccurs upon (their) inti- 
mates. (And so) the guild shines gloriously 
all around, throngh those who are of this 
sort, and through others who,—overcoming 
the attachment for worldly objects; being 
characterised by piety; (and) possessing most 
abundant pgoodness,—(are) very gods in an 
earthly habitation. 


(Li. 11.) —(J us? as) a woman, though endowed | 
with youth and beauty (an?) adorned with the | 
| adorned with ornaments, a second (Kiimnadéva) 


arrangement of golden necklaces and betel- 
leaves and flowers, goes not to meet (her) lover 
in a secret place, until she has put on a pair 
of coloured silken cloths,—(s0) the whole of 
this region of the earth, is (almost superfluoualy) 
adorned through them, (as if) with a silken 
garment, agreeable to the touch, variegated 
with the arrangement of different colours, (and) 
pleasing to the eye. 


(L. 13.) —Having reflected that the world is — 


very unsteady, being blown about by the wind 
like the charming ear-ornaments, (made of) 
sprigs, of the women of the Vidyiidharas; (and 


similarly) the estate of man; and also accumu. — 


lations of wealth, large (though they may be),— 
they became possessed of a virvacres (and) 





‘ptable istewtisidi te! and then ;— 


(L. 13. DLW valk hens ieaee 
ing over the (whole) earth, whose pendulona 
marriage-string is the verge of the four oceans; 
whose large breasts are (the mountaina) Sumérn 
and Kailisa;** (and) whose langhter is the 
full-blown flowers showered forth from the 
borders of the woods ;— 

(L. 13.)—There was a roler, king Vis va- 


Varman,” who waa equal in intellect to Sukra | 
and Brihaspati; who became the most eminent | 


of princes on the earth; (and) whose deeds in 
war were equal to (fhose of) Partha;:—who 
was very compassionite to the unhappy; who 
fulfilled his promises to the miserable and the 
distressed ; who was excessively full of tender- 
ness; (cad) who was a very tree of plenty ta 
(his) friends, and the giver of security to the 
frightened, and the friend of (Ais) country ;— 


(L. 14.)\—His son (was) king Bandhuyar 


“ ‘The context ix “a noble (and) unequalled temple af | breasta. 


the bright-rared (Sun) was caused to be bnilt,"’ &c., in 
line 16; all t 5 ltaevaen: ia by way of o parenthesis. 
Conf. Heihat- ony Satay slit. 35, where the earth 
described as having the mountains of snarise. and 
cunaet for lips, o aed tho Himalaya aud Vindbya. for 


min, nouaatead a of Gemeciaee ain stele mans hi 





beloved by (Atz) cinemens. the relative, as it 
were, of (lis)aubjects; the remover of the afflic- 
tions of (his) connections; pre-eminently skil- 
ful in destroying the ranks of (jis) prond 
enemies. Handsome, youthful, dexterons in 
war, and endowed with humility, king thongh he 
was, yet was he never carried away by passion, 
astonishment, and other (evil senfimenta) ; 
being the very incarnation of erotic passion, 
he resembled in beauty, even though he was not 


armed with the bow that is made of flowers, 
Even to-day, when the long-eyed lovely women 
of (his) enemies, pained with tho fierce pangs 
of widowhood, think of him, they stagger 
about through fear, in such a way aa to fativae 
(their) firm and compact breasts. 

(L. 16.)—While he, the noble Bandk n- 
varman, the best of kings, the strong-shonl- 
dered one,“ was governing this city of Dadsa- 
pura, which had been brought to a state of 
great prosperity,—a noble (and) unequalled 
temple of the bright-rayed (Sun), was caused 
to be built by the silk-cloth weavers, as a guild, 
with the stores of wealth acquired by (fhe 


| exercise of their) oraft;—(a temple) which, 


having broad and lofty spires, (and) resembling 
a mountain, (and) white as the mass of the raya 
of the risen moon, shines, charming to the eye, 
having the similarity of (4eing) tho lovely 
crest-jowel, fixed (ia its proper place), of (thi) 
city of the west, 


(L. 17.j)—In that season®® which unites 


heautiful women with (their) lords; which ia 
agreeable with the warmth of the fire of the 
rays of the sun (shining) in the glens; in 
which the fiahea lie low down in the water; 
which (on account of the cold) is destitute of 


| the enjoyment of the beams of the moon, and 


(sitting in the open air on) the flat roofs of honses, 
and sandal-wood perfumes, and palm|eaf-fans, 
and necklaces;—in which the waterlilies are 
bitten. by the frost; which is charming with 
the humming of the bees that are made happy 
by the juice of the full-blown flowers of the 
ridhra and priyahgu-treea and the jasmine- 





“4 This, ; 98 second parenthesis, the real anmecet 
of the pre mur verge being tha description of Bandbo- 
Farman in lina 1 

ia." high-shouldered,’ 

= Tho winter, 
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creepers ; in which the aoull-ens and the 
solitary branches of the nagand-bushes are 
made to dance with the force of the wind that 
is harsh and cold with particles of frost ;— (and) 


in which (the cold induced by) the falling of frost | ber 


and snow is derided by the close embraces of 
the large and beautiful and plump and bulky 
breasts and thighs of young men and (their) 
mistresses, completely under the influence of 
love .—when, by (the reckoning from) the tribal 
constitution of the Miilavas, four centuries of 
years, increased by ninety-three, had elapsed; 





in that season when the low thunder of the 


muttering of clouds is to be welcomed (as 
indicating the approach of warmth again) ;— 
on the excellent thirteenth lunar day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Sahasya,—this 
temple was established, with the ceremony of 
auspicious benediction. 

(L. 19.)—<And, in the course of a long time, 
under other kings, part of this temple fell 
into disrepair; so now, in order to increase 
their own fame, the whole of this most noble 
house of the Sun has been repaired again by the 
munificent corporation ;—(this temple) which is 
very lofty — pure; which touches the sky, 
as it were, with (if) charming spires; (and) 
which is the resting-place of the spotless rays 
of the moon and the sun at (fleir) times of 
rising. Thus,—when five centuries of years, 
increased by twenty, and nine years, had 


elapsed ; — hs shadachas wean Toner day 


the bright fortnight of the month Tapasya ;— 
in the season when (Kimadéya), whose body 
was destroyed by Hara, develops (iis num- 
of five) arrows by attaining unity with the 
fresh bursting forth of the flowers of the aétka 
and kéfaka and sinduvdra-trees, the pendulous 
atinuttaka-creeper, and the wild-jasmine ;— 
when the solitary large branches of the nagand- 
bushes are full of the songs of the bees that are 
delighted by drinking the nectar; (end) when 
the beantiful and luxuriant rédhra-trees swing 
to and fro with the fresh bursting forth of 
(their) flowers,—the whole of this noble city was 
decorated with (this) best of temples; just as 
the pure sky is decorated with the moon, and 


| the breast of (the god) Sirigin with the kaustu- 


bha-jewel? As long as (the god) iia wearsa 
mass of tawny matted locks, undulating with 
the spotless raya of the moon (on his forehead) ; 
and (as longa) (the god) Sirfigin (carries) a 
garland of lovely waterlilies on his shoulder ;— 
so long may this noble temple endure for 
ever | 

(L, 23.)—By the command of the guild, and 
from devotion, (/his) temple of the Sun was 
eaused to be bnilt; and this (ewlegy) that pre- 
eedes was, with particular care, composed by 
Vateabhatti. Hail to the composer and the 
writer, and those who read or. listen (fo if)! 
Let there be success | 


A GWALIOK INSCRIPTION OF VIERAMA-SAMVAT 1161. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pu.D.; VIENNA, 


Besides the large Sishahd temple inscription 
of Mahipila, which has now been properly 
re-edited by Prof. Kielhorn (anfe, p. 33 ff.), 
Dr. Rajendralal Mitra has transcribed and 
‘translated’ also the following mutilated in- 
scription, discovered by General Conningham 
in the fortress of Gwalior’ and now preserved 
in the Museum at Lucknow, where I copied 
it. As the letters of this inscription, so far 
as they have been preserved, are large and 
distinct, Dr. R. Mitra has misread only about 
a dozen syllables.. But he has not attempted 
to decipher that portion of the first line 
which is still readable, and which contains 
no less than three names of royal personages. 


1 ae Beng. Aa. Soe. Vol, fee . 418, 
1 Archaeol, Sure. Ind. Vol. 


And he has failed to observe that the genea- 
logy of the kings closes with stanza 9, although 
— if not the context—the sign of interponctun- 
tion after that stanza might have attracted his 
attention, Mandratha and Madhnsiidana were 
no kings of Gwalior,’ but the former was the 
secretary of Bhnuvanapila, and the latter o 
grandson of Manoratha, The date of the in- 
scription falls within the reign of Mahipila’s 
suecessor, whose name has been lost in stanzas 
7 to 9. 

The contents of the inscription are, in brief, 
as follows:—Stanza 1 gives the name of Bht- 
vyanapala, who is the No. 5, Miladéva, also 
ealled Bhuvanapila and Trailékyamalla, of 





* Jour, Heng, Ae. Soe. Vol. XXXL. pp- 402f., p. 400; 
Archool. Sure. foal, Vol. 11. p. S74. 
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*| | ne oe ee Sees 
of ) 202 | THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. (Juxx, 1886, =i 
% Prof. Kielhorn's paper, ante, p. 35.—Hia son | genealogy of the builder of the temple was _-rteq 
| (st. 2)was Aparajita, Prof. Kielhorn's No.6, | introduced.—Stanzas 11 to 13 give the name Le 
* Dévapila.*—The son of Dévapila (st. 3), and | of Manératha of Mathora, the secretary of : . 
| the son's son of Bhuvanapila, was Padma- Bhuvanapala," who was married to Bhava (?).— ; 
Gi pila, Prof. Kielhorn’s No. 7 of the same name. | His son (st. 14 to 16) was Minichandra, 
* —OF stanza 4 enongh does not remain to shew | who caused to be built a temple (kirtana)® 
_ its purport.—Stanzas 5 and 6 give the name of | containing statues of Smariri (Siva) and other , 
jie Mahipailadéva, Prof, Kielhorn's No.9 of | gods, and who married Rasagati (?).—Their 4 
mig the same name, the king of GSpAlikéra*— | son (st. 17 to 20) was Madhusidana— 
Stanzas 7 to 9 seom to refer to the death of His younger brother (st. 21 and 22) was 
Mahipala, and must have recorded the name of Agichandra, who cansed a temple’ of Harn 
his successor; this name, however, is not now (Siva) to be built, 
extant. At the end of stanza 9, a peculiar Stanza 23 records thatthe inscription wascom- 
sign of interpunetuation marks the close of the posed by the Nirgranthandtha Yaéidéva.? 
roidcaly: thos*— Stanza 24 contains an invocation of the 
| , % god Bhava (Siva). 
The concluding prose paesage records that 
. (the Inga of the temple mentioned in stanza 22) 
‘ Gil Seto was set mp on the sixth day of the bright 
hab The incomplete stanza 10 seems to have | fortnight of the month Magha, when eleven 
ph contained an invocation of the god Bhava (Siva) | hundred and sixty-one years had elapsed from ' 
is , and of his wife Apargi (Umi), by which the ' the time of king Vikramirka, 
2 Text. | . 
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* The yamaks proves that Anariiits } ) aken | Surv. Ind. Vol. I. p. 362 On Mrtana, ‘a % ae 
asin proper numd anda bincda or De sohs toate meee | Sure Vol. Xil. p. 285, oe # teens, aon 
cocure in stanza 3, ‘ * For the probable site of this wale moo Arched, 
creep aus to be the original formand the immediate | Surv.of Ind. Vol. IL. p. 361and Plate laxxviii, 
source Of the modern name ‘Gwalior,’ or correctly Probably the wor pratastio hna to be supplied with 
Gwithfr. In Prof. Kielhorn’s vorses Gand 31,tho namo | pirvdm dim. Yasidlva modostly calls himself ! the 
that is usod is Gopidri, ‘the mountain of Gipa’; and in | home of the arts, whose banner is Bootry displayed in the 
other inscriptions Gipagiri and othor FYDOnyms, | = hdshba, igh gc mix Hidshds are, wo loarn . 
* Similar signs of interpunotuntion occur at*the end foun a = ae et wear pasa atoms 3h of the aay 
of the KGté Buddhint inscription of the Simunta Deva. |“ "SS AURBA s Srikanthacharita »— a 
. datta (ante, Vol. XIV. p. ei and of a Gwalior inscription | BEAT AHA i art eu | 4. 
ih vii of tha German Orienfal Society, | ’ ally Se aries zane eral 
aghast, Pais (ufiswnts the ‘kasmiatey fas | Where pesos Harker ening eeeegeenine, VEL 6 - 
; estenct of arithmetic and of manners of writin Yoshliva was i friend of the poot Mavikaptin, whe as. 
(lipt), thie virtues and the deeds of this man, who uaa out that insoription Tee? gonad he it was w p wrote 
i oO Wit c oH 4 Titre 1: ‘Tk ae , Digamt _ 
; sinae aod the binapensttonm er ae aaveaintn en and desori led ni al rhadbhiahdow Eavigb (ante, Pp. Ts -s - 
4 * This may be the amall Sisbahi temple: Archeaol, ~~ 
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NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, GOTTINGEN. 


3.—ON S0ME DOUBTFUL VaARTTIEAS. 

While trying to reconstruct the Varttikas of 
Kityiyana from the Mahabhishya, I have 
never ventured to hope that my attempt would 
from the beginning be successful in every 
particular. I indeed feel convinced that the 
general principles which I have followed are 
correct, and I belwve that my edition 1s hkely 
to present a fairly true picture of what Ka- 


tyiyana's work was like, before it was embodied | 


by Pataijali in his own work. But I have 
always been ready to admit, that, in individual 
eases, the comparison of older or better MSS. 
than those are which I had at my disposal, the 
superior knowledge of other scholars, or my 
own researches, may prove that I have been 
wrong ; and there certainly are Varttikas in my 
edition, about whose right to be there I myself 
feel doubtful, just as in that portion of tho 
text which Uhave assigned to Pataiijali, there 
oceur some statements which may have to be 





Read Taq. 


regarded ag Virttikas. With the permission of 
the Editors, I intend in this Journal to discuss 
some of those donbtful Viirttikas, and I hope 
that scholars who are versed in the subject, 
and to whom ancient MSS. are more readily 
accessible than they are to myself, will take an 
interest in the matter and assist in the final 
settlement of a question which is of some 
moment for the history of Sanskrit grammar, 
Not counting the 14 Pratyihira or Siva- 
siitras, the total number of rules of Pinini’s 
Ashtidhyiy? in the published text is 3983. 
According to my edition of the Mahibhishya, 
Kityayann has appended notes to 1245 rules 
only, and Pataijali has, independently of Ki- 
tyiyana, attached remarks of his own to 464 
other rules, The remaining 2270 of Panini's 
Sutras are not directly treated of in the Mahi- 
bhashya, but I may state incidentally that by 
far the greater number of them have either 
been actually quoted by Pataiijali, or can 
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be shown to be necessary for the formation of 
words which have been made use of by that 
scholar in the course of his arguments. 

As Kityayana in his Varttikas has treated of 
somewhat less than a third of Pinini’s roles, 
and as he has not told us in figures to which 
particnlar rule he intended to append a remark 
or a set of notes, it might be expected that he 
would have endeavoured to remove our doubts 
in this respect by some other device, that in 
some way or other he would have pointed ont 
the Siltra, to which a Varttika or a string of 
Varttikas must be understood to belong. And 
I believe that he really has done this, and that 
the device which he adopted furnishes a means 
of occasionally testing the accuracy of the 
¢MSS., and tends to enable us in a number of 
doubtful cases to distinguish between his own 
remarks and those of his successor and com- 
mentator Patatijali. 

When in the MSS, wo examine what in 
accordance with the general method of the 
Mahibhiishya onght to be regarded as Virttikna, 
we find that in the conse of abont 1200 
Siitras the first of a sot of Varttikas, or the 
one Virttika that may have been appended 
to a rule, contains some distinct reference to 
that role; that it is worded in a manner which 
at once renders it apparent to which rule of 
Paoini's the Virttika or the string of Viirtti- 
kas belongs. No lesa than 131] times Kityii- 
yana has repeated a whole rule of Pinini’s, 
absolutely unchanged, at the commencement of 
the first Virttika which he was attaching to 
that rule. In numerous cases a first Varttika 
contains the whole rule to which it belongs, 
altered only so far as to allow of ita being 





ttike, In avery large number of instances a 


first Viarttika commences with the first word or 


words of a rule, or repeats that portion of it 
to which the remark oontained in the Varttika 
is meant specially to refer. Thus, in the case 
of 24 roles of Panini's which teach the meaning 
of technical terms, it is the technical term 


taught in «a rule, compoutided with the word | 


aavara, that is placed at the beginning of s 
first Viirttika. Similarly, in the case of about 


50 rnles which teach the addition of suffixes, | 


the particular suffix tanght in a rule, compound- 
ed with the word qayef, is made to head the 


Virttika or Varttikas attached to a role, For 


those who wish still further to pursue this 
subject, I may add that there are between 25 
| and 30 instances, where the reference contained 
in a first Varttika is not to the rule ander 
which it is actaally placed in the Mahibhi- 


shya, but to a preceding rule, or where a. 


Viarttikn, which according to the Mahibha- 
shya heads the Virttikas of one rule, really 
belongs to the Virttikas of the precedi 
rule, and that a few times we are referred by 
a Varttika not to Painini’s rule itself, but to the 
Gana appended to it. Thus much is. rendered 
certain even by o study of the MSS., that in 
the vast majority of cases KAtyiyana has clearly 





| indicated the rules to which his notes refer, 


and the presumption therefore is that he has 
intended to do so everywhere. If hits Viirttikas 
were taken out from the Mahibhist 
printed as a: sxpaente ek Wve SEAT Teac 
difficulty in pointing ont the Sitra to which 
any given Varttikn or number of Virttikns 
belong, 

The case is different with many of the notes, 
which Patanjali has appended to Pinini’s 
roles, When Patatjali tells us wapqerapai 
Sa aera (Ed. IL p. 279, 19), we anspect 
indeed that we are directed to adda certain 
suffix, which has been tanght by Pinini, to 
wa and wera, bout that that suffix is Fz, we 
know only when Patafjali’s note has actually 
been appended to or placed under P. IV. 2, 43. 
What Patafjali has tanght in this particular 
instance, Kiityiyana would have expressed in 
a sentence like Heqa;rey THT ar ary TeaTeay- 
Tor FSQHCT TAATIPA Fy, a sentence from 
the wording of which it would have been elear 





at once that the suffix to be added is az, while 
construed with the other words of the Viar- 


from the position assigned to it in the order of 
the Virttikas, we shonld have inferred with 
certainty that the snffix qe alluded. to is the 
we taught by Pinini after the suffix 7; in 
other words, the qajof P.IV. 2,45. Similar 


rules of Patatjali's ocenr under P. IIT, 1, 16 


warare were, P. TT. 1, 145 asfreghrepeoa 
ta gweaa, P. IIT. 3, 17 Malqaeearaqareaa 
qs, : aN 2 2, 199 Frarsrint 

Ther, 
P. VU. 2, 68 fear aayerm, and elsewhere, 
and make it clear that Patag jali did not consider 
it necessary to indicate, by the wording of his 
notes, to which of Pinini's rules a partienlar 
note refers, His notes of this kind receive a 
meaning only when they are actually put under 
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the text of the Sitras; taken by themselves 
they are unintelligible. 

It is from such considerations ns these, that 
in my edition of the Mahibhishya I have 
occasionally given, a5 a remark of Patatjalr's 
what the authority of some of the MSS., some- 
times the best MSS, at my command, would 
otherwise have made me regard as a Varttika, 


Tn yo IE. p. 120, 1. 18, all MSS. except Ky" | 


Tea! AAAs ea TH 

ran, K. has only qos eta ames. If 
in is case the MSS.GAa EgB were right, 
aera: would be a Viirttika;: but it 





cannot be a Virttika on Piinini’s role qip# far 


because it does not contain any reference to 


*thatrule. The first Virttika on that role must 


once: K. must bo wrong. Tn Vol. TL 


p. 217, 1.12, GAEgB. have apqrfeenratat sa- 
qs arava sf THe: , aK. have 


only Wrtatferardtat afar | 6oqeyeg: Here | 


again Wf aaa Ata es: cannot be a Viirttika, 
because it contains no reference to the role 

raya; the first Virttika on that rule 
must be 0 Gatararearai aigaataa7a: In Vol. 
II. p. 278, |. 20, all MSS. except K. have 
Tara | Teas THAT but Sara can for the 
reasons given above not be regarded as a Viirt- 
tika on P. IV. 2, 39. The same reasoning 
speaks again aPrarara on P. IV. 2, 40, Afe- 
ara on P. IV. 2, 87 and other statements 
which some of the MSS. have given as Virt- 


L confess that the principle which I have 
tried to explain here, has not from the very 
beginning been so evident to myself as it is at 
present. I now know that some statements, 
which I have printed as Virttikas, have as 


little claim to be such as others which I have | 


already rejected. Such are Sle HATA on 
P. I, 3, 27, which is omitted in the MS. E.; 
the-same on P. L. 3, 28, which also is omitted 
in the game MS.; sfiyacara@ on P. IIT. 1, 10 
which originally was left out in the MS. Deec- 
can Coll. 99 of 1881.82 ; ayataraft yon P. IIT. 
2 83,and gaa on P. V. 2, 101, which both 
are given by all the MSS. known to me. I do 
not feel so certain abont Jarqerrqare on 

_P. L. 3, 16, and spqate on P. IV. 4, 41, because 





these statements may perhaps be considered to 
contain a reference to the Sitras to which they 
are attached; but the former has ot any rate 
been omitted in the MSS. KeB., and the latter 


is rendered superiinous by Kiityiiyana’s own 
Varttika 20 on P, I.1, 72. Apart however 
from these, there are other Virttikas about 
which I feel or have felt doubtful, and I have 
therefore put together the following list of all 
first Varttikas in which I fail to discover with 


certainty any distinct reference to the rules of 


Pinini under which they are placed in the MSS: 
P. I. 4, 24 fs. dee ed 1; 
TATA TIA eazy If this were foal? 
a “Visttika, + we fehoeid expect it to contain the 
word sqqraTtaararg, just as Wart. 1 on P. T. 
4, 49 contains the word afeqrara, and Vit. 
lon FP. I. 4,54 Ra aarara. When we strike 
it out from the list of Viirttikas, we have tha 





_ expected reference to Pinini’s rule in the word 


Sadar of what in my edition is now 
Viart. 2, 

P. Il. 3, 2 ait frdtar.—Virt. aaa. 
| Tertagaeary. The MSS. AKk. omit 
this, if it be really a WVarttika, it should. 
be made to commence with fedtarhrant, just as 
there is qarinaars in Viirt. 1 on P. IL. 3, 13, 





| arava in Virt.1 on P. I. 3, 18, qazat- 


frat in Viirt.1 on P. II. 3, 28, and eqet- 
frat in Vart, 1 on P, IT. 3, 36. 

P. IIT, 3, 157, gearitg perder —Viirt. array 
avi aa. MS.A. the cunt SNe ac, bad: but I 
should like to know if this reading is given by 
other MSS. The Kasiki-Vritti- has RIARTET 
fa THT. 

P.V.3,60, garerar &qq-—Viirt.1 
qwaiaernaasasat7. This Virticka, 
for such it must be, appears to offer two difficul- 
ties which I should wish to see removed. In 
the first place, it should, in my opinion, contain 
the term &7q, which would show to what rule 
the Virttika belongs, and which does appear in 
Patatjali's explanation. And secondly, I can- 


| not get any satisfactory meaning ont of firx- 


saaarara. The forms to be explained are 
TTS TAS Tats: ETT being a 
svdrthika suffix, a derivative formed by it 
should take the gender and number of the 
primitive word, to which eq. is affixed, Now 





1 Tho letters E. G, A. &c., denote the M535. described in the prefaces of Vol, J. and I. of my edition of the 
Mabibhishya. 
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in this case the primitive words have no | 


gender at all, and they are singular, dual, or 
plural, whereas the words formed by &7 have 
a gender, viz. are neuter, and are all singular, 


‘This must be accounted for, and is accounted 


for, by the final portion of the Viiritika which 
teaches that sqq7 is the termination of a deriva- 


tive formed by the addition of ey] toa primitive | 


word which isa verbal form. Unwilling as I 
am to alter the text, I would suggest that we 
ought to read GRATES ST 
Seqray aaj —" As (derivatives formed by means 
of «vdrthika suffixes) take the gender and 
number of the primitives, it is necessary to 
state that a derivative in TT (does not do so, 
but) takes the termination s7q when the primi- 
tive form, to which @qq is added, is a verb.” 
P.V.4, it lebih Tara aTaeTaTAy- 
Eada: Here we expect to 
be told in ie Varttike, of what S}e7qtary.. aan: 
are the qararva. The word qataaq appears 
altogether 41 times at the commencement of o 
Varttika, bat in all these cases that, whose pur- 
port is stated in such a Virttika, bas been given 
to us in a previons Virttika (Vol. L. p. 87,1, 17; 
97,15; 154, 9; 159, 9, ete.). Seventeen times 
Taraaqa stands inthe middle of a Varttika, and 
itis then preceded by as word in the Locative 
or Genitive, which contains that of which 
the purport is to be explained by the Virttika 
(Compare eg. Wol. IL. p. 47,1. 1 wagfara 
qarad frees, p. 402, L 3 fearared qaparata- 
eqragy: , or Vol. IL. p. 141, L & aarqarigere- 
el waited earnrearseareareesvaerc:, 





p- 179, 1. 12 sareyarrea Watad ayarerat- | 
Gq). In accordance with this universal prac- | 
tice of the author of the Virttikas, I would 
suggest that we ought to read the Virttikn 
under ‘discussion either sale or #arar- 





P. Vi. 1, 28, cara: dt-—Viirt. sireqatzaprat: 
All MSs. have this, but, as it stands, it cannot, 
in my opinion, be regarded ag a Varttika. 
Moreover, considering that sj=y ‘a well’ does 
not appear to be used in the older literature, 
that,on the other hand, the verb eat is frequently 
used in connection with sig ‘the stem of the 
soma-plant, and that. in Rigefde VIII. 9, }, 
we actually read sqpffarar sfq:, one may 
fairly feel inclined to question the correctness 


of the reading S=pygrP:. 


= x 
2... i io = 





P.VI. 3, 3. 
1, Taga STRATA. AB. Band oviginally E. hare 


qatarar sraz’, E. by alteration qataray sry, 
One would expect the Viarttika to commence 





swith adtarqac, just as Virt. 1 on P. VL. 3, 2 
commences with Qaqatqaey, and Virt. 1 on 


P. VL. 3, 21 with qitrarct. 
P, VIL. 1, 39, qi qaFTss 

ait this; A. aiid B. omit it too, but the 

former has a stop and the figure 2 between 

“wart and aAeaA in the next line, and B, has a 





stop in the same place. I hardly think that it 


can be rejected from the Virttikas, because in 
that case it would be difficult to explain, why 


Patatijali should have made the subsequent: 


statement SITSqrTat SMe Aes a 


separate rule. 

P, VIIL. 1, 66, @ — Virt. aT arar- 
areq. <All MSS. have this, but I doubt its 
being a Viarttika, as it stands, 

P. 1. 4, 60 afag.—Virt. 1 anftarserer: 
Virt. 2. gereeted esoafr. Virt. 1 is given — 
MSS5., but DKEg. read ailaaraeres 





| Virt. 2 is omitted in E.: E. has it  aded 


in the margin; g. omits it, but has the arate 3 
after Stat weafa below, ga=ppat yeahs is 
quoted thas by Putaitijali in Vol. I. p. 377, 1. 
19; it is there called a Virttika by Niagdéjl- 
bhatta, and is considered one also by Haradatta 
on P. IL 1, 72 (qaqa asesdifa afadar 
qian aaa fa wrens wWeaw). I can only 
state that we miss the expected reference to 
Pigini's role, which, if the two Virttikas wero 
removed, would be contained in what in my 
edition is now Virt. 3. 


P. IL 2, 8, qit—Virt. 1 Barr |: Virt. 2 
acer er: ; Viirt. 34 8 aleaeet:—P. II. 2. 
10, & Frqret.—Viirt. gfavetaarar =—Patai- 
jal, in the words gfaqafaqrar | ast az phe ts | 
fa eae on p, 412, 1. 20, appears certainly 
to ascribe the statement otaTarayrar =F to the 
Virttikakara, but we miss in the Viarttikas 
themselves some distinct indication of the 


| fact that the three first refer to P, If, 2 8, 


and the last to the prohibitive role P. IT. 2, 10. 
P. IT. 4, 3, WEN Sea .— Vict. 1 &P7T: ; 
Vart.2 staat =. Vart. 1 is omitted by the 
MSS. gB., and Viirt. 2 by AkKEgB. The term 
Staaat for Te is used by Katyiyana Vol. II. 
p- 114, 1.7, and Vol. IIT, p. 217, 1.17, just as he 


elsewhere cmploys ase, qa rHaT, and "eA, 
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instead of @r, Gz, and, @z; the two statements 
given above can nevertheless not be regarded 
as Virttikas, so long as thefirst of them contains 
no reference to Pagini’s rule, This objection 
would be removed, if we were allowed to read 
Tat BANA SPT. 

P. [IL 1, 17, ceeteaeeraasapa: ae. — 
Virt. 1 gfasfaarat a; Virt.2arerre. The 
JESS. kE. omit the nie Virttikas and read 

‘gene ag ; exactly the same 
ssadtins we find i in the ieee 

P. IV. 1, 85, fee 





Viet. Largtatagrat PaRaTees a ceaveak 


opeEREeTENTA 

MSS. omit this and some of the following Vart- 
tiknas up to Vart.§. In none of the eight MSS. 
which I have compared does the first. Varttika 
contain any indication of the Sitra to which it 
belongs. We may conjecture the Goretch sen: 

ing of the Virttika to be carer | 
, and this reading we actually 
find 4 in the Berlex edition of the Mahibhishya. 
P, WW. $ 181, tafe: — —Virt. 1. 


These | two Virttikas (which bate Som a seateed 
into the text of Panini’s grammar) have 
nothing to do with the particalar rule P. IV. 
8, 181, but they may be regarded as additions 
to the whole chapter, which begins with the 
rule 120 and ends with 131. Similarly the 
Virttike sq TVS BTA Fear er) 
has been placed under P. 1V. 1, 75, which ig 
the last rule in the chapter os Ge the for- 
mation of feminine bases; = my frar- 


grararar poreatearara_under “P. VL? a! 91 ete. 











P. VI. 3, 109, garenrdtta aurafea.—V art. 1 | 


frevemardicea arcarir ar. Several MSS, 
omit this and some of the following Varttikas. 
We must, it seems, assume that qferarey and 
other words explained in the Viirttikas had 
been put down in the Gana qarrofs, and that 
the reference therefore is to the Gana. Similar 
references to Ganas we have on’P. IV. 1, 4; 
IV. 1, 151; IV. 2, 49; and V. 2, 116. 

P, VI. 3, 122, aqenier TSaITe AEST 
Viet. | arparcar: pias; Vart. 2 gffrarsrt 
faarar. Both Viirttikas ore omitted by some of 
the MSS. The reference to Pinini’s rule may 
consist in this, that qpp and afr are bases 
formed with the suffix qsq, which is mentioned 
in the rule. A similar case we find in 3faa- 
gferrar: afapq: on P. IV. 1, 39, which undoabt- 
edly is a VWarttika, and where sfaa and asfea 





are at once recognized to be such words as are 
spoken of by Panini in his rule. 

_ iP. VOL 2, 17, araea.—Virt. | fefepr:; Vit. 
d=- The wording of these two Virt- 
tikns miy ree be accounted for in a Bimilar 
way. The Viirttikas preceding them belong 
undoubtedly to P. VIL. 2, 16; and when then 
immediately afterwards Katylyana teaches 





| something regarding two bases that end in 7, we 
must understand him to refer to that 4 which 


is spoken of by Panini in the rule following 
upon VIIT. 2, 16, 

I will finally mention a few cases, in which 
it may be doubtful whether a certain statement, 
which im my edition has been ascribed to 
Patatijali, might not, for the reasons which I 
have explained in the above, perhaps be better 
regarded asa Viirttika. 

On P, 1. 1, 75, ge grat Fe, I have printed 
ay a remark of Pataijali’s re grat ta <ifaar- 
feara qentaa. I was at the time surprised, 


| that Patatijali should have repeated the words 


of Pinini's rule, but the MSS. then at my 
disposal did contain those words, and they did 


not inany way suggest the idea, thata Varttika 


might have disappeared, I now find that the 
MS, A, does omit T= grr ft before afag- 
feqra, and further consideration has convinced 
me, that either the MS. A. is right or that 
a Varttika has disappeared; on the latter 
alternative we should have to read g= 9Trat 
tt Gftag il TH sat ea atrafeaa 
The T7_ | 

On P. IL. 1, 23, fara, I have saeigned tio 
Pataiijali the statement : 
aiear: walaras, but I now feel shea certain 
that this is really a Varttika. When however 


we compare such Varttikas as speqelfarqeareq- 





78 wat aseqegrranr: on P. I. 1, 41, 


waafaga ware feeaea on P. IT. 1, 99, or 
rata varrtaeagiadad: on PL V. 3, 1, we 
should expect to read fgareraeqey qa 
Aaa: 

On P. IV. 1, 16, asa, I may have been 
wrong in rejecting the reading of the MSS. 
EgB., which before sIrqeqaeyt bave the Virt- 
tika 3qT + gras: afatania. But if, 
what scems very probable, this is really a 
Varttika, I should expect _Patabjali's explann- 





tion to be saTTerreT area) Fae warraa | 


atarersy: afar! Fe ATA! Sea PA 1) Compare 
e.g. Virt. lon P. IL 4, 2, Virt. 1 on P. VI. 1, 
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6; Vire. 1 and 2 on P. V1. 1, 8; Vir. Vom 


P, VI.1, 108; Virt. 1 on P. VI. A, 171. 
On P. V. 4, 103, wae TT aTe 
have given as a remark of Pataijali” 5 the alates 
ment sTarqraiaaresta aa THETA; the 
MS. a. omits here spqaeataveaares ara, and 
fs. a very indifferent MS, has the same words 
twice. The repetition of Pinini’s rule at tho 
beginning of this statement must again make us 








suspect that a Viirttika has disappeared in the | 
| our Srreararrdadiesns. “The remarks thet 


MSS., and that we ought to read Serer 
qeareretar a1 inl staerearaderarescatar aa 





ama. It is true that Kityayans, ‘ha he 


wishes to make a rule of Pinini’s optional, 
en employs the word apyarq (compare 
. Vart.1 on P, ITT. 1, 27, Vart. 1 on P. Y, 
1 “10, Vart. 1 on P. VIII. 2, 103), yet on P. FIT. 
3, 156 gags , we have the Varttika 
gabon t to which spqasaragerareaeate 
a7 would be similar in every sesnenb 
The doubts and conjectures, which [ have 








expressed in theabove, are in the first instance — 


suggested by the principle that the first Viirt- 
tika on a role must contain some distinct 
reference to that role. There ore other matters, 
on which I should wish to elicit the opinions of 
Indian scholars. 

We frequently find in the Mahibhishya 
statements, which end with the word arRH, 
‘something has been said,’ ‘a remark has been 
made.” They are invariably followed by 
fara ‘ what has been said 7" When we exa- 
mine the answers to this question, we are strack 
by the fact, that almost everywhere they con- 
sist in one or more Virttikas met with in 
different parts of the Mahibhishya. We are 
thos led to the conclusion that the statements 
ending with gaya are themselves Virttikaa, 
and that in them Katydyana is referring us to 
other Varttikas, which generally precede, 


ama. And our belief in the soundness of this 
conclosion is strengthened, when we examine 
those statements a little more closely, 

When we try to ascertain what Varttikns 
Katyiyana may have appended ¢.9. to P, J, 1, 
60, sTPTt atT:, the first Viirttika to present 


itself will be arqa 





plained by Putadjali is Telhee Virttikas are, 
with this difference only that the comment on 
the words preceding g7yq hus taken the form 
of an introductory remark, It does contain 





(Jexy, ‘1888. 
the necessary Sra: to Paving? s rule, for ition. 


other Virttikas on Saijid-rules it does bogin 
with the technical term defined by Pinini, 


compounded with @ararg. It must be con-. 
sidered a Viirttika, becanse the wording of the 


sentence which in my edition ia given as 
Vart. 2, and which undoubtedly is a Viirttika, 
shows that there must bea Varttika preceding it, 
and because in the preceding we find nothing 
that could possibly be rewarded as one, excepting 


have been made,” and to which we are refer. 
red by na. are gpyritsafagars: and 


faa a Frragesea, the former being the 


Viirt. . on P, I, 1, 44, and the latter the 
Vart, 7 on P. I. 1,1. 


Now, what I have proved in this oneinstance , 


may be shown to be true elsewhere, and it be- 


comes evident, that by the Varttikas described 


Kityiyann has furnished 1 means of testing to 
some extent the value of any attempt at re. 
constructing his work. For whenever we find 
astutement of his ending with gaya, our 
Varttika-patha, if it be right, must contain the 
Virttika or Virttikas, to which he refers us. 
And when, to give a somewhat striking in- 
stance, in the Virt. 10 on P. I, 2, 45 he tells 
us “that he has said something regarding the 
question asto whether letters have a meaning 
or not,” and when, in order to show what 
Katyiyana hag said, Patafijali quotes the seven 
Varttikas on pp. 30 and 31 of Vol. L. of my 
edition, exactly as they have bean printed there, 
it will appear probable that the principles 
followed in the reconstruction of the Viarttikag 
were correct, On the other hand, the question 
faygsna should everywhere be answered hy 


| Viirttikas only; and if anywhere in the Mahi. 


bhashya it should have been answered differ- 


) ently, it must be possible to substitute » 
sometimes follow, the Viarttikas ending with | 


Virttika or Varttikns for the answer actually 
given by Pataiijali. Ifin any particular case 


it should be found impossible to point ont 
| the Virttika to which Kityiyana could have 


referred us, euch a case should either make ug 
doubt our having fully understood the drift of 
his remarks, or suspect some fault in our 
method, or in the readings of the MSS. used 


for the reconstruction of his work, 


In my edition the number of Virttikas ending 
with FHF is 45; not one of them has been 


| given in the Calcutta edition of Panini. 38 
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Jury, 188.) 


times we are referred by Taq to something | 


which precedes the Virttika containing the 
word wna; 7 times to what follows. 36 


times Pataijali has answered tho question | 


Fay, by quoting one, two, three, five, or 
even seven Viirttikas exactly as they are given 
in the edition; thrice he has considered it 
sufficient to quote only part of a Virttika; 
and four times he has quoted a Virttika, but 
completed it by words of his own. Once (in 
Vol. I. p. 229), instead of quoting the actual 
text of the Virttika, he has given his own 
explanation of it. Once only has Patanjali 
referred us to a remark, which is purely and 
exclusively his own, and itis this particular case 
that has induced me to disenss this matter under 
the head of the (as yet) doubtful Virttikas. 
To the role P. VI. 4,66, Kityiyana ap- 
pends the exception (Virt. 1), that ¢ is not 
substituted for the final of #7, 47, etc. before 
a suffix commencing with the letter q, and 
as an instance in point he quotes the word 
aH, which occurs «7. in Vij. 8. WI. 19, 
Pataijali then raises the question, how with 
such an exception one is to account for the 
words Yt and dfq, in which ¢ apparently 
has been substituted before a saffix com- 
meneing with q. This question is answered 
in the sentence (Virt. 2) tet dra 
“as to drat and dfqét you are referred 
to what has been stated"; and Pataiijali by 
way of explanation tells ns that the statement 
allnded to is Fagtera i far afe | sarcaitae- 
gareTa i—‘ here we have no substitution of 
% for the sq of yf and q7, but that of Sampra- 
sirana for the q of wand ca, (togethor of 
course with the operations attendant on or 
caused by the substitution of Sathprasaraga).” 
Now the statement quoted by Patanjali is 
certainly not a Varttika, but is a remark made 
aby Pataiijali himself in Vol. IIL p. 197, 1. 22, 
and the alternative we have to face is this: 
either Patatjali is wrong in citing his own 
words instead of quoting a Viirttika, or 
the MSS. are wrong in reading Gra fata 
sna.) fara, We must either point 
out the Virttika, which Patatjali shonld have 
quoted, or substitute for ¥taé dria S74 | 
faryena i words such as aH. I aniee 
that, without having examined other M5S., 
do not venture to express any See ; 
should such an examination, however, prove 
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favourable to the retention of the second Vir- 
ttika, Imight probably suggest that Patatijali 
ought to have referred us to the. Varttika 
taraa: Spares Fon P. IL. 2, 178. 

Of more frequent occurrence even than the 
Virttikas described, taking them all together, 
is another Varttika, to which the same general 


remarks are applicable,—I mean the Virttika 


an ar. It has been shown elsewhere, that 
Kityiyana bas not merely stated his doubts 
and objections In regard to some of Panini's 
rules, but that often he also has shown how 
those doubts may be solved and the objections 


“removed, and itis mainly for the Istier pur- 


pose that the WVarttika @aioar has been 
employed by him. For, when making use of 
this phrase, he thereby intimates that an 
objection raised is met, or an additional rule 
rendered unnecessary, by some Virttika or 
Viritikas in another part of his work, Vart- 


tikas to which we are referred by the very 


words af 47, and which after the nsual 
question faryswe are generally pointed ont by 
Patanjali. On P. IIL. 1, 30, after having 
stated (Vart. 1 and 2) that the Anubandha = 
of the suffix fre would by P. I. 1, 5 prevent 


the substitution of Vriddhi in arya, Kityi- | 


yana adds (Vart. 3) dh 37 “ or itis as stated”; 
in other words, he refers us to the Virt. 4 on 
P. I. 1, 5, in which he himself has explained 
why that role of Pinini's can have nothing 
to do with araaa. In Vol. ID. p. 2 and also 
p. 440 be similarly refers us to the four Vir- 
ttikas 2-5 on P. I. 1, 21, in Vol. Il. p. 242 to 
the six Virttikas 4-9 on P. IV. 1, 163, and so 
elsewhere. Here too we must In every casa 
be able to point ont the Varttikas to which 
Kityiyana can have referred us, ond the pro- 
bability here also is, that there is something 
wrong in our work or in the MSS. which we 
have followed, when we are unable to do so. 

In my edition the phrase Zh 47 occurs_as a 
Virttika 55 times; among the Virttikas ap- 
pended to Panini’s rules in the Calentta edition 
I have not found it once. In 33 out of these 
55 cases Patafijnli has cited the Varttikas, to 
which we are referred by GH 4, exactly aos 
they are found in the edition. In 19 other 
cases he has either quoted only part of a Virt- 
tika, or quoting a whole Varttika he has 
rendered its meaning more easily intelligible 


| by adding words of his own, or he has given in 


an 





his own words the sense of a Virttika, not the 
actual text of it. Twice (Vol. I. p, 194 and | 
Vol. Il. p. 182) Patanjali refers us first to o 
Virttika, and afterwards, objecting to Kitya- 
yana’s reasoning, to remarks of his own; and 
is times (Vol. I. p. 225, p. 423; and Vol. 

TI. p. 223) he refers us to Varttikas and nt 
the same time to other statements, which it is 
unnecessary to discuss here. Five times 


(Vol. 1. p. 141; Vol. IL p, 427 and 433; and — 


Vol. II. p. 353 and 416) he has referred us 
only to remarks of his own, but in these cases 
it is easy to point out the Varttikas which be 
should have quoted. Thus by the Virttika 
ash aton P. V. 3, 88 and P. V. 4, 27, Kityi- 
yana can haye referred us only to his Virttikas 
6G and 7 on P. IV. 1,92, where Pataijali him- 
self hus given the very examples #21 Heft: ete., 


the gender of which has occasioned Kiatyayana’s 


remarks on P. V. 3, 88. 

From this general survey it will appear 
then, that in 53 cases out of 55 we have either 
been actually referred to the Virttikas, to 
which allusion is made by the phrase Sh 41, 
or that we, at any rate, can point out the Var- 
ttikas, which should have been cited by Patai- 
jali, It is different with the two remaining 
cases, which on that very account demand o 
more detailed discussion. 

On P, LL 3, 8, Kiityayana proposes to add 
the rule (Viart, 1), that ofa etc., when con- 
yeying the meanings spoken of in P. I. 4, 00, 
etc., govern the Accusative, such a rule bemg 
considered necessary to prevent the cmploy- 
ment of the Locative and Ablative cages 


ers 1. 4, 90; SS 


been met in any other way. Such being 
the case, I consider that the words ZF 471 
froma! at the top of Vol. I, p. 447 of my 
edition are wrong and must be struck out, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are given by 
all the MSS. hitherto examined by me. | 
Similarly I, for the present, believe that the 
MSS. are wrong in giving as a Varttika what 
is now Vart. 3 on P. VIII. 1, 15, far there too 


the statement fargatiret & 


| 


tanght in P. I. 3, 43, and P. IL, 3, 10; and | 


Patazjali adds that Katyfiyana’s rule would 
prove advantageous also in enabling us to 
dispense with the word aqq4#: in P. IT. 3, 49. 


‘The Vart. 2 av ar would lead us to expect 


that in the sequel Katyayana’s additional rule , 


ghould have heen rejected by means of some 
other VWirttikn of Kiatyiyana’s. In reality 
Kiitviyana's suggestion has been met, as re- 
gards the Locative, by the remark that Piinini 
in his rule LU. 3, 45, jas said spqet:, and, as 
regards the Ablative, by showing that for 
reasons given the qf¢ in P. IT, 4, 10 can only 
he the qe spoken of in P. I. 4, BS, not the 9fT 

* [muy odd that Kityiyans bas referred na to other 
Vhrttikes of bia eleo in the Virt. =F 21% in VoL-L 
p- 53, in the Vart. am ga i in Vol. L. p. 442, and p. 464, 


to which we appear to be pearls is not a 
Wirttike, That statement occurs as part of 
Pataijali’s commentary, ¢.g. in Vol. I. P om. 
1, 18, where we certainly might have ex 

Katyiiyana to allude to it, had it been possible 
for him to do so. It occurs too in Vol. II. 
p- 418, 1. 24, where the Easmir MS. ap- 
pears to me to be right in omitting before it 
the words #7h aT) fagenal, which haye 








found their way into all the Detvaniigari 


MSS., just as the phrase avh aT bas found 
its way into some of the MSS. in Vol. IL. 
p. 173, 1.28. On the other hand, I will not 
conceal that, in Vol. II. p. 198, L 15, Patanjali 
has introduced the statement fagparerst 
Sraraaeaneges by fhe words © qfzeaa 
girara:, and that at any rate Nigdjibhatta 
understands the Achirya there referred to to 
be the Varttikukrit.* 

Besides the Viarttikas which I bave treated 
of in the above, there are some others, which 


‘IT should call ‘doubtful Varttikas,’ but to which 


I have nevertheless assigned o place in my 
edition, because in-a first attempt I wished to 
be guided rather by the MSS., than by my 
own views as to what oucht to ben Varttika 


and what not. One or two examples may 


show, that at least I have not been quite un- 
conscious of the objections that might be 
brought against the text given by me.. By 
the Virt. 10 aera 
edition makes Kityayana, who in the preceding 
Virttikas bas tried to amend Pinini’s rule, 
reject that rule altogether,—reject it, without 
his giving any reasons, and without intimating 
that the rejection of the rule would be an 
alternative proceeding. Now this is altogether 
contrary to what we see Katya ityayans do else- do else- 


and inthe Vir. = iar * Fired iat meafeeranie. 
en adeqy in Vol. I. p. 349 


on P.I. 1, 23, my ® 





ae 
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ana always proves his. proposi- 


‘tions ; he always shows what is the good of his 


propossls when he suggests an alternative 
course, he tell us that he does so. When he 


eencls ithe: nis. ITT. 8, 119, he does so by 


saying 7 | TAT SAT HST HT 


a: ha) real having disenssed the rule 


P. 1.1, 44, he desires to show that that rule may 
be dispensed with, he says (Virt. 19) sqfqear 


om farvaeara- I am convinced then, that on 


PLL 1, 23, Kityiyana could not have simply 
7 aH, and that the MSS. Are 
wrong. What spears to be o Virttika is 
really a translation, rape th INOS NE SP of 
Kityiyana, of Patafijali’s statement 

see wearHds.—Chance repetition of Pataii- 





es words has cansed the reception into the 
text of false Varttikas clsewhere. In_ his 
Virt. 5 on P. I. 4, 52, Kiatyiyana states 


that that rule does not apply to aq, era, aft, 
and ae; in the following Virt. 6, which is 


given by all the Dévandgarl MSS,, he ia made 


to say that Panini's rnledoesnotapply in the case 


of 3g provided that verb be not used in con- 
| nection with beasts of burden. 


Here it is 
clear that Katyiyana would not have included 
@@ in the list of verbs given in Virt. 6, if he 
had intended to make a special rule for it in 
a separate Varttika. The special rule con- 
cerning 9 is really, if [may say so, a Viirttika 
of Patafijali’s on Kittyiiyana’s Vart. 5, and has 
tnken the form of a true Virttilea, becanse 
Patsfijali's words FefaaeHdHeT were 
wrongly put twice in the MSS. Such has, I 
believe, been the case with what is now Virt, 20 


on P. IL. 2, 24 (omitted in the Kaimir MSS.), 


with the Virt. 4 on P, III. 2, 110 (omitted in 
the MS, EK.) ond in one or two other in- 
stances, and this is one of the reasons why I 


-mppeal particularly to those scholars, who have - 
old MSS. within reach, to assist me in the 


task of improving my work, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Boor or Ixptax ay plegebecer for Calonlating Ta- 
a aia ae by Lal CURING C3.L, 


Bengal). 
Calautta.. 






oe ates “hacker, Spink & Co, 138. Sro. pp. 

No publication of General Cunningham's ia 
more useful than this Book of Indian Eras, but it 
does not seem to have attracted as much atten- 
tiou ns it deserves; and haa remained unnoticed 
by the Press. The author would have been bet- 
ter advised if he had published his book in 
England. 


The large number of eras with which the — 


treatise deals is a proof of the real progress made 
in Indian Archmology since Pringep's time; that 
is to say, during the period of General Cunning- 
ham’s active career. The mitial dates of three 
of these eras, viz., the oras of Sri-Harsha of 

att}, Lakehmanaséns of Bengal, and the Kala- 
churi kings of Chédi, have been determined by 
General Cunningham himeelf. 

‘The determination of the beginning of Sri- 
Harsha’s era was easy, and merely involved the 
confirmation of Ali) Rihdn’s statement. 

‘The statements of the various authorities re- 
apecting the exact initial date of the Lakshmann- 
sina eraare conflicting. General Cunningham on 
p. 76 snys that he believes he has “succeeded in 





clearing up the difference”; but his conclusion is | 
expressed in such a way thnt it in difficult for the | 


reader to make out exactly what itis, A reference, 





however, to page 160 of Vol. XV. of the Reports 


of the Archeological Survey of India, shows that 
the General has adopted 1107 A.D. as the year | 
of this era; and the determination appears to be 
correct. 

There ig no reason apparently to doubt the 
soundness of the argumenta which fix 95) A.D. 
as the year 1 of the Chédi or Kalachun Samvat ; 
and the determination of this ¢ra marks an 
important advance in the study of Indian 
Chronology. 

It would be impossible in a brief book-notice 
to enter ona discussion of the vexed question as 
to the Gupta era, and, pending publication by Mr: 
Fleet of the inscription which, in his opinion, fites 
the commencement of the era in or about 315-19 
AD., further discussion would, at present, be 
premature. It is, however, not inopportune to 
remark that General Conningham’s observations, 


| both in the Preface and text of the work under 


review, will require very careful consideration at 
the hands of those who impugn the accuracy of 
hia conclusions; and that his reply to Dr, 
Thibant'seriticiam on his astronomical calculations, 
is, at all events, very plausible. I know nothing of 
astronomy, and cannot venture to say more, 

A copper-plate insoription of Samudra Gupta, 
dated 5. 40, ia quoted on page 53. This inscrip-. 
tion has not been published, and no information 
ia given about it. Presumably it is the inscription 
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mentioned in one of the 


been more satisfactory if the author had .given 


some information concerning the document, be- | 


fore quoting it as an authority." | 
Table XVL., which gives the initial days A.D. of 
each Hijra year, is one of the most useful in the 


book, and has the merit of being intelligible at a 


glance. Some of the explanations of other tables 
would be better if made a little fuller. 

I have noticed the following misprints in addi- 
tion to those enumerated in the list of Errata :— 
Preface, page ¥. line 16, for 1780,1689067 read 


| 1780, 7679067 
ibid 4, 9 line 20, for 6-7 or 7 days over read 
leaves 6-7 or 7 days over 


Page 24 lime 23 for 627 #4xread 1027 
» 86 ,» SI ,, Table TT ,, Table IL 
» w ow oe . TablelL , Table 
» Of » 8 » TablelIV. , Table I. 
ae on ROY 3) Deble TE 5S abieL 
{a ee eee " 1013 
The book under review contains much mutter 
which invites comment; but I have already 
occupied my share of space, and must content 
myself with remarking that it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the dates of the Indo-Scythian 
kings are expressed im terms of the Selencidan 


era, 
VY. A. Smurra. 
25th April 1836. 





Die Kacui-Recexsow [rem Paxcactea, von Dr. W. 
Sooty. Kiel: C. F. Hasler, 1935, 

It is a well-known fact thet many of the most 
eelebrated literary productions of India have 
come down to us in different recensions, greatly 
varying from each other in essential points, and 


frequently leaving an editor in doubt oa to | 


which to adopt as the best und most original 
form of the text. Thus, for instance, the Rdimd- 
vane exists in three, and Kalidiea’s Sakunafald 
in five recensions; and it certainly speake more 


for the popularity than for the artistic value | 


of the comparatively small poem now under 
consideration, that the three principal versions, in 
which we find it spread over India, coincide only 
in seven stanzas, and that these, moreover, exhibit 
a considerable variety of reading. 

The Potichdsikd waa first published in 1833 by 
Professor von Bohlen, together with Bhartrihari’s 
Aphoriems, under the title Carmen quod Chauri 


nomine fertur eroticum, from a Dévanigari | 
manuscript of the Indian Museum, No, 33 of | 





LPTs 4 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicaram, 


ol. ITT. No, @, 








formerly extant in Benares, but it would have. 





death on account of his intrigne with a king's 
daughter, is represented as picturing to himself, 
in the presence of death, the charms of his be- 


loved and the Joys of bygone days, in fifty 


stanzas, each beginning with adydpi, “even to- 
day,” the supposed pathos and tender beanty of 
which win for him the forgiveness of the incensed 
father and his consent to the union of tha 


enamoured couple. In general conformity with 


Bohlen’s text, the poem appeared again in Hither. 
lin’s Sanskrit Anthology, Caleutta, 1847, and in 
three more editions by native echolars, in all of 
which, however, Sundara is given as the name of 
the author. The reading on which these five 
editions are based, forms what Dr. Solf calla the 
Middle-Indian or Bengali Recension, and to it 
belongs also Manuseript No. 146 of the India 
Office, containing the text with a commentary by 
one Rimaturkavigifa. . 
Almost simultancously with Hiberlin’s edition, 
a French scholar, M. Ariel, published in the 
Journal Asiatique for 1848, a new version of the 


| poem, founded on two South-Indian manuscripts, 


both written in the Grantha character, and differ- 
ing but elightly from each other. The name of 
the author ia here Chora, but the hero of the tale 
is called Pandit Bilhana,* and his love-story 
forms the larger part of the work, of whose 118 
stanzas only 46 begin with adydpi. With this 
version tallies in most essentials a manuscript 
of the Bodleian Library in Oxford (Aufrecht, 
Catalogue, p. 133b.), which the author of the 
present pamphlet designates the “ South-Indian 
Recension.” 


The abovementioned Bilhana, a poet of the 
second half of the eleventh century A-D., is 
known as the author of the Vikramdikad‘ra. 
charifa, which was published in 1875 by Dr, 
G. Bihler, and in his introduction the learned 
editor first throws out the suggestion that the 
Patichdsikd might also be a work of his, Two 
years later, Dr. Bihler published his Detailed 
Report of a Towr in Search of Sanskrit MSS, 


nade in Kaimir, Rdjputiénd and Central JIneia, ; 


and here he was able to substantiate his previons 
surmise, by obtaining a manuscript of the 


| Paiichdtikd, “which settles all doubts about its 


authorship, and explains the origin of the anecdote 
connected with it.” It is this third Kaémfr or 
“North-Indian Recension” which Dr. Solf has 
now edited, translated into German, and annotated. 
His little work will be received as an interest. 


i ae 
inscription will be published shortly in the | 
Indicaram, Vol. 111.” 


Pinte xxxvil. The date that it i. ee 
isthe year 9; not 40. Dut it isa rpuriees peat 

















Fig wed eateabis pedstbctian 40 4 Indian textual 
griticiam, although we doubt whether his new 
explanation of the origin and purport of the 
poem will meet with an equally ready acceptance. 


THE Le area ah A a Coplon, aver of Seectel 
Studios around in Natural ry, 
"istory, &e. Edited 4 


Suet ubaanuantly: 
' ‘This Journal has been started with the object 
Drividian districts of India and Ceylon. There 
is a large field of work open to it; and we heartily 
welcome its appearance, in the hope that it may 
do for the south of India what the Indian <Anti- 
quary ia doing for the more northern parts. 
Judging by the fact that nearly all the articles up 
to date are from the Editor's own pen, the 
Taprobanian seems to have hardly become aa yet 
as well known as it deserves to be; this, however, 
isa point in which time doubtless will effect a 
this, when so much sound information is avail- 
able, such mistaken identifications as that of the 
ancient Sdrpiraka with the modern Surat (p. 51) 
should be avoided; as aleo such untenable sug- 


gestions as that the Chalukyaa “are named after 
| in Indin of social systems, which are in no way 


the Keluksar, who annoyed the Zendic Ariana, 
taking their name from‘ Keluk’ a wolf” (p. 51); 
or that the Hiinas were the snbjecta of the mon- 
key-chief Hanuman (p- 111). But, setting aside 


points like these, the four numbers of the Tapro.-. 


banian that have already appeared, contain 0 good 
many interesting and valuable notes and hints on 


the topics to which it is devoted; and we hope | 
| homogeneous group, i.¢., a collection of people of 


to see the Journal continue and poeper, 





Muannrnorn t* Eanty Amana, Wi. 
sgt ena Swirn. Cambridge: Uni seals Pros, 


It would be quite impossible in the space allot- 
ted to us to do justice to the arguments adduced 


in this remarkable book in support of Professor — 


Robertson Smith's theory—if an opinion based 
on the results of a fair discussion of all the 
available evidence ean be so called—that the 
male kinship of the Arabs has been generated 
from a system of kinship through women only by 
steps common to a similar change in all rude 
societies, where such has taken place; and all 
we can do is to direct the attention of our 
readera to these arguments and to promise all 
students of the strueture of society in the East 


much food for reflection and much guidance of- 


a safe kind in the study of one its most important 
and yet most difficult and complicated features. 


‘At is desirable that in a period like” 


Ty shonid Bavtnenabened thas the pEAy of Sik 
social structure of the early Arabs, which 
involves, of course, that of the Semitic races 


generally, is no abstract study, but inoludes 
matters, without the proper comprehension of 
which, many things obzervable in the habita and 
manners of modern Orientala—never matters of 
are meaningless frenks of custom, and much of 
what is in the sacred books and traditions of 
three most important religic : innity, 





| Judaism and Muhammadanism—is a mere ER 


of incomprehensible texts, Any work, therefore, 
which helps to clear up the dense mista in which 
the subjects of kinship and marriage in the East 
are still enveloped is not only welcome: it is of 
Professor Robertson Smith goes steadily 
throngh his subject from point to point commenc- 
ing with the theory of the Genealogists as to the 
origin of Arabic Tribal Groups and showing with 
muchoogency the errors it contains, the causea that 
Jed to them, and the literary forgeries with which 
they were supported. He then passes on to the dis- 
cussion of the kindred group and its dependents 
or allies, and the homegencity of the kindred 


group in relation to the law of marriage and _ 


descent. The very titles of these divisions of his 
subject will arrest the attention of the student, 


connected with that of the Arabs by descent or 
development; eg., that of the Héjpita, The 
oping sentences of the two chapters devoted to 
these points are strangely applicable, too, to much 
observable in India among purely Hindi Societios. 
“The two principles underlying the genealogical 
system of the Arabs are that every tribe is a 


the eame blood and that the son is of the blood 
of the father.” “An Arab tribe regarded iteclf 
aga group of kindred united by the tie of blood 
for purposes of offence and defence.” The Pro- 
fessor then by a natural transition goes on to 
discuss the social lawa of paternity, polyandry 
with male kinship,—a very suggestive heading 
to Anglo-Indians in a book on Arabia ;—and then 
polyandry with kinship through women, which 
carries our thoughts at onee to the state of 
things still largely in & in the South of 
India in a comparatively highly civilized society, 
And lastly in this connection and in pursuance 
of his general argument the author examines the 
diffioult subject of female kinship and bara to 
marriage, on which so much always depends. 

The last and most interestmg pomt, which 
oceupies the Professor's attention, is Totemism. 
He is of opinion that the Arabs once had this 











professedly only sa commencemont of the investi- 
gution, is most suggestive thro ghont and 
theronghly worth careful etudy. It has often 
etrnok we that evidence is procurable in India of 
a uenoral prevalence of'n like system now or at 
wome entier period, and as an imatunce of the 
existence of a custom nt the preaent day pointing 
in this direction we would quote the followimeg. 





conderning it, though | 


Many of the Musalmiins of Kuasir in the Paijah, | 


who are mostly descendanta of old Pathin aettlers, 


belong to the “ Snake” Caste of Tribe '(xdt 13) i 


anil have epecial ceremonies, performed in honour 
of anakes, which partake of the nature of ancestor 


worship, ‘Thus they hold that the snakes of the | 


present day are the descendants ofa rent king, a8 


wards gathering more and conclusive evidence 
os to the former prevalence of pure Totemiam in 
‘Arabia; and we would suggest that the existence 
of such o custom oa that just deacribed ta om 
encouragement towards investigations bemg pro- 
cooled with seriously in India with a like object 
in view. . 


———— 


Hieroky op Nepean, Translated from the Parbatiyn 
Moxent Soro SaaNkan Sixo and Paxpir Bas 
GusawasD: Edited by Dasa Wlat, M.D, 
Cumbridge University Press, 

This is a translation by the Mir Munehi of the 

Piritish Residency at Khatmisdd of o MS. Varh- 

éifeall or Genealoieal History of Nep&l aided: by 


Pavdit Si ‘Grninand of Pitan, « representative | 


cf the family of the professional geuenlogists of 


thie: country. The origi 1 MS, is in Parbatiyé, 


mixed with Sanskrit and Newari. Dr. Wright, the 
elitor, formerly Residency Surgeon at Kiuipmiin- 
dd, has edited it, so far aa an editor with no pro- 
fossion to Oriental scholarship can do so, from 

observations extended over several years 


ue residence in Nepal. Im this work he hes | 


received the aid of Professora Cowell, Eqgeling 
und Wright. The work is instrated with chromo- 
lithographs based on native drawings. 

Such a work therefore gives the native view of 
the local history and muat be taken for what is 
is worth, but in view of the revived interest in 


ancient Nepill History, consequent on the recent 


discoveries of inscriptions in that country more 
than once.aliuded to in the lust volume of this 


Journal, the work is undoubtedly one that | 


students should keep by them. 





‘Tho whole detail of this woruhip is to be found in Vol. LL, Pusjlb Notes and Queries, note 554. 


- oe @ 9 oF ol \ i. oe 


a4 


coinage, weights and measures, and measures of 
| time, a ParbatiyA and Newdri Vocabulary, several 
Newlri songs in original with rendering, « bhardic 


list of the kings of NepAl, and a long catalogue 





| of Sanskpit MSS. collected by Dr. Wright and . 


A dieobinwier on 1, by TP Huanks, BD, 
M.LE-A-S., ote. Allon & Co., London. | 


pewlic form os the author's ahortand, we must say,. 
wonderfully accurate Notes on Muhommadanian 


published in 1877. To the former work we have 


| go with the certainty of finding correct informu- 


tion'on the point looked for. That the volume 


before us has the same high claim on our con- 


fidence there can be no doubt—so abundant are 
ita THO closely printed pages. 

The author has wisely, in o first edition at any 
rate, limited himeelf to an exposition of the 
the Shi’as and Wahhibis aa dissenters and not- 


of the Sunnis. Keeping in view the numerical 
strength of the great sects of Muhammnadanism 


this is undoubtedly the correct method of dealing 


swith Islim as a whole, Comparatively small as 


the number of the Wabhfibis is, Mr. Hughes is 
qnite right in paying such special attention to 
their tenets as hia articles prove him to have 
given them, since, as the Puritans of Talim, they 


have better preserved the original teuchings of 


that faith than ita other followers have done. As 
a proof—if proof were wanting—of the great care 
taken to include everything that bears upon or 


| can elucidate the faith of Islam Mr. Hughes hus 


treated Sikhism as one of its sects, because Gurd 
Nanak really intended his doctrines to be a com- 
promise between the two great faiths of the Panjib 
in his day—Moboammadaniem and Hinduism ; 





and we would recommend the render to study 


| the article Sikhiem contributed by Mr. Pincott. as 
| one of the best expositions of that ill-underatood 
| belief that has as yet been published. , 


The presence of such a title as Sikhiam among 


| the articles in this Dictionary lends ua to notice 


a pleasant and important feature of the hook. 
Articles of general import are not headed neces- 
sarily under the Arabic terms for the enbjects dis- 
enssed but under their English equivalents :—e.g., 











Bibl 
specially noteworthy. 


garding the commonplace of 









try), Masjid, Khutbak (Sermon), Hajj (Pil- 
eto Makkah) and so on under their uppro- 
priate Arabic titles. 
As specimens of the thoroughness with which 
the more important subjects have been disenssed 
we would point to ‘the articles Qur'du, U4 co- 


tumans ; Muhammad, 03 columns; Marriage, Ms) 


golmnns; and many others of like lengths A 
of all auch subjects ia added to 
each article, that under Mulawmadaniam being 
Cross references, too, 
nhound, and the work has been rendered all the 


quore valuable by an Index to the Arabic technical 


terms scattered throughout the articles. 
The Ilustrations are very numerons and an 


bein ence oe as: Qieds ; (Rotatintion), Shirk 


admirable help to the elucidation of the descrip. — 


tions in the purely descriptive articles, We 
specially note those under Prayer, Shoes, Mubar- 
ram, Masjid; Marriage and Writing. This laat 
article which ia, by the way, from the pen of Dr. 


Sceinguss, isa capital rizumd of the subject and | 


the illustrations of the various scripts, sheng 
somewhat incomplete, are excellent of 
kind, 
_ Mr. Hughes ia to he congratulated on the suc- 
cess which has attended his efforta to present o 
trustworthy nnd unbiassed account of one of the 
great religions of the world to those who care to 
study it, and the much-maligned Missionary body 
in India on this fresh proof that ita membersa—at 
any rate the leaders amongst them—<lo thoroughly 
tuderatand the belief of thoue whom they have 
nodertaken to convert to the doctrines of Chris- 
tiinity. Quite lately we had the pleasure to 
note the splendid mastery of his anbject exhibited 
by the Rev. T. D. Bate in his Claims of Ishmael,— 
though this was a book of another class to that 
under review and the work of a Missionary be- 
longing to another sect. 
. With the Dictionary of Talim on his shelf no 
writer can be exeused from mis-statements re- 
of Muhummadanism ; 
no Government Official, no Christian Missionary, 
ae no Oriental traveller from ignorance on mat- 
tera that require his attention. 





Kaongs ms Axcrext Tika, by Cocil Tomn. Cambridge, 
University Pros. 


The object of this short treatise is to put to- 
all the information regarding the ancient 


condition of the Island of Rhodea which haa 
Pea colon hs Se serene A Ne I fifty | 


on o-- —s 
‘ i = & 


—— aa» Pete ata. 


years. | ‘The Reville Too Forther peaened inbo his 


service all the literature of the subject that has 


come. to his knowledge both in England and on 
the Continent. The result of bis labour ia a 


| monograph vce complete and usefnl. 





: sourses on the Geography, History, 
Polity, Religion, Art, Learning and Folklore of 
ancient Rhodians so far as modern research 
8 PRR GIA on these subjecta, and it will thus 
be seen that by extending his observations upon 
so wide a field the author has given himgelf 
an opportunity of presenting a fairly complete 
picture of this aocicty of days loniz gone by, 
There is always something wonderfully fascinat- 
ing in reading about the social coonomy of any 
of the ancient Greek populations, when well por- 
trayed os in the present instance, ond. the ways 
of the people of ancient Rhodes are no eeeption 
tothe rule. Muchas we may admire—and much aa 
some of ua do idolatrously worship—the relies of 
their art and literature in an abstract way, yet it ia 


| the genuine humanity, so to speak, of the Grocks, 
| so conspicuous in‘their doings, which wins our 


For instance, what can be more 





crea 1F 


| deliciously human. than the following:—It was a 





habit of the Rhodiana to set up statues to their 
worthics aa « good example” to their sucoessors, 
much asthe modern Chinese Government deifies 
those whose example jit wishes the public ot 
large to respect and follow. However, this praise- 
sabe enstom in time degenerated, as all such 

are upt to do, and by the time the Romans became 
the dominant people im those parts the settmy 
up of statues came to be much abused. Every 
Homan who touched at Rhodes got a statue, til! 
the possession of one there was a valueless honour. 
But thia ‘naturally created a demand for statuca 
beyond the capabilities of the local eupply and ao 
“the Strafégos would take off the old inscriptions 
and put up others till some figures had done 
duty for Greeks, Romana, Macedonians’ and 
Persians ! Sometimes the Straffyoa was careless 
and assigned an old man’s statue to a young man, 
or an athlete's to an invalid, or that of a gencral 


= 





on horseback marshalling his troops to some 
| man too lazy to leave his litter!" The Caesars 


were always allowed a new statue! 

However, the balk of Mr. Torr'a book is occu- 
pied with much more serious matters than this, 
and we would instance his remarks on the guilds 
which covered the Islands, the system of self- 
covernment, the administration of justice, and the 
methods of trade, as well worth pernuml. The 
notices of the coinage and the chapters on Art 
and Folklore will interest specialists, On the 
whole the work is worth study for itself irrespeo- 
tive of the fact that it is so far the only complete 











-dauméof recent research into the subject, Every 
statement is vouched for, chapter and verse, in 
footnotes, and there ia a useful index. 





BorMa, ASTT WAS, AS IT ff, AND AS IT WILE BF, by T. 
G. Scorr (Shway Yoo) London: Bedway- 
This little book ia the outcome of a lecture de- 
livered before the Society of Arts, and isin reality 
a rapid popular sketch of the History, Country 


and in the lively style that distinguishes its 
author, 

There is, of courae, little that is new in it; but 
the chapters on the Country and the People are 
written ua only be can write who has a close prac- 
tical acquaintance with both, and come therefore 
with a force that the mere student of books can 
never hope to rival. The historical chapter ms a 
rapid—and withal an accurate—survey of the 
known facts about the history of the Burmese, 
very much of those sections marked * History’ in an 
Indian Gazetteer or Settlement Report, where the 
ancient history is dismissed ina very few words 
and we are brought at once to events which 
is, however, readable throughout; much of it 
contains, as we have above observed, information 
at first band, and all ite pages bear the stamp 


» of a careful consultation of the heat authorities 


procurable. Can we Bay an thir hethar ona 
purely popular work ? 


——=- iT 


Transinted into English Prove. Published by 
Paorar Cuawpna Ror; Bharata Proes, Coloutta. 
The last instalment that has been issued of 
this extremely useful work is Part XXIL, carry- 
ing us down to the commencement of Section 
005 of the Vana-Parea, The tranelotion bas 
now attracted much favourable notice by the 
Press, both in this country and in Europe; and 
it is almost impossible to say too much in sup- 
port of an undertaking which, im addition to 
making the contents of this interesting Epic 


available to atudents unacquainted with Sanskrit, 


is of the greatest practical use to Sanskrit acholars 
also, who, unable to find time to search the ori- 
pinal text for passages that they require to look 
up, have now a quickly progressing means of ready 
reference being provided for them, The under- 
taking is one that involves a very heavy expen- 
diture on the sup of it, the Ditarya- 
Bhirata-Kivyflaya, or Society for the Presenta- 
tion of the Bhirata; since, like all ite other works, 
this Translation is distributed almost entirely 





gratis, and it is 





therefore a pleasure to pute, 
from the cover of Part XXI., that such munici- 
by His Highness the Nizam, H. H. the Maharija 
Gaikwar of Baroda, H. H. the Maharija Holkar, 
and Their Highnesees the Maharijas of Faridkote, 
Jeypore, Dhar, and Rewah. With such examples 
as these before them, we may confidently hope 
that the work is in no chance of languishing from 
want of recognition by the leading Native repre- 
sentatives of the country whose ancient legendary 
history is thus being made so practically available 
for the researches of general readers all over the 
world. And we are glad to take this opportunity 
of recommending the general work of the Society 
to the support of patrons of literature in Europe 


and other countries. 
=} ea (Popular Edition), Vou. T. A 
reprint by Brojendro Lall Doss, Caleutta. 153-55. 
Os PP 


This reprint represents the first resulta of a 
very commendable desire on the part of the 

ablishers to reproduce in a handy, compact, and 
cheap form the valuable series of yolumes known 
as the Asiatic Researches, which comprise many 
of the writings, belonging to the latter part of 
the last and the early part of the present century, 
of Sir William Jones, Sir Charles Wilkins, and 
other well-known Oriental Scholars, who gave the 
first start to the study of Indian Archmology, 
and carried it on so successfully until the Bengal 
Asintic Society was established. The ofiginal 
volumes have long been out of print, and can be 


_ | obtained only ‘at an almost prohibitive price; and 
Toe ManAMMARATA or Kersna-DvAarPatana.VYAsA j , 


the present enterprise of reprinting them will, 
therefore, supply a real public want, and has 
every chance of success, if subsequent volumes are 
only turned out as carefully and as well es the 
ene under notice. The plates of the present 
volume do not altogether stand the test of com. 
parison with the originals from which they have 


been reduced: and sueceeding volumes will be 


capable of some improvement in this respect. But 


- the more important part, of course, 13 the letter. 


press; and this appears to be reproduced through- 
out with scrupulous fidelity and care. On the 
whole, the publishers are decidedly to be con- 
gratulated on the general appearance of their first 


| volume ; and we may hope, from this specimen, that 
| the othera will be equally upto the mark. It ia 


much to be wished, though, that the publishers 
wonld bring the work out in larger, or at least 
more frequent, parts. At the present rate it will 
take twenty years to complete, which, for the 
majority of «tudents of auch books, is rather too 
long 4 time to have to wait. y. 
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-DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 
ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 
BY H. G. M. MUREBAY-AYNSLEY. 


No. VI. 
Saered Trees. 
Y Rerelationa xxii. 2, is mentioned “the tree 
of life which bore twelve manner of fruits, 


and yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves — 


of the tree were for the healing of the nations.”" 
Now it is most interesting to find the symbol of 
the tree with ita twelve leaves, or occasionally 
the same namber of flowers or fruits,” on Per- 
sian carpets to this day. I have seen it also on 
Yirkand carpets, on which latter the tree is 
represented in a more conventional form, To 
quote Sir George Birdwood's Industrial Arts 
of India:—*In Yirkand carpets the tree is 
seen filling the whole centre of the carpet, 
stark and stiff as if cut out in metal ;* in Per- 
sian art, and in Indian art derived from the 
Persian, it becomes a heantiful flowering plant, 
or a simple sprig of flowers; in purely Hindu art 
it- remains in its pure architectural form, as seen 
in temple lamps, and the models in brass and 
eopper of the sacred fig, as the Tree of Life.” 
Tn India two figs—the baninn ( flews Indica) 
and the pipal (jicus religiosa) are held to be 
especially holy. The pipul, indeod, is so sacred 
thatoaths are taken onder the shade of it and 
merchants will sometimes object to have one 





near their stalls or shops, as they say that in | 


such ease they could not ask more than a 
proper price for their gooda! It was beneath 
n tree of t this species that Buddha attained 
nircane * and a descendant of the sacred tree 
(quite a young one), under which it is believed 
to have taken place, is still worshipped at 
Bodh-Gayfé, According to Buddhist tradition, 
it was once desired to send a branch of the 
original tree to Ceylon, but no knife could be 
permitted to touch it. In the dilemma thns 
caused the tree came to the rescue, for a branch 
dropped off of itself into the golden vessel 
which had been prepared for it. 

Tho following is a curious account of asacred 
fig in the Enst. 1 was fortunate enough, when 


ee 

1 a ff of n Seren 004 Yass iit the Museum of 
Raleratiion anc Copanhagen, 1 to belong to tha 
Later pros Anes a tree ia figus whieh the late Kamer 
Herr calls the Treo of Lifo. It is present 

in connection tion wih Sun-symbola; and a similar Troe 
bol hua been found in Ireland at New Grange, 


ris eo anems to be intariable. 









in Naples in 1883, to pick up at a street book- 
stall a copy of the works of Pietro della Valle, 
a Sicilian who visited India in 1623." In one 
place he spenks of a tree outside the town of 
Cambay, of the same kind as those which he 
saw on the coast of Persia, near Hormuzd 
where it was called Jal, He adds, that it is 
nnknown in Europe and that the Hindds style 


it bar (i.e. banian), The tree near Cambay 


was held in great veneration, “On account 
of its great size and antiquity the people visit 
it frequently, and honour it with the supersti. 
tious ceremonies belonging to their religion. 
Itis dedicated to one of their goddesses whom 
they call Pirbati, and say was the wife of 
Mahaddé, one of the greatest of their gods. 
Atthe trunk of this tree, not far from the 
ground, is a rndely sculptured circle which 
does not in the least resemble the human 
countenance, but according to their ideas is 
the face of their idol. They paint this circle 
ofa bright red colour. The Romans did the 
same, for Pliny relates that they coloured 
the faeo of Jove with vermilion: Moreover, 
this sacred tree has always round ita circle of 
certain heart-shaped leaves, those belong to a 


| plant which is here called pan, but im other 


parts of India befel,” 

Another interesting instance of a peculiarly 
sacred fig is to be found in the Fort at Allahabad, 
where there is a Hindn temple, which, owing to 
an accumulation of the soil, is some 20 feet 
below the present level of the ground, and can 
only be approached by descending a flight of 
steps. This temple is a great resort of pil- 


| grims, and inside it the pricsts show the stump 


of a tree of the fig species, which they say 
miraculously throws out leaves at a certain 
senson. of the year, When I saw it the stump 
was perfectly bare of leaves, and had three 
oer four branches, each about four imches in 
diameter and about three feet in length; they 
were clean cut at their upper extremities, 
Be pce gee eee eens poe 
whole world. 


' A state of complete holinoss and reat according ta 
sae authoritice—o annihilation or sbeorption imte othe 


ne to others. 
ta sae di Pietra della. Valle Tl Palegrino, In Venotia- 
Proseo Gian Battiata Tramontino. 


| MIMLIXITI., 











and neither the wood nor the bark looked like’ | 


that of a deadtree. Fvery year, at the annual 
fair which takes place at Allahabad, it is said 
that this tree certainly has leaves, but the 


apparent miracle is accounted for by the | 





renerally accepted belief (by Europeans) that 
the sergeant of the guard (it is a Hritish fort) 
receives a bribe from the Brihmans to open 
the gates the night previons to the fair, 
and permit them to introduce a new tree. 


A similar idea also existed formerly in Scan- | 
dinavin. Near old Upsala in Sweden, tradition - 


says, there was a sacred tree which was always 


tree in the Island of Gothland. 
In Scandinavia, too, the trees most reverenced 


were the birch, which from its heart-shaped — 


leaves, its pendatous branches, and its yellowish 
white bark more nearly resembles the pipal 
than any other European tree, the beech, the 
common ash, and the rowan or mountain ash, 
When speaking of the tree-worship there M. 
Holmboé says :"—“ In Norway one still meets 
with trees which sre reputed sacred. A 
magnificent birch tree on a farm in the parish 
of Sognedal, in the diceese of Bergen deserves 
mention. The inhabitants of this plaice relate 
that no sharp instrament has ever touched this 
tree, and that anciently it was the custom once 
a year, at Christmas, to water it with fresh 
beer.”” We have here acombinsation of Buddhist 
ideas and the Hindu custom of offering libations. 


In the Himdlayas, where the pipal does not | 


flourish, the deoddr, which is o pine, is the 
sacred trec, as ita name, “the tree of tho 
gods," implies. Groves of it are planted near 
the principal temples, both in the Satlaj and 
Kalla valleys.’ In Mexico and Central America 
eypresses and palms nosed in former days to 
grow near the temples, generally in groups of 
three. They were tended with great care, and 
often received offerings.of incense and other 
gifts, but they do mot seem to hove been 


Ruddhieme en Norrie. 

The oak was the sacred tree of Great Erituin, its 
name in Gaelic is de-darach, a very close ppt apeeesss 
i och ak Say ee to the name given sacrod 
tree of the Himaélayw 

“ ewan Jtacea oy of tha Porifc States of South Americs. 
The onk was asorod to Thor, because of the ret 


Stfti of its frosh-ont bark. In thu Southern Poninanls | 


of Tnilin it is worth noting thet Parsitrims is fabled to 
hove acquired Travancore by throwing his lire axe 
from ono point to another; and in certain et 

sorth of Europes the hammer ae emblam « Thor) wad 
ased to take possession of unocgupied or now!ly p 


dedicated to oe 


the Romans, where Pluto had the cypress, and 


Victory the palm. Mention has been made by 
some authors on America of a cypress at Santa 
Maria di Tule which was one of the most 
sacred of South American trees, and whose 


trunk mensured ninety feet in circumference 


ata height of six feet from the ground.” 

Tn Europe ‘sacred trees’ have been put to o 
more practical use, and instances innumerable 
could be given in which in ancient times 


Earopean courts of justice and other public 
assemblies were illegal, onless held in the open 


nir, beneath the shade of some tree, most fre-. 
aut the oak, The same idea prevails in 
Africa amongst the people of the Congo, where 
the village chief and the members of his family 
form the legislative and judicial council, which 
meets under a tree. It is stated that the ficus 
religiora is the tree selected for this purpose. 
Many of the English ‘Gospel Onks,"" too, 
were planted to mark the parish boundaries, 
and it was beneath their shade that the clergy- 
man read the Gospel on Ascension Day" (or 
Holy Tharsday), when he with the parish 


officials and others assisted at the beating of 


the bounds, In fact, nearly all the celebrated 
oak-trees in England were boundary trees, e.g. 
the Shire-oak in Sherwood Forest. The beat- 
ing of the bounds is practised in some of 
the Metropolitan parishes to this day. The 
procession consists of various charity and 
parish schools dressed in quaint uniforms, and 
provided with long willow canes. They are 
headed by the parish clerk, beadle,,and other 
functionaries, In some casea the procession 
passes through houses and workshops, and, on 
the different spots being pointed out to them, 
which divide their respective parishes, the lads 


| strike the ground vigorously with their CANS. 


They are then generally regaled with buns and 
milk, given a sinall coin, and granted a half 
holiday. 





land, os the owner drove over it in a oart. fadsoer 
navi this wae done by lighting a Gro pon the grow 

w Ascension-Day is said to be always otuetrel te fis fh 
day of srr hy tho Marry Ten whe are employed en Lord 
Poorh to quarrica in Carnarvonshire: not, how. 
prer, rom any religivus regard for the day, but on 
account of m aiperstition which hus | been current in 
that district, that working on that dny ia yriteginn yd 
astentied: with ye fatality, A fow ours 
epine cifiewe f InGnAChrS Perea 
on that dar; but oarh ste stg: taded fhe men ta _ hairs 


| and sow very few of them will ib ee oren fo ga Lo: 


felt of the quarries on Ascension 


tir 








of 


_ they register a vow. 





—————— the custom 


of making offerings to trees. Offerings are, 
of course, all the world over, made to all objects 


of worship, and among the Buddhists of 


‘Ladik or Western Tibet,and the Liban! valley, 


Ons ure of a propitiatory nature, The people 
these parts are in the habit of deposit- 
ing stones engraved with sacred inscriptions 
on maxis or walls of loose stones, before they 
undertake a journey, and also, I believe, when 
Similarly the Miudwe at 
Alimadibid in Gujarit hang up tiny horses made 
of white calico and stuffed with bran (which, 
however, more nearly resemble giraffes than 
horses) on tht railings surrounding the tomb 
of it former Muhammaian raler of that province 
before they commence any important work. 
They i imagine that they thus insure its success, 
who visited India in the time of 
Akbar, also mentions that in his time it was the 
custom for pilgrims going to a temple for the 





ure of any disease to bring with them figures 


or modals of the limbs affected, made either of 
gold, silver, or copper, wy 





ability, as offerings to the | At Fattehpur- 


Sikri, near Agri, again, p BEOpIaGary offerings 
are made at the shrine of Salim Chisht!, the 


, friend of the Emperor Akbar, Certain Hindus 


are in the habit of jumping off a high wall into 
a tank below, a distance of about 60 feet, in 
order to amnse (or rather distress) European 
visitors.” These men are said always to give a 
third or a dourth part of whatever they receive 
for performing this feat to the shrine of the 
saint. His tomb is in the courtyard, and they 
believe that were they to omit their offerings, 
they would perish at their next attempt to 


make this jump. 


Offerings to shrines soon become extended 
to the treea in the neighbourhood, and such 
votive offerings, as un expression of thank- 


fulness for blessings received, may be seen in 


every Roman Catholic country, At Lourdes 
in the renee 





wayside, and as pictures hung up in trees. 
At Nagkhanda (the Shoulder of the Snake) about 
4) miles from Simlé, several small trees and 
shrobs on the highest point of a low mountain 
aid are decorated with votive rags. The 


A otmilar phiniarrd olitadins near thy tomb of Nixh | 


mo'ddin Aulid near Debli,—Ep. | 


i : ‘s they number hundreds of | 
thousands of various kinds, in shrines by the 





streamers thus formed are of variona colours, 
and are, itis believed, thank-offerings placed. 
there by untive travellers on attaining the 
summit of the hill, which is at times oneun- 


bered with snow.- When approaching Niig- 
khanda from Simla, the grassy knoll on which 


these bushes grow much resembles a vile 


snake, whence no doubt the name of thw 
locality. In his Folklore of the Northern Counties 
of England, Mr. Henderson citea a similar 
enstom in use at St. Helen’s Well, near Thorp 
Arch in Yorkshire, where “ the offering waa u 
scrap of cloth fastened to an adjoining thorn, 
which presented a strange appearance under 
its bundle of raga.” I have been told, too, 
that in certain parts of the South of Ireluni 
the people are in the habit of hanging up 
shreds of cloth on the bushes or trees, but 
whether these are intended as propitiatory 
or as thank-offerings I have been unable to 
learn, Sir W, Ouseloy, in one of his works on 
the East, speaks of a monolith abont 10 feet 
high, at a place called Tang-i-Karm in Persia, 
which is snrrounded by a» dwarf wall to denote 
its sncredness. The topof the stone is hollowed 
out, le thinks for fire, and itis locally known 
as the stone of the fire-temple. Onn tree near 
it are remnants of garments left thoreas votive 
offerings by superstitions persons,” 

Holed stonea anil treea form o curious 
subject for speculation and the key to the secret 
scems to have been hit upon by Maurice in his 
Indian Antiquities, where he says, “ The Indians 
aro in the habit of purifying themselves by 


| passing through a natoral or artificial cavern, 


where the spiritual pilgrims enter at the South 
Gate, amd make their exit at the Northern one, 
ag was anciently the custom in the Mithraio 
mysteries. In potsnance of this notion in 
India certain stones which have natural holes 
in them, areregarded assacred. Those persons 
or children who pass through such boles are 
held to receive thereby a “New Birth of the 
Soul.” Under the same idea, the rulers of 
Travancore, who ure Naira by caste, are made 
into Grihmans when they ascend the throne, by 
passing through a golden cow or lotus flower, 
which then becomes the property of the 
Brihman priests. 
Two important instances of such holed 
| Foran ancount of these ' mg: bushes." ace ante, VoL 
LX. p. 180@—Ep, 
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feet in length. It consists of a vaulted cell 9§ 
feet high, 7 feet 9 inches wide, and 11 feet — 
13 inches by 18 is called “The Needle.” Tho 

original use for which this crypt and the singu- — 


stones are described in the first part of a work 
which has very recently appeared’® embracing 
the monuments of Cornwall only. One of these, 
called the Tolven, situated near St, Buryan, 
- has been nosed superstitionsly within living 
























t memory for curing infirm children of their | lar opening were intended cannot now be ~ 
y diseases by passing them through it; the | ascertained with certninty, but there is a popu- 


lar tradition that the Needle was in former 
times used ‘atest.’ ‘“‘ They pricked their credits 
who conld not thread the Needle,” is the quaint 
"remark of old Fuller in reference to the sup- 
posed use of the opening’* The idea of the _ 
necessity for a spiritual or bodily new birth =; 
eontrola probably the modern customs a5 to 
certain pillars in the courtyard of the Mosque - 
of "Umar at Cairo, two of which are moch 
closer together than any of the rest. Tho 
| natives sny of these that only an honest or o 
good man (one new born?) can pass between 


other near Madron is called the Men-an-tol. 

¢ Both are figured in Plate XIL. (see p. 123 
| above) by the kind permission of Mr. Lukis. 
_ The Tolven, a slab of large dimensions, has a 
hole 164 inches in diameter bored throngh its 
centre, which was made by picking away the 
opposite sides equally. This stone has been 
- shifted from its original site by the tenant of 
the house behind which it stands, in order to 
; make room for a pathway to his back door. 
; The Men-an-tol is on the moors, o short distance 
a to the right of Lanyon Farm House, in the 

















































direction of Kara Galva. The hole in this them. . 
latter stone is not a perfect circle, being 21 In Europe the purposely distorted branch of | 
a inches in diameter in one direction, and 18 in | a tree, as well the naturally or artificially i 


perfornted stone, seems to have been used"* for 


the other, It stands exactly midway between | 
the purpose of curing diseases and thereby pro- 


two high stones which are in the same lino with 


a +t in the direction N. KE. and §.W. The hole | ducing us it were a “ New Birth of the Body." 
-g has been made in the same manner as that in In 1883, when staying at the country- 
the Tolven, with this difference:—the counter- | house of some Danish friends, whose estate is 
sinking is not equal. “ This, it is obvious, was | situated sbout 10 or 12 miles from Roeskilde, 
sntentional—the deeper sinking is on the | I one day, during a drive, passed through some 
eastern side of the stone.” One of the most large woods, and at one point an old beech 
interesting features of these monuments is | tree was pointed out of which one branch, 
the names by which they are known. Men | at a height of about a foot from the gronnd, 
or maen is the word for stone both in Brittany formed a perfect bow, and was higher up again ‘ 
and in Wales to this day, and in the word united to the trunk. This tree had most 
‘ Toren we find both the Welsh and the Nor- | probably been operated upon when young, by a 
| wegian word for a hole.** portion of the trunk being split, and held open , 
Many curious superstitions still exist on the | by wedges. My hosts informed me, that to their a 
valand of Tiru in Scotland, the property of | certnin knowledge up to within cight yenrs 
the Duke of Argyll, and on the west side of | previously, parents who had sick children, were 
ae, *t ia uw rock with a hole in it, through which | im the habit of coming there from considerable 
ae children are passed when suffering from distances in order to pass their little ones 
. - whooping-cough and other complaints. Ripon | through this hole, believing that thereby their . 
Minster has beneath its central tower a crypt maladies would be cured. The ceremony waa i 
whieh goes by the name of St. Wilfred's Needle, | not complete, however, till they had torn a RS 


entered from the nave by a narrow passage 45 | strip of cloth from the child's dress and tied 
ge Ss Se SE ress 

1% Prehistoric Stone Monuments of the HBritieh Isles, 
by Rev. W. C. Lukis, 7 eam or the Focicty of 
Anti naries, London, 1555. 


Se ae art » 
iden of its length. Possibly it was clambering rather " 

than walking, for my informant remarked that fae hole ae 
is gradually increnaing in 41g¢ owing to stones and rocks ry 






+ Thera {a a womaiain ta Hee y oe reste te | m Other explaecioon 
“id whic (Bn qnormons net Oo in it, « i ie U fee a j = 7 - 
kh feat abore the sea level. When viewod from a ship, i Mer aga poet regarding this vault, mako it — A 
as | aw it, tho sky is seen throughs vast Binare open the host on Good Friday © peiisce, or o sepulohre for * 
far abore the spectator. A Norwegian gentloman tol: ‘8 Tkia wnid i va ~ an 
mo that he had once walked throngh this hole, and it eed to eal thoy aro #0 still in some parte of England a 





took him a quarter of an hour, which will give one some | 





it to isis Granob ot the tons, in the bale? that 
when this decayed, or was borne away by 
the wind, the little sufferer would be healed, 
showing thereby one use of the rag-bush. My 
friends added that occasionally many such 
streamers might have been seen hanging on this 
tree at one time. Gilbert White of Selborne 
says that in his time there stood at that place 
“a row of pollard ashes which, by the long 
seams and cicatrices down their sides mani- 


festly show that in former times they had been | 


cleft asunder. These trees when young were 


_ severed and held open by wedges, whilst sick 


children stripped naked were passed through the 
apertures under the persuasion that by sach a 
process the poor babies would be cured. As soon 
as the operation was over, the tree in the 
suffering part was plastered over with loam 





anil cmabelryaaathed: tip. “Tf the an kines 
and soldered together, as usually fell ont when 
the feat was performed with any adroitness nt 


| all, the infant was cured; but where it still 


-continned to gape it was supposed that the 
method nsed would prove ineffectual.” “We 
have,” he goes on to say, “ several persons now 
living in the village, who, in their childhood, 
were believed to have been healed by this 
superstitions ceremony, derived perhaps, from 
our Saxon ancestors, who prscnined it before 
their conversion to Christianity." lt i# said 
thut « similar custom is still in vogue ss 


regards the ash tree in some of the Sonthern 


counties of England, and that there als, 
children suffering from whooping-cough are 
made to pass through tlie loop formed by « 
bramble which has taken root at both ends.** 





FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAL D. H, WAPIA, 


No. V.—tThe Unfortunate Merchant, 

Once upon # time there lived in a certain: 
country a merchant, who was at one time very 
prosperous, but having suffered great losses 
in trade, be came to be in such poor circom- 
stances that starvation stared him in the fnoe. 
As thé king of the country knew him well, his 
wife advised him to go to court, fecling sure 
that the king would do something for him. 

The merchant, however, felt reluctant to go 
to the king as a suitor, but when, after suffer- 
ing great privations for a long time, he sw 
that there was nothing left for his family 


hut starvation, he made up his mind to follow 


his wife's advice, and one morning presented 
himself at the court, which he found crowded 
with many persons, who had come there on 
the same errand os himself. This sight rather 
unnerved him, and he devoutly hoped tho 
king would not reeoguize him, When his tarn 
came, however, to be ushered into the royal 


‘presence, the king recognized him at once, and 


asked what he could do for him. The mer- 
chant with great hesitation related his case, 
and the king, being a very thoughtful man, 
feared that he would hurt tho dignity of one 

so respectable as the merchant, if he gave him 


| pecuniary assistance before so many people. 


So he requested him to wait till all had left 
the court, and then going into lis private apart- 
monts he ordered a water-melon to be bronght 
to him, in which he made a hole, and, pouring 
out its contents, refilled it with gold ccins. 
Then summoning the merchant before him, 
he gave him the melon and said, “Take this 
to your family, it is a refreshing fruit, and von 
will all enjoy it this hot day.” 

The merchant thanked the king, anil 
returned homewards very much grieved at 
receiving only a water-melon, when he expected 
something more substantial. As he was walk- 
ing along on his way home, he met two travel- 
lers, who were very thirsty and looked wistfully 
at the melon he was carrying, and being of a 
very gonorons disposition and thinking that 
they needed the melon more than he did, he 


"gave it to them and walked quickly home vas 


handed. 

After passing many more months of priva- 
tion andl misery, he was persunded by his wife 
to go to the king a second time, in the hope of 
better Inck. The king wns, however, much 
surprised at the merchant's paying him « 


second visit so soon after the first, but when he 


1 Since writing theabore a lady friend has told me that when she lived in Wiltshire ebe well remembers this 
being practised. 
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heard that be was ae poot as before, he thought 
he had invested the money he had given him 
in trade and had ‘eat. it. He, therefore, filled 
préssabed tbo bin. 

The merchant was again greatly disappointed 
at being sent away with such a trifle, but he 
nevertheless made his obeisance to the king 
and homewards, 
he Leto part with the fruit, knowing 
that it would be welcome to his starving 





children. He hod not proceeded very for, — 
beggar who asked | 
| enable him to start im life anew. Now it 


however, when he met a 
alms of him, saying that he was very hungry. 
The merchant could not resist this appeal, 
and, having no money, gave the melon to the 
beggar. 

When he reached home, his wife wne cat 


vexed at his bad luck, and wondered very 


much why the king, who was reputed to be very 
charitable, should treat her husband so shab- 
bily, as to send him away with a melon every 


time he went into his presence. Being, how-— 


ever, of & persevering nature, she once. more 

him to go to court and ask the 
bing for help. He accordingly went there and 
stood before the king as before. This time, 
however, before giving him anything the king 
asked him to explain what use he had made 


This time, however, | 





Ved: ails awe watermelons “be awe oa — 


The merchant related to his sovereign how he 
had given the finst toe two travellers, who were 
very thirst}, and the second to a hungry 
beggar, who asked him for alms. 

The king laughed at the merchant for what 
he considered hisfolly,and told him what the two 
melons were filled with, His Majesty then 
filled another water-melon with previous jewels 
in the merchant's presence, aml gave it to him, 
ecincatishiing 1SHp es te ery Sema eee 

The merchant went mway rejoicir 
hopes that the contents of the fruit would 





happened that as his house was situated on 
the other side of the river which passed 
through the town, he had to cross it, and in 
doing so, his foot slipped, and the fruit fell 
into the water and was carried away by the 
flood. The poor merchant wept over this mis 
fortane, and returned home cursing his evil 
ptar. 

He was now fully persuaded that it was the 
will of igwar that he should remain poor, and 
thinking it useless, therefore, tostroggle against 
destiny he resolved never to ask anybody for 
help again, but to live as best he could till it 
should please dwar that he should see better 
days. ; 


‘BANSERIT AND OLD-EANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


By J. F. FLEET, B0.0.8., M-B.AS., C.1.8. 


(Continued from p. 201.) 
No. 163.—Maspasor Inscarrtiow or Yasooaarman ayp Visuxcvarpuaya. 
Tue MaLnaya TEAR 559. 


This inscription, which has not been previ- 
ously bronght to notice, is from a stone-tablet 
which, when shewn to me in 1885, was in the 
possession of Sir Michael Filose, K.C.S.L, 
at Ujjain, bat which had come originally from 
an old well, somewhere in the lands of Dasdr 
or Mandasdr,' the chief town of the Manda- 
sor District of Scindia’s Dominions in the 
Western Milwa Division of Central India, 
where it was found, in the course of repairs, 
built up with the inseribed surface inside. I 
could at no accurate information on the 


§ Seo p. UM above, and note 1. 


oe 


ett IT, . set ee ay el ee 


| point; but possibly this is the lange and ancient 


well, just inside the eastern entrance of the 


Fort, which I have mentioned at page 195 


above. 

The stone is a emooth and beantifully et. 
graved tablet, apparently of slate-stone, men- 
suring about 1’ 11" broad by 1’ 62° high and 
2)" thick. There are no eculpturea on it 
connected with the inscription, But, on the 
back, which is divided ints two compartments 
by what seems to be vither a Spear with a 


» curved handle, or a shepherd's crook, there are 
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engraved in Gallina 5 very aa the 


‘upper corners, the san on the properright, and 
the moon on the proper left; and, lower down, 
on each side, a man on horseback, facing to- 

wards the central dividing sculpture; the 

horseman on the proper right side carries 

- gither a chauri or a éantha-shell in his left 
hand; the other horseman carries something 
in his right hand, but I could not distingnish 
the object, These sculptures were engraved, 
of course, when the tablet was fixed in the 

‘position in which it was discovered, with the 
inscribed surface inwards; and it is owing to 

‘this position that the inscription has remained 


in so perfect a state of preservation, The 


writing covers the entire surface of the stone, 
witha margin of from 1’ to 1)’; and is 
in a state of excellent preservation almost 
throughout, though there are just a few letters 
from which it was impossible to clear out the 
hard incrustation of lime with which the writing 
was blocked up from beginning to end, suffi- 


ciently for them to come ont quite perfectly | 


~ in the ink-impression and so in the lithograph, 


At the ends of lines 1, 2, and 3, a few letters: 
have been lost by the edges of the stone being 


chipped here; and at some other places a fow 
‘letters have been damaged in the same way. 
But the only place where the missing letters 


cannot be supplied, is at the commencement 


of line 16.—The average size of the letters 
is +’, Differing from the Mandasdr inserip- 
tion of Kumiragapta and Handhuvarman, 
No. 162 above, page 194 ff, the characters 
here belong to the northern class of alphabets, 
They include the very rare initial amu, in 
aulikara, ling 5; and the rather rare dA, in 
wiidham and gédha, line 7; rédha, line 11; 
and éddm, line 18; also the separate sin for d, 
as distinguished from d, in dimbaat, lino P7.— 
“The language is Sanskrit; and, except for the 
opening word siddham, and the two words at 
the end recording the name of the engraver, 
the entire inseription is in verse.—In respect 
of orthography, we have to notice (1) the nse of 
the ‘guttural nasal, instead of the anuscdra, in 
ransa, lines 6 and 9; aard, line 9; aatam, line 
11; and ablransi, line 12; (2) the use of the 
dental nasal in bhtiydnet, line 2, and yaddrnst, 
line4, though we have the more usual anusvara 
apo ti ee 


4 jantndea ; Lit. ‘a lord of a peaple or tribe." 
2 ardahipats; lit. ‘a chief ruler of men. 


in mandikie ling $2 ;°(Q) ‘the doubling of € ix. 


conjunction with a following r, e.g. éaltru, line 
4; kalattrdt, line 11 ; and piriydttrasya, line 16 ; 
and (+), the doubling of dA in conjunction with 
a following y and v, in addiydsita, line 16417, 
and addhvans, line 18, thongh not in other 
places. 
_ As [shall shew in o following paper, this 
inscription is of extreme importance, in supply- 
ing, by its date, the key to the whole history of 
the period. It refers itself to the timo of a 
tribal ruler* named Yasodharman, and of 
a king’ named Vishouvardhana, who, 
though he had the titles of Rdjddhirdja and 
Paraméévara, would appear to have acknow- 
a certain amount of supremacy on the 


ledged 
partof Yasédharman. Vishouvardhana’ s family 


is mentioned as the lineage that had the aulitara- 
crest; but I have not been able to obtain any 
explanation of the word awlikara, The in- 


‘scription is dated, in words, when the year 
five hundred and eighty-nine had expired from 


the tribal constitation of the Malavas, and, 
therefore, when the year five hundred and 
ninety (A.D, 533-34) was current; but no 
farther details of the date are given. The 
object of it is to record the construction of a 
large well by a person named Daksha, the 
younger brother of Dharmadésha who was o 
ministerof Vishnuvardhana, in memory of their 
uncle Abhayadatta, who had formerly held the 
same office. 

The genealogy of this family of ministers is 
given; and it includes a somewhat noticeable 


| name in that of Bhanuguptaé, the wife of 


Daksha's grandfather, Ravikirtti. Her date 
would be just about one generation before that 
of the king Bhinugupta for whom we 
have the date* of Gupta-Samvat IY1 (A.D. 
610-11); and the coincidence of namv and time 
is such, that it is almost impossible not to 
imagine some family connection between him 
and her. Bhinugupta, of course, must have 
been a Kshatriya; and Bhinugupta’s husband, 
Ravikirtti, was evidently a Brihman. But 
the ancient Hindu law snthorised the marry- 
ing of Kshatriya wives by Brihmans, And we 
have an epigraphical instance of this practice 
in the Ghatitkacha cave inscription of Hast- 
bhojn, a minister of the VakAtalcs Mahardja 


« Archool, Surv, Ind. Vol. X. p. Sef. 
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whe 


ih 


Davaséna ; rittells us ed Hastibhdja’s ancestor, 7 was scaling? in addition to some other. wives 


Y. Brihmay Sima, in accordance with the | of the Brihman caste, whose sons, and their 
precepts of revelation and of tradition” marred |} descendants, applied themselves to the atudy 
au Kshatriya wife, through whom Hastie of the Védas,” 


aad Texr.* 

Siddham [\1*] Sat. joyati— jogatith patih Piniki anita toveataeke yasya danta- 
kintih| dyutirsive taditii anidi ephoranti tirayati cha sphutayaty=adas=cha 
visvam I Svayambhér*=bhitinam sthiti-laya-[samu]- | 

2 tpatti-vidhisha prayaktd yen=ijiith . vahati. Miuvaninim vidhritayé) pitritvam 
chainttd jagati_ “gariminath gamayati 5a Sambbar=bhiyinsi prutidisatu 
bhadrini  bhawaftim] i Phaga’-mani-guro-bhir-[iikkJjr{A]- 

S$ nti- dirivanamrath sthagayati -rugham=indr-mmandalath yasyo = omiirdhnim [1*] 
sa firasi vinibad ysrandhrigim=nsthi-milith srijatu bhava-sfijd wah kiééa- 
bhatigath bhujaizaly i Shashtya'? sthasraih Sagar-Atmajindmh ‘kbhata(h) 

* kho-tulyth rochameidadhine)| as 
payasimh = vidbitdty Atha —jayati janéndrah —fri-Yasddharmma-nimi 
pramada-y vanam=iv-intab Sattru-sainyath vigihya vrana- 

% kisalaya-bhaigair=yyO=ige-bhitshith —_yidhiatté tarnna-taru-Inti-vad=vira-kirttir= 


. 
1 






. vvinimyd}) Ajau'™ jiti vijayat jegatim=ponas=cha Sri- Vishnuvarddhana- 


naridhipatih sa éva} prakhydte ~ aulikore-lifchhona  itma- 

6 vandd yaneddit-ddita-padat gamité gariyab it) Préchd nripin=su-brihatagechna 
bahiin=udichah stra —yodha cha vasa-gin=pravidhiya  yenn [1*] —. 
fpr raatin jagati kintam- ee gente oe i ee 

? évara ity=adGdham ,. Snig 

ijya-dhiimair=ambhé-mé. ara Mg <I insivadhishu vidadhata “fadhe 

sasyih| saimharshidevinininita kara ilise les 

8 diyhnn-cl tidikursigra rajanvanto ramanté bhuja-vijita-bhnvi bhirsyd = yenn 
desah Yasy'*obtkitubhir-anmadaed vipa-kara=vyividdha-lddhra-dramair=addhi- 
tina van-idhvani-dhvani-nadad-Vindhyfdri-randhrair=bbalaih bild- 

9 ya-chchhavi-dhimarina  rajnai sautilakshyaté paryivritta-dikhandi-chan- 
draka iva dhyimam ravér=mmandalam 1) Tasyn* prabhdéreyvaiia-kritam 
nfipanity pid. idrnyid=viérutaepunya-kirttih | bhrityah sva-naibhrityn-jit-a- 

10 ri-shotkn § ‘sid=vasiyin=kila Shashtindsttah i Himavata’® iva Gibgasstufiga-namraly 
pravilnah éasabhrita iva Ravi. vitri- rasih prathiyin [j"] param=abhigamaniyn) 
faddhiman=anvavayd yata ndita-gari- 

11 mmasstiyaté Noaigaminim 1 Tasy"'<innkdlah kulajit=-kalattrit-autah prastité yasa- 
alti = prasiitih | Harir=iy ih A -Vadinam var-irhat Varihadisam  yam= 
uddharanti |} Sukriti*-vishayi-tufgoth, riidha-miilath 

12 dhariyim sthitim=apagata-bhafigin _sthéyasim=Adadhanam [i*] gurn-sikhoram-iv= 
iilris=tatskolam  sv-itma-bhitya _ Favir=iva Ravikirttih sa-prakiéam vyadhat- 

ta i} Bibbrata*" sins $mirtiat vartmefchitam satim [i] ne 
¥ visa by (Va )- 

13° dité yénn Kaliv=api  kollnati hd Dhota-dbi- didhiti-dhvint' inshavirbhuja ivaidhra- 
rin [\*] Bhanugupti tala < oa tannyims=trin=ajijanat 1 Bhagaraddisha 
ity=isit=prathamah kiiryya-vartminsn | fila- 
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4 Motre, Sragidhnrd, u Metre, Siedlavikitn 


* Prom the original stone. * Metro, Posh: aa Motre, Indrarajeri, * Motre, Malt. 
* Metre, Sikharin!. * Metre, Milind, r. uf Motre, vanes uf tadrarajen and Upéndrarajri. 
; se Met of Indeavajrl and Upbotzesish, | * ie eR "ae (Anushiubh); and in tho 
a ThE PE a it 
= Metre, Vasuntatilake ; and in the nest verso) FeTSE4, eerie Soe ar _ 
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4. F. FLEET, 80, C.5. SCALE -42 


Mandasor Inscription of Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana.—The Malaya. Year 560. 
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cr: We ibanatl bindhavanim=Andbal imeiveOddhavah °) Bahn"®-nay vidhicVéahi wa. 
~"h Ree cue ries Vidura iva viddra Esocnalinie ékal 
: chvna-rachana-bandhé samskrita-prikrité. yah kavibhireudi- ~ | 
15 ta-rigam gtyaté gir-abhijtiah |) Pranidhi-dng-anngantri yasya randatitnast a 
| ikshni na niéi tanu davtyd v=isty-a-dishta&n dharittryim [1*)-. padam= 
udayi dadhdné=nantaraih tasyn ch=aibhit=sa bhayam=A bhayadatts Thi 
16 Chifnva? }u=prajinim (i) Vindhyasy™=iivandhya-karmma  6tk 
imbu-raséregrdlingilai sa-helam pluti-namita-tardh 
fi-sindhér=antarilam nija-suchi-sachiv-iddhyi- 2 
27 sit-inéka-dGiim = rijasthiniya-vrit(t"]yi. surngurursiva yd varpeinhih Whitey pdt “2 
Vihita**-sakala-varnn-jisaikaram  &inta-limbam Krita iva kprtam ina 
rajyam oniridhi | sa dhurim=ayam=idinim 
18 Déishakombhasya sinur-gora vahati tod-(dhith dharmmaté Dharmmadéshah (1 
Sva-sukham-an-ativachchha(fichhajn=durggamé=idhvany=a-saigam dhuram-=ati- 
© guro-bharit yb dadhad=bhartur=arth) | vahati nyipati-visham kévalam 
7 lakshma-mattram 
19 valinam=iva vilambath kambalath bihnléyah ) Upahite-hita-rakshi-mandand jiti- 
ratnair=bhuja iva prithol-irhsus=tasya Dakshal kaniyin [1*] mahad-idame 
udapinam khiitayim-isa bibhra- 
20 chechhrati-hridaya-nitint-inandi nirdddsha-nima || Sukh"*-isedya-chehhéyath parinati- 











hita-syadu-phala-dam  gajéndrén=irugnam drumam-iva Kritinténa  balind » 


pitrivyamh préddijya priyam=Abhayadattath pri- 

21 thu-dhiyA  prathiyasetén=ddath = kudalameiha | karmm=$parachitam | _ Paiichasu" 
fatéshu faradith yitéshv=dkiin=na navati-sahitésha | Millava-gana-sthiti-vadit= 
kila-jiiniya likhitéshu 1) Ya- 

© 22 smin™=kili kula-mridn-girkm kokilindth pralapi bhindant~iva  Smara-sara- 

nibhih préshitinith manfuhsi | bhrifg-dlinih = dhvanir=ann-vanaim _ bhiira- 
moandimé=cha yasminn=idhita-jyain dhanur=iva nadach=-chhriyaté pushpa- 

93 kéthh | Priyatama™-kupitinim rimayan=baddha-rigam  kisalayamsiva muogdham 

minasait minininim [|*]  upanayati nabhasvin=mina-bhaiglya yusmin= 

kusuma-samaya-mist tattra nirmmapitd=yam If 

24 Viivat" =tuigair-ndanvin=-kirana-samudayam stiiga-kantam taraiguiredliigann=indu- 

bimbarn gurubhirsiya bhujaih samvidhatt’ sobsittim [1*] bibhrat=-sandh- 
inta-lékhi-valaya-parigatitn magda-milim-iv-iyath sat-kipas=tavad=i- | 

25 stam-amrita-sama-rasa-svachchha-vishyandit-Ambal ) Dhimim(nj™ Dakshd dakshinal 


satya-sandhd hrimimoh=chhiro vriddha-sévi kritajiah | baddh Gisihah svimi- 


karyvéshv=a-khodi = nirnddésho=-yam pita dharmmam  chiriya il Utkironh 
Gévindina 

TRANSLATION: May he, (the god ) Sathbha, confer many 

Perfection has been attained ! Vistorious: is | auspicious gifts upon you,—employed by whom 


he, (the god) Pimikin, the lord of (lf) the in the rites of (ojfecting the) continuance 
worlds,—in whose songs, hummed with smiles, and the destruction and the production of 


the splendour of (Ais) teeth, like the Instre of | (all) things that exist, (the god) Svayarh- 
lightning sparkling in the night, envelops | bhi," is ohedient to (his) commands, for the 
and ee into full yiew all this universe! | sake of the maintenance oe) the worlds ; 


- 





© Motre, Milin!: and in the next verse. 
™ Motre, Sragdhari, * Mitre. Sragdhari. ™ Metro, Silint, ~ 
= Mctre, Malini; and in the next two rorecs. fit, the: self-existent one"; the epithet bere denotiin 


3 Metre, Sivharin!: * Motre, Arya. | Frahman., = ‘¢ 
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world, he has been brought to the condition 
of being the father (of the wniverse)! May the 
serpent of the creator of existence™ sccom- 
,plish the allayment of your distress,—(that 
serpent) the multitude of whose foreheads, 
howed down afar by the pressure of the beavy 
weight of the jewels in (their) hoods, obsenres 


_ the radiance of the moon (on his master's fore- 


head); (and) who (icith the folds of his body) 
binds securely on (Ats master’s) head the 


+ chaplet of bones which is foll of holes (for 


stringing them)! May the creator of waters,** 
which was dug out by the sixty thousand sons 
of Sagara, (and) which possesses a lustre eqnal 





to (lat of) the sky, preserve for a long time 


the glories of this best of wells! 

(L. 4,)—Now, victorious is that tribal ruler,” 
having the nnme of the glorions Yasédhar- 
man, who, having plunged into the army of 
(hts) enemies, as if into a grove of thornapple- 
trees, (and?) having bent down the reputations 
of heroes like the tender creepers of trees, 
effects the adornment of (his) body with the 
fragments of young sprouts which are the 
wounds (inflicted on him). 

(L. 5.)}—And, again, victorions over the earth 
ia this same™ king of men," the glorious 


Vishnuuvardhana, the conqueror in war; 


by whom his own famous lineage, which has the 
aulikara-crest,™ has been brought to a state of 
dignity that is ever higher and higher. By 


i ee 
“ bhece-sij. Originally, Brahman wae the creator ; 
Vishon, the preserver ; and Siva, the destroyer. Hut of 
course the Vaishpavas and the Sairas invested their own 
special gods with all three attributes. And, that ara 
aij here denotes Siva, is shown by the general purport 
of the preceding two verses, and especially by the mention 
of the chaplet of bones in this verse, Ho is always 
represented! with a necklaca of skulle, a serpant 


round his peek, and the crescent moon on his forchoad. "| 


™ The oooan. The allusion in thia rorso is to the 
logend that the bed of the ocean wad exenvated by the 
‘ons Of Sagara in their search for their father's aira- 
mifthe-boren, which woe stolen from their ctutody by 
the engo Kapila, aud wax only found by them wheu they 
had dug down through the earth into the lower regions. 
Kapila, to his anger, redneed them to ashes; but ambso- 
quently are the ase on the interomsion af 
miamnt, the grandson of Sagara. 17 ubacq mica 
bowever, of the sons of Sagara remained naperformed, 
anil thelr transfer to heaven was barred, until Bhagira- 
tha, the grandéon of Ariimmat, brought tho river Ganges 
(own from heaven,(and lod it over the oarth to tho 
chasm mado by the sone of Sagara. Flowing down 
through this, it washed their bones and ashes, by which 
they wore raised to heavens And, as such of ita wolors 
aa remained in the chasm constituted the coonn, the 
letter was called #\gara in commemération of Sagara anid 
Rie descendants, ne abe : 
— (Rr | Poo 7] Sa bore, note 


This expression looks at first sight as if Yasidhar- | 
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him to dignity in the | him, having brought into subjection, with 


peaceful overtures and by war, the very 
mighty kings of the east and many (kings) of 
the north, this second name of “supreme king 
of kings and supreme lord,’ pleasing in the 


world (/u/) difficult of attainment, is carried 


on high. Throngh him, having conquered the 
earth with (dis own) arm, many countrics,— 
in which the sun is obsenred by the smoke, 
resembling dense dark-blue clouds, of the 
oblations of the sacrifices ; (and) which abound 
with thick and thriving crops throngh (the 


god) Maghavan pouring cloudfuls of rain 
Upon (their) boundaries; (and) in which the 
ends of the fresh sprouts of the mango-t | 


in the parks are eagerly plucked in joy by the 
hands of wanton women,—enjoy the happiness 


of being possessed of a good king. Through the 


dust, grey like the hide of an ass,—stirred op 
by his armies, which have (fieir) banners 


lifted on high; (and) which lave the Iédhra-° 
| trees tossed about in all directions by the 


tusks of (their) infuriated elephants; (anc) 
which have the crevices of the Vindhya 
mountaing made resonant with the noise of 
(their) journeying throngh the forests,—the 
orb of the sun appears dark (end) dall-rayed, 
as ifit were an ¢ye ina peacock’s tail reversed." 

(L. 9.)—The servant of the kings who founded 
the family of that lord was Shashthidatta,— 
the fame of whose religions merit was known 
far and wide through the protection of (their) 


man ond Vichoovardhana were ono and the same person. 
But the gonern structure of this verse, as well asthe nee 
of the two distinct tithes jandndra and narldhipali and 
and of the fg creme dima-reiil, nhewe that thia ia pot 
the case. “This samo," simply meana “ this reigning 
king,” in whose time the inscription is writte;, 3 
* narddhipati; see wage Se above, note 4, 

_™T have not been able te obtain any explanation of 

the word avlitera; but it seems to denote either “the 


hot- (wun)," or ‘the ooal-rayed (moon).'— As 
cpestes der ‘a mark, sign, token, spot,” which 
I render by ‘crest,’ it ia tho technical term for the 
principal emblom impressed by kingy on tho coppar-seala 
attached to their cluorters, and isa quite disthnet frien 
the emblem on their dheajas or banners. Thus, the 
Eattas of Saundatti and alexa had the surarne. 
goretodh rajdor* banner of a golden Garula,” but the 
nindhura-tHichhone or * elophant-crest' (e.g. Line 43 of the 
Tirdil inscription of Saka-Sathyat IM &0.; ante. Tol, 
XIV. p. IS, and p. 24, note o4\ The Chalnkyua, in all 
their branches, had the rardhaldfichAn ac or * hour-crest.’ 
which appears on the seals of all their charters; and 
the special connection of the L4Achhate with the Mena 


or * chartor,’ is shown erage atone in lines fa ff. of the 





Rormmell plates of Bi fie BEN harts 
ae: fora. the {of the firt boar a (to god) 
Viehon, which Hited up the entire cirel Ls r 
the tip of lite right-hand) tnek, boc, OF the Sarth om 


[idee Bhs crest" (ante, Vol. XIV, 1 — fe - Wensing 


nijddhirdfa, PS ; 
™ Le. “looked at from the Wrong allie of tha feud thera.”" 
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in fellowship. 
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feet; who by his resoluteness conquered 


the six enemies (of religion) ;* (and) who was 


indeed very excellent. As the torrent, flowing 
high and low, of (the river) Ganga (spreads 
abroad) from (the mountain) Himavat, (and) 
the extensive mass of the waters of (the river) 
Rava from the moon,—(so) from him, whose 
dignity was manifested, there spreads a pure 
rice of Neaigamas, most worthy to be sought 


(L. 11.)—Of him, from a wife of good 
farnily, there was born a son, ‘resembling him 
(te good qualities), the source of fame,—whom, 
(being named) Varihadisa, (and) being full of 
self-control (aud) of great worth, people speak 


god) Hari. 


“(L. 11,)—As if it were the sun (illumin- 
ing) the mighty summit of a mountain, 
Ravikirtti with the wealth of his character 
illumined that family, which was made eminent 
by men who combined good actions with 
worldly occupations; which had its foundations 
well established in the earth; (and) which 
maintained a very firm position of endurance 
that was free from (any risk of) being broken ;— 
(Ravikirtti), by whom, sustaining the pure 
(and) undeviating path of traditional law 
that ia acceptable to good people, nobility 
of birth was shewn to be not a thing of false 
assertion (even) in the Kaliage. From him, 
(hia) chaste wife Bhinugupti gave birth to 
three sons, who dispelled the darkness (of 
ignorance) with the rays of (thetr) intellects, — 
as if (she had produced three) sacrifices from a 
fire. 

(L, 13.)—The first was Bhagav ad- 
désha, the prop of his relatives in the paths 
of religions actions, just as Uddhava (iras) 
of the Andhakas,—who was a very Védhas 
in displaying much prudence in the hard-to- 
be-traversed path of the meaning (of words); 
who, like Vidura, always looked far ahead 
with deliberation; (avd) who is with great 
pleasure sung of by poets, in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit construction of the arrangement of 
sentences, as being well versed in speech. 

oo Maiheprg Prmmsle taf garg 

“ An opie hero, the younger brother of Dhritarfishtra 
and Pasdu, desrited aa the wisest of all prudent and 
eagacions paople. i ae 

" Seo Dr. Bahlar # ch nen on ; ante, Vol. 

@o, Abhayodatta—Dishakumbha, the 


¥. p. 207. 


father of 





known) Abhayadatta, maintaining ao high 


position on the earth, (and) collecting (in order 
to dispel if) the fear of (his) subjects (7); 


—hy whose eye of intellect, which served, 
him hke the eyes of a apy, no trifle, how-" 


ever remote, remained und (even) at 
night;—(Abhayadatta), of fruitful actions, who 
like (Vrihaspati) the preceptor of the gods, 
to the advantage of those who belonged te the 
(four recognised) castes, with the functions of 


a Rdjasthdntca® protected the region stretching.” 
from the pale mass of the waters of (the river) 


Réva which flows down from the slopes of 
the summits of the Vindhyas, and from the 
monntain of Piriyitra, on which the trees are 


bent down in (their) froliczome leaps by the 


long-tailed-monkeys, up to the (western) ocean, 
and containing many countries presided over 
by his own upright counsellors. 

(L. 17.)—Now he, Dharmaddésha, the 
son of Ddshakumbbha,—by whom this king- 
dom has been made, as if (it were still) in the 
Krita-age, free from any intermixture of all 
the enastes, (and peaceable through) having 
hostilities allayed, (and) undisturbed by care,— 
in accordance with justice proudly supports the 
burden (of government) that had (previously) 
been borne by him ;“—(Dharmadésha), who,— 
not being too eager about his own comfort, 
(and) bearing, for the sake of his lord, im 
the difficult path (of administration), the 
burden (of government), very heavily weighted 


-gnd not shared by another,—wears royal appa- 


rel only as mark of distinction (and not for his 
men pleasure), just as & bull carries a wrinkled 


| pendnlous dew-lap. 


(L. 19,)—His younger brother, Daksha,— 
invested with the decoration of the protection 
of friends, as if he were (his) broad-shouldered 
(right) arm (decorated) with choice Jewels,— 
cansed to be excavated this great well, that 
hears the name of “the faultless” which 
causes great joy to the hearts of those that 
hear it. This great (and) skilful work was 
achieved here by him, who is of great intellect, 
for the sake of his paternal uncle, the beloved 
Dharmad‘sha, must bo the younger brother of Abhaya- 


haart ha, 
 datta, and the third and youngest of the sons of Havi- 


kirtti and Bhinngupti. . | 

a ‘ya; this meaning ia not pies in Monier 
Williams’ Soaskpit Dictionary; and | owe it, and the 
explanation of one or two othor paasages in this imeerip-. 
tion, to Pandit Durga Prasad, of Jaypur. | . 












Abhny . who was cut off (before Ata time) | perverte 

Seabouions (god) Kritinta, just ns if he | are angry with their lovers, as if reel 
were # tree, the shade of which is pleasant to | charming fresh sprouts 
resort to (and) which yields fruits that are | devotes itself to breaking down ‘(their) pride,— 
salutary and sweet through ripeness, (wantonly) | in that season this (well) was caused to be 
destroyed by a lordly elephant. constructed. ¥F 

(L. 21.)—Five hundred autumns, together| (1. 24.)—As long as the ocean, embracing ~ iy 

with ninety leas by one, having elapsed from | with (its) lofty waves, as if with long arms, _ 
(the establishment of) the supremacy of the | the orb of the moon, which has its full assem- - 
tribal e¢hstitution of the Milnvas, (and) being | blage of rays (and te more) lovely (than ever) 
written down in order to determine the (pre- | from contact (with the waters), maintains friend- 
= sent) time;—in the season in which the | ship (with if) ;—so0 long let this excellent * 
































































































songs, resembling the arrows of (the god) | well endure, possessing a surrounding enclo- 
Z Smara, of the cnckoos, whose utterances are low | suro of lines at the edge of the masonry-work, 
~_ aud tender, cleave open, aa it were, the minds | as if it were a garland worn ronnd a shaven Ms. 
» of those who are far away from home; and in | head, (and) discharging pure waters the flavour 4 
» which the humming of the flights of bees, | of which is equal to nectar! a aot 





sounding low on account of the burden (that 
a they carry), is heard through the woods, like 


(L. 25).—May this fnoltless Dakshoa for 
a long time protect this act of piety,—(he who ~ 








the resounding bow of (the god Kimaddéva) | t#) intelligent, skilful, true to (/is) promises, = 
7 who has the banner of flowers, when ita string | modest, brave, attentive to old people, grateful, 5 
is cansed to vibrate ;—in the season in which | full of energy, (and) unwearied in the business- oy ' 









4.—Some sUGGestioss REGARDING THE VERSES | occur singly, but sometimes two, three, four, 
five, or oven six verses are grouped together: 
and wealso meet with a considerable number of 
half-verses, and even quarter-verses, - 
The total number of these verses is about : 
260, The motres in which they have been 
composed are the + following : — 
The ordinary Ary’: about 40 verses. 
Portions of an Arya: Vol. Il. pp. 127, 129. 
Giti: one verse aud o half: Vol. Iq, 


| 4 there is the month of the coming on of flowers, | matters of (hts) lord! (This eulogy has been) __ ae 
when the wind, soothing the affectionate (but) cicdat: by Govinda, a: 

“va NOTES ON THE MAHABHASHYA. | 
a BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, GOTTINGEN, he 

a * (Conti wide jemi p. 211.) Ls 


(Kagigas) tv Toe Mamannasura. | 

Besides the Varttikas of Katyiyana, which 
mre in prose, and to explain which is the 
main object of Patatjah, there occur, scattered 
through the Mahibhishya, a numberof verses 

_ treating of grammatical matters. Some of 
these verses have been fully commented upon 
hy Patatijali; of others he has merely given the 
general import, or he has appended to them an 













| 





o¢casional remark only, Again, there are p 216, 

verses which appear to repeat in # summary Tho ordinary Slika : about 165 verses. ; 
, way what has been already stated before in | Three quarters of a verse: Vol, II. p, 29, 

prose; and still others, which are neither com- | Half-verses : 16. 


mented upon, nor partake of the nature of 
summary verses. Sometimes tho discussion on 
. a rule of Piinini’s is carried on solely by means p. 97. Halfa verse: Vol. I. p. 63. 
wes of verses that are explained by Patadjali; on Vidyunmila : d—Vol. Lp. $56; Vol IL Pp. 
| = other occasions verses, commented upon or | 203; and Vol. III. p. 330, 
without comment, precede the prose Viirttibas A quarter-verse: Vol, I) p. 14, L 3 
on a rule, or follow them, or oceur in the midst Sie abs es Wear wi: ). ~ 
of them. In a large number of cases the verses Samini: 2.—Vol. I, p. 502. 1 


——— Nn 


Quarter-verses : 12, 
Vaktm: 2.—Vol, I. p, 273; and Vol. IT. 








ny ah Bhan but it is very diffienlt to find a really anti#- 9c, the apring. 
passage. 


factory meaning for this word in this 








| | Vol. U1. p, 52. 
i= ‘Upajiiti: 4.—Vol. 1 p. 96; Vol. IL. pp. 124, 
ae 232; and Vol. ILL. p. 54. 


‘Indravajra: $—Vol. I. pp. 96, 306; and | When the fora SShandettibabhra ia oppoedl 


Dédhaka : 12,—Vol. I. p. 484; Vol. I. pp. | 


65, 138; Vol. III. pp. 182, 189, 410, 425. 

Salint: 4.—Vol. IL p. 72; Vol. IIL pp. 206, 

. tnd 247, 
- Vathéusthd: Halfaverse. Vol. ITI. p. 216. 
* Titaka: 2.—Vol. 1. pp. 304, 455. 

Jagatt:* One verse.—Vol. ILL. p.. 400. 

Irregular Trishtubh or Jagati verses occur 
besides in Vol. I. pp. 13, 144; and Vol. IT. p 
123. 
Vol. I. p. 362, 1. 4 and 13; Vol. II. p. 60, 

: 1. 1 and 4, and perhaps a few other lines, 
regarding which I have not been able to arrive 
at any decided opinion. 

The name which by the commentators is 
most frequently applied to these verses, be they 
eommented upon or not, is that of Véritika. 
Sometimes they are called by the foller name 

; Slika-virttika, or ascribed to the Sltkavértti. 
kakdra, Thos Bhartrihari assigns to the 
cqppobeteuegats the verses in Vol. L. p.36; 

Se ee as IL. p. $29; Vol. IT. 
, 273, 402, Nigdjlbhattia uses the 
term ip caves of the verse in Vol. IIT. p. 
466; and a note in the MS. G. calla by the 
came name the verses in Vol. I. p. 388. 
That the terms Vdritika, Sitka, and Slika- 
vdrtiika, when used with reference to verses, 
are equivalent, may be seen from the fact, that 
the verses in Vol, III. p, 402, by Eniyata 
ascribed to the Slékevdrttikakdra, have by 
Nagdjibhatta on P. viii. 2,22 been called simply 
Fdrtiikas, and that the verse in Vol. IIL. p, 466, 
enlled Slékavdrttita by Nigdjibhatta, is called 
simply a Sldka by Kaiyata. 

‘ "The spocia name of this particular kind of the 

| See arch ta ta nd in 


line ia in ar, b aemuch as it haa been enriotaly So 


rstood Beiyate and} Da flgerij Ola aes ta. 
understood by both of tho lina 2 Mt 


: areaaat at FE BT 
to be Ma, tha Loo. Sing. of ATT, and they under- 


stand the meaning of the line to be, that the explanation | 


given of Tee will plesse everywhere, bocanse it fully 
accounts both for the form and for the ancent of that 
word. Really, the fret word of the line must bo taken. 


to be tha Nom. Sing. Wal. The wuthor of the vuree has 
metas seed about in three lines, and 
soneyhat faction Yersa required fourth line, be 


ae tr lg a complete Jogutl vorse 
indeed ploasing.’—l am well aware of the fact, that 
5 pore nompre Aeh vorwes in the MahibbAshya are 





, ih 1A “o! Gr I hee * a 


As verses ass tic tiaan le oackstae aac | 


| was hardly necessary for Niig6jibhatta to tell us = 


to the term Varttikakidra (or Vihyakdra), as 
has been done by Kaiyata on Vol. LI. p. 189, or 
by Bhartrihari on Vol. [ p. 36, both of course 
denote different persons; and in such « case it : 


that the Varttikakdra (or Vidkyakira) is inn ag 
| yana, and the Sijkavdrttikakdra another." But Sa: 
from this it by no means follows that the 
Slikavdrttikakdra has been regarded by the 
commentators to be different from the ordinary. 
Vdrttikakdra in every case. On the contrary,, ae 
we have abundant proof for it, that both - 
Kaiyata and Nagojibhatta (as well os Haradatta- -™ 
and other commentators whose works have : 
heen examined by me) have considered Kitya- 
yana as the author, not only of prose Virititas, 
but my of Varttitasin verse. When Kaiyata 








on P. -L 21 Sp pONes the Varttikakdra to | aa 
+i be Shkvdshaa, just, ue the Sdivakdre canbe an 


no other than Pigini; and, as the particular et 4 
statement ascribed here to the Véritikakdra 
is a verse on P. vi. 4, 74, Kaiyata must have 
taken Kiityfyana to be the author of that 2 
verse.” Similar instances might be quoted “i 
from Nigodjibhatta’s work. So far then, what 
we learn from the commentators amounts . 
to no more than this, that in their opinion 
some of the verses in the Mahabhishya are by -.. 
Kityiyann, and others by another anthor of a, 
Varitibas, y 
But the commentators assign some verses 
also to the anthor of the Bhishya., Thnoa a 
Punyarija ascribes to the Bhishyakéra the a 
verse in Vol, I. p. 356; Nagdéjibhatta calls the _ 
verse 2 in Vol. ILL. p. 267 a Bhashya-dika; and 7 
he states that the verses in Vol, IT. p, 229— 
verses fully commented upon—helong to the 
wrong ; in some of those cases a alight alteration of the | 41 
text would have eufficed to set the metre right. 
* Bhartrihari on Vol.L p. %:—9e9h | TETHOT ‘s 
srr zIea nit ava wal wartiscae. al 
Kaiyafa ou Mare III. p> 19ST ERY THAT ; 
qarenay aaa ; y7:; and Ni- _ 
Siibhalies—atiickero FILLE ARTO ERIE , “a 
rela Te, - i 
2 Pataijali refora to the same verse by means of the — 
word aaa/q in Vol. L p. 113, 1 10, and Vol. II,, ve 
p. 189, 1. 16, indicating thereby that that vorse,at any rate- ~ 
isnot hisown. By 9374 he refers to other verses in 7 
Vol. UO. p. 378, L. 6, and Vol. TL. p. 40,.1 13. Ho 
introduces verses with aq Dye Jaiq, Vol L p. 23; ih 
Vol. ILL p. 181, 257, 410. 
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Bhdshyakrit, not to the Véritikakrit. All this 
(whether right or wrong) is mere conjecture; 

and so is another statement of Nigéjibhatta’s, 
according to which the half-verse in Vol. [Lp. 292 
belongs either to the author of the Bhishya or 
to another Varttiknkira.* Nigdjibhatta evidently 
had no traditional knowledge as to the author- 
ship of the verses, and even when he tells us 
that the verse in Vol. I. p. 393, 


also found at Vol. II. p. 15, is taken from some 


Siistra or other,’ which probably is true, he must 

be considered to state only his own opinion. 
The case is different, when Kaiyata volun- 

teers the remark that the verse "iTafany 


| contradict the latter; that a question, whieh 
| has been fully discussed and disposed of in the 


| prose, should not be raised and discussed again 


in the verses; that the terminology employed 


| should be the same in both, and that at any rate 


evidence of haying proceeded from one anc the 


}same school of grammar. We also might 
fairly expect that the prose portion should not 


entirely ignore that part of the work which 
is In verse, 


If from such points of view we examine the 


| verses which have been commented upon by 


in Vol. L. p. 484, which might be called ao | 


summary verse, has been composed by Vya- 
ghrabhiiti.” A distinct statement like this 


cannot have been invented by Kauaiyata. It 


must have been copied from the works of older 

pmmentators, who may be supposed to have 
had aaa reasons for what they were reporting. 
Tt is the only important statement that we owe 
to the commentators, regarding the authorship 
of at least one verse in the Mahibhishya. 

A priori there is no reason why Katyiyana 
should not have written some of his Vdritikas 





in verse. Among the few Vurttikas of the 


Bharadvajiyas, handed down to us in the Mahi- 
bhashya, there is one, in Vol. ITT. p. 199, 1. 19, 
which is in verse,"—a snfficient proof, that a 
combination of prose Virttikas and of Varitikas 
in verse could not in itself be regarded as 
objectionable, Bat what we must demand of 
a work written partly in prose and partly 


Patatijalii—and it is only these verses that 
could possibly be regarded as Vdrititas,—we 
shall indeed discover many reasons why such 
verses should not be assigned to the writer of 
the prose Varitikas, while it might be difficult 
to bring forward a single argument in favour 





of their having been composed by Kityiyana. 


In a previous article, I have shown’ that 


about a hondred times Kityiyana has referred 


us by the word g7A7 or the phrase a+ Ay to 
sdidcenants or arguments which occur in other 
scold te Resp h ai in all these cases the 
reference is to prose Varititas; and there is not 





a single in which Katyiyana has 


in verse (supposing that work to have been | 


composed by a scholar like Kityiyana), is, 
that the several portions of it should form an 
harmonious whole; that there shonld be some 
connection between its verses and its prose 
statements, and that the former should not 





' Sibhata on Vol. Il. p. 25); —F7 wrat TTR | 


wa 7 : ATS Rea 
- Nigdjtbhatte on Vol. U1. p. 223:—offpa TeTRA 
STITH We athena Aas 


aT: 
* Négijibhaita on Vol. [1 p. 893 09 apd ips: 


FET Tae TTT, 
* Koiyata on Vol. I. p. 454, 1 17 :-—ayqaaray aq 
(oangw TearE WUT. 
*aCTAT: Tara | wet Creatas apa ces. 
wire thet i © 
“~<a ya et A 


to tho verse om B. VL a kta but 


thus allnded to a statement in verse."° I have 
similarly already“ drawn attention to the 


| circumstance, that Kiityiyana purposely has 


so worded the first Vdrifika on a rule, as to 
indicate the role to which such Viritita must 
be onderstood to belong. Now it is a fact, 
that 27 times in the Mahibhishya a first prose 
Vartttee is preceded by verses, many of which 
do contain some distinct reference to the rule of 
Panini’s to which they have been appended, 
and that nevertheless, in every one of these 
eases, the reference to Panini’s rules is repeated 
in the following prose Vartitkas."" Those who 


* Soe p. 200 f. shore. 


© In Vol. 1. p. 223. L 15, Pa taal does also refur ue 
fa volaly to the Varttika 13 (and 15)onF VILL. 


MU Bee p. 4 above. 
™ Tf the voree (Ura: TEI on P. TIT. 2, 115 were 
Kiitydyana's, be would not have repoated Te (Bz | in 


his Virttika on that rulo. If the verses on P. VL a, 46 


were his, he would have omitted FEZT=¥ from his first 
Wirttika. If the verse, with which the discussion on 


| P. VIL 1, 73 opens, were Kiitylyana's, he would not 
done. 


hare worded yo tngan prose Varstika, aa he has 
cae very way in which Putad ‘ity intro- 
Lagprecbr tenth first Vv hacia shows that now ouly Kétyiyans 












rtainly admit that here again he himself 
ald have completely and intentionally ignored 


eres cia aah, pose T would com 


tainly deny that verses like those in Vol. I. 
p. 33, stqaaa Prara, and p. 145, even thongh 
they have been fully explained by Patanjali, 
can by any possibility be ascribed to, Kityayana. 
Those and similar verses stand in no connection 
whatever with preceding or following Variti- 
kas, and by themselves they are unintelligible. 
They receive a meaning only when taken as 
part of the discussions that have been started 
by Pataijali, and their presence cannot be 
accounted for unless we assume that they have 


been borrowed by Pataijali from elsewhere. | 


Nor can we assign to Katyayana verses like 
those on P. I.1,19 or P. VIL 4, 74; for what 
we learn from the former is really nothing 


bat what Kityiyana hos already told us in his 
Virt.5 on P. I. 1, Land the views propounded 


in the verses on P, VI. 4, 74 are contrary,— 
T shonld perhaps say, intentionally opposed,— 
to statements contained in the prose Varihbas 
on P. 1.1, 21; VI. 1, 95; and elsewhere.“ 
Similarly, it would be wrong to ascribe to 
Kiityfiyana verses like those in Vol. IL. p. 36 
and Vol. (11. p. 466; for the former of these 
verses raises a question which has been disposed 
of by Kiityiyana in the first Alhnika, and 


the latter merely repeats the substance of | 


that scholar’s Virttikas on the first Sivastifra. 
Aguin, it is impossible to admit that Katydyana 
would in Vol. If. p. 267 seriously have dis- 
cumed s question which he had settled in his 





| on PF. V1. 4, 74, ‘to ahow that Phoini’s 
eee tli apa ia not the 


rule VI. 4, 72 may be ds 
of a now 


opinion Rityiyana 

role of which they Sun "ouak it rit will ae der Katyd- 
anys Virtenecn FF VI 1,95 superduous. In note 3 

Tine ahown that Pataijali does not 

aa his own; the varsea themselves prove, that they are 


me pst dificult to say whether this term should 
bo read gy or J. Thoanthority of tho MSS. is decidedly 
in Sarah at reading it’, and Ihave road it T mainly 


boosnes Fe is wives a correct verse in Vol. It. a15, 5. 
pa T have attached too much importance to the 
— Taian, after all, ia violated in many Torees in tho 


Mahibhishya. In the MSS. of tho Jainéndra grammar, 
too, the term is read both ] and 7. 

* Kaiyata on P.V. 2,99: gmrarfaa | qararen aa 
tat (area: Ite 3 say atic (P.VL.8,91) 
react POR qaearied svg farat |, 


the verses in Vol. IT. tp. 132, £10; hoe 428 


> 182, sn vol IL. p. 234, and Vol. IIL. p. 218; 





thease yorsea | 


/ Vart. 26 on P. I. 4, 1; or that the same 
"scholar, who in a prose Vérttika in Vol. IT. 
p. 354 has taught us to form qagq with 


| the anffix g, would in a verse in Vol. I. 


p. 378 have derived the same word by means 
of the suffix gz; that in Vol. II. p, 301 he 
would have formed seat with the suffix 
@, and on p. 310 withafa; ga and aay on 
p. 236 with qe, and on p. 311 with sq. 
Besides, I consider it altogether unlikely 
that Kityilyana wonld, for no. apparent 
reason, have used the term = for Be in 
the verses in Vol. IT. pp. 284, 378, and 425, 
or that he would have employed for TarqT 
the term g ** in the verses in Vol. ITI. pp. 229, 


247, and, $18, when he hasnever employed those 


terms in his prose Vartitkes. It is also certain 
that a verse like*that on P. V. 2, 59, which 
speaks of a suffix gpqq,'* cannot have proceeded 
from a scholar who elsewhere accepts Pani- 
ni's views of the formation of the words aryq, 
arava ete.; the more so, when the concluding 
portion of that verse is distinctly directed 
against the prose Vidritika of that scholar on 
P. V. 2,37. I might go on quoting other 
verses which are directed against the prose 
Virttitas, others that try to improve on them, 
and again others intended to explain them ;"" 
bat will conclude these arguments by stat- 
ing that im three instances (in Vol. I. p. 444, 
and Vol. U1. pp. 86 and 117) Pataitjali has 
distinctly intimated that the verses on which 
he happens to comment, are not by the author 
of the prose Vérttikas,” and thot Katyiyana 
himself and his Vérftika are mentioned in the 
verses explained in Vol. II. pp. 121 and 176," 


portions of verses introduced, aftor a prose Virrttika, hy 
in Vol. IL. pp. 2,993, and Vol. ul. 


| fee 3 and, aaan explanatory verse, the verse in Vol. 11. 


p. 72. 

To the three inatanoes fFivon aboro hee ore intro- 

ducts versed, Which ore explained by him, by the wards 
SUC STE, after prose Virttikes. By the aamo phrase 
he introduces, after prose Virttikas, a verses on which 
he does not comment,in Vol. TE. ids “ie ma se STE 
he introduce verses, after other v 
of hia own, in Vol. E. pp. 14, 6, gay} et SNA 7 vol 1 po. 
217, 225; and Vol. [11 p. 410, “After a versa he ta 
duces another verse by TY Gay: | 3IT 40" in Vol. 
I. p. 3; and by TE Tay alone in Vol. 1. p. 454 and 
Vol. If, be 410, On Vol, I. p. 484. Nigéjibhatta is in 
doubt a to whether the roree so introduced ia hy 
Pataijall or sgt ancther. We should have expected to 
find the words TY Tard: before the second verse in 
Vol. I. p. 500. 

 Bosides, tho Bhagavin Kiityah att mentioned im a 
so-called summary vor in Vol, IL p. 07 
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halave! she that in’ die cnees alluded te 
-Patanjali is merely reproducing, in prose, what 
was before him in verse, and that only baa 
and not intentionally, he has repeated in his 
own discussions fragmentary portions of his 
metrical originals, Astypical instancesof such 
portions of verses, that must have been taken 
from older works, I may quote the words in 
Vol. Lp. 14, 1 3fegerat gs were, the 
meaning of which in Patadjali’a own langnage 
is Frat ar afe afacara; the words Parana at 
frarazat in Vol. I. p. 49, L 12; ggara tafe 
27 a7 in Vol. IL. p. 127,111; ae Tart 
in Vol. IL. p. 394, 1.5; aa faeqart in Vol. 
IIL. p. 229, 1. 10; and camrredtt ere ar in Vol. 
III, p. 280, 1. 12; all of which might and 
should haye been omitted from the Mahi- 
bhishya, and the accidental presence: of which - 
merely shows that Patatjali is indebted to 
his predecessors for the arguments which 
he happens to be propounding. The same 
conclusion may be drawn from the occurrence 
in the Mahibhiishya of certain half-verses and 
of some complete verses, which resemble the 






My opinion then of the verses whieh have 
been explained in the Mahibhishya, is, that 
they do not belong to Kityfyana at all, but 
have been borrowed or quoted by Pataijali 
from other works. There is every reason to 

- believe that those works were composed after 
the Virtiikas. Though they were written in 
verse, their sim, so far as we can judge, was the 
same which Patatijali himself has had in view in 
writing his own work, to elucidate, or to cor- 

wf rect and improve on, the Vérttikas, and to 
| diseuss matters connected with individual rules 
of Panini's or with the system of Pinini's gram- 
mar, that had not been tonched upon by Katyi- 

. yana. Moreover, we shall probably be doing 

no injustice to Patatjali, when we «naintain 
| that he frequently has taken the substance of | 
his discussions and many of his arguments from 
those older works, even where he has not 
actually and distinctly quoted fromthem, For, 
not to mention that such an opinion accords 

. with what tradition tells us were the cireum- 

stances under which the Mahibhashya was 
composed, it is only by a supposition of this 





























































j nature, that we can account for a curious fact | smaller portions of verses spoken of in so far as . 
which is sure to arrest the attention of the | they too, by themselves, are meaningless, and | 
student of the Mahibhishyna, which must therefore likewise be considered to os 


It sometimes happens that in the midst of — 
Patatjali’s prose discussions ‘we meet with 
quarter-verses or amaller fragments of verses, 
which taken by themselves are unintelligible, 
= but which fit exactly into the discussions 

is! of which they form part. They are not and 
ll cannot have been intended as qnotations; nor 
ean they be of Patatjali's own anthorship, be- 


have been part originally of works that were 
discussing in verse the same questions which 
Paiatijali happens to treat of in prose. Half- 
verses of this natare we find, ¢.7., 1m ri sae I. 
p. 16, 1. 10, err ar a 
and p. 284, 1. 6, rege ater earaghret wet 
fara:; complete verses in Vol. Tp. 33, 1. 14, 
saqaa Prarsr; p. 145, 1. 11 sypeeapapr reap 





cause there iy no conceivable reason why $ Gf ; and elsewhere. — 
Patatjali should suddenly have given utterance That Patatjali sometimes has merely repro- ‘a 
to part of a verse, and becanse he repeats their | duced the information which he had obtained | 
meaning in prose. In fact, they might have | from works composed in verse, might be 5 


been omitted without the slightest loss. Now | shown also in another way. When we exa- 


a > those portions of yerses must have been taken | mine, ¢., his remarks on P, VII. 3,107, the —_ <e. 

/ from somewhere; where there were quarter- | quarter-verse SSara EItt aie of course shows e 
.~" verses, there must have been whole verses; and | us that, in this particular point, he is not ae 
when those quarter-verses fit into Pataijali’s | giving us his own argument. But,, more : 
prose discussions, they must haye fitted into dis- | than by this, we shall be strock by the << 


cussions that were carried on in whole verses, I | extraordinary construction qaryaea, ** ih the 











c 

i. 

; Th _ gant the adjective oid qualifies 7 in terse, compare ¢.g. Vol. I. p. 35 salah; and aTHPas _ 

i in Taay; the whole phrase is equivalent to | p. 296 37e9tqeq (for which Kalyaja records the various § 
zJ- 77, I believe that all Patafijali’s remarks | Teling ST-@TeqA7); Vol. IT. p. 138 qHRAEAATE:, and . 

on P. VIL. 3, 107 are based on statements that were in | SWS; 2 qqerytawdeT; Vol. TL p. 59 Bit. 

verse.—For other ungrammatical expressions, that occur Taare, - 











last statement adduced by Pataiijali. That 
neither he himself nor Kityiyana would have 
written thus, is certain, and it is a relief to 
discover that the whole statement arg 
raeqaraaea is really the end of a verse, and 
that the bad Sanskrit finds some excuse in the 
exigencies of the metre. It is not difficult to 
conjecture that the original verse belongs to 
the same writer to whom we owe the half-verse 


‘on P. VE1, 14. Similar proof is afforded, to | 


mention only one other instance, hy Patai- 
jali's remarks on P. IV. 2, 60. The state- 
ment HeeqeTaeT | in the fifth line of these 
remarks is again the end of a Verse, and the 
first line on p. 284 forms a correct half-veree, 
when we omit from it the word far, which 
ig unnecessary, because a special rule is given 
‘for itin the sequel. Besides, the term Tare 
and the word eg: in the line prove that we 
have to do with verses,’ not with the prose of 
either Katyiyana or Pataijali. 

Excepting, perhaps, the so-called Saihgraha- 
likas, or summary verses, there is really no 
valid reason why any of the verses in the 


Mahfbhishya should have been composed by 


vither Kityayana or Paiafjali. On the con- 
trary, we have shown that many of the verses, 
which have been fully commented upon by Pa- 
taijali, can certainly not be ascribed to Katyi- 

And haying proved that Pataiijali has 


undoubtedly borrowed from older works which | 


were in verse, we shall regard those works as the 
source of those verses also to which he has ap- 

ded an occasional remark only—verses like 
those in Vol. I. p. 96, L 1-5, Vol. IL. p. 137, 1 
4-7,—or the meaning of which he has merely 
indicated in a general way—like those in Vol. 
I. p. 147, 1. 12-15, p. 356, 1, 9-10,—ns well as of 
thoae verses which have been left without any 
comment and which clearly are meant to be 


regarded as quotations—verses such as those — 
| the second half of verse 20n P. VII. 1, 21 rofera to P, 





© gag stands for 5H aa e.g. docs T44 for FZ in 
tho verses on Vol. IT. pp, 234 and 305; (Te for a7 
tn Vol. I. p. 294; and $2 for © im the verses in Vol. 1. 
p. 310; €3e7 stands at the end of verses, #.9. in Vol, IL 
pp. 255, 2u2; Vol. TI. pp. 67, 140, and 466. 

"A clear instance of how Pataiijali is quoting from 
other worke is furnished by the verse in Vol. Il, p. 152. 
The question raised in the lust words 9 eA of that 
worse haa 1 7 : 
but refers to P. 111. 4,93. It must have been answered 
in w verse following upon the verso that is cited by 


Patofijali (Kaiyite saya: SPH" shu ).—Similarly 


to do with the matter under discussion, | 


7, 





in Vol. I. p. 71, p. 75, p. 181, ete.” But it may 
appear doubtful, if even the so-called sum- 
mary verses should be assigned to Patanjali. 
To me it seems at least possible, that the com- 
mentators may have misunderstood the nature 
of these verses. Their opinion is that Pa- 
taijali, probably to assist the memory of the 
student, has given in those verses a résumé of 
the arguments which he has stated before in 
prose." But if Pataijali had really been so 
indly disposed, we might well ask, why in 
the whole of the Mahibhishya he should have 
given proof of such disposition at the utmost 
on twenty oceasions only, and why he should 
not have appended summary verses to discus- 
sions far more lengthy and complicated than 
those are to which such verses have been 
attached, Nor can it escape the attention of 
the student, that occasionally the so-called sum- 
mary verses contain arguments or statements, 
of which there are no traces in the prose by 
which the verses are preceded. The verse 
in Vol. II. p. 65 speaks of irregularities of 
accent, that have not been mentioned before. 
The first verse in Vol. I. p. 500 compares the 
case in hand with an analogous case, while the 
discussion in prose has omitted todo so, Be- 
sides, we have seen already that one summary 
verse—the Dédhaka verse in Vol, I, p. 484— 
is reported to have been composed, not by Patat- 
jali, but by Vyighrabhati. Why should thesame 
Vyighrablititi not be the author of the Dédhaka 
verse in Vol- II. p. 65, which contains distinct 
traces of not being a mere summary verse, and 
of the Dodhaka yerses in Vol. III, p. 4287 I 
confess I can discover no reason why the verses 
spoken of should likewise not be regarded 
rather as the source of those arguments which 
Patatjali is propounding in his prose, than as 
summaries, repeating, for the benefit of an 
inattentive student, those arguments in verse, 











VIL 1, 23. 

3 Soe Nigiilbbatia on Vol. L p. 273, 2599 Tao 
Ayeria; Kaiyata on Vol. I. p. 401, gata Tay aa 
éryera:; on Vol. II. p.07, STGAAETT BPKI:; on Vol. IT. 
pp. 383 and 416, Ta-RToa EMIT: ; Nigijibhatta on 
Vol. IIL. p. 45, SHTTaUTER aT: eto. On the second 
verse in Vol. J. p. 494, Nigijibhatia makes the remark 
[ee ward) sig fre ee Wes) aT PTAA 
ait 7 |. 








merie Jules Monrean, 7, Place de |'Hotel-de- 


three smooth walls, the fourth side being open 


Some time after I commanicated the former 
Article’ on the remarkable and unique edifice 
at Negapatam, an old friend, an officer in 
the Madras Army, but now an inmate of the 
College of St. Joseph at Negaputam, sent 
me, through his brother, some further in- 


formation which it may be interesting to | 


place on record, He writes as follows:—“In 
a pamphlet entitled Interpretations d' Antiques 
Tiloles Bouddhistes, by M. Textor de Ravisi, 
Ancien Commandant de Karikal (Indes Orien- 
tales), being Eiztraits de Travewus de 1865 ef 
1866 de la Société Académigue de Sait Quen- 
fin, published at Saint Quentin at the Impri- 


Ville, in 1966, I have found an account of 
the statuettes that Sir Walter asks after. I 
have not time to copy in full, but IT have given 
above the title, author, and publisher, so that 
Sir Walter, who probably may have known the 
anthor in India, may get the little pamphlet if 
it be still in print. Textor de Ravisi says of 
the towers, that, when the Portuguese discovered 
India, they spoke in their account of Nega- 
patam of this tower as [a four ruinds, and that 
the Dutch used it at one time asa Lighthouse. 
The tower, he says, was an irregular square. 
The materials are enormous bricks beautifully 
manufactured and very superior to the country 


manufacture of to-day. The cement is a ferre | 


giaise (which I take to be polished shell 
chunam), but it is stated that the cement was 
extremely hard and like stone. 

“ From those who were present at the demo- 
lition of the tower, I have learned thit ex- 
teriorly there were apparently three storeys, 


but interiorly there were no traces of landing | 


places or storeys, and that there were only 


all the way up. The bricks are said to have 
been very large; the cement as M. Textor de 


Ravisi describes it. The foundations wore 


about eight feat deep, and there had apparently 
been an underground cellar or storey, for 
the middle was filled with sand, and the 
inner walls were covered with very hard shell 


chunam "polished. No statuettes or pena < 





= ante, Vol VIL p 248, 


let roughly into 


| Beverul 


-triomphe de Brihmanisme.” 





“FURTHER 1 NOTICE OF THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST STRUCTURE 
AT NEGAPATAM. 
COMMU NICATED BY SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 


else were found in the tower itself, with the 
exception of four little square pieces of gold, 
to be the founda- 
tion stone. This | stone was at the 
very bottom of — a the foundation. 
“No statuettes were discovered in digging the 
foundations for building the dormitories that 
now form one side of the college quadrangle, 
It seems they had to cut down, and then to 
dig and remove, the rocts of a venerable 
banyan tree, and among these roots 
curiosities were found. Amongst 
others five small statuettes, some sitting, fome 





of what appears 





drawings in M. Textor de Ravisi's book, identi- 
cal in shape, bat miniatures of the Gandamas 


go common in British Barmah. I would also 


draw Sir Walter's notice to a fact he may have 
forgotten, that shell chiunam is very common 
in many of the Buddhist temples of Burmah, 


country itis only their temples that are built 
of masonry. M. Textor de Ravisi incidentally 
mentions in another part of his pamphlet, 
“Ces idoles trouvées dans de tels conditions 
jointés & l'existenee de la tour dont la strocture 
indiqne une construction bouddhiste sem- 
bleraient démontrer que cea statues remontent 
a Tépoque of le culte de Bonddhn fut définitive- 
ment expulsé do sud de l'Hindonstan par le 
And certainly 
everything that was discovered seems to speak 
of Buddhism, for among other things a bell 
was discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
statuettes. This bell was recast and is now 
the college bell. The dormitory, which . now 
stands on the place where the statuettes were 


found is about 60 yards from- the position 


occupied by the rained tower. I subjoin or 
enclose some rough copies of some sketches of 
articles found with the statuettes. I should not 


forget to mention among other things a human 


skull that was found ina kind of small arched 
tomb.” 

“With regard to the tower, one of the native 
Fathers now in the college, tells me that he 


* This looks like Chinese Buddha. 


standing, but all Buddhist, and indeed from tho ~ 


and this is the more remarkable as in that. 
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iscomtaegeratey iii the tower was sabarky 


twice the height it was at the date of its final 
destruction, and that even then it bore the 


appearance of haying been still higher formerly. 


“T wrote the above when I was absent from 
the college. On my return I have consulted 
the Records, and send sketches marked A. and 
B., showing respectively the ground plan of the 
tower, andsomeof the ornaments dug out of the 
foundations of whatis now one of the dormito- 
ries, and which] hayealready referred toabove.” 

“Les briqnues sont énormes, sous |'une 
d@’elles an coin de l'ouest 4 l'intérieur on trouve 
quatre lames fines, ¢troites et-courtes d'or. 
Voici le plan dea fondements avee le coin of 
Ton a trouvé les lames, les fondements avaient 
i peu prés 12 ou 13 pieds de profondeur.” 





9. decombres ancicns 

% mur isolement bati A la face intéricure 
reli¢ par les coins au reste des fondements 

4., 5. idem 

6. sable marin 

7. grandes briques.* 





“En creusant les fondements on trouve dans 
In tranchée da sad-est (1) un piedestal, (2) 
une plaque sculptée et percée au milien, (3) 
une cloche, et (4) une espece de couronne; tout 
excepté la cloche en cuivre doré; dans la tran- 
chée N. E. on tronve un erine.””* 

“To my idea the figure No. 4 corresponds to 
the head pieces of the Burmese Gaudamas, and 
ao also No. 3 to the Burmese pagoda bells. 
But No. 2 certainly is more like Chinese than 


Bormese.” 


In conclusion, he adds the following extract* 
from the Records of the College, having 
reference only to the final demolition of the 
edifice: — 

« A une des extremités du Colltge de 8. 


Joseph & Negapatam Vélevait, il y a six ans, 


une vieille tour carrée mesurant de vingt-cing 
Atrente pieds de cité. La hauteur de cette 
tour qui primitivement élait de soixante-dix & 
soixante-quinze pieds, avait été, pour prevenir 


: les accidents, réduite de moitié. Une ouverte 


unique, partant de la base an sommet, donnait 
entrée et jour da cite du midi, L'édifice était 
am mur massif de briques et de terre sans 
ancon caractére architectural. Aux quatres 
cdtés de In base, de profondes excavations 
s‘¢taiont formes sous I'action séculaive des sels 
marings, Cea excavations avaient jusqu’é hit 
pieds de profondenr. An sommet et sur les 
cotés l'on voyait une vigoureuse végétation 
d’arbustes. 
. . - . * 

Récemment, quantité d'objets, depuis long- 
temps enfonces, appartenant aun  culte 
bouddhigue, ayant été déconverta dans les 


| environs da vieux monument, on en conclnt 


qu'il avait ¢té un temple, consacré a 


| Bouddha, Une opinion moins accrédité en 


faisait un simple point de repére (sic) pour les 
navires que approchaient de la efté, et Ini 
attribuait uné origine Hollandaise, mais Is 
croyance populaire, sans rien déterminte de 
son origine et de son usage, lui attechait un 


| caractére sacré et superstitieux.” 


Tho above particulars do not add much to 
our previons scanty knowledge of the old 
building. The most interesting fact 1s that 
of the discovery made in the foundations of 





 * Extract from “Des Missions Catholiques' of 17th 


July 1874. 








fuk phasen ot Goud piles largo brick oo the 
weat corner, which appears analogons to the 


deposits of gold, coral, pearl, &c., found in the 


Buddhist Topes, leading to the inference of a 
common Buddhist origin. The discovery of 
the skull also tends to the same conclusion. 

The only other remark I have to make is in 
regard to the statement that “interiorly there 
were no traces of landing places or storeys.” 
With reference to that I repeat what said in 


storey were marks in the wall showing where 
the floor of the second had been fixed.’ 


It may also be added that the statement of 
the native Father above mentioned, that “ he 


remembered the tower twice as high as it was 
at the date of its final destruction,’ is easily 
explained by a reference to the plate at p. 226, 
fig. 2, Vol. VIL as it stood in 1846, and 
Mr. Middleton Rayne's sketch in 1866, fig. 1. 


AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 
COMPILED BY MES. GRIERSON, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSO iN, B.C... 
(Continued from p. 150}. 


OVERCOME, jae ag ther eatta, (« ) 
scandlind, (Mf ) 

OVERTAKE, to,—Arvedva, nakavaviva, (M.) 

Owe, to,—Kaméiva, (M.) 

Own,—Nogo, (Eng.) 

Ox o aate, ae Psp. M.); gheoluk, (As. 
Tch.); shingalé, curd, 
kiye, (dim.) zhunkul, (M-j; gurav, (al. 7) 

Ox, belonging to an,—Guravand, (Tch.) 


P 


Pack-sappiLe,—Asiir, (Tch.) 
Packer,—Kilavo, (Tech); plchki, (M-) 
Patn,—Vadra, (4M.) 
Pars,—Dukaibé, (Tch.); duk, (Pep. M.) 
Pats, to feel,—Dukiva, (Psp. M., M.) 
Patst, to,—Malkiva, (Tch., Pap. M.); méchinisa- 
riva, (M.) 
Patst, to cause to,—Makaviva, (Tch.) 
Patten, to be,—Miaklioviiva, (Tch.) 
Patn,—Pérét'e, (M.) 
Pain, of oxen,—Zhuto, (M.) 
Patace,—Sarii, (Tch.); aiilin, (M.) 
Panine,—Kik, (Teh.); shtakhéturi, (M.) 
Pam, of the hand,—Makti, matt, (As. Tch.) 
PastaLooxs,—Dimi, dimfs, karavina, soatén, 
(Teh.}; dimi, dimish, (Pap. M.); sosten, 
(M. 8) 
Pastatoons, he who wears,—Dimiali, sosteniald, 
(Tch.); dimiali, (Psp. M.) 
Parer,—Lil, (Teh.)}; lir, lil, (Pep. M.}; kaghadi, 
(As. Tch.); hartiyé, (M.) 
Paren, of or belonging to,—Lildskoro, (Tch.) 
Parabise,—Eay, (M.) 
Pancut,—Kalavo, (Tch.); plchké, (M.) 
Panpox,—Artapen, | Eng.) 
Panpos, to,—Artiva, artavelliva, (Eng.)}; ispé- 
siiva, (M.) 





gurii, (dim, ) zhun- 





| Peant,—Mérgéritér, morenkls, 





| Pence, wooden, a,—Berind, pers s Sibi 
‘ * gnte, Vol. VIL p. 224, 


Parpoxep,—Yertimi, (M.) 

Pant, to,—Kushiva, (M., M. 7). 
Panrot,—Rokrenchiriclo, (Eng.)_ 
Paut,—Pirte, (4f.) - 


-Partwer,—Amil, (Psp. M.) 


Pass, to,—Nakiiva, nikfiva, (Tch.); nokdva, (Pap. 
cp ML.) 
Pass, to cause to,—Nikariiva, (Tch.) 
Passace,—Nakaibé, (Tch.) 


| Passover,—Patranki, (Pap, M.) 
| Pastre,—Astriki, khomdr, (Teb.) 


Paste, of or belonging to,—Khomeriskoro, (Tch.) 
Paws,—Simmer, (Eng.) 
Pawn-BROKERS,—Simmery-mengré, (Eng 


| Pay, to,—Pesiiva, (Eng.); plasterer, (Bee Gip.); 


potiniva, (M.); pleiskeréva, pokiniva, 
(AM. 8) 

Peacercn,—Técho, (M.) 

Psa,—Khrikhil, (M. 7). 

Pear,—Ambril, (Tch., Psp. M.); harmé, hermé, 
(As. Teh.); ambrail, (M.); ambrol, (M. 7) 


| Pean-tTaee,—Ambrolin, (Tch., Pap. M.); ambruolin, 


(M.) 
méranklé, (M.) 
Pease,—Kanior, kaunor, (Eng.); aise (Teh.}; 

miizere, (M.) 

Pror, to,—Curundiva, (M. 7) 

Pret, to,—Choldva, (Tch.) 

Pestrence,—Pokita, ( M.) 

Pex ansuiPr,—Por-engri-pen, (Eng.) 

Pex-MasTen,—Por-engro, (Eng.) 

as horo, (pl.) horry, (Eng.); fénikn, 
f 


| Pessrwoate,—Horeworth, ( Eng.) 


Peoriy,—Sucti, (Eng.); noridu, (M.); them, 
(M. 8) 

Pepren,—Pipéri, (Tch.); kipér, kipéri, (M_) 

Perres-Taer,—Kipér, kipéri, (M.) 
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fay (a bird’s)—Kttrnia, (Teh.} 


Pencerve, to,—Prinzhaniiva, prinjaviva, (M.) 


_Purcerven, to ae ie (ML) 
Prruars,—Po 


‘Penton-_Gume, (Bag) jend, (Teh,, M. 7) 
Pexertratios,—Kamnicip, (Tch.); kamlioipé, 





kamnioipé, (Psp. M.) 


Pernsrrmmatios, he who is in,—Kamné, kamld, | 


(Tch.); kammno, (M. 7) 
Pensrration, to be in,—Kiimnioviva, (Tch.) 
Pensprae, to,—Kaniariva, khanieriva, (Tch.) 
Pesrie,—Pir, (M.) 

Perrrcoat,—Chofa, (Eng.} 
Pewrrn,—Mollanvis, (Eng-) 


Puitosornen,—Jinney-mengro, (Eng-) 


Puraicias,—Déaftora, {M.) 

Pursicrax, of or belonging to a,—Doftoriceka, 
QL) 

Prastax,—Astalo, bughlo, (Teh.); astalé, (Psp. M.) 

Pick rockurs, to,—Fakiva, (ang) 

Prcxep vrp,—Ghedind, (Tch.} 

Prervne,—lkona, (M.) 

Prece,—Kuttor, (Eng.); kotéir, (Tch.); ferim, 
“kotér, (M.); kotor, (M. 7) 

Piece, toad; —Kotoricd, (M.) 

Preces oF GoLD,—Polia, (Tch.); poli, (M. 8) 

Preece, to,—Chinkeriva, chingheriva, (Psp. M.}; 

chingeriiva, (M. 7); phusdva, (M. 8) 

Pro,—Baulo, (Eng.); balé (Tch.); balo, (M., M.7) 

Pia, of or belonging to,—Baland, baléngoro, 
(Teh.}. 

Pra, sucKinc,—Balisho, balishord, (MM) 

Piaeox,—Holub, (M-) 

Priav,—Beshavdd, (Teh. ) 

Pree (fish),—Shehika, (M.) 

Pru.am or A TuNT,—Bell, (Tch., M. 7) 

Pruiow,—Kurlo-mengri, (Eng-); sherin, (dim.) 
sheranors, (Tch.); sirank, (As. Teh.) 

Prepirs,—Bigones, (Eng.) 

Pinrotp,—Paniipen, (Eng-) 

Pixs,—Skunyes, ekunyor, sainyor, spinyor, (sing-) 
eskunyo, (Eng.); chingabar (Span. Gip-) 

Provs,—Lashé, ( M.) 

Prre,—Swegler, awingle, (Eng-) 

Prewtnes,—Krior, (Eng-) 

Pistou,—Pistilu, (M-) 

Pit,—Giiva, khar, (Psp. M.); groapa, (M.) 

Prreu,—Riécly, ( M,) 

Prrenen,—Koro, korn, (Eng.); burkin, (M.) 

Prrou-ronk,—Possey-mengri, (Eng-) 

Pury,—Bezth, (Psp. MM.) 

Purr, to,—Binuiliva, (M-) 

Pirvicss,—Bi-bukéngoro, (Tch.) 


 Prace,—Tan, (Eng.); birji, tan, (dim.) tanord, 


(Toh.}; tan, (Psp. M-); lok, than, (M.); 
than, (M. 5) | 
PLAdE, (distant),—Khindyemi, hindyemi, (Tch.) 


+ Puce to,—-Chivavn, chuviiva, (ing); femal 


(Tech); shuviva, tholiva, énképizariiva, 
: (M.); thovavd, (M. 8) 
Prace oneseL¥, to—Ashilva, (M.) 
Piacesta,—Chubé, (Teh.) 
| Piacve,—Kaenins-flipen, (Eng.); chima, (Tch.) 
| Part, to—Kuviva, khuviva, (Tch.); khuviva, 
(M. 7) 
PLAT oF #atm,—Chunr, churn, (Tch.) 
Patra, to undo,—Buruviva, (Tch. ) 
Puasxk,—Sanidi, (Tceh.); zopliida, (M.) 


Puate,—Chiro, (Eng.); chard, (Tech. Psp. M.); 


tiléle, (M.); charo, (M. 7) 


| Puarrer,—Skourdilla, (Eng.) 
Puay, to,—Kiliva, (Eng.); keldva, (Tch.); khelAva, 


gheliva, delabiva, kéliva, (M.) 
Puay, to cause to,—Kelaviva, kelghiariva, 
(Tch. ) 
PLAYER OF INSTRUMENTS,—Killi-mengro, (Eng. ); 
(Psp. M.); kelnd, (‘Teh.) 
Puease, to,—Chaliva, (M. 7) 
Piepor,—Simmer, ( Eng.) 
Puasty,—Dusta, dosta, (Eng.) 
Proven,—Puvvesti churi, (Eng.); panghiardo, 
| (Tch.); plign, (M.-) 
| Proven, to,—Arisariva, (M-) 
Provennn, to be,—Arisard’oviva, (M.) 
Puvex, to,—Kiddira, (Eng. ) 
Puivce,—T'ild, (M-) 
Pium,—Diriya durril, (Eng.); erik, killv, (Toh) ; 
heli, helon, (As. Teh.); porik, (M.); kilay, 
(Pap. M., M. 7); slivi, (M. 8) 


Pium-puppixG,—Dariya durrileskie gnyi, (Eng.) 


Puum-race,—Erikin, kilavin, (Tch.); kilavin, 
(Pap. M., M. 7) 

Piuxprn,—Hetavira, (Eng.) 

Pocxet,—Putsi, (Eng.); bahka, jébba, (Tch.); 
pusit'l, pisetf, (M.); posit, (MM. 8) 

Pocxet-nook,—Putai-il, (Eng.) 

Porwr,—Agor, (loc.) agor’, (abl) agoril, (Tech.); 
agdr, (M. 7) 

Potstep,—Askucnmi, (M.) 

Porgox,—Drab, drav, (Eng-) 

Poson-Moxoen,—Drab-engro, drav-engro, (Eng.) 

Porson, to,—Draldva, (Eng.) 

Po.e,—Berand, (M. 7) 

Porrcemax,—Hok-hornie-mush, ( Eng.) 

PoMEGRANATE,—Daniv, (tree) daravin, (Psp. M.) 


| Poxp,—Yazo, yiau, tu, (M,) 


Poot,—Yazeru, (M.) 

Poor,—(maac.) Choredo, (fem.) choredi, choro, 
choveno, (fem.) choveni, (Eng-); chord, 
(Teh.}; choni, (As. Tch.); chororo, (Span. 
Gip.); chord, chord, (ML); chore, gero, 
(M. 7); choro, (Psp. M.) 

Poor, to become,—Chénoviva, (Tch:}; choran- 
ovava, (M.) 
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Poox Satahied Fueors: (Eng.) 

Poor tire tHixG,—Chorori, (Tch.) 
PorLar,—Plipu, (M.) 

Porry,— Miko, miku, (M.) 
Porry-nLossom,— Rizha-miko, (41.) 
Poun,—Banlie-mas, (Eng.) 
Portion,—Bazin, (Tch.) 
Posttionx,—Stan, (M. 8) 
Possrmie,—Astis, (Eng.); shay, (M, §) 
Post,— Kilo, (M. 7) 

Postrenton,—Bul, (Eng.}; val, bul, (Tch., M. 8) 


Por,—Pirry, koro, koru, (Eng-); piri, (dim.) pirort, | 


takhtéi, (Toh.); pirt, (M.); | 
piri, (M. 8) 
Pots, one who makes or selle,—Piriéngoro, (Tch.) 
Pot, chamber,—Kuathy'ki, khendiardé, (Tch.} 
Potato,—Pov-engro, (Eng.); haiva sev, (As. 
Teh.) 


Potato, of or belonging to,—Pov-engreskoe, 
(Eng.) 

Porrer,—Koro-mengro, | Eng.) 

Potxp,—Pandipen, ( Eng.) 

Pounxpep,—Pandlo, | Eng.) 

PounD stTexLino, a,—Bar, bas, base, (Eng-.); har: 
(Span. Gip.); bar, (Hun, Gip.) 

Povr, to,—Choriva, déruifiva, dérumariva, shu- 
viva, (M.); choriiva, (M. 7) 

Povurty,—Choriness, (Eng.); choripé, (Tech.) 

Powrn,—Mindin, (M.); sila; (M. 8) 

Pratse, to,—Léudiiva, (M.); ushariva, ashariva, 
(Toh, M. 8); oehariiva, (Pap. M.) 

Paatse onesenr, to,—Léudieard'oviiva, (M.) 

Pratse,—Usharibé, (Tch.) 


Paar, to,—Moliskeriva, moliserfiva, (Tch.); poftii- 


vu, poftisariiva, (M.) 
Prarer, the Lord’s,—Ochenishn, ( M. } 
Preonancy,—Kabnioibt, kamnioibé, (Tch.) 
Paronant,—-Kambori, kambri, (Eng.); kabni, 
kamni, (Tch.); kamni, (Psp, M., M.) 
Paeranre, to,—Pornisard'oviva, ({M.) 
Presenves,—Goshald, (Tch.); potrivka, (M.) 
Preas,—Bifcha, (Toh.) 
Paess, to,—Spidiva, (M.) 


PRETENDED GOLD nings,—Fashono wangustis, | 


( Eng.) } 
Prerry,—Sukir, shukir, (dim.) sukarord, (Tch.); | 


bakyz, pakézi, (As, Tch.) 
Patoxetes,—Busenis, busnior, (Eng.) 
Puist,—Rashi, (Eng-); rashii, (Tch.); 
rashay, (M.); rashay, (M. 8): rashfi, 
(Pep. M.) 
Przest, wife of a,—Rashani, (Tch.) 
Paince,—Via, voyerida, (M.) 
Patson,—Staripen, pandipen, \Eng.); damla, 
kotésh, kotéa, (Tch.); phandaipt, (M.) 
Palsoxen,—Storvy, staro-mengro, (Eng.); damia- 
koro, (Tch.) 


kuchi, (M. 7); 
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Paran,—Asteriba: (Teh.) 

Proctiatm, to,—Koriva, {Eng.). 
Paoruieate,—Bléstamito, (M.) - 
Prorit,—Koshtipen, (Eng.) 


| Paortt, to get,—Leliva kappi, (Eng.) - 
| Proor,—Priba, (M.) 
| Paor,—Pikald, (Pep. M.) 


Paorenty,—T'em, zhalti, (M.) 

Prosreerry,—Bakht, (Tch.) 

Paostrrvre,—Lubni, pirianf, lumni, noblf, rnblf, 
kelavdl, (Toh.); karvé, (M.); lubni, (M. 8); 
See Haaor. 

Paove, to,—Mucuisard’oviiva, (M.) 

FROvRA B= Loventats (M,) 

Province,—Dis, (Tch.) 

Pavcpest,—God'avér, godavér, (M.) 

Prouxe,—Apirnes, (Tch.) 

Punic, (adj.)—Temé@skoro, (Teh.) 


| Posiic tovse,—Kitchema, (Eng.) _ 


Puppine,—Gai, gayi, (Eng-}; golli, (Span. Gip.) 
(Tch.); cérdiva, t&réidva, (M.); cidfiva, 
ant (M. 7); tradiiva, trdiva, vardva, 
(M. 8) 

Poiiep orr, to be,—Shindoviiva, (M.) a 

Puiprt,—Rashieskey rokkring tan, ( Eng.) 

Pomrxutx,—Gudlo dudim, (Tch ) 


| Porcuase,—Kinnipen, (Eng.) 
| Poncrastna-pay,—Kinnipen:-divvus, (Eng.) 


Punse,—Kissch, kisai, putai, (Eng.); kist, panli, 
banli, (Toh.); kisi, (M. 7) 

Porstatn,—Trivla, (Tch.) 

Ponsven,—Plastra-mengro, , Eng.) 

Poavient,—Pumbali, (Tch.) 

Pva,—Pumb, (Tch.); rimi, (As. Teb.); 
(Mf. 8) 

Puss, to,—Shuviva, (M.) 

Pot, to,—OChiviva, chivaviiva, (Eng.); shuviva, 
thofiva, (Mf.) 

Pet ox, to,—Emprizhurisariva, (M.) 

Pot tx onpin, to,—Anaskerizava, (Tch.) 


Pot THE HORSES TO, to,—Enzhugisariva, (Mf. 
Por pows, to,—Biiva, (Tch.} 


phumb, 


Q 


Quannen, to—Chingiva, (Eng. ) 


| Quaat measur4r,—Binica, (M.) 
popa, | Quens,—Dakaral, kralicha, (‘Teh.) 


Qurstiox,—Puchibé, (Tch.) 

Quick,—Sig, (Eng.); sing’, (Span. Gip.}; sigd, 
sing®, turd, (Tch.); repeddish, (M.}; yito, 

4 (M. 7); ee M., M. 8) 

UICKLY,—Ségo, , Boze, 

Quick NEss,—Sigoibé, is oe 

QoretT,—Molkom, (M.) 

Quixce,—Haiva, (As. Teh.) 


























RArLnoa CARAIAGE,—Yag-vardo, (Eng. ) 
Teh); breshino, (Hun. Gip.); bréshénd, 


bréshén, (M.); brushindd, burahin, (Pap. 
M.}; brishin, (M.) 
Rats, it—Déla, (Psp. M.) 


pie rea (Eng.); brishindéskoro, 
Ratse, to—Tardiva, tardriva, (Eng); lzdava, 











fiaxe,—Lokani, (Th ) 

Rake vp, to,—Répézéeard’oviva, (M.) 

Ram, like a,—Berbechiodks, (M.) 

Ransom, to—Kiniva aley, (Eng.) 

Rat,—Kermusi, mishiikos, mushiikos, muss, 
mushd, missos, (Tch.); mushk, (As. 
Tch.); (pl. ace.) guzanonén, (M.); kermu- 
a0, (MM. 7); musho, (M, 8) 


| Ravex,—Chéord; (pl.) kdrbi, (M.) 
| Ravise,—Lin, ilim, (Tch.); lohu, (M.) 


Reacu, to,—Argafiva, Ava, énzariva, (M.): 
khudava, (M. 7); resiiva, (Teh. M. 8) 

Reap, to,—Deliva-oprey, (Eng.) ; drabariva, chi- 
tisardiva, (M.); draburdva, (M. 7) 

Reapy,—Gita, (M.) 

Reasox,—Géndu, (M.) 

Recrox, to—Giniva, (Eng.) 

ReckoNinc,—Ginnipen, (Eng.); nfimér, nimero, 
numerd, sima, (M.) 

Rep,—Lollo, lullo, (Eng.); lold, (Tch.); lohori, 
lohri, (Ag. Teh.) ; loli, (M.. M. 8, Psp. M., 





(Tch., M. 8) Rep, to become,—Lolioviva, (Tch.); lol’oviva, (M.) 
Rarsep, to be,—Lazdiniovava, (Toh.) Rep cLoax,—Lolli plaishta, (Eng) | 
pas SP (Teh., Pep, M.); chamik, (Tch.) | Repo nennitxe,—Lollo matcho, (Eng.) 


SANSKRIT NAME OF BYANA, 

I have published (ante, Vol. XIV. p. Sf.) two 
epigraphical instances in which the ancient Sans- 
krit name of By And, the chief town of the 
Byini Tahsil or Sub-Division of the Bharatpur 
State in RAjputind, is given aa Sripatha. 

A third imstance is now available in another 
Byind inscription, of which General Cunningham 
has given a lithograph in Archeol. Surv. Ind. 
Vol. XX, Pl. xvii. No. 2 (see also id. p. 65), and 
which commences— 

Om tl Siddhik |) Sarbvat 1503 varahé Achidha 
va di 9 Sanau ding éri-Sripathiyid, ko. 

I notice that, at page 61 of the same volume, 
General Cunningham givea the ancient name of 
the town os Pathayimpuri, and adds—“ This 


“T believe to have been the original name of the | 


“place, and also of the present name of Bayina, 
“For, by the simple clision of the th, Payimpuri, 
“or Bayinpur, might easily be shortened to 
Bayins.” It seems sufficient to add here that no 


such name Pathayimpuri ever existed; it ia 


simply a mistake originating in » total misunder- 
standing of the locative case ért-Sripathdyds, 
puri, “at the glorious city of Sripat ha,” in line 
6 of the Byin4 inscription edited by me (ante, 
Vol. XIV. p. 10) 

J. F. Freer. 


23rd March 1886. 





DR. PETERSON'S EDITION OF THE 
SUBHASHITAVALI OF VALLABHADEVA. 

I came across this book a short time ago at a 
friend’s house; and looked into it because, though 
not myself a Sanskrit scholar, I take sufficient 
interest in the subject ta be able to read with 
pleasure, and, I trust, with profit, prefaces of and 
introductions to such works as this. 

In the present instance the Preface consists of 
pp: i, to ix, Pages i. and ij. on which the learned 
Professor describes how he has compiled and col- 
lated the present work, and how he acquired bis 
condjutor, are interesting. But from this point 
onward there is much in respect of which he has 
laid himself open to serious misapprehension, not 
to say blame, 

On p. ui. he joins issue with Fitz-Edward Hall as 
to the proper estimate to be formed of Subandhu 
and “his fellow Asinties,” and concludes with the 
following appeal:—"“It ig enough to ask the 
reader tf he finds it diffieult to recognize, in the 
verses that follow, the ‘touch of nature’ Here 
follow a considerable number of passages selected 
from the extracts forming this volume, which are 
ingeniously compared with paksagea taken from 
works in other languages. 

Now, whaterer may be the advantage, and 1 
personally can see none, of secking identic phrasea 


| in worka of authors separated in time by many 


years and in distance by many thousands of miles, 
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it mast, L think, be ‘samitted that mere identity 
of form doca not predicate identity of essence. 
If, however, Professor Peterson, or any one elae, 
derives either profit or pleasure from wanderimg 
through such o literary puzzledom, he is fully | 
entitled to enjoy his fancy, #o long aa he does | 
so in private, or, in public, confines himself to. 
profane authors. 

But, in the name of Christianity and of good 
taste, I feel bound to protest most strongly 
against the use, for such purposes, of passages 

My friend gave me literal translations of several 
of the passages referred to on pp. vi to ix. of 
the Preface; and it is certainly only by a con- 
siderable stretch of the imagination that Dr. | 
Peterson's etherealized adaptations can be found 
in the Sanskrit originals, ~ 

To two paseages I would particularly invite 
attention. In No, 3487, on p. vil., in the bald worda 
“ Worship to Siva,” Dr. Peterson finds a prototype 
for the opening petition of our Lord's Prayer. I 
would merely ask him, Does he consider such a 


comparison to be in accordance with propriety | 


and good taste? Can he find “any real point of 
eimilarity between the purely heathen Siva of 
Hindu mythology, and the Almighty Father of 
our Christian Religion? No. 3509, om p. Vill. is 
another glaring instance of bad taste. It is a 
complete puzzle to me how any one can possibly 
identify the mythical nectar of the Hindus with 
the Water of Life, promised by Our Saviour, and’ 
#0 can find, in the rest of the verse, any analogy 
to the aublime scene between the dying Christ 
and the penitent thief, 

Possibly such comparisons might bo necessary, 





pal evan Si teccastae, ane” 


dogmas of Hinduism are compared with the 


theology of Christianity. But, in a book which 
is destined to be a mere text-book for immature 
sehoolboya and irreverent undergraduates, it 
would have been in better taste had Professor 
Peterson sought for his analogous passages 
I élaewhere than in the sacred writings of the 
Christian religion. 

It is often charged against as foreigners in 
India, that we do too little to impress the Natives 
with any idea that we really believe in the Chris- 
tian religion. ‘This negative charge is too often 
well enstained. But I would ask, Is it necessary 
to add to our sin of omission that of commission ? 

This work is brought out under the auspices 
and at the expense of Government. Doca our 
Government, which is nominally a Christian one, 
exercise any censorship over its educational pub- - 
lications ? Does it do anything to prevent our 
English Bible from being debased into a common 
school primer, and thereby becoming “a byword 
among the heathen, a shaking of the head among 
the people ?” When works, with Prefaces of this 
nature, are issued under official sanction, it ia 
surely time that Government should intervene. 

Dr. Peterson will, I trust, not be altogether 
displeased that he has “drawn a critio’s fire” on 
this part of his work. arc BB fo daa ony 
tains a great admiration for his high sbilit 
I would aak him in the name of good taste, if on 
ho higher grounds, to cancel pp. vi. to ix. and 
illustration No. 1039 of his Preface in all future 
editions, of which I hope there may be many. 

G. MC. 





20th May 1886. 


BOOK NOTICES, 


THe Scstasmitavan of VALLARHADETA. Bombay 
Banalcrit Sertes ; dis oO. Edited by Professor Perve 
Pernneox, B.A., and Pandit Duncarnasapa, Son 
of Pandit Vajralala. Bombay; Education Soalety's 
Press. 1585, Svo. pp. ix., Mb, 123, and 104. 


The thirticth number of the Bombay Sanskrit | 


Beries brings, in the edition of Vallabhadéva's 
Subhdshitdvali and ite accompaniments, most 
important contributions to the history of classical 
Sanakrit poetry. When I first found this work 
In Kaémir, which through a mistaken confidence 
in some interpolated passages I attributed to 
Brivara, it struck me at once that a book had 
come to light which if explored by a competent 





hand, would yield results as interesting for the | 


etudent of classical Sanakrit aa those gained by 
Professor Aufrecht from Sirmgadhara'’s extensive 
Paddhatt. Want of leisure prevented me, however, 
from doing more than expressing this view. 





“a “= = 





Later on, the MSS. which I had acquired were 
gent to Professor Anufrecht, who in an article 
on the work, published in Professor Weber's 
Tadische Studien, corrected my mistake concern. 
ing ita suthor, and gave some extracta from it. 


In the course of his search for Sanskrit MSS. 


Dr. Peterson found two more and, it would seem, 
better copies. He has now given us, in conjunction 
with Pandit Durgapranada of Jaipur, an edition 
which certainly will be most useful, nay indispens- 
able, to every Sanskritist, both for the eritical 


restoration of many classical texts and for the 


study of the history of classical poetry, 

The text of Vallabha’s Anthology is made 
up of 3527 quotations, culled from the compo. 
sitions of between three and four hundred different 
poeta. The Editors have not only duly numbered 
each verse, but have added an alphabetical List 











Subhas 


names of the authors have been arranged alpha- 
tically in the Introduction; and under each 
name the Praftkas of the verses, marked with it, 
have been shown once more. A good deal of 

teresting i ion has been added from 
other sources, especially from various articles by 
Professor Anfrecht, published in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society, 








This list of pocts shews that Vallabhadéva, 


who was a Kaémirian, has chiefly drawn on the 
literature of his native country and of the 


northern half of Indin. Some famous southern | 
pocts, such na Dandin, are neglocted, probably 


beeause their works were as little known to 
Vallabhadéva as to his countrymen of the present 
day. More curious ia the omission of the great 
Paramfira Bhéjn of Dhird, whose less famous 
aang ar Arjunadéva (Intr. p. 5), haa received 

| Tho list aleo shows, as the Editors 





point out (Inte . p. 11), that the author of the 
val i eannot be placed earlier than in 
the Gok Wel Gn aoe century A.D. For | 





he quotes: Jénaritja, the author of the Rujidvali, 
and y of Zainnlibuddin of Kaintr. 
Want 6f space makes it imposible for me to 
notipe cm the numerons interesting and important 
contained in the Introduction. Ent I 
Sreneh aia from calling attention to some 
among them as well as to some passages where I 
differ from the Editors. Under Kulliddsa-Mitghan 





(p, 23) the Editors expreas the opinion that this _ 


signatore, which is appended to verse 3340, goes 
to show that a Kilidisa and Macha wrote at least 
ona joint poem, Without wishing to dispute the 
possilility of this interpretation, I cannot but 


-pomt ont that the signature may have a very 


different meaning. It may indicate nothing more 
than that the same verse occurred in otherwise 
independent compositions of a Kiilidisa and of 
Migha. Plagiarism is not unknown in India. 
Tn legal literature phrases analogons to the above 
signature, such as afrdpi Monu-Déralan or 
atha Manu- Vasishthan, refer to identical veraea 
in the Separate Smritia of Manu, Divala ond 
Vasishtha, while atha Senkha-Lithifau indicates 
the reputed joint composition of the two sages 


Nikmed, 


Under Kumiradiaa fp. 25), we have besides the 
verse from the Auchilyarichdrachdrchd, which 


contains the pida quoted in the Mahddhdshya, | 


the very interesting information, attributed to a 
Réjasékhara, that Kumiradisa wrote a pocm 
entitled Jinaktherana, after the composition of 
(RAlidiisa’s) Raghuvavita. This new information 


ia, I think, extremely important. It probably 


) eal Mad ake tar ae the extracts, 
and valuuble critical and explanatory notes, The 





will jaar tay: to solve the difficulties, which 
the agreement of the end of KuméAraddaa'a verse 
with the quotation in the Mahdbhdehya has, 
raised. This solution, I think, will not confirm the 


suspicions, expressed by Dr. Peterson and others, 
against the antiquity of the Mahdbhdehyn. 


Eventually, I believe, we shall find thot 


Kumiiradisa is not quoted by Pataiijali, but 
that ho has taken the fourth pada of hia verse 
from the Bhdihya and has treated it like a 
ealiaayh. 

The list of Kshéméndra's works (p.- 27-25) 
requires some additions; see 8. Lévy, Jowrnal 
Asiatique, Nov..Dee, 1885, p. 309, 

Under Panini, the editors give a résumé of sll 
that is known aa yet regarding the poet Panini, 
and a recapitulation of the arguments tending to 
prove his identity with the grammarian. There 
ean be no donbt that the later Hindus have 
believed im this identity. I cannot say that I 


| am prepared to assert that they must be wrong. 


I see nothing unreasonable in Dr. Peterson's 
supposition that Pinini may hare used, in 
obedience to the usage of the poets of his day, 


| grainmatical forma which hia grammar sanctions 


“chhandasi.” Nor can I believe that, if the 
grammarian Panini did write a Kavya, he must, 


| for that reason, ba sopposed to have Hved in the 


fourth or fifth Century A.D. The Kirya literature, 
and the rules of the Alamhblradistra, are, in my 
opinion, much older than is commonly asserted. 


| One of the points, hitherto left out of considern- 


tion, is the character of some old inscriptions. 
The description of king SAtakarhni in the great 
Niisik macription (Archool, Surc. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 106, No. 18) reads very much like no 
passage from Bains. It evidently has been com. 
posed by a man acquainted with the roles of the 
Alakiirasistra, and with a literature based on it. 


Yet this document belongs, according to those 
who place it latest, to the firat half of the second 


century A.D.; in my opinion, to the beginnine 
of the firat. Considering all things, I am in- 
clined to say regarding the Panini question, with 
Dr. Peterson,—" Let na then wait.” 

Rajasikhara, the dramatist (pp. 100-109), is now 
pushed back to the middle of the eighth 
century A.D. One of the arguments pnt for- 
ward by the Editors I would no longer use, I 
think that it is bazardona to maintain the 
identity of Kehirasvimin, the Commentator of 
the Amarakisha, with Kahira, the teacher of 
Jaydpida (not Jayasinhha, av the Editors say), Lf 
the second argument, the statement that king 
Mahendrapilan who was reigning in 761, was 
Rajasékhara‘'s-pupil, is based on the data of the 
Dighwi-Dubauli Plate published by Mr, Fluct 
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(ante, Vol. XV. p. 107), I think that it requires | 
further corroboration. A Mahtndrapiila may 
have reigned at Kanauj in 761 A. D.; but it has 
not been shown that this king was Bijnsékharn’ * 
Nirbhaya-Mahéndraplila, the father of Mah{péla. 
According to the inscription the sons of Mahén- 
drapila were Bhija I. and Vindyakapdla. 

With respect to Rudrata and Ruyyaka Prof. 
Pichel’s new publication “ Rudrata’s Sriigdrati- 
lakaand Ruyyaka's Sahyidayalila” must be oom 
pared. Dr. Peterson gains one victory over 
me. Ruyyoka waa certainly also called Ruchaka, a 
point which I doubted in my view of his Second 

In conclusion, 1 must add that the volume has. 
been most appropriately dedicated to Professor 
Anfrecht, who has first shown the great import- 
ance of the Sanskrit Anthologies. I must also 
express the wish that fature numbers of the 
Bomlay Sanskrit Series may bring equally 
bundy editions of some of the other unprinted 
Anthologiss. 

G. BYALEr. 

I had myself drafted a notice of the above- 
mentioned hook, but have very gladly substituted 
the one received from Dr, Buhler’ In doing so, 


however, there is ome feature in the book, not | 


touched upon by him, as to which I feel myself 
bound to make some remarks, 

I refer to the nature of the Preface. It is m- 
necessary for me to aay much, ss 1 have given 
insertion above tom letter which shows how the 
matter atrikes an mdependent observer. But I 
will add, that I agree emphatically with what the 
writer of that letter has said, and consider it o 
mutter for, to say the least, extreme regret, that 
the Scriptural comparisons referred to should 
have heen introduced. Lf the sumilarities that are 
presented could be shewn to exist in reality,— 
I mean apart from the glamour that is thrown 
over the Sanskrit texte by Dr, Peterson's poetical 
imagination and skill in free translation,—they 
might form an interesting topic for treatment 


it a separate special paper or pamphlet. But, 


in o book like this, which is not concerned, 


in the most remote degree with the subject of 
Comparative Religion, and is only an ordinary 
educational text-book that will be used principally 
in Hindu Schools and Colleges, they ore entirely 
out of place, and should not have been introduced. 
It is to be hoped that in fnture editions they will 


be expunged, both from the Preface and from — 
the Notes (see, for instance, the Notes to Extracts | 


17, 22, and 235.) 
J. F. Foeer. 
13th June 1856. 
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of Muyilipur, 


Toe Sacurn 9 Kena « oF Wannooeis Misacavaks 


‘by the Rey, G. U. Porg,D.D, London: Allen & Co. 
One of the most interesting works on things 


Indian is about to be produced by W. H. Allen 
—& Co. the well-known firm of oriental publishers, 
from the pen of Dr. Pope, already so favourably 





known for-his studies in the Tumi] language. The 
Kurral is not only the first work in ite own 
language, but, as “one of the highest and purest 
expressions of human thought,” has alzo an interest 
far beyond the ten millions of speakers of Tamil. 
It ia therefore on event of some importance when 
a scholar entitled to speak with such authority ax 
Dr. Pope undertakes to bring it once more before 
the European public. 

The form in which it is to be given is that of a 
carefully revised text, accompanied with a metrical 
version in English, ee eetee. aes and 
complete Lexicon and Concordance, In order also 
to make the work as valuable aa " possible, the 
Latin version of Beschi and the renderings of 
Ellis are to be added, On the whole, the form of 
the book is somewhat didactic, and it is indeed an 
introduction to the poetical dialect of Tamil” But 





the versified renderings of the original couplets will 


make it a book that the student of Indian thought 
will do well to sind y on that account alone. T would 
suggest the separate publication of the transla- 
tion as a work of pure literature and one of no 
amall interest withal. In its present form the book 
ia one rather for the scholar than the general 
reader. 

A work like this haa, of course, been a long while 
on the stocks, and apecimens of its style were 
publiahed in this Journal as long ago as 1573-31 
(Vols. VIL. to X:}: but it must be understood 
that it will now be published in a far completer 
form than in those early specimens, 


Tt is characteristic of an Indisn book that it~ 


should be without date and anonymous, and the 
Kurrat of Tiruvalluvar is no exception to the rule. 
It is in fact nameless as well anonymous, for 


Kerra! really means nothing but ‘couplet,’ ond 


Tirnvalluvar is a mere title of the priestly teachers 
of the lowly Parrayas (Pariahs) of Madras. Of 
the author nothing is really known except that he 
was a weaver and lived at Mayilipur, that suburb 
of Madras Town renowned throughout the 
Christian world as 8. Thomé, one of the earliest 
sites of Christianity in India, From this ancient 
Christian village came one of the grandest pro- 
ductions of man’s brain, much of which bears so 
strong a resemblance in thought to the Sermon on 
the Mount. It has accordingly been argued ere 
this, with much show of probability, that the teach- 
ing of the Gospel influenced the nameless weaver 


I would, however, deprecate too 
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Seek cee Feng NE ce Oi ac ond Tpke 
ciently indicate my reasons by drawing atten- 
tion to the Buddhist Kiuddaka-Patha, which so 
clearly reflects the same doctrines. 

The Kurral is divided into three books, Virtue, 
Wealth, and Love; and these again, leaving out the 
introduction, into § sections and 129 sub-divisions, 
embracing really in aseriea of short stanzas the 
whole ethics of the daily life, not of any particular 
race or people, but of mankind generally ; though im 





a truly Indian fashion the last book docs not treat 
of ‘love’ in-a spiritual sense, brt as hima, i.e. | 
sensual love. In ite own land the AKuwurral owes | 
its popularity as much to the hoauty of ita ver-— 


sification a4 to its morality, but it is its breadth of 
view and ite speaking to the heart of man that 


must make it a favourite with the world at large; 


and it is undoubtedly these qualities which have 
made all seets of Hindus in Madras claim the 
author as their own, just as Hindu and Muham.- 

madan in Northern India alike claimed that other 
great eclectic weaver, the medimval reformer, 
Kabir, feeling that he spoke not to any sect, not 
to any form of religion even, but to the whole of 


mankind. As regards the Kurral it has so sunk | 


into the hearts of the Tamil people, and so cap- 
tivated their fancy, that, though composed ao long 
ago (say between S00 and 1000 ATP), they have pre- 
served it almoat intact, repeating it with an infinite 
variety of commentary indeed, but with a nearly 
identical textualreading. In thia respect it affords 
u great contrast to the great popular ethical poem 
of the North, for the Aubir-Sdagare vary as the 

Ellipsis rules over Tamil poetry, and to such an 
extent is thia the case that the poetical dialect is 
u thing apart in the language. To this dialect as 
exhibited in the pure unadulterated diction of the 
Kurral, a complete introduction ia to be given in 
the grammatical remarks, vocabulary and concor- 


dance which Dr. Pope will attach to his version. | 


In better hands this part of the subject could not 


be left. F 
R. C. Tempe. 





A Compreenituat of Tue Castes ayo Tume|s found in 
iain, By E E. J. IETS, B.¢.8,. Bombay : Education 


This work covers the whole of India, for it 


includes the important item of the Native States, — 


and the information contained in it is of the 
latest, being based on the Census of 1351. 

In his introduction to this very useful and clear 
compilation, the author rightly saya that “ the 
aubject as a whole has indeed been a mighty 
maze without a plan,” and in the six seta of 


tables, which comprise his Compendium, he 





has eadvavoused to supply a bird's. oye Sylow of 


| the entire system of the Castea and Tribes of 


India, so far as strength and distribution are 
concerned, 

Difficulties, however, soon met him as he pro- 
ceedial with his task, for the completeness of the 
various Census Returns in this respect differ 
enormously. For instance, in Madras minutences 
was overdone, while in the North-West Provinces 
whole castes were omitted from the category. 
Identification, too, can have been no slight task, 
what with variations in the matter of translitera- 
tion and indeed of actual vernacular spelling anid 
prounnciation of caste names, and the ignorance 
of compiling clerks and census enumerators, 
which ‘made havoc’ with many names. Then 
again, castes which hare wandered have found 
scparate appellations in many places, leading to 
host of synonyms by no means easy of detec- 
tion. The sub-division of castes, too, is a 


hard nut to crack, and far from being free 


from controversy, however conscientiously it ix 
tackled. 

An enumeration of Mr, Kitts" “ Liste” will best 
show how he has endearoured to bring out the main 
facts of the Indian castes as evidenced by numbers 
and collocation. List I. contains the important 
castea—i.e. those that number 1,000 and upwards 
or which are found in more than one Province or 
Native State. List IL. contains the small castes, 
and includes those best to be described as the 
converse of those entered in List I. List DIT. 
shows the synonyms and sub-divisions of the large 
castes, and List IV. gives them in the order of 
numerical strength. List ¥. gives the occupations 
of the great costes. And List VIL is very im- 
portant as showing all those that number over 


100,000 and their strength whenever they exceed 


25,000 in any district, and also as showing the per- 
eentage of each caste in any district where it 
forma moré than 10 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. 

lt will be seen that these lists are valuable, not 
only to the ¢thnological investigator, but also to 


the politician, if such a term can be applied to 
those who, in India, have the government of the 


country in ther hands, 

Three indices are supplied, (i) to Lista I., IT. and 
IT1. ; (ii) to Lists IV. and V.; and (ii) to List VI. 
and the Lists themselves are so printed as to bring 
out the facts they rofer to as clearly as possible. 
On the whole, we have no hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Kitts is to be heartily congratulated in having 
produced a work which will be of material benefit 
to all persons interested in the Ethnography of 
India, and which bas materially advanced that 
etudy, 
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rae Anpaman Taaxnuns, by E.H. Mas, Assistant | 
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: The Andaman Islanders are to be congratulated | 





on having so indefatigable and capable an officer 
7 Man placed over 
sg ra PR them a place in the list of 
nationalities, o kind office they are badly in want 
of for these poor maked savages are, 88 ia the 
fate of all such, fast disappearing from off the face 
of the earth before the march of European civili- 
ention. . ~ 
There is a special interest attaching to the 


Andamanese. They are a race of coal black | 


pigmies, with woolly hair, consisting of nine tribes 
closely allied ethnologically and speaking mint 


languages, differing altogether from euch other | 


as such, but of an obviously scree? ones 

hilologically speaking. Ethnologicall y they have, 
nike all true’ races,peculiarities of physical struc. 
ture proper to themselves, and philologically their 
hw is a special one, showing relationship to 
no other, They thus stand apart in the world, as 
it were, and form to the anthropologist a subject 


of extraordinary Interest. 


‘fr. Man’s work ia an exhanative study of these 


tribes conducted with scientific accuracy of in- 


whole subject of ethnological research, and oon. 
sists of a series of notes on nearly every concely- 
able point that can be studied with a view to a 
proper understanding of a sauvage race. It is 
divided into three parts, which may be roughly 
said to deal with the development of the Andama- 
nese physically, mentally and socially. The work 
for esay cross reference in divided off imto 
paragraphs, but the index refers to the pages, and 
it is accompanied by many plates, mostly per- 
manent reproductions of Mr. Man's own photo- 


graphs. It is farther enriched by a Report of | 
Researches into the Language of the South 


Andaman Islands, taken as a model of the whole 
group, by Mr: A.J. Ellis, F.2S., late President of 
the Philological Society, in which its peculiarities 
are well exhibited. These are that the opposite 
principles of attifixed ond prefixed grammatical 
affixes ore bofh in full. nse,—a phenomenon 
npparently confined to this croup,—and the ex- 


pression of pronominal adjectives by prefixes,— 


» principle nowhere: else so fully developed. 
Otherwise the language is agglatinative, following 
the principles eammon to that class, 

The above ia bat an inrperfect sketch of this 
remarkable work, which ia not only a model of 
anthropological research, but also of unusual 
interest. 
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more attention is paid to the Vedic langunag thas 


literatare : and several exclusively Vedic chresto- 
mathies have of late appeared, to be used as 


Jed the way in 1874: the texta selected by him 
(from the Rigeéda only) are accompanied by foot- 


notes andagloasary. Professor Windisch brought 
out, in 1883, twelve Rigeéda hymns with Sdyana’s 
ommentary and a glossary to it, with a view to 
of interpreting the Véda, Anyone who has 
grappled with the peculiar difficulties which the 
method and diction of the commentators present 
to the learner, will be able to appreciate the services 
| or ano guide on that 
rigged path, The moat recent manual is the 
Fedachrestomathie hy Professor A. Hillebrandt, 
of Breslau, which gives not only 30 hymna, or 
portions of hymna, of the Higréda, but also 
twelve taken from the dfharvavéda, passages from 
Aitaréya-Bradhmanas, ond a 








the peepeneaes } 
| * | chapter from the Chandégya-Upanishad, with the 
quiry and eyatematic care. It ranges over the | 





neceasary complement of a full glossary. The 


| editor, who has for many years almost exclusively 
| been engaged on Vedic research, and is now 


bringing out, in the Bibliotheca Indica, an edition 
of the Siu thdyana-Srautasyfra, has already made 
hia mark by several valuable monographs on 
Vedic mythology ond ritnal (om the goddess 
Aditi, 1876; on Varuna and Mitra, 1877; on the 
new and fall moon sacrifices of the ancient 
Hindns, 1880). We hope to meet him again ina 
field of Indinn scholarship which he has been | 
cultivating with euch zeal and signal success. 





Seves Geawmane or THe Diatecr and Screma.ects 
or tre Ermaant Lawovagr. Part V. tha Sonth 
Maithili Dialect. By G. A. Gnuirnsox, 6.0.5. 
Caloutta; Seorctariat Presa, 

The firat four of these Grammars were reviewod 
at length in our last volume by Mr. Beames, and 
it is enflicient now to welcome the izene of the 
fifth. The South Maithili Dialect comprises the 
speech about South DarbhangA, North Mungér and 
the Midhepurt Sub-Division of Bhigalpur. The 
grammar before us is compiled with the aame 
minuteness and the same care that has ao dis- 
tinguished ite predecessors. The language differs 
from that of Northern Muithill by ita more flexible 
form anil more convenient phonetic develop- 
ment. | 
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THE HISTORY AND DATE OF MII 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., M.B.A.5., C.LE. 


CYTE of the most important dates in early 
“Indian history, is that of king Mihira- 
kula, the son of the well-known Téramina of 





the inseription onthe Boar at Eran in the Central 
Provinces. The importance of it is two-fold, 


Tn the first place, os it is a generally accepted | 
fact that he was a persecutor of the Buddhists | 


atthe time when the patriarch Simha was 


killed, his date should give us a very satisfac- | 
tory means of testing the acenracy of the 


Chinese accounts of that period, And in the 
second place, as, after his Indian career, he 
became king of Kasmir, it should give us also 
avery safe starting-point for the adjustment, 
backwards and forwards, of the chronology of 
the early kings of that country, as recorded in 
the Rdjataranigini, 


Until a recent discovery was made, his name, 


50 farasepigraphical records go, was preserved 
for us only in the Gwilior inscription, dis- 
eovered by General Cunningham,’ which, 
after the mention of Téramana in line Sf. 
proceeds— 
Tasy=‘ditn-kula-kirttoh 
putri=tala-vikramah patih prithyyah | 
Mihirakul-éti-khyité- 
bhaigd yah Pasupatimw—— | 

“OF him, the fame of whose family has 
risen high, the son (is) he, of unequalled 
prowess, the lord of the earth, who is renowned 
under the name of Mihirakula, (and) who, 
(himeelf) unbroken, [brake the power of] 
Pasupati.”” Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, who 
originally édited this inscription, had read the 
verso somewhat differently, and translated— 
“Toto him, of the renowned race, was born a 
son of unrivalled prowess, uamed Pasnpati, the 
lord of the earth, and the most distinguished 
of the solar race.” This, which has remained 
the diadant reading and translation up to 
the present time, led to the inscription bemg 





always quoted as one of Pasupati, the son of | 


pee Corpus fadcriphtcnii Iedicurion, Vol. IIL. No. 34, 
te maxi. 
* Tam unable to supply the damaged akeharae after 
iupatim; but it is Flain that they contain an anti- 
thosis to (ajbhangah, * without a ¢ unbroken." 
3 Jour. Beng, As, Soe. V ol, XOX 207. 
if Jour: ao As, Soc. ¥ ol, XXXIV. p. 11S. ; and 
Archaeol. Sure aay hide . iG. 


® cia. from th d-fd-tnbi-yin-s ca (No, 1340 in | 
Mr. Bunyin the a Catalogue o Buddhist Tripiia- | 
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Téramina. And,—though when, in January 
1884, I first saw the original stone, | recognis- 
ed at once that it contained the name of 
Mibirakula, and not simply a reference to 
the solar race,—I took it to be a secondary 
title of Pasupati, a king whose existence is 
proved by his copper coins, which are found 
in the country round Gaya and Benares,and even 
up to * Narwar’ and Gwalior," and which bear 
his name in characters of just the same type ag 


those of the Gwalior inscription. Relying tos 


great extent upon the apparently safe dedue- 
tion from the Chinese records,* that the patri- 
arch Simha was killed A.D. 472, in the time 
of Milirakula,—my theory was, that Mihira- 
kula overthrew the Early Gupta kings; that 
Toramiga came in hia train, and subsequently, 
on the overthrow of Mihirakula, established 
his own power ; and that his son was Pagupati, 
who was also named Mihirakula in memory of 


his father’s former sovereign. And it was 


only in the course of writing the present paper 
that I came to see that the Chinesa record 
cannot be interpreted as giving the date of 
A.D. 472 for the death of Simha, or is incorrect, 


| if it gives that date, and if his death really 


did occur in the time of Mihirakula; and that 
Toramiga, so far from being a mere follower, 
was the father and predecessor of the great 
Mihirakula himself. This will explain the 
double-struck coins, published by Dr. Hoernle 
in the Jour. Beng, Az. Soc. Vol. LIV. Part I. 
Proceedings, p. 4%. The Téramina of these 
coins must be the father of Mihirakula, not, 


| a8 Wins thought at the disenssion of them, the 
lnter Téramiga of Kasmir; and I feel sore 


that a re-examination of these coins will shew 
that in every case the name and emblems of 
Mihirakula lie over those of Téramiina. 

Setting aside this unrecognised epigraphical 
record, and another of quite recent discovery 
that I shall notice below, Mihiraknula’‘s 





ka; Clarendon Oxford) translated b Chi-chid-ye 
together with Thien ay , A.D. 472, of the Northern 7 al 
fo franb lt AD, Se Tt isa history of the pipe 
twenty-three patriarchs, from Mahi-Kiityn 

Bhihe ‘Sithha, with + whose name it onda, va igs 

know how, the your A.D. 472 is fixed, and whether this 
book mentions the death of Sithha. But the possible 
period of ite translation seema to run down to A.D. 534, 
whion BF exactly what is wanted if Simha waa alain 
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name Wis known to us only i in its transliterated: | 

"i form of Mo-hi-lo-kiv-lo, and in its translation, 

we Ta-tao,* in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim 

nal Hiuen Tsiang ; and, apparently, as Mi-lo-kiew, 

a mutilation of the full transliterated form, in 

‘ the notes of Hwui Wuh Tai-Sse on Wong Pu's 
Use Memorials of Sdkya-Buddha Tathdqata. 

. The connection of Mihirak ula with the 

— death of Sithha, Sitihalaputra, or Aryasithha,— 

; who was according to some accounts the twenty- 

third Patriarch, and according to others the 


> 3 twenty-fourth, in succession after (and excla- | 


7 sive of) Sikya-Buddhs,—rests upon Hwnui 
-* Wah Tai-See's notes or commentary on the 
179th paragraph of the Memorials of Salya- 
Buddha Tathdgata, the text of which was 
written by Wong Pu abont the middle of ihe 


a Sitiha’s name in Chinese is 5Sz-tez; and that 

oe this is not o phonetic representation of 
‘ai some such name as “Sitsi,” as be originally 
TR | nnderstood it, but a literal translation of the 
Sanskrit witha, ‘a lion;’ Substituting Sz-taz 

he and Sinha for the original Sse-teen and Sitsi 
ey of Mr, Beal's translation, we read’—“170, The 

| end almost was the appearance of the flowing 


; blood (milk.)"—Nofes, In the order of trans- 


i mitting the law in India, the twenty-fourth 

er patriarch was the venerable Sz-tsz (Simha). 
BLL He was dwelling im Ki-pan-kwo (Kipan, 
PA. according to Rémusat is Kandahar’ [Gan- 
dhira, or Gandhira]. “ Knowing the calamities 
which impended, and from which he could not 
escape, he delivered the garment and the gdthd 


and said, * I know there are calamities impend- 
ing. You must, SERESTORS, go to another conun- 


* This, however, ia a mis-tranalation (20c Beal in 


the Chinese editor ex lains it by ‘at 
. Which represents a akyit wrhiliilas 
component of the name, milira, means 


note 6); rince 
tribe or f 
whereas the & 
*the #un.’—Hiuen Tainng must in somo way oF other 
hare Tod, govern mike Seaneho de _s ny rannere™> 
prince, or, chief, louder; head f 

Jour. Ro da. Soe., B. 8., Vole XX. p acta 

7! Tf the eieleic used tillers to The Ylerie 
of the river Svéti or Subhavasta {the white river), then 
the text would bo “the appearance of the rivor,""—re- 
te en owing to the 
Vid. the commer and Jul. I. 07. ene Subha- 
vasto is pot, as far ae ‘can find, a diction or 
word. But it is necepted aa the name tha hat is intended 
by Hinen Teinng’a transliteration Su-p'o-fa-ni-tu; and 
it is identified with the Vidie Svitl and the ce ed 
Swit xiyee {ep. Bucddh. Ree. West. Werld, Vol. - 
ae is note 4, 122 and note 12, aad 126, ote 96) 
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seventh century A.D. Mr. Beal tells me that | 


to his disciple Po-sz-to Aynshmat (Bashiasita), | 


Huddhiet Records of the Western World, Vol. 1, » p 10r,, | 
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mutation; ic. to die.)’ After this, cs bese 


increasing in power by flattering the king ; 
Mi-lo-kieu (? for Mo-hi-[o-kiu-lo, te. Mih. ira 


kula), the kings lost the true faith, overturned. 
the law, destroyed the temples, and murdered 
Sz-tez (Sithha). The waves of the “ Peh-ii’ 
(the Svéti, or Subhavastu) rose several feet, 
owing to the massacres of people, This was 
the end of the transmission of the law in that 

country.” ) | 

Hinen Tsiang’s account of Mihirakula is 

given in connection with his notice of the 

ancient town of Sakala® (She-Aie-lo), fourteen 

or fifteen i to the sonth-west of the capital of 

the kingdom of Takka (Teeh-kia), which 
bordered, to the east, on the river Vipasa (Pi- 
po-che), the modern Biyas, and, to the west, on 
the river Sindhu (Siv-tu), the modern Indus. 
It is, in brief, as follows :'°— 

Some centuries’ before the period (A. D. 
629-45) when Hiuen Tsiang was on his Indinn 
travels, there was a king named Mihirakula 
(Mo-hi-lo-kitt-lo)," who established his antho- 
rity in the town of Sikala, and roled over 

India, He desired, in his leisare moments, to 
study the law of Buddha. But, © becoming 
enmaged with the Buddhist priests, because 
they appointed, instead of one of themselves, a 
mere household servant to enlighten him, he 
issued anedict to destroy all the priests throuph- 
out the five Indies; to overthrow the law of 
Buddha; and to leave nothing connected with 

itremaining. At this time there was a king of 
Magodha (Mo-bie-t’c) named Baladityn 
(P'o-lo-"0-lie-to ; explained by Yeou-jih'*), who 
profound!y hononred the law of Buddha. Hear- 





' sage nig Conningham idee Heogr 
Vol. I 1A.) with the molern bab tf i s 
the Pat, ia Bat Thee District, rt 

‘ Gujrinw fli,” It in the * tla Hill, G, T, bee 

nian Aad Sheek He, 0; Lat. 31° 42 N, , Long. oy 
at E.; about ut forty-f othr miles weat by north of Laébtr- 
The word tibbi menns * a rising ground, a height," 

Beal's Huddh, Ree. Wert. World, Vol. 1. p. 1008. 
and Stanislas Julion's Hiouen Theang, Vol. I. p, 190. 


“So aleo Julion—* Plosiours centaines d'années 
avant Péepoyue actuelle.""—Thero must, however, ba 
| oct orang Pc ae by Hinen Trinny, or by his 
| tr wow ntlargeeat that his 

haps has“ more than a century," a ee ree 
. ™ Tho transliterated form of his name occurs onl] 
hore; throughout the reat of the narra sinters i 
tion, "Ta-tuo, ia sed. ‘ ohh 


a4 [it, ‘the young aon, or ‘the rising mun.’—The 


traneliterated of his Dame oocirs only here 
TL: hoot the eae eet of the 
Tena jib, i ia used, ourrative, the ‘translation, 
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‘ing of the cruel persecution and atrocities 
irded the frontiers 





et his kingdom, and refused to pay tribute, 
‘Mihirakals raised an army to punish his 


numbers of his followers through the mountains 
and deserts, and hid himself in some islands.'* 


Mihirakula committed his army to his 


younger brother, and himself embarked"* to go 
to attack Biladitya, But he and his troops 
were caught and surrounded in the narrow 
passes; and Mihirakula was captured alive, 
taken into the presence of Biliditya, and 


condemned to death for his crimes. BAla- 
ditya'’s mother, who was of wide celebrity on 
account of her vigorous intellect and her skill 
in casting horoscopes, expressed a wish to see 


Mihirakola once before his death, as she had 
heard that he was of remarkable beanty and 


vast wisdom. Mihirakula was brought 


into her presence, and, after some persuasion, 
was induced to uncover his face, which, 
during his interview with Baliditya, he had 





steadfastly kept hidden under his robe. On 


beholding his face, the king's mother said— 
“ My son is well-fxvoured ; he will die after his 


years are accomplished... .. . I gather from. 


his air that he will be the king of a small 
conntry ; let hom rule over some small kingdom 
in the north.” Eventually Baliditya,— 
moved by his mother’s words, and her repre- 
sentation that it was right to forgive crime 
and to love to give life, and that, if he slew 
Mihirakula, for twelve years he would have the 
sight of his pale face before him,—pardoned 
Mihirakula, gave him in marriage to a young 
maiden, and treated him with extreme courtesy. 
Then Mibirakula assembled the troops he 
had left, increased his escort, and departed 
from the islands. Meanwhile, Mihiraokala’, 


younger brother, who had been left in command | 


of the army when Mihirakula set out to attack 
Biladitya, had gone back and established him- 


“* Julion has simply “ enr dea flea" (Vol. IT. p. 192}, 
and, throe Lime Farther on, ty a om bara pour ft at- 
taquer."". Beal gives raspeatively “in the islands of the 
aoa" (Vol. I. p. 169), and "embarked on the sea,” but 
without any remarks as to this important addition con- 





rebellion, And then Baladitya, knowing 
his renown, and thinking that he himself 
eould not withstand him, wandered with large 


Death (in dest 





self in the kingdom. Mihirakula, having 
thus lost his royal estate, concealed himself 
in the isles and deseria, and finally went 
northwards to Kaémir (Kia-shi-mi-lo), and 


sought an asylum there, The king of Kaémir 


received him with honour, and, in pity, gave 
him a small territory and a town to goyern. 
But, after some years, Mihirakula stirred 
up the. people to rebellion, and placed himself 
on the throne. After this, Mihirakuls 
made an expedition to the west, against the 
kingdom of GandhAra (Kien-i'o-lo). He 
took the king in ambush and killed him; 
exterminated the royal family and the chief 
mimster; overthrew the efiipas and destroyed 
the saighirdmas; and slew large numbers of 
the people by the side of the river Sindhu 
(Stn-fn). Then he took the wealth of the coun- 
try that he had destroyed, assembled his troops, 
and returned. But before the year was out he 


died; and, at the time of his death, there was 


thunder and hail and a thick darkness, and the 
earth shook, and a mighty tempest mged. And 
the holy saints said, in pity,—For having 
killed countless victims and overthrown the 
law of Buddha, he has now fallen into the 
lowest hell, where he shall pass endless ages 
of revolution,” 

The Kéjataraaigini (i. ; Caleutta edition, lines 
291 to 329; French edition, verses 289 to $26) 
takes up his history from tho time when he 
became king of Kaémir, and gives an 
emphatic acconnt of his cruelty and evil deeds. 
Except, however, for the hint unconscionsly 
given in the mention of the invasion by the 
Mléchchhas, it treats him as a native hereditary 
king of the country. Thus, after Hiran- 
yiksha”™ (line 289), there came his son 
Hiranyakuola, who reigned for sixty years 
(l. 290); and after him, his son Mukono la," 
whoreigned forthe same period, And then, when 
the country was overrun by a Mléchehha 
tribe,“ there came his son Mihirakula, who 
was of cruel deeds*and resembled Kila or 

eness) (1. 291); in whom 
had antounood hus intention St ‘cosccallag Me 
Phewite. n= bushea of the morass” (‘an milion 

Gr’ engaged himeelf;” aoe the peaceding note. _ 

ase Shoes ouprahs, be i calle simply 






“ Inthe Rijataraniginisanigraha, he ia called Vasu- 


kule. 





tho novihiern region panel another Antake 
or Death, thus rivalling the southern region, 
the regent of which is Antaka (1. 292); whose 
approach was always heralded by the flights 
of vultures, crows, &e., that flew before him, 
eager to devour those who were being slain by 
his troops (1. 293); who was a very ghoul 
of a king, surrounded day and night by 
thousands of slaughtered beings (1. 294); 
and who had no pity or respect for children 
or women or aged men (Ll. 295).—One day 
he noticed that the breasts of his queen, 
who wore a muslin bodice from Simbala 
or Ceylon, were marked with golden foot- 
prints. Burning with wrath, he questioned 
the chamberlain, and was told that, in the 


Sinhala country, it was customary to impress — 
the material with the stamp of the king's foot. 


This explanation failed to appease him; and 
he set ont on a campaign as far as the 
sonthern ocean, and slew the king of Simhala 
(11. 297-300).—Instead of him, heset up another 
king, of cruel disposition; and hoe brought 
away = woven cloth called yamushadéva, 
stamped with an image of the sun (II.296-301). 
—On his way back, he overthrew the Chola, 
Karpita, Nita, and other kings, whose rained 
cities announced their defeat to those «who 
flocked into them on his departure (11. 302,303). 
—As he came to the “gate” of Kadmir, he 
heard the terrified cries of an elephant that had 


fallen into a chasm; and the sounds gave him | 
such exquisite pleasure, that he cansed a 


hundred other elephants to be wantonly de, 


stroyed in the same way (II. 304, 305).—" As | 


the touch of the sinful defiles the body, so does 
a description of them defile the speech ; accord. 
ingly, all his other evil deeds are not detailed, 
lest they should pollute (the narrator)" (1, 306), 

—"Bot who can folly comprehend the be- 
haviour of men whose minds are uncultivated, 


and who do unexpected deeds? ; for even ho | 


made an assumption of religion, for the sake 
of acquiring merit” (1. 307). Thus, evil-minded 
as he was, he installed the god Mihirésvara’” 
at Srinagari, and in Hdéld he built a great 
city named Mibirapura (1. 308); and he gave 


a reeenty a form of livara or Siva, combined with 
™ Cme of the most terrible and cruol forma of the god 


2, Aree aging, i, 247-288, re- 
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agrahdras to Brahmans of the Gandhira coun- 


try, of Miéchchba birth, Daradas, fall of sin, the | 
lowest of the twice-born, resembling himself in 


character, who shamelessly cohabited with 
their own sixters and daughters-in-law ; who 
sold their wives for Incre; and whose women, 
through being enjoyed by others than their 
lawful husbands, had become os shameless as 
themselves (Il. $09-218).—At length when he, 
a very Bhairava™ incarnate, had reigned for 


seventy years, he became afflicted with much 
disease, and immolated himself in the flames ; 


and a voice from tho sky was heard to pro- 
claim that, though he had slain three crores of 
people, yet he had attained final emanoipation, 
in consequence of the disregard that he had 
shewn for his own sufferings also (Il. 314, 315). 
—There are some people who oonsider that 
he made amends for his cruelty, by his gifts of 
agraharas, and gimilar deeds. And, even when 
the country was overrun by the Dirada priests, 
Mlachebhas by birth, of impure rites, and all 
(the national) religion was destroyed, yet he 
insured the maintenance of pions observances. 


And ke firmly established the countries of the 


Aryas, and then performed a terrible penance, 
ordaining, as expiation for his sins, the burn. 
ing of himself; in accordance with which 
he bestowed a thousand agrahdras at Vijayds- 


vara on Brahmans born in the Gindhira coun- 


try, and then gave his body to the flames, 
on a pyro which wns a flat plank stadded 
with razors, swords, and bows, and thus 


-atoned forall his crnelty (Il. 316-321}.—Others, 


however, say that he acted as he did in order 
to destroy the Khaias, who had become power- 
fol when the city was burned by the Niga™ 
(1. 322),—As a final instance of his cruelty, one 
day, when he was descending into the river 
Chandrakulya, his way was blocked by a large 
rock that could not be uprooted and removed. 
Having performed penance, he wag told by 
the gods ina dream that a powerful Yakshas 


dwelt in the rock, performing the austerities 


of a Brihman, and that. the obstacle could 


. ba. removed only by the touch of a chaste 


woman. Next day he declared his dream, and 





| wife of a Brihman named ViiAicha, and the daughter of 


the Ni erp i—how, failing ts hia attemp’ ts 


| seduce a feet gy tore also in vain, to compel 
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had it ab the test ; Saar ae 
found who could prevail against the rock, until 
a potter's wife, named Chandravati, touched 


it and displaced it. Whereupon, filled with | 


anger, he caused three crores of women to be 
alain, with their husbands and brothers and 


~ gong (Il, 323-328).—In short, he behaved al- 


together in such a way, that it was only the 
power of the gods, who cansed him to do 
such things, that prevented his subjects from 
rising of one accord and slaying him (1. 329).— 
When at length he was destroyed, a certain” 
gon of his, named Vaka (I. 334), of good 
behaviour, was anointed king by the people. 
He, though born from one who had griev- 
ously afficted them, gave them happiness ; 
and then religion returned, as if from the 
other world, and security came back, aa if 
from exile in the depths of the forests 
(ll. 330-333). 

In addition to the introdnction of GAn- 
dhira Brihmans into Kasmir, which isamply 
supported by Hiuen Txiang’s account of the 
invasion of the Gindhira country by Mihira- 
kula, we have, in the above narrative of the 
Raéjatarangint, the reminiscence of two dis- 
tinctly historical oceurrences.—The first is 
contained in the statement thet Mihira- 
kula's accession to the throne of Kaémir 
was ata time when the country was overran 
by a Mléchehha or foreign tribe. Mihira-_ 
kula's name itself is sufficient to shew that he 
waa a foreigner, notm Hindu. I lay no stress 
upon the fact that the first component of it, 
mihira, ‘the sun,’ is a word imported into the 
Sanskrit from o Persinn source. But the 
second component, hula, if taken ag a Sans- 
krit word in its meaning of ‘a family,’ makes 
up altogether a name, which,—thongh it might 
be accepted as a perfectly good Sanskrit ap- 
pellation for a tribe, family, or dynasty, as 
meaning “the family of the Sun, or of the 
Mihiras,"—is an impossible proper name of an 
individual.” This is a point which, I think, 
must be clear to any one. But, if any doubt 
should be felt, Mihirakula’s coins, which come 


a gcrk cat Alte am Tha ication of Hicsepubala ated Male: 
ls or Vasukula. 

 Blochmann's translation, Vol, pe ae ia . 

Only the epuca ayllable, hi, falls within 
the edges of the 4 eis Sauuniiad Uy tok: But other 
egins of the Kaimfr series give the complete word ahi, 
and leave no doubt that this was tho title on the Mihira- 

dives.—Tho anme explanstion, and net that it iss 


a it 
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in large numbers, a Ga thaaléghbout 
hood of Rawalpindi and from Kaémir, suffice to 
remove it, T have had the advantage of exa- 
mining those in General Cunningham's collec- 
tion, and I found them to give two varieties of 
his name, Mihirakula, and Mihiragula; out of 
twenty-two of the best specimens, ten gave the 
kul or gul may mean, I must leave Persian 
scholars to decide, But there can be no donbt 
that his name, as preserved by Hiuen Taiang, 
and in the Réjatararmigini and the inscrip- 
tions, is simply the Sanskritised form of a 
foreign word miArkwl, which, in the sense of a 
certain kind of cotton cloth, actually does 
occur in the din-i-Akbari.“ Further, on his 
coins, his name as Mihirakula is coupled with 
the Hindu title Sri; whereas the other form, 
Mihiragula, is coupled with the purely foreign 
name or titleof Sihdii.* And this not only 
stampa him decisively as o foreigner, but also 
enables us to determine precisely the tribe to 
which he belonged. In the first place, this 
title directly connects him with Vasndéva, 
who also used it in earlier times; «9, in his 
inscription** of the year 87. And Viasudéva, 
again, is directly connected with Kanishka 
and Huvishka by, amongst other things, his 
use, in his inscription™ of the year 44 (Ff), of 
the title of Dévyaputra or Daivaputra, which 
is also used by Huvishka in his inscrip- 
tions’ of the years 39 and 47. Miuhirakula, 
and his father Téramina, therefore, belonged 
to this same race, which,—whether best 


and most properly known as Indo-Scythians, | 
Sakas, Hiions, Turushkas, Shihis, or Daiva- 


putras,—had established themselves in the 
Patjdb at an early date, and continued in 
power down to at least the time of Samndra- 
| gupta, as is evidenced by the record, in the 
Allahibid pillar inscription, that in the north 
he overthrew, amongst others, the Daivapntras, 
Shihis, and Shihinyshihis. And this explains 
why we find Sikala, in the Paiijab, given by Hinen 
Tsiang a8 Mihirakula’s capital. The statement, 
therefore, of the Rd jatarangini, that Mihirakula's 
has to bo lied to No. 8 of 
coin of Hirapya. Hoersle ia the g Bok Saoer aye 
Fol. LIV. Part L. p. if. 
"@ Archool, Surc. Ind. Vol. OT. p. 35, and Pi. xv. 
| No. 18. 
™ id, p. 2, and PL. xv. No. §. 
8? id. pp. 33, 33, and Pl. xiv. Noa. 9 and 12. 
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at o time en the country was overrun ep f 
Miéchechha tribe, is luistorically correct; 
though it embodies only half the trath, in 
omitting to add that Mihirakula himself was’ 
one of these Mléchchhas. And the invasion | 
took place, of course, from the sonth, from | 
India itself, when, on his dismissal by Bali- 
ditya, Mihirakula songht to re-oceupy his 
own throne, but found himself ousted by his 
unnamed younger brother. 

The other historical reminiscence of the Rdja- | 
farmigini is contained in the account of Mihi- 
rakula's invasion of SimhalnorCeylon. As 
wpplied to Ceylon the story is not only impro- 
bable to a degree, but impossible. In the 
Mujmalu’t-Tawénkh,™ ees exactly the 
same story 18 told in connection with Mihirakuola 
and king ‘ Hal’ of S indh, ws allowed none of 





the fine fabries made in his country to be export-| 
ed, unless they bore the. mark of the imprint of | 


hisfoot. When Mihirakula found his queen 


wearing some of this stuff, he sent for the | 
merchant from whom she had purchased 


it, and, on ascertaining the particulars from 
him, took an oath to invade Sindh and 


to cut off the foot of king ‘Hal.’ In vam | 


his minister represented that Sindh was 
the country of the Brihmags, and that it 
would be impossible to triumph over it. 
Mihirakula would listen to no expostulations, 
and set out with his army. King ‘ Hal,’ find. 
ing himself unable to resist, consulted his 
Brahmans, who advised him to have an elephant 
made of clay or mud, and to place it at the 
head of his forces. The elephant was fashioned 


ao that fire came out from it, and consnmed | 


many of the soldiers in the vanguard of Mihira- 
kula’s army. At length Mihirakula was 
obliged to consent to terms of peace. Bnt he 
fulfilled his oath, by fashioning a waxen image 
of king ' Hal,’ and cutting off one of its feet. 
He then set out, at first embarking on the 
river Indus, and then, as the waters rose, 


marching along its banks, to return leisurely to 


his own country, building temples, towns, and_ 
cities, as he went. But, hearing that Kaémir 
had been attacked by his enemies, he hastened 





1 ~ capers! Fragments shat aes ef Persone, p. 42if. 
owe this reference, whic had orerlooked, to the 
kindness of Dr. Bokler.—In this narrative, Mihirak 

iz not mentioned by name, but is only apoken of an ** the 
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the ball.” 


Gcnnshades this narrative, his sethotlty 3 passed 
to his children, whom all the people of India 
obeyed.—All this account is reasonable enongh. 
And the reference of these incidents by the 
Réjatarmigini to an invasion and conquest of 
Ceylon, is probably due to a real historica 





invasion and attempted conquest of Sindb, 
confusedly mixed up, as Mr, Balin neeioe 


to me, with the name of the patriarch Simha 
or Simhalaputra, who was slain in the religious 
persecutions of the same period. 

A final point, worthy of note, in the narra- 
tive of the Rdjataramgini, is the statement 
that, even when (the national) religion was 
destroyed, Mihirakulo insured the main- 
tenance of pions observances, i.e. evidently 
of those habitual to the country, This is con- 
firmed and illustrated by other characteristics 
of his coins, which shew clearly his religions 
or sectarian tendencies, both foreign and 
Hindu. Nine of the coins examined by me, 
with the Sanskrit legend Sri-Mihirakula on the 
obverse, have, as the principal symbol on the 
reverse, a bull, the emblem of Siva and the 
Saiva worship; conpled in seven cases with 
the legend Jayatu vrisha[h®), “victorious be 
Another leading symbol of his 
coins 15 an eight-rayed sun or planet, usually 
with a periphery or circle round it; this ap- 
pears on the obverse of three of the same set 
of coins, and in two instances on the reverse, 
below the fore-feet of the bull. And a third 
leading symbol is the crescent moon, which 
occurs in eight instances on the same set on the 
reverse, over the back of the bull. Also, two 
coins of the same set, and one of the set that 
has the Sanskritised foreign legend Shdhi- 
Mifiragula, have on the obverse a standard, 
the top of which is either the eight-rayed 
sun, Or a crescent moon, or perhaps a tridila, 
another emblem of the Saiva faith. Probably 
throughout his career Mihirakula adhered 
in person to his own national and hereditary 
solar worship ; and indications of this are 
given in the Réjatarmigini, in the god esta- 
blished by him at Vijayévara, and the city 
built by him in Hali, both having names be- 
$e 


king of Kaimir." There can bo no doubt, however, 


that, a4 was recoenised 
Kula who isroforret te (7 M> Reinaud, it in Mikira- 
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(ginning with: achive, ‘the Sun’; and in his 
bringing back, from Ceylon according to the 
narrative, the yomushadéva-cloth, stamped with 
animage of the Sun. At the same time, that 
he did encourage the national Hindu religion, 
is indicated very plainly by the Saiva emblem 
of the bull, with its legend, on some of his 
coins, as noted above. 

Before entering on the question of Mihira- 
kula's date, it will be necessary to notice here 
some additional information that Hinen Tsiang 
gives us about his antagonist, Baladitya of 
Magadha ; since part of it, at any rate, hag been 
used in an attempt to fix the date of Baliditya, 
and, through him, of Mihirakula, In his ac- 


count ofthe kingdom of Magadha (Mo-kie-t'9),?" 
the Chinese pilgrim tells ns that, not long after 


the niredna of Buddha,” a former king of this 


saainr hl named Sakriditya (Shi-bia.lo- 

iv-ta), & Buddhist, built a smighdrdma at 
oy His son and suecessor was king 
Buddhagupta (Fo-t'o-kio-to)," who built 


another suighdrdéma on the south of the above 


After this, king Tathagatagupta (Ta-the 
Kie-to-kie-to) vigorously practised the former 


rules of his ancestors, and, east from this, 


built another samighdrdma. King Baliditya 


(P'o-lo-'0-t'te-to) succeeded to the kingdom, and 
built a amighdrdme on the north-east side; and 
also, in the same neighbourhood, a great vihdra, 
three hundred feet high.** And his son V aj ra 
(Fa-she-lo) came to the throne in SsILOneesiOn, 
and built a smighdrdma on the west side of the 
convent. 


A somewhat different account is given in 


the Life of Hinen Tsiang,** which makes, of 


these five kings, n direct lineal succession of 


father and son. According to this, if Sakri- 


ditya is really to be placed not long after the 


* Beal's Buddh, Rec, West. World, Vo. IT, p. 168; 
Julien’ a Hiouen Thea » Vol. HI. p Ait. 
™ 80 alec Julien ik dd Aves peda Sn hievilens Qn 


ay But, fremier rel de co roya the frat king of the cotn- 
ng ditt sper oo royanme, 


2 Snkriditya’s Adedna, ond BalAditya’s cihdra 
or efilpe, ore slag ese ioned Hwni Lun, aa reported by 
I-tein page Vol. A. pp- 111, 192). 

3 In w note on the date of Balkditya {Budith. Rac, 
Weat, World, it VoL L p. 16, note 9), Mr. Beal = pon. 
fused this Huddhagupta with the Hudhagupta of the 
Erap fnscripti So also did Mr. Forgnsson, who, in 

of these two ee iit I do nt think 
rans ference of epelling cated of any impor- 
Hijouen Thaang’s re Wis Sxnalnted * Sabre 
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nircdna of Buddha, Baladitya must be 
placed not more than a hundred years or so after 
that same event; ¢¢., at the very latest, some- 
where about B.0.375. This, however, even 
in respect of the earliest date that has been 
proposed for Mihirakula,—that of A.D, 180, by 
Mr. Fergusson,—is at least nearly five hundred 
years too early; since there can be no donbt 
that Hiliditya, the fourth of these kings, is 
the person who successfully resisted the attack 
of Miliraknia, 

Either, therefore, we must look upon the 
reguiar genealogical succession, given in the 
fife, a3 an amplitication, and an erroneous one, 
of Hinen Tsiang’s original account, which 
asserts no connection (except that they were 
rulers of the same kingdom) between, in the 
first place, Buddhagupta and Tathigatagupta, 
and, in the second place, Tathigatagupta and 
Biladitya. Or, as in the case of the “some 


| centuries ago” to which Hiven Tsiang ap- 


pears to refer Mihirakula, we must look upon 
him, or his editors, a8 wrong in allotting 
to Sakriditya so early a period as “not 
long after the nirvdga of Buddha." In 
the former case, we may, without objection, 
accept Sakriditya and his son Buddhagupta 
a8 belonging really to a very early period, 
and remain, ot the same time, free to increase 
the intervals between Baddhagupta and Tatha- 
gatagupta, and the latter and Baliditya, to any 
extent that may be necessary; looking upon 
the whole account as simply commemorating 
the names of five more or less disconnected 
kings of the country, who had specially signalised 


themselyes by the erection of certain famous - 


buildings. Bat, whether all these five kings 
succeeded each other as father and son, or not, 
the second supposition seems the more pre- 


different vn In ris of the 
a mention isa} Hioon Tsiang, wo are oxpsot of the 
the correctness of the restoration in the French (or 

English) translation. Hiuen Teiang gives, as the firet 
component of this name, the woll-known "o, whick 
en nate #0 habitually for Buddha, the teacher, the 

aah apart and in respect of which he could not 
posaibly be mistaken. Whereas, in respect of the king 
mentioned in the Eran inseription, the metro, as woll as 
the perfect clearness of tho reading, shows as conclusively 
epee firet oom Peg of = age is Budha, thre 
Tus] eroury. Sanalkrit scholars wi rocdguiag at 
ine the thorough diilorence betwoen the two numes. 

™ fuddh. Ree. Weel. World, Vol. 11, p. 1738. 

™ Julien's Hiowen Tisang, Vol. I, p, Hof. 


™ In the Life, Sakriditya ia endl ass * Si sage kin 

‘the pir SLs and is simply placed vaguely “* fer the 
airtica of Baddha,” without any hint as to wit he 
camd thortly, ora Dae whila, after that erent. 









ferable of the two; for for, as General Cunning- 
ham has pointed out, the total silence of 
Fa-hian regarding any of the magnificent build- 
ings at Nalanda, leads us to infer that they 
must all have been built after A.D. 410. Thia, 
however, is a matter that we must look to 
Mr. Beal to clear wp, m his forthcoming trans- 
lation of the Life of Hiuen Tsiang; and I have 
noticed it in passing only because of the use | triarch, 
which, in his attempt to fix the date of Mihi- 
rakola ond Baliditya, Mr. Beal has made, as 
noted below, of the name of Buddhagupta, the 
second of these kings. | 
The dates that have been proposed for 
Mihirakula and Bailaditya are (1) 
by the late Mr. Fergusson,” A.D. 180 to 200; 
(2) by General Conningham,’’ during the cen- 
tury from A.D, 450 to 550 ;and (3) by Mr. Beal," 
A.D, 420.—Mr, Fergusson based hia date on 
the opinion, which he then held but afterwards 
sbandoned, that the reign of Kanishka ended 
A.D. 21; conpled with the statement of the 
Réjatarmagini, that twelve reigns intervened 
between Kanishka and Mihirakula.—General 
Cunningham's date was based partly on Fa- 
hian’s silence regarding Baliditya's sashgha- 
réma and the other buildings at Nilanda ; and 
partly on the similarity of the architectural 
etyle of Biliditya’s temple with that of a 
temple near the Bédhi-tree at Bédh-Gaya, 
which, he had already shewn,“* must have 
been built about A.D. 500.—And Mr. Beal 
based his date (2) upon hig erroneous identi- 
fieation“*” of the Buddhagupta of Hinen 
Tsiang'’s account with the Budhagupta of the 
Eran inscription; which, conpled with his adop- 
tion of the theory that the Gupta ora com- 
menced A.D. 19), gave for Baddhagupta the 
date of A.D. 349 to 368, and for his “ grand- 
son” Baliditya a renee aifty yeara later; 
(jon the fact that, in Fa-Hian’s time (A.D, 
$99-414), Buddhism was still flourishing, and 
there were five hundred savighdr@mas in the 
neighbourhood of the Swit river; whereas in 
Hinen Tsiang’s time all the convents were 
ruined and desolate; which shewed that Mihi- 
rakula'’s persecution, during which Sitha was 
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“ Jour, KR. Aa, Boe. ol. IV. pp. OS, 102, 116, 
117; and Tree and anoat Sey second edition, 
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# Archeol, Surv, Ind. Vol. I. p 
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that period; (c) on the concurrent testimony of 
the Chinese accounts, which state that a life of 
Vasubandhno, the twenty-first patriarch, was 
written by Kumirajiva in A.D. 409, and that 


| a history of the patriarchs, including Simha,”* 


was translated in China in A.D. 472; and 
(4) on the fact that the twenty-cighth: pe- 

triarch, Bédhidharma, was certainly alive in 
‘A.D. 590,-a0 lic arrived in Obina, from South 
India, in that year; which, allowing one 
hundred years for the four patriarchs between 
him and Simba, bronght us again to A.D. 420, 
the period already arrived at on grounds (2) 


| and (8). 


The real date, however, of Mihirakula 


and Baliditya,—with, of course, the margin 


of a few years either way,—is now fixed with 
certainty by the duplicate pillar inscription 
of Yaéédharman, from Mandasor, which 
I publish at page 253ff. below. 

This inscription records that this powerful 
king Yaéédharman had worship done to 
his feet by king Mihirakuls, “whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low 
down by EE adeabeits arm, in the act 
of compelling ob ie. that he snbju- 
gated Mibirakula, Aud; a5 Sige Mandasbr 
inscription, published by me at page 222 ff. 
above, has already given us the date of Milava- 
Sasbvat 589 (A.D. 532-83) expired, for Ynéd- 
dharman, we now know very closely the time 
of the overthrow of Mihirakula’s power in at 
any rate Western and Central India. 

As regards the beginning of his reign, we 
have only to notice that Mihirakula's 
Gwilior msecription is dated im his fifteenth 


year. Considering all that he did snbseqnently 


in Kaémir and Gandhara, it will be admitted 
that this date must be very near the end of his’ 
Indian career. His fifteenth year, therefore, 
must fall somewhere abont A.D. 592-38 the 
recorded date of Yasidharman; and in all 
probability a year or two before it. And we 
shall probably be very near the mark indeed, 
if we select A.D. 515 for the commencement 
of his career. 
2 Ay ti nioe to ae 


= above, note 5. What we | 
ooo iz whether this secount ineludes the si te 
Sithha ; and, if eo, how A.D. 472 ia arrived ot for its 
translation. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
By J. P. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M.RB-AS., CJR. 
(Continued from p, 223.) 
No. 164.—Maypasor Pintan Inscererioy oF YasopHaRway, 


This is another inscription from Dasdr or 
Mandasdér;! the chief town of the Manda- 
air District of Scindia's Dominions in the 
Western Milwa Division of Central India. 
With the inseription of Kumiragupta and 
Bandhuvarman, No, 162 shave, page 1-44, -it 
was discovered in 1854, in consequence of infor- 
mation given, by Mr. Arthur Snlivan; and it 


is now published for tho first time. Liko the | 


following inscription, No. 165, it is on one of a 
pair of magnificent monolith columns, appa- 
rently of very close-grained and good sand- 
stone, lying in a field imm jately on the 
south side of a small collection of huts, known 
by the name of Sédani or Sdndaxi, bat not 
shewn in the maps as a separate villago, 
between two and three miles to the sonth-cast 
of Mandasér, 

The column with the present inscription lies 
partially buried, north and sonth, with the top 








to the north. The base of it is rectangular, 


sbont 3° 4" square by 4° 5” high; and, as 
there is no socket at the bottom to indicate 
that it was fitted into any masonry foundation, 
this part must have been buried when the 
column stood upright. From this base there 
risea a sixteen-sided shaft, ench face of which 
is about BY brond where it starts from the 
base; part of tho shaft, about 17’ 0’ in 
length, is till connected with the hase, 
making the length of this fragment about 
21° 5"; and the present inscription, occupying 
five of the sixteen faces, is on this fragment, 
the bottom line being abont 2’ 2° above the 
top of the base. Immediately in continnation 
of this, there lies the remainder of the shaft, 
about 17°10" long; at the upper end of this, the 
faces are each about 7 brond, showing that 
the column tapers slightly from bottom to 
top. The uppor end of thia fragment is flat, 
with a round socket projecting from it; which 
shews these two fragments make up the entire 
shaft, the total length of which was thus 
about 39° 3”, or 34° 10° above the base. This 
column appears to haye broken naturally in 








falling, and not to have been deliberately 


divided, as the other column was, in the 


munner described below, The next part of 
this column, the lower part of the capital, 


lies about forty yards away to the north, 
close up to the hedge of the hamlet, and is 
& Muted bell, about 2" 6° high and 3° 2" in 
diameter, almost identical in design with the 
corresponding part of a small pillar from 


an old abe temple at Siiichi, drawn hy 


General Cu: in the Archmol. Sure. 
Tad. Vol. X. Plate xxii. No. 1. In the bottom 
of it there is a socket-hole, abont 11°’ in 
diameter, answering in size to the socket on 
the top of the shaft; and on the top there is 
A projecting socket, About twenty-five yards 
south of this, and fifteen yards north of tho 


colomn, I found a fat stone buried in the 


ground, just level with the surface; and, on 


excavating it, it proved to bethe next portion, 


the square upper part of the capital. It mea- 


| sures about 2° 8" high by 3° 10° square, with 


the vertical corner ¢dgea trimmed off. TI conld 
not get at the bottom of it; bunt there must 
be there a socket-hole, answering to tho 
projecting socket on the top of the bell-shaped 
part that came below it. Tonly exposed one 


aide of it; but this was snfficiont to shaw 


that it is a lion-oapital, exactly like the capital 


of the other colamn, noticed more fully 


below, On ‘tho top surface of it, there is in 


| the centre a circular socket-hole about 114” i: 


diameter and 4° deep, with eight other rec- 
tangular gockot-holes round it, one in the 
centre of each side, and one opposite each 
corner. The total length of this column, up 
to the top of tho lion-capital, is about 44° 5” - 
or forty feet above the ground, if it stood with 
the entire base buried. The square lion-capital 
mnst have been surmounted by n statue or 
statues, of the aame kind ag that which atanda 
on the summit of the pillar at Eran which 
has Budhagupta’s inscription on it;" but I 


cannot feel sure of having found it. 1 found, 


indeed, in the same field, towards the west 
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side, in three pieces, very well executed 
sandstone bas-relief slab, 9 0°’ high, 
rectangular pedestal 3° 2’ broad by 1’ 8” deep 
and 8° high, of a male figure, standing, some- 
what larger than life-size, wearing a kirifa or 
hich lead-dress, with necklace and armlets, 
and draped from the waist downwards, with a 
small firure standing by the right leg. And 
close by this there were, in two pieces, the 
kirita and the head and shoulders of another 
figure of the same size, evidently a duplicate 
of the abore. Unless, however, there were 
some intervening parts that have been alto- 
wether lost, these slaba cannot belong to the 
columns, since their pedestals have no sockets 
to fit into the socket-holes on the tops of the 
lion-capitals." 

The other column, with the fn 





duplicate copy of this inseription, No. } 165 tf | 
| edges trimmed off. The bottom, and one entire 


low, page ¥57f., stood, as is shewn by the 
present position of its base, about twenty 
yards north of the colamn that [ have just 
described. When overthrown, it fell east and 
west, with the top towards the west. The 
hase is rectangular, abont 3° 3° square by 
3° 11" high. Differing from the first column, 
the base here is followed by a concave circular 
part, about 1° 0 high. From this there rises 
a sixteen-sided shaft, each face of which is 
about 8° broad where it starts from the base. 
Bat the portion of the shaft that remains 
attached to the base is only about 1’ 1” long; 
and a row of chisel-marks all round the column 
here shews that it was deliberately broken by 
the insertion of wedges. The next piece of the 
column,—or rather a remnant of if, as it is 
broken vertically, and part of it has been 
lost,—lies about three yards to the north of 
the base, and parallel with it, but in an inverted 
position, with the upper end to the enst. 
This piece is abont 9° 0°° long; and the rem- 
nant of the duplicate inscription is here, on 
two of the faces; the bottom line of it being 
about 2° 94°" above the equare base. The 
next piece of the shaft is missing altogether, 
and is sapposed to be entirely buried some- 
where in this field. The remainder of the 
shaft, about 6’ 9 in length, hes, almost en- 
tirely buried, a few yards to the west of the 

* There are sowie similar bas-relief slabs eet up in a 


ier some palo 
ey varda away ko the Ont from. where 
eakiaran 160: hoe thuer, agai, do not & appwar to belong 





with a. 


in another Geld, about | 
soo tha ineseibed | portion of the capital of the Braemar? Of the square 


tnsnk of the ehath! Each face here is about 
7 broad at the top; shewing that this 


column also tapers slightly from bottom to top. 


The top of this fragment is flat, with a round 
socket projecting from it; which shews that 


we have here the end of the shaft. Imme- 
diately west of this fragment, ‘there lies the 
futed bell partof the capital, about 3’ 0° high and 
3’ 3” in dinmeter, similar in design to the 
same part of the capital of the other pillar. 
In the bottom of it there is asocket-hole, about 
11’ in diameter, answering in size to the 
socket on the top of the shaft; and on the top 
there is a projecting socket. Immediately to 
the west of this there lies, upside down and 


the square upper part, measuring about 3’ 
high and 3 10" square, with the vertical corner 


side and parts of two others, are exposed ; and 
enough is visible to show that each side con- 
sists of a bas-relief sculpture of two lions, 


each sitting on its haunches and facing to the 


corner, where it merges into the corresponding 
corner lion on the next side," with the head of 
a conventional etiha or mythological lion in 
the centre, over the backs of the lions. In the 
bottom of this stone there is a socket-hole, about 
10}" in dinmeter, answering to the projecting 
socket on the top of the bell-shaped part that 
came just below it. And I dng under one of 
the corners of the top enough to find there 
a rectangular socket-hole, which justifies us 
in assuming that the top has one circular and 
eight rectangular socket holes, just as in tho 
top of the lion-eapital of the first column. 


| As in the case of the first column, I cannot 


feel sare of having found the statue or statues 
which must have stood on the top of it. 

About fifty yards away to the west of these 
two inscribed columns, in the next field, I 
turned up the lower part of another sand- 
stone column. The base is rectangular, about 
3° 6 high by 3° 4 square. The shaft, of 
which only a length of about 2’ 0’ remains 
attached to the base, is circular, abont 9/ 4‘* 
in diameter; and, instead of bein n li 
the two imscribed columns, it eer = 
eee 


to the colomna. 
* Compare the lions 
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knobs. I had the: field excavated all round 
this column, but could find no traces of the 
rest of the shaft,or of the other parts of it. 
From its different pattern it can. have no 
connection with the other two columns. 

‘The two inscribed columns were evidontly 
intended as a pair, though the full measure 
of the second cannot be taken. From the 
distance between them ; from the difference in 
the detailed measures ;. and from the analoge 
Siiharse6 Sk She Ficus galled an sherciaa the ay 
in which they must have been finished off at 
the top,—they can hardly have been connected 
by a beam, after tha fashion of a férana or 
arched gateway ; and there are no traces of 





any temple with which they can have been 


connected. They are evidently an actual 


instance of two ratastambhas or “ columns 
of victory in war,” such as the Miraj plates* | 


of Jnyasithha IIL. of Saka-Sathvat 946 speak 
of, as having been set ap by the Rishtrakiita 
king Karkara or Kakka IIL, and as havin 


then beon ent asunder in battle by the Western | 
| who is evidently identical with the Yaéédhar- 


Chilukya king Taila I. 
To return to the inscription on the first 


about d' 2)" broad by 1° 2)" high, has suffered 
a good deal from the weather, and, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining lights and shades, partly 
in consequence of the letters being rather shal- 
low, and partly because of the natural light 
colour of the stone, itis rather difficult to read 
on the original column; bat, in the ink-impres- 
sion and the Liticorapli it can ensily be read 
with certainty throughont.—The size of the 
letters varics from }" to 2". As in the case of 
the Mandasir inscription of Yasddharman and 
Vishnuvardhana, No. 163 above, page 222 ff., 
the characters belong to the North India 
class of alphabets. The rather rare lingnal dh 
accurs in upagididn, line 4; and the separate 
iatatimeaned tint with which, in the 
riod of this fect suevian cleurk Bod ny Biante 
there lgtt be some’ temptation "ag tet that Yili 
the dk is very distinot here, aad aguin in tho same 
peed in i fo and in the corres aes place 
Ex Mee One Oe seem of Se ceil apes 77 
pare tn line 4 of the inseription of the Milava year 
650, No, 163 stcta ‘pint page 224.—The form dAarman is not 


ba! frequent omurrence. Bat wo do meet with it in 
' DROS ; #. ff Ds Brg leet Euhattrm- 





| 


form of the iad: ng distinct from the 
dental d, in samrdd=iti, ling 3, and chidd, 
lines Sand 6. In efrya, line 4, and stmantair= 
yasya, line 5, we have the optional method, 
according to the northern alphabets, of writing 
¥ in conjunction with a following y in this 
period, —The language is Sanskrit; and, except 
for the two words at the end, recording the 
engraver's name, the inscription is in verse 
thronghout.—In respect of orthography, we 
have to notice (1) the use of the upadhméniya 
in &kharingh=paschimdd, line 5; (2) the use of 
the guttural nasal, instead of the anusvdra, 
before #, in aiéw, line 5, and vaféa, line 8: 
and before s, in téjdasi, line 1, and piiisu, line 3; 
(3) the doubling of & and #¢, in conjunction with 
following r, in dk&ranti, line 4; chakra, 
line 7; matira and yattra, line 3; anyattra, line 
6; and ndyité-ttra, line 7; but not in kriyanté, 
line 6, and safru, line 1; and (4) the doubling 
of dh, in conjunction with a following y, in 
addiydsini, line 4, 
The inscription refers itself to the reign of 

ry powerful king named Yasédharman," 


man of the Mandasér inscription of MaAlava- 


column,—the writing, which covers a space of | Sativate89, No. 163above, page 222ff,, and whose 


dominions are here described as including 
the whole of the northern part of India, from 
the river Lanhitya, or the Brahmaputra, to the 
Western Ocean, and from the Himalayas to the 
mountain Mahendra.’ We bave an important 
allusion in the statement that he possessed 
countries which not even the Guptas and 
the Hinas could subdue; and a still more 
important record, in connection with the 
general history of the period, to the effect that 


| homage was done to him by even the famous 


king Mihirakula. Itis not dated, But Yasé- 


/dharman’s date is now known from tho 


Mandasér inscription of MAlava-Sativat 589 


(A.D. soca expired, No. 163 above, which 


position ; a9. in Mane-idi- 


| alo occurs in ordinary com 
pronlle-wdhe-viahans hare in ling 5 of the Miliy& 


plates of Dharastna II. of the year 952 (ante, Vol. XI 
p- 161); and in MjShAtrsdditya-armina rmmd, in line 


99 of a Kanthirh bork of Vikraméditya V. of Suka- 


Samrat 040 (unpublished 
* Tt is doubtful whether this denotes here the famona 
Mahtndragiri or Mah(ndrichals in the Gafijim District, 
among the Eastern Ghauts; or ancther mountain af the 
ane? name, not ea well know which appeara to bo 
mentioned also in line 2 of an oarlier Nisik inserinti 
of the ninaléenth year of Siri-Palumayi (arckeot, 
Surv, West. Ind. Vol. IV. No. 14, pp. act we aod 


must be loonted somewhere in the Western G 
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peers vaditagale rake aanhotatsk prceieeteiri “dbétthe=tic 
oe SA -ipagadhin=viry -ivaskanna-rhjiah 








y am ; tabedeavine bla 


= i 
‘ 5 
. 4 irivantSil we " 
. ( Sthindreanyattra yéna praniti-kripanatin ged : nabtlambin yasy=filishté 


oe ©. phujibhyath vabati himagirir-dungge-éabd-dbhiminam 1° nichais-ttn=ipi yasya 
>. ah — pranati-bhnja-bel-ivarjjans- -klishtn-miirddhni chdicpashpdpabirsie dahil 
| : . “e, a nriptp=archchitam pida-yugmam 1 


* > {ea Jm=dv=dnmitum=tirddhyvam viganayitam=iva jyOetthitt chakkravilai. nirddésh. 
4 tam mitgeame=uchchair-ddiva iva sukrit-Opirjjitiyah  sva-kirttéh | tén=j- 
| kal piinta-kal- fivadhir=avanibloji éri- Yasidharmman' Ayam stambhah stambh- 
ci - ibbirimn-sthira-bhuje-parighén=dchebbritir niyith=ttrn |) 
anf S[lighyé janm=isya vaie charitam=agha-harath drisyaté kiintam=asminedhar- 
™ mmasy=ayamh nibdtas-chalati niyamitam n=imuni pea stan ['"]  ity= 
>. otkaresham  guniinfim  likbitum=iva Yasddharm: z ira-bimibd = rigd’= 
, ntkshipia wuchehsirrybhuja iva rochimin=yah prithivya vibbati T 
i > ti" tnshtiishayA tasyn npipatéh panya-karmmagal | Visnlin=-6 parachitah aldleih 
> wal Kakkasyn stinnni ) Uthironi. Gévindéno 11 re 
TRANSLATION. - (Himilsya), who causes the distant regions, ' 

May that very long banner of (the god) | in which the demons, ara driven wild with. >. 
SMapini destroy the glory of your enemies ;— | fear by (his) terrible bellowings, to shake ; yee 
. cebu banner) which bears (@ representation of) | | (and) who makes the glens of (the mountain) lan 

the bull,"* marked by the five fingers (dipped Somérn to have thoir. rocks split open by 
dn rome Wye and then) placed on him by | the blows of his horns] i. 
(L. 2.)—He, to whose arm, as if to (the = 
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Speen 
® Motre, Sraglinrh om in the next aoven Terese. 
» Soe page above, nate 6. 
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arm) of (the god) Sariigapani,—the fo 

by the hard string of (lis) bow, (and) which ts 
steadfast in the successful carrying out of vows 
for the benefit. of mankind,—the earth betook 
itaelf (for succour), when it was afflicted by 
kings of the present age, who manifested 
pride; who were cruel through want. of proper 





training ; who, from delusion, transgressed the 


path of good conduct ; (and) who were destitute 
of virtuous delights :-— 

(L. 3.)—He who, in this age which is the 
ravisher of good behaviour, through the action 
simply of (iis good) intentions shone gloriously, 
not associating with other kings who adopted 
a reprehensible conrse of condnuct,—just as an 
offering of flowers (is beautiful when it 1 not 
laid down) in the dust ;—he in whom, possessed 
of a wealth of virtue (end «o) falling but little 
short of Manu and Bharata and Alorka and 
Mindhairi, the title of “universal sovervign” 
shines moro (ihan in any other), like a 
resplendent jewel (set) in good gold :— 

(L. 4.)—He who, sporning (fhe confinement 
of) the boundaries of his own house, enjoys 
those countries,—thickly covered over with 
deserts and mountains and trees and thickets 
and rivera and strong-armed heroes, (and) 
having (their) kings assanited by (fies) prowess, 
—which were not enjoyed (even) by the lords 
of the Guptas, whose prowess was displayed 
by invading the whole earth, (and) which the 
command of the chiefs of the Hfinas, that 
established iteelf on the tiaras of (many) kings, 
fniled to penetrate :— | 

(Li. 5.) —He before whose feet chief tains, hav- 
ing (their) arrogance removed by the strength 
of (Ais)arm, bow down, from the neighbourhood 
of the (river) Lauhitya up to (the mountain) 
Mabéndra,™ the lands at the foot of which 
are impenetrable through the groves of palm yra- 
trees, (and) from (Himilaya) the mountain of 
snow, the table-lands of which are embraced by 
the (river) Gaigi, up to the Western Ocean,— 
by which act (all) the divisions of the earth are 
made of various hues throngh the intermingling 
of the rays of the jewels in the hair on the 
tops of (their) heads — 

(L. 6.)—He by whom (his) head has never 
been brought into the hmmility of obeisance to 





1 Gee page 255 above, note 7. , 
To complote » the sense, we must apparently supply, 





re-arm of | 


any other save (the god) Sthinn ;—he, through 


the embraces of whose arms, (Himalaya) the 
mountain of snow carries no longer’ the pride 
of the title of being a place that is diffienlt of 
access ;—hé to whose two feet respect was paid, 
with complimentary presents of the flowers 
from the hair on the top of (/irts) head, by even 
that (famous) king Mihirakula, whose 
forehead was pained through being bent low 
down by the strength of (/is) arm in (fhe 
ac! of compelling) obeisance :— 

(L. 7.)—By him, the king, the glorious 
Yaéidharman, the firm beams of whose 
arms are as charming as pillars, this column, 
which shall endure to the time of the destruc- 


tion of the world, has been erected here,—as if 





to measure out the earth; as if to eon- 
merate on high the multitude of the heavenly 
lights; (and) as if to point out the path to the 
skies above of his own fame, acquired by (js) 


good actions;—(this column) which shines 


refulgent, as if it were a lofty arm of the 
earth, raised up in joy to write upon the surface 
of the moon the excellence of the virtues of 


~Yaéddharman, to the effect, that—* His 


birth (is) in a lineage that ia worthy to be eulo- 
gised ; there is seen in him a charming behu- 


yiour that is destructive of sin; he 1 the 


oe 


\ 
| 


abode of religion; (and) the (good) customs 
of mankind continue current, unimpeded (in 
any wry) by him,’ 

(L. 9.)—From a desire thus to praise this 
king, of meritorions actiona, (thes) verses have 
been composed by Vasula, the son of Kakka, 
(This eulogy has been) engraved by Govinda, 


No. 165.—Maspason Dopticare Pinnar 
Isscrirtion oF YASODHARMAN, 

This is the remnant, mentioned ahove, of the 
original duplicate copy of the inscription of 
Yasidharman on the second inscribed column 
at Mandasdér, desernbed at page 254 above. 

The writing, which covers a space of about 


~T' 1” broad by I’ 2* high, is in some respects in 


a state of rather better preservation than the 
entire copy; but nearly three-quarters of the 
full inscription is lost here, through the 
column having cracked vertically and part 
of it being now not forthcoming.—The size 
of the letters yaries from #” to }’.—Thia 


in connection with vahati, the negative particle na from 
the first pdda of the verse. 
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tial details an exact reproduction of the copy 
that has been preserved entire, No. 164 above. 
In respect of palwography and orthography, 








a 


dharman are very legible in lines 6 and 7 : 
but the passage mentioning the Guptas and 
the Hiinas has been lost in this copy; and 


The names of Mihirakula and Yaste 


we have to notice, as far as the record goes, | also that which gives the boundaries of Yasd- 
just the same points as in that inscription; and dharman's dominions. A translation of the 
also the doubling of f, in conjunction with a | fragment is not given, as the contents of it 
fallow ing r, in satiru, ru, line 1, where it is not | are fully explained by the translation of the 


doubled in the preceding inscription. entire copy above. 
Text.** ah 
1....... [de]tte*-paich-ligal-Ankam ighishthah § Siilapinth kshapayatu 
bhavatish attro-18jibsi kétuh ; | 
Boa alate irae jy[a]-kin-dike-prakishtham = bihom lik-épakira-vrata-saphala-parispanda- 


dhirath prapanné II | | bec 

3.......{Allarkka-Mindhitri-kalpé kalyiné hémni  bhisvin=mapirsiva — sutarii 
bhrijaté yattra éabdal-|j 

4.2.2... + (vilra-bih-dpagidhin=viry-fivaskanna-rijiiah 
yo bhunakti ti . | 

5... a. PAdayérsinamadbhis=chidiratn-Aisa-raji-vyatikara-sabala 
kriyanté | 

6...... + fivar]jjanns-klishta-marddhni 
irchehitam pida-yugmam || 

eye crete (éri)-Yasodharmman’’=iyarh stambhah 
parighén=$chchhritim niyité=ttra 11 

8... +... [Yatidha}rmmanas-chandra-bimbé — ragid=ntkshipta uchchair-bhuja iva 
ruchiminsyah prithivya vibhite i 

9......+[Kajkkasya sinundit) Utkiropi Govindéna II 


' bhimi-bhigih 


stambh-ibhirima-sthira-bhuja- 





DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE sTUDY 

OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 

BEY H. G. M. MUREAY-ATHSLET. 
| again Niga-worship are said to have prevailed 
in the Valley. At the time of its conqnest by 
Akbar in 1558 A.D., Abw'l-fazl relates that 
there were no less than 700 different places 
there, where images of snakea were worshipped 
| by the inhabitants, against 134 temples dedicn- 
ted to Siva, 64 to Vishnu, 22 to Durga, and J 
to Brahma: statement which ig borne out by 
the character of the architecture of the valley 
as we now see it; for, with very few exceptions, 
all the most ancient temples have been devoted 
to Serpent-worship.* 

It seems highly probable that the pardk or 

head-dreas worn by the women in Ladik (who 


VII, 

Snake Worship. 
Snake-worship is still to be found m India 
thronghont the length and breadth of the 
land, from Nigakovil (Temple of the Snake) 
in the extreme south to the frontiers of 
Central Asia;'—in fact, almost wherever there 
is «© Hindu population, either its actual pre- 
sence, or ita former existence may be seen or 

traced, | 
Commencing at the extreme north we find 
that the earliest form of religion in Kaémir is 
supposed to have been Niga- or Snake-worship, 
since when Buddhism, Hinduism, and then 








1 Prom the ink-impression,. 

“ Metre, Sragdhari; and in the next soven verses, 

Seo page 256 abore, note 6, 

1 Motre, Slike (Annshtubb). 

' The word for enoke abides in the names of many 
the Himflayns; eg. Nig-marg (Snake Alp or 


places in : 
Pasture) near Srinagar, and N fig-kaunda (Shoulder of the 
Boake) o bill: about 40 miles north of Sin * 


-* Some of thom stand in courts capable of being 
flooded, and were entered by means of stone cumsewnayas, 
but the drains have become choked pd cal ern now 
be approached except by wading. The temple at Pand- 
rathan near Srinagar is acase in point. Mr, Ferg 
| ra at oe nie eaant alao be r 
» the sect of the Nigua or “o-worshippers, though 


others have thought that it was dedicated 





eva-priha-parisar-ivajnaya 
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ty of the tail being fastened 
to the hair on the forehead and the broad flat 


head of the snake descending behind to the 


waist of the wearer. It is usually made of 
leather, covered with rough pierced turquoises 
and brooches of gold or silver, according to 
the wealth or social position of the wearer; 
but every woman, however poor, possesses a 
parak of some kind. 

Passing on southward we find that a special 
feast is held for one day in the year at Benares 
in honour of the Serpent-god near the BakariyéA 


-Knnd in a suburb of that city, and some of the 
forms in which the Serpent is there sculptured — 
are given in Plate XVL. figs. 1, 2, 3, 4and 5. 
Fig. 6 is placed beside them for the sake of 


comparison ; the type is the same, but it was 
found on a stone in the interior of a dolmen 
within a tumulos on Gavr Innis, an izland off 
the South Coast of Brittany. 

In Southern India proper we find that in 
Coorg, the cobra is stillregarded with mach fear, 
and the spots (nafas) on which a cobra is believ- 
ed to have died," are carefally walled round, 
under the impression that were any one unwit- 
tingly to tread on such a spot he would be a 
doomed man, 

As regards the neighbouring State of Muisir, 
Naga or Snake-worship appears to be now on 


are Boddhists) should be by rights held to be 

‘aremnant of Serpent-worship in the Himélayas. 
‘This ornament has precisely the form of a 
cobra, the extremi 


represented churning the sea with a hnge 


snake as the rope in order to obtain ampita,* 
and on one of the bands of carving on the 
exterior where Siva is seen holding a Niga 
Midamma* on his left arm. 

In Bangalore and other places in the Maisiir 
Siate, this Niga Midamma seems to be 
regnrded as a sort of totelary saint, and ot 
the entrances to villages there may commonly 
be seen by the road-side a kind of pedestal, 
on which are fixed three large upright slabs 
of gneiss (see Plate XV. figs. 3, 4, and 5). On 
the centre one is Niga Midamma, and on one 


of the slabs on either side is a representation 
ofthe Five-headed or the Seven-headed Niga: 


on the other are two serpents entwined as in 
the well-known caducews of (Hermés) Mercury. 
General Cunningham, Philea Topes, Preface, 
identifies this last with the oldest form of 
Buddhism, and says it is buta symbol of dharma, 
or nature deified. Again, some of the sculptures 
from the Baddhist remains at Amanivati now in 
the British Museum consist of topes in miniature 


carved upon small slabs, They are covered with 


the increase. Jt is believed to have existed — 


there in very ancient times;—and to have then | 
| and it is well-known that it is only within 


died ont to arise again of Inte years, as in 
Kaimir. This theory is supported by the facts 
that no traces of it are to be fotind amongat the 
rich sculptures, which adorn the old temples 
at Bélir and Halébid in that Siate, ond that 
all the Naga seulptures appear to be com- 
paratively modern work. The only signs of 
Snake-worship in the temple at Bélir, which 
belongs to the Vaishnavas, and has no snake 


emblems upon it, are two Serpents of very | 


inferior modern work, carved upon a stone in 
the courtyard, At Halébid the Snake is only 


found in subordinate positions on the twin-— 


temples, which belonged to the Saiva sect, viz., 

on the stylobate of a porch where the gods are 
1 Revealed for a consideration to 

ground by a certain case of mex who ore wiaarda by 


the owner of tho | 





bas-reliefa and the principal object on many of 
themis the Five-headed Serpent. The centre 
head is the hooded cobra in full face, and on 
either side are two snakes’ heads and necks 
in profile, which seem to be regarding (or 
adoring fF) the cobra. The whole five heads 
terminate inone body knotted into graceful 
folds. However, from ithe style of the carving, 
it has been thought that none of the statues of 
Niga Madamma are more than a century old, 


this period that the people of the Muisiir 
State have openly returned to their old forms 
of the Tree and Serpent-worship suppressed 
for many centuries by Brahmanical influence, 

As specimens of forma similar to Nign 
Miidamma from other parts of Asia I have 
added Plate XV. fic. 1, which is the representa- 
tion of a Titir goddess holding a conical object 
on the palm of her right hand: and fig. 2, 
which is a Naga goddess from Kananj in Oudh 
(Awadh). 

To show that such symbolism of the Snake- 
woman is by no means confined to Asia, on 
Plate XVI, fig. 7 I have figured a talisman 

Oe eer te she a reference to the well-known 

a A xare otha woean's beat and the lower extremi- 





ties of o serpent. 






















called “La Sirens,” in ueo ery , tilizin 
classes in Naples at the present day. I submit Petedreaerene tanner on this ba Shall es. 
that a strong and decided family resemblance | cludes that “the triskele § also (sce Plgte 
exists between the Tatar goddess, the Nig | fig. 12, p. 66 above) was but an outcome or “a 
lady from Oudh, the Niga Midamma of Maistir, | variety of the evastika.” A reference to fig. 15 | 
and the Sirena of Naples, and that beyond a | Plate V. which, as explained above, p- 92, is 
doubt they all had a common origin in tho | a sketch of a bronze fibula found a few years 
remote past. Again, there formerly existed mm ago on excavating Sy Rowe ere es 
the ancient chureh at Laruns, in the Vallée | Saalburg, not far from Frankfort-am-M | 
D'Qssau, in the Pyrenees, a holy-water vessel | would appear to show that Prof, Worsnce’ 3 
of white marble, which has since been removed | surmise as to the connection between the 
into a modern edifice, as the old church is now | triskele and the Serpent is correct, for the 
arnin, Within this vessel is sculptured in alto. | former is here present, and each limb of it has 
relievo a siren which in form and character | a Serpent's head. 
resembles the Naga Midanima, holding a fish in On the whole, traces of Snake-worship are 
her right hand and her own tail in her left; | not numerous in Europe, and the cult does not 
there is also a centaur and two fishes. On the appear to have taken much hold upon the 
exterior is carved “the sacred monogram” in | minds of the people there; the reason probably 
Gothic letters, with an interlaced nine being that Snake-worship, essentially a worship 
on either side of it; all evidently XVth Century | of fear, would naturally die ont where the ’ 
work. It is very probable that the vessel origi- | alarming kinds of venomons snakes did not "he 
nally came from Bielle, a place in the same | exist, Bnt ns instances of it may be noticed ’ 
valley, where there is said to bea superb mosait | a singular festival still held once a year 
and the remains of a Roman Villa; and tradi. | in Italy, in a little mountain village in the rid 
tion says that it was appropriated and put tog | Abruzzi, where on a certain day the peasants he 2 
religious use during the middle ages, when | walk in procession, carrying round their arms, i! 
most likely the Christian symbol on the | waists, and necks, all the snakes they can 
exterior was added. | find. They observe this custom im the belief 
In Scandinavia remains of a Serpent- worship | that they will thas be secured from poison 
of a somewhat different signification are nume- | and from sudden death, and further that it will Py 
rous, and besides the Sun-symbols which have | bring them good fortune, especially in love. a 
been described (p. 66above)as belonging to the | Also a good many of the legends of the Basque ge - 
Earlier Bronze Age there are certain other | Provinees in the South of France turn spon a Y 
forms which the Inte Kamer Herr Worsace | Seven-headed Serpent. Thus the “ Heren 
says represent the Sun-snuke. Such are the | Suge” is always described as being seven- — 
simple S, the double S or %, and the two- | headed, and in the myth of the “Serpent ‘ 
headed snake beneath a wheel (the wheel of the | D'Isabit,” the oldest version of the nomerous 
Sun ?) figured in Plate I. fig 11 (p. 66 above), | tales of this nature, this serpent lies with its M 
With reference to the origin of these symbols | head resting on the summit of the Pie da hi 
in his Danish Art, Prof. Worsace says, “The | Midide Bigorre, its neck stretched down to- ". “Ui 
suake, as is well-known, played an important | wards Bartges, whilst its body fills the valley 2 
part in the Asiatic and in the ancient Egyptian | of Luz and its tail lies coiled in a hollow below = 
symbolism, partly becanse they thought the | the Cirque de Gavarnie.” And lastly, at Carnac ne 
sun's path through the heavens formed a curve | in Brittany, is a small hostelry which bears the 
like a snake, and partly because lightning, | sign of “Le Serpent Vert.” f 
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rank of the discoverers of pre-historic remains in his 4 

own country, and as in the case above cited, seemed ~ 

endowed with a poworof grasping s subject and of arriy- 7 | 

pinion | ing at conclusions which were not apparent to others. 

3 ® Brinton's Myths, p. 112, =e 
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“Serrmanse, 166, es LAST: YEARS OF SHAH SHUIA‘A. 


THE LAST YEARS OF SHAH SHUJA‘A, WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE 
AFFAIRS OF HIRAT. 






Translated from the Térkh Sultans of Sultén Muhammad Khdn Barukedi, 
BY E, REHATSEE, 
(Continued from p. 170.) . 


At the time Shahzidah Timir wasappointed to — 


the Governorship of Qandahir, Nizimu'ddaulah 
sent his own son ‘Abbas Khiin with him, and 
obtained, withoutthe permission of the Pidshi 

a letter from Mr. Macnaghten to the address of 
Major Lawrence, entrusting to his son [‘Abbis 


‘Khin] the entire administration of Qandahir, 


so that the Shihzidah had no other business 
there than to draw his monthly salary of three 
thousand rupees, Accordingly when Shih 
Shujaa had learnt the state of the case, he 
wrote a letter to Mr. Macnaghten to the effect 
that as the Shiheddah had no inflnence what- 
ever in the Government of Qandahiir, his sojourn 
there waa useless. Mr. Macnaghten, who 

Nigimnu'ddaulah, gave some valueless explana- 
tions, and when the latter perceived that 
Mr, Macuaghten wished to please him, he said 
to him one day :—“The Khiins of this country 
are receiving thousands of rupees for nothing, 
and it would be advantageous for the public wel- 
fare to curtail their allowances.” Macnaghten, 
who was not well acquainted with the circum- 


stances of the country, lent a willing ear to | 


the suggestions of Nizima'ddaalah, and knew 
not that :— 

“ He wishes you ill, and is a bloodsucker of the 

people, é - 

Who socks your profit by oppressing the peo- 

le. 

Ascondingly, first of all, Ni igiimu’ddanlah 
claimed the sum of forty thonsand rupees 
from the Ghiljiis, which they annaally retained 
out of their own agricultural produce, in return 
for keeping up thdnahs [police-stations] and 
performing other duties. They replied that 
the snid allowances had been granted to them 
by former Pidshihs for guarding the roads, 
and for making good the losses merchants 
sustained by thefts, but Nizimu'’ddaulah would 
not listen to any arguments, and insisted upon 
the confiscation. This transaction became an 
oer of injury to both the allied Govern- 





snail aumat a aia ae Use uitibta Sk 
tained a true notion of the intentions of 
Nisimn’ddaulah they left Kabul by night, and 
prepared for rebellion in their own territories ; 
so that when the English forces under the com- 
mand of George Macgre » which were march- 
ing to Jall weathed the fe bf Khird 
Kabul, nine karaks distant from the city, the 
Ghiljii tribe blocked the road and a severe 
fightensued. It was, however, nt last compelled 
to leaye the English forces, and to allow them 
to pass, and they marched on to Jallilibad. 
The irregular regulator of the kingdom 
(Nisima'ddaulah] moreover, having removed 
the Hikim of the Ghiljiis from his ‘post, 
appointed to it his own son, who was a boy 
not more than seven years old, a step that 
augmented their discontent. P 
About this time Nigimu’ddaulah brought of 
his own accord a paper to the Shih, in 





| company with Macnaghten, the contents of 


which were as follows :—" Five of the Durrani 
Khiins, who are the origin of the increase of 
turbulence, viz. Ghulim Ahmad Khan, son 
of Sher Muhammad Khin Bimizii, surnam- 
ed Mukhtirn’ddaulah, and ‘Abdu'llah Khin 


| Achakzii and Mubammad ‘Ata Ehiin, son of 


Sardir Samandar Khin Bamizii, and Sardiir 
Sikandir Khan, his uncle, and Sardar ‘Abdn's- 
salim Khin, son of Mulammad Ikram Khin 
Aminu’l-mulk, must leave the city of Kabul, 
to go wherever they please.” As the 
Paidshih only knew of these Khins from 
their readiness to serve him, and from their 
approved loyalty, he was confounded; but as 
he had the goodwill of the English officers 
much at heart, he was obliged to agree to 
their exile. The Khins were exceedingly dis- 
treased, and represented to the Pidshih that 
each of them had extensive connections, pro- 
perty, and a family in Kabul, and knew not 
where to go after abandoning them: but he, 
being desirous to please the English, paid no 
attention to their objections and made no reply. 





which were, now resorted to, was that of eurtaling the stipends of the 
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ture of the Khang eon "Bay st aon 
delayed beyond three days, and saying that 
they would be called to account if it was; they 
were moreover to go to PeshAwar and to no other 
place. On this the Khiins naturally’ surmised 
that they were to be transported to India as 
prisoners, and entirely despairing of the pro- 
tection of Shih Shuja'n, who had no authority 
whatever, and fearing to lose their lives, women, 
and children, they were induced to held aseerct 
consultation for devising means of escape from 


during the same night a man went about 
the city, and threw a paper into the house of 
each of the Khins, In the morning when they 
saw the papers, they found the following words 
written on each of them :—‘‘ Pay attention to 
your case, becanse to-morrow you will be made 
prisoners with great suffering and distress, and 
will be sent to India." As papers of the same 
kind had been thrown also into the Aarames of 
Mir Haji, and of Hafiz Jai, the sons of Mir 
Wi'iz, and into that of Aminu'lldh Khan 
Lahukurdi, they endeavoured after perusing 
the contents to discover the bearer, but the 
more they sought, the less they fonnd him. 
ltseemed as if ajinn had done the business ; but 
no—I am mistaken,—rather an angel of the 
Almighty had bronght this affair to light from 
the secrecy of non-existence. Inthe course of the 
day the Khins, whom their distress had made 
impatient, held a consultation, and determined 
to rise in arms next day against their foes, in 
order to seo what would come forth from the 
curtain of futarity. They bound each othor 
by a strong covenant, and said :— 

“Tf successful, we shall place our feet on the 

top of the celestial sphere, 

Elae we shall have sacrificed our lives like men 

for the end we had in view.” 

On the morning of the seventeenth of the 
blessed month Ramagiin, in the year 1258 [22nd 
October 1841)" they rose in arms, attacked, 
captured and slew every one they met. Verily 
they committed abundant excesses, Shih 


+ Had the 00 ceribten the 27th inatend of ‘tho 

Saiolal tebe — Sine ob Kal l, which 

ata he transactions al, waa 

found after his death, Sir William Macnaghten writes:— 

" Onthe morning of the 2nd waged lire ror [ was inform: 

ed that the town of Kabul was of commotion 
de.” Cale, Rev. Vol. EV. 1851, No. ch Bp. 


uneasy, despatched nasdgchiz and jarchts with 
orders to quench the flames of the insurrection, 
which however spread so extensively that his 
efforts proved futile, Then he summoned to his 
presence the Khins who had revolted, but they 
refused to obey: whilst some sent a reply that 
poe bear the hanghtiness and 

Pane nce of Nizimu'ddaulah and that. the 
ae for negotiation was now passed, The 
Pidshih, therefore, sent some Tilangah (Native 
Indian) troops, together with his mounted 








| bodyguard under the command of the Shahzidah 
the impending calamity. “Tt happened also that | 


Fath Jang, and several pieces of artillery for the 
purpose of dispersing the company of the ghdzts, 
and delivering Mr, Alexander Burnes: to whom 
he also senta message that he should, in any case, 
leave the city and betake himself to the Bila 
Hisir, or to his own Ciduni [Cantonment]. But 
as his death, decreed by fate, was imminent, he 
paid no attention to it. The Tilangah and 
Hindastini troops, who had marched ont under 


the command of the Shihzidah, were attacked - 
by the ghidsis, who killed and wounded nearly 
| seven hundred of them, and put the rest to flight, 
so that they hastened with the Shihzidah into 


the Bali Hisir. Shih Shuja‘n also despatched 
Mirza Ibrahim Khin Munshi, to the Chdunf 
of Mr. Macnaghten with the information 
that as this was but the first eruption of 
rebellion, and as it had not yet developed 
itself, he ought to order all his troops to enter 
the city on all sides to disperse the crowd of 
insurgents. Mr. Macnaghten,- who was intoxi- 
eated with the sleep of carelessness" despatch- 
ed one [Tilangah] regiment with eight pieces 
of artillery to the Bali Hisar for the security 
of the Pidshah ; but the latter sent word that 
he was perfectly safe, and anxious only to see 
the confusion in the city put down, according 
to the saying :— 
“The fountain head-should be stopped with a 
spade, 
Because, when full, it cannot be crossed on an 
elephant.” 


Maenaghten then sent a reply that affairs 
would yet turn ont well. 
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not arrive, and the nice. ieee numbers and 
almost captured him. Meanwhile the inhabi- 
tants of the Andarini Mahallah reduced him to 





eanwhile however, the ghiete bad girded 
up ‘the loins of eournge and shouting the blessed 
verse, “Verily Allah loveth those who fight 
for his religion in battle array, as if they were 


a well compacted building,”* hastily assailed | great straits for want of water. 

=~ the house of Alexander Burnes, which was in On Thursday the twenty-first of the said 
- the city, looted his property, and capturing him | month [26th October 1841)* the valiant ghésts, 
5 whilst he was in the act of fleeing, ent him to | who were under the command of the Naib 
_- pieces with their merciless swords. After | Aminn'Ilah Khin Lahokurdi and ‘Abda'llah 
- * plundering his honse they set iton fire, and | Achakzii, considered that,as the English had no 
-e likewise robbed, in the twinkling of an eye, the | stores (giddm) in the Cantonment, but had 
7 Government.treasury, which was near it, andin | transferred-all [their stores] to the forts of J‘afir 
t, charge of the Farangi [Enropean] Johnson; | Khin and Sharif Kluin, they must, if the stores 
" + which aequisition caused the poor and the | be destroyed, perish partly by hunger, and 
a destitute to lift wp the banner of mendicancy. | partly by bullets. The conclusion was accord- 
; On the other hand, it occurred to some of | ingly arrived at that these two forts must be 
a] the upright and united Khins, vi. ‘Abdu'llah | taken, and the stores,—that is to say, the pro- 
i Khan Achikzii, Aminu'llah Labokurdi, Sardir | visions,—plundered. Accordingly, therefore, 
‘Abda’s-salim Khin Bimiszii, Sikandar Khan | they so ravaged them that in a moment it was 

Bamizai, &c., that after having embarked in | as if they had peverexisted.’ They also set fire 

zi so dangerots an undertaking, they could not | tothe fort [of J‘afir Khin] and attacked the fort 
aa impart stability to a Government without a | of Shartf Khim, which was near the Cantonment. 
= Padshih, Therefore they unanimously elected | The English Ensign Warren,* who was: with 
ah Muhammad Zamin Khan to be Pidshih, and | one hundred fifty men of the Fifth Regiment in 


charge of the fort [of J‘afir Khan), felt himself 
unable to resist the ghdzf:, and was ready to 
agree to leave it, and thus to save his life. 
Meanwhile Captain’ Swayne, who had with two 
handred men of the Forty-fourth Regiment been 
marching from the Cantonment to relieve him, 
became on reaching the Bigh-i-Shih a target 
for the bullets of the ghazix, and lost an eye; 
and most of the other officers having been killed, 
as many of the rest of the force ag escaped the 
aword, trod the way of flight, About the time of 
mid-day prayers, Ensign Karn [sic], intending 
to aid Ensign Warren, marched from the Can- 
tonment with one regiment of the [East India] 
Company, and one division of the Nisimi 
Cavalry [regulars]; but before he had yet ap- 
proached near, the ghdzis discharged a shower 
of bulleta upon his advancing foree, of which 
they killed eight and wounded fifteen, causing 
it to retreat to the Cantonment. They then 
continued theiroperations around the fort, posh- 
ing a mine to the base of it like mice. Captain 


resorted to more violence in order to realize 
their hopes. Accordingly after slaying Alex- 

= ander Burnes and plundering the treasury under 

a Johnson, they attacked the fort of Nishin Khan, 
situated between Deh-i-Afghin and Biagh-i- 
Shik [Garden of the Shih]. As the European 
officers had purchased the giddm® of the 
fort, and adorned it for habitation, they 

» showed fight. When, howaver, the gidet im- 
petnously rushed upon them they could no 
longer resist, and most of them were alain. 
Those who escaped the sword, fled by the aid 
of some friends the Chandin] Malhallah to 
the first Chhdunf, whereon all the corn and 
stores, Inid up in the fort for the winter, fell 
into the possession of the g/dzis. 

When Mr. Trevor, who had on the first day 
taken up a position in the tower of Fath Khin, 
knew that Burnes bad been killed, and the 
treasury plundered, ho made the Jinbéz 

Shihi Sawirs, whom he commanded, his own 
e body-guard, and asked Mr. Macnaghten to send 
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Boyd then went to the commander 
army, namely Mr. Machapten, Pie, 


that the surrender of the fort to the enemy. 


would entail the loss of one lékh of rupees, and 
what was worse, the sangar*® in it contained not 
more than twelve days’ provisions, nor was there 
any foree at hand strong enough to collect 
provisions elsewhere, and convey them to the 
fort. Maenaghten also was now perplexed, and 
sent word to hold the fort till night-fall, when 
succour would arrive. Ensign Warren re- 
plied that the ghdziy were undermining one 

of the towers, and also that his men had 
become so cowed, that from fear for their lives 
most of them were leaping down from the ram- 


part and taking refuge in the eangar, and that | 
. therefore if no suecour arrived in the evening, 


all would be lost. After six o'clock in the 


evening, Macnaghten held a council of war 


with his officers, and a decision was arrived at 
not to send a reinforcement to the fort of Sharif 
Khan till the next morning to prevent the loss 

of the giidém, becanse the Afghins were not 
in the habit of sacrificing their night's rest, and 
would not be watching the fort, nor harragsing 
the besieged. As a measure of precaution, 
however, Captain Johnson was sent as a spy to 
bring information about the Afghiins, and he 
returned after a while with the report that they 
were nasembling, and preparing for an assault. 
Nevertheless, the English officers delayed 
sending reinforcements till the morning dawn- 
ed, by which time the impetuous ghdzis had 
taken the fort by storm, and set the gate on 
fire, so that Ensign Warren had to escape 
with the troops by a way he had prepared for 
flight. As the conquorors had taken posses- 
sion of abundant provisions, and the want of 


them in the winter season would canse great 
hardship to the English troops, the English | 
officers, when they saw the Afghiins engaged | 


in carrying off the corn, impelled partly by 
spprebeneine of impending distress, and partly 


© This word dooa not occur in any Persian Diction- 
ary, but is in Sanskrit seoshgraha, “collection,” henee 
“a place where a collection of stores ia oer Tt has 
dinto Mar&thi unchanged and also into other Indian 
_and ia on the way of becoming an a. Eaglah 

work lt bhatta, ee chattht, &o., nd is olroandy 





being used in prin 7 The Bombay 
Gasefi¢, writing from Sankim, ack ietén ameltotioutur 
and in our text it « ra to designate a magazine 


The garrison | too early 


Sut. of Muhammed ‘Sherif forthwith, Aid 


senior officers, however, would not agree to let 


him command, and unanimously selected Major 


Swayne to take charge of an assault with the 


Sixth Regiment of Indian Infantry, in the hope 
of obtaining possession of the remnants of the 
corn ; but this officer, instead of preceding his 
men, according to the usual custom, preferred 
to walk in the shelter of an adjoining wall. 
When the commander of the troops saw this, 
he knew that such a coward would effect 
nothing, and ordered them to retrace their 
8 

Next day Ensign” Bird-was sent with one 
hundred men of the Forty-fourth Regiment 
of the Shihi [Royal) Infantry, Mr. Delin with 
as many of the Fifth Indian Infantry and Mr. 
Sturt with the same number of the Thirty- 
seventh Indian Infantry to assault the fort, 
[Major] Griffiths being appointed commander 
over these officers, They directed their 
artillery against the fort of Muhammad Sharif, 
levelled its walls and then took it by storm." 
Then they advanced antil they got possession 
of nearly one half of the Bigh-i-Shah. 
On the other hand the Afghin sawtrs, lod 
by ‘Abdullah Khin Achakzii, invaded the 
Bigh-i-Shih and expelled Captain Thackeray 
with the jasdirchiy therefrom, killing great 
numbers. The Qizlbishes of the mufallah, who 
had up to this time remained neutral, succour- 
ed the Afghins when they saw them pressed, 
and renewing the attack, retook the Bigh-i- 


| Shih with the fort of Sharif, and having driven 


the English into the sangar besieged them. 

On Tuesday the twenty-seventh of tho 
month Ramazin in the same year’ when the 
provisions of the English troops had been 
altogether consumed, the plenipotentiary wasir 


Macnaghten sent an officer to Brigadier 
Shelton who was in the Bali Hisir, to ask for 


pana out by n hole mado f the interior—toola 
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RS OF SHAH SHUJA‘A. 


soma palin. if he had any, whereon the General, 


having obtained some flour and corn, brought 


it with an artillery waggon, a battalion of the 


Forty-fourth Royal English Regiment and the | 
whole of the Sixth Regiment of Shih Shuja‘a- | 
u'l-Mulk to the sangar. When he arrived at 
nment the soldiers became frightened, 
ieee he said that the English troops would 








be unable to encounter and to fight the furious | 


Afghins; more especially now, as the winter 
was setting in and the scarcity of food would 
become such that not one man of the English 
army would be able to return alive, wherefore 
the opportunity of leaving Kabul, and march- 
ing to Jallalébid, onght to be at once embraced. 

Bat Macnaghten and the officers of the army 
replied hat, 3 in the opinion of intelligent men, 
such a proposal smacked of madness itself; be- 
cause they had taken infinite trouble in the 
construction of the sangar for their own safety. 
To abandon it therefore and to lift up the 





banner of retreat in another direction full of | 


enemies, would be tantamount to feeding a 
fre with more wood, or to throwing one's goods 
into a rushing torrent; and for this reason the 
best thing to do was to remain in their strong- 
hold till the commencement of the spring. 
When the soldiers heard the depressing words 
and contradictory proposals of their officers, 
they became sore afraid in their hearts, prefer- 
ring death to life; and the more so, as they 
knew that the provisions in the Cantonment 
would not last longer than two days more. 
Now the Afghins stormed and took the fort 
of Riki Bishi, situated at the distance of an 
arrow shot from the Cantonment, on which they 
fired a min of bullets. The plenipotentiary wazir 
[Sir W. Macnaghten] having ordered the fort 
of Riki Bishi to be stormed,” Colonel Mackrell 
went with the 44th Regiment, in company of 
Lieutenant Bird with the 6th Regiment, and 


a number of other European as well as Indian 


soldiers, and made their attack from one side, 
whilst Captain Bellew started with still more 
numerous troops and the same intention from 
another; whereon the victory-craving Afghiins, 


M But it was only on the urgent representation of tha 
ion et the Riki. Bah! fort 


tndertaken at laxt.— Vol. IT. p. 
a Liontenant Bird, with sepa ofthe 31 1 L 


cchnwingdntapendiig dapat rnshed between 
the two forces, and surrounding those of Cap- 
tain Bellew, cunt most of them to pieces. When 
Brigadier Shelton became aware of what was 
taking place, the fire of his zeal blazed, and he 
fell with his men upon the Afghiins, who repelled 
them twice, and at the same time continued 
to fire upon the troops of Lieutenant Bird, 
which they had surrounded. In the third attack 
the Afghins incited each other and, becoming 
more furions, reached the enemy, committing 
such slanghter that all of them were killed, 
except Lieutenant Bird and one of his valiant 
soldiers. Itis moreover said that these two men 
fought so bravely, that they caused thirty 
Afghins to attain the dignity of martyrdom.'* 
Ofthe English two hundred men were killed, but 
in this give-and-take, the forts of Rika Bishi" 
and Zu'lfigir and another, fell into the possession 
of the English, together with some grain they 
contained. One-half of this they succeeded in 
transferring to the sengar by the evening: but 


when the shdhanshadh with the golden diadem, 


namely the sun, had thrown the veil of obscurity 
over his face, (“ By night when it covereth all 
things with darkness,")'* the brave Afghins 
blew up the walls of the two forts by mines, 
and thus wreaked their vengeance, which 
ereatly augmented the dismay of the English. 
Another contest took place at the Pattal-Bi- 
mé-ri, originally called Patiah-i-Bibi-mdh-ri.!” 
On the twenty-fourth of the blessed month 
Ramazin in the same year [8th November |*" the 
English cavalry rode about the vicinity of the 
Cantonment, whereon the Afrhin sawdrs rushed 
upon them and occupied the top of the hill 


‘which dominated their Cantonment, whence a 


| visdlah of regulars was immediately sent to 


dislodge them, and the Afghans, unable to cope 
with them, retreated. Afterwards some of the 
Kohistin! Infantry preparing for another fight, 
constructed a sangaronthe top of the Bimird hill, 


cand when next day a crowl of ghisis ascended 


it, with the intention of fighting, the English 
troops likewise marched out from the Canton- 
mented stood ready for battle, whilst & risdlah 


en 
| bass fs Sr the gallant three.”"—Kaye, Vol. IT. 


rs Fort Rika Bishi waa taken on the lOth of November. 
irda, Ch. nou. ¥. L. 
¢ Hill of the Moon-faced Lady, 











ot seeaits with two pieces of alee on siving fa Tashqiinghts, sad bad come to Kiba 


wheels, under the command of Licutenant 
Walker, was sent up the hill, the top of which 


they reached with extreme difficulty, When 


the fighting began, the Kohistani foot-men 
succeeded in gradually withdrawing from the 
range of the cannons, so that the balls could 
not strike them, whilst their own bullets laid 
low all the artillerists™' On this occasion™ 
‘Abdallah Klin Achakzii, who wasa lion in the 
field of valour, and who had in his morning 
prayers asked God to grant him martyrdom, 
rashed forth in the company of a number of 
braves with the war ory:—"“ Assistance from 


Allah, and a speedy victory,"” and overturning 


the cannons made an attack upon the sawdres of 
the English risd/lah. But alas, whilst doing so, 
the valiant ‘Abda'llah Khan, having tasted the 
sherbet of martyrdom, was received into the 
Almighty’ B proximity of mercy andrepose. All 
the Musalmans, especially the Afghins, tore the 


collar of grief for his loss, and it was confidently | 
thought, that had not the Khin been overtaken | 


by the decree of fate, the Cantonment of the 
English would on that day have fallen into the 
possession of the ghdaziz.™ 

After that the English, haying evidently no 
more power and strength to fight outside, 
were besieged in their Cantonments, and 


began to negotiate for peace with the Afghiins. | 


On the sixteenth of the month Shawal [1st 
December 1841] Wazir Mulammad Akbar 
Khin, son of the Amir Dost Muhammad EKhiin, 
who had escaped from Bokhara and had been 


"= Emboldened | =: manit, the Afghan onvalry 
charged down upon tish bayonets with irresistible 
force. No dispositions en renee to reecire meres For 
Bo while all wae panic and confusion.—Kaye, Vol. IL. 
Pp. 60-61. 

™ This was, according to Kaye, Vol, Il. p. 83-93, another 
action, but in the samo locality, fought a ee 
November, which was one of the most disastrous —“ On 
that a battle was fought which ended in the dis- 

ful and calamitous defent of the British ros 

e@ also mentiona the death of the chief alluded to 
abore in our tert. ™ Qurin, ch. lxi. v. 1. 

“ At this moment, when the enemy were in flight, 
and our guns had been recaptured, Shelton Bart have 
brought back his foree with credit to Cantonments. 
But the opportunity waa lost . . 

British force wha pti 


wing td Ca uropean and native soldiere— 
ean te avaley of Bure walla.”"—EKayo, Vol. IL. 
PP 


fx. 
= On the 2ird Deeember 1441 the Envoy sunmoned 
Capts. Trevor, Lawrence anil Mackenzie to over p 
him to o With some Afghiin chiefs :—** iter 


the Phe a be on a given signal Akbar Eoidin 
endéaroured to seine Bir W Sir W 


slatance, abot him dead with the pistols which i he bad . 


day or two before received tfrom him, Cal 
Rev, 1844, Vol. Il, No. Hi. p. 2 ne ~ 
*'Tho army left Kabul on the sixth January 1812, 


narrated in the 








when he heard of the rebellion—ags will be 
Memoirs of the adherents 
of the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, if it 
pleaseth Allah the Most High,— was with Shih 
Shuja‘sa in the Bala Hisir, when the English 
in the Cantonments had begun negotiations 
with the Afghiins, and messengers were going 
forwards and backwords between them. 





When Macoachten had obtained a substitute 


and desired to return to Hindustin, he wrote 
to Shih Shuja‘a that the further stay of the 


latter in Kabul would be unsuitable for him, 


| and that if he were to go with him to India, 


the [East India] Company would grant him a 
pension of four [okhe of rupees per gnnum. 
The Pidshih replied, that if his hands had not 
been tied by a feeling of honour and by his 
family he would have done so, but could not, 
according to the saying :— 
“QO ye that are encumbered by a family 
Must no longer hope for tranquillity.” 
He also advised Macnaghten that it would 


| be better to be on his guard, and likewise to 


take refuge in the Bili Hisir, and when he 
heard that Macnaghten had been killed, he 


| was very sorry.” Then the English army 


marched in command of Mr. Pottinger—whom 
they had made Lord [Commander] after the 
murder of Macnaghten,on account of the scarcity 
af provisions, in the direction of Jallilibid,"* 
but all perished during their march from the 
extreme cold and in consequence of the attacks 
of the ghdzis," —as will be narrated in the 


bat commanded by General Elphinstone and not hy 
Pottinger, as stated above in our text. 
© The arrival of the ariny from Kibol was anziously 
expected in JallAldbid -—" At last on the ISth of 
January, when the garrison were busy on the works 
toiling with axe and shovel, with that Aris Lea and 
accoutrements Inid ont close at hand, « yas , on the 
ramparts, looking out towards the Kibnl road, maw a 
solitary white-fweod horetnan can byt towards nies For 
Wank antici Koveanennn Looked like 
Ty horseman et ones thing fer 

Few doubted that he waa the bearer of ie mo 
would 81] their soula with horror pt aun ir 
worst forebodinga seemed confirmed. There was theicus 
man who wae to toll ee story of the masseero of & great 
arUny - A party of en Were sent out te o score Aime. 

They bronght him a eet exhaus half-dead, 

wee corosnaee Was ry anid he ron re his 
beliof that ho was tie sole survivor of w reported of 
sixteen thousand men."—Kuye, Vol. IL p. 2I7- ~The 
detailed account of this disnatrous murch, termioati 

th the extermination of the whole arm Nigh eee iba, 
ro Vi. Ch. IL. from p. 315 to p. sia 
however, who expect a c asa ae 
facts tad 





cal sey te 
narrated, will be a little surprised Thad 3 it ia not 


aivenys noeeven ta thie work ; 


and thot the 
arrival Dr. Brydon at Jallilabéd has been 
before, oF not ter the account of the exteccuiastion 
of army is given. 
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Senin of the Amir Doat Majemmad Khin 





cand of Akbar | chin. 


The population of Kabul crowded against 
the Bali Hisir," until they got it into their 
possession like the Cantonments of the English ; 


whereon Shih Shuja‘a, perceiving that the | 


tyrannical English Government was destroyed, 
was under the necessity of acting according 
to the maxim, “ if the times do not suit you, 
suit them,” and of courting the friendship 
of Aminu'‘liah Khan Lahukurdi, to whose house 
he sent his own son the Shihzidah Shahpir 
for the purpose of allaying the excitement 
of the insurgents, most of whom considered 


- him [the Padshih] to be altogether English 


in his sentiments. Amino'llah, being pleasod 
with the promises made to him, of gold, 
of robes of honour, of position and of high dig- 
nity, brought Over a number of Durrinis and 
Firsis to the side of the Pidshih : who also 
pledged himself, while the negotiations pro- 
ceeded, to bestow a gift of two lakhs of 
pukhtah rupees upon [the Shihazidah] Mulam- 
mad Zaman Khin. But the latter at first re- 
fused, saying, “Tam a AXhalifah, and not a re- 
ceiver of bribes ;" to which Amiou'llah Khan 


replied, “ As now a Pidshih of Islim has been | 


found, the Khalifate is abolished and the 
Wazirate is also o high position and moat 
valuable dignity, which Iam able to procure 
for you,” and then Muljammad Zamin Khan 
necessarily consented. On the 7th Zu'lhijjah 
A.H. 1257 [27th January 1842] the Shahzidah 
Shihpir proceeded with Naib Aminu'llah Khan 
and Nawab Muhammad Zamin Ehin, and all 
the Ghiljii, Kohistini, and Qizlbish Khians 
to the Bala Hisir for the purpose of saluting 


the Shah, and having been presented with | 
beautiful robes of honour they paid him their | 


respects every day."" 
Wasir Muhammad Akbar Khim, who was on 
this occasion at Jallilabid, felt much aggrieved 


on being informed that the Khans had made 





rt eed Bs Bali 
we thin eer rh ‘—Kaye, V 
¢ Beer gince the departure of the Brith army, 
Shih Shujé‘a had reigned at Kabul. He bad reigned at 
Kabul, bat be had not roled. His power was merely 
nominal. The chiefa wanted a puppet ; and in the un- 
happy Shih they found the only one who waa over likely 

esas hat wees teen had the veteee the Bri 
maaan after day they made their salaam to him 
in the Bild Hisir, but ao imperfect waa thair outward 


Il. p. 121. 


recognition of his regal dignity, that money was atill | 


Highr was evacuated | ae the Eritiah | 
o 





| peace with Shih Shuja‘a, and wrote secretly to 


the chiefs of Kabul, that if the Shih was sincere 
in his desire to strengthen Islim and to destroy 
the infidels, they must incite him to extirpate the 
remainder of the English who were still in Jal- 
lilibid., With this object people were daily sent 
round bearing the noble Quran [Hagrat Furgén | 
on their heads shouting the Takbir [the words 
dlldiu akbar) and proclaiming that the Pidsbah 
of Islim ought certainly to go to Jallilibid to 
remove the remaining Englishmen from Afghi- 
nistin. As gratitude to the English impeded 
the Pidshih from consenting to ruin their 
government, he adopted the policy of procrns- 
tination, and declared that in case Muhammad 
Akbar Khin should be unable to conquer 
Jallilibad, he would himself induce the English 
to depart from Afghiinistin by diplomacy, and 
in case of their failing to comply, he would force 
them to do so by war. As the Musalmans 
Akbar Khin, they were of opinion that it would 
be better to send a letter to the English officers. 
Accordingly, to please them, Shih Shuja‘a 
crag one by Sardir ‘Iniyatu'llah Khin 
Bimlsai, and another by Din Muhammad Khin, 

hi private chamberlain. These were to act 
apparently as his agents, but in reality to 
favour the English, whom they openly told to 





depart from Jallilabid, but secretly put on their 


guard against the treachery of the Birnkzii 
tribes, and more particularly against that of 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, lest they should be 
deceived by his duplicity, ond perish like 
Macnaghten, from trusting him. It is 
alleged that the Shih’s object in this cor- 
respondence, which was protracted during 
two lunar months, was no other than to gain 
time for the arrival of another army from 
Hindéstin, This conjecture is supported by 
the writings of Mr. Macgregor, the Hakim of 
Jalalabad, 
(To be continued.) 





coined in the name of the Nawib Zamiin KEhin."—Kaye, 
Vol. I. pp. 3-4. 

™ The Shah himeelf talked in the Darbdr about 
standing forth as the defender of the faith and declaring 
a religions war against the Kafirs, but ho privately 
naeored Conolly hat he was heart and soul with the 
British, and he wrote long caplet the Governor. 


and others, declaring his 
fovilable efaiy, and ease rly clamouring for money.’ 
ye, V 
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ANCIENT TENURES OF LAND IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY, 


BY SIR WALTER ELLIOT, E.C.S.1, F-B.8. 


The Maritjhas constitute a well-defined sec- 
tion of the Hindu population. They occupy © 
considerable portion of the table-land of the 
Dakhan; or, to define its limits more exactly, 
the western boundary may be described as 
following the line of coast from Damian to Goa, 
the northern being marked by the Sitpurd 
range as faras Nigpur, whence the eastern bor- 
der follows the course of the Waingaigi, and 
other tributaries of the Gédivari, as far as Bi- 
dar, thence an irregular line passing throngh 
Dhirwid to Sadisiwgad, divides them from 
the Karnitaka and Kanarese-speaking people. 

Of the origin of the people who have in- 





” tabited this tract from the earliest times we 


have no certain knowledge. We first become 
acquainted with them on the decay of the 
Andhra empire. At that time two powerful 
indigenous races occupied the southern por- 
tion of the Andhra dominions in the Dakhan, 
the Pallayns to the east, and the Rattas to the 
west, the aspirations of both of which were 
kept in check by the growing power of the 
Chalnkya dynasty. The language of the 
Rattas has a Turanian foundation, but it has 
great similarity to the grammar and structure 
of Hindi. It is expressed in characters of two 


forms, one identical with Dévanigari, the other | 


cursive, the running hand used on all ordinary 


occasions called Méd or Médi. With a not | 


inconsiderable literature of its own, it has re- 
ceived large additions from Sanskrit, principal- 


ly by translation. Hence also the national | 


desiznation it effects for its people and country 
of Rashtrak@ta and Mahirishtra, by which it 
has sought to overshadow the indigenous 
names of Ratia and Maharatta." 

The Marithis have always been distinguished 
for their courage and love of independence, 
which they maintained despite the superior 
power of the Chilukyas. Advancing from 
their seat on the Bhima they even overthrew 
for a while that kingdom between the 6th and 
10th centuries? and afterwards, amid the 


—————OOOrTS— SF 


* Burnell South-Indien Paleography, 2nd od., Introd | 
x. note 4, : 


© Floot’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. $2. 
















growing power of the Muhammadans, they 
still maintained their independence, nntil, in 
the days of Aurangzeb, in the 17th and 1%th 
centuries, they emerged from their mountain 
fastnesses under Sivaji, and swept away the 
wide-spread Mughal empire, penetrating even 
to its threshold in the city of Debi itself. 


The great body of the Rattas is composed 


of the agricultural classes or Funbis, distin- 
guished for their skill and industry as cultiva- 
tors, and for their readiness and aptitude for 
and | war, being equally prepared at all times to 
exchange the plough for the saddle and the 
spear, Below them are the servile classes, 
mahdrs or mhdrs, who have been suggested by 
some as the ancestors of the Maratha nation,’ 
but they belong without doubt to that nu- 
merous body of serfs, hereditary bondmen, 
adseripti glebm, the Aoliyars of the Kanarese, the 
malas of the Telngus, and the pariahs af the 
Tamils. The mahdrs imbibed the martial in- 
stincts of their masters, and served with credit 
as bdrgirs in the pagds, or stable horse of local 
chiefs, when they were called Adlenedrs, But 
the most important class is that of the 
Brahmans. Astute and able as the twice-born 
caste is thronghont India, the Marathi Brih- 





mpse. the 


may is pre-eminently distinguished among all 


his confraternity for ability and force of char- 
acter, The particular term, by which they are 


known from the Niyégis or Telugu Brahmans 
on the one hand, and tho Séowis of the west 
coast on the other, is that of Deéastha or 
national,” which marks them as first par 
exeallence, and the highest rank is always 
conceded to them. They took an active share 
in all the public transactions of tho Dakhan, 
both civil and military, from the period of 


Muhammadan rule down to recent times. 





 Ferjshta states that Burhin Nizim Shih made 


a Brahman his diwién or minister, with the 
title of Péshwi about A.D. 1592, a prac- 
tice which became general as applied to the 
Brihman ministers of the different chiefs, and 
was even adopted by Sivajt himself in favour 





#3, 40, Al. 
b Molesworth's Mard/hi Dictionary, p. xxiii. 
® Driggs’ Ferishta, Vol. IL p. 220. 
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Of Tis own Gas in Ba ie 
successors ultimately displaced the descendants 


of his roval master, 
The preference shown by the Muhammai 

princes to the D&asthas and the skill ae 
ability displayed by the latter in the revenne 
administration, gradually led to the substitu- 
tion of Marithi for Persian asthe langnage of 
account onder Brihman scribes, which greatly 
added to their influence.” This influence thiy 
have never lost. Every ruler, of whatever 
race or creed, finds the assistance of a Brihman 
dietn or daftarddr indispensable to the success 
of his administration,and hence the Marathi 
ystem of accounts, though much. modified, 
lisa not become obsolete even to the present 
day. 

Before noticing the system of assessment 
introduced by the Marithis it will be useful to 








give a short sketch of the governments that 
preceded them. Tho earliest that exercised any 


influence now perceptible on the assesament was 
that of Anégundi or Bijnagar, which prevailed 
over their extensive dominions from the 
beginning of the 15th to the middleof the 16th 
century. This gaye place to the ‘Adil Shah 
dynasty of Bijapur in 1553 A.D., which was 
succeeded in 168 A.D, by that of the Dehli or 
Mughalii Sarkar on the conquest of the Dakhan 
by Aurangzeb, When the Marathi rule was 
restored under the Poona Government the 
revenues were ably administered for some time 
under various Brihman sarsibahks (provincial 
governors) on the chdli system inherited from 


Bijipur, But by degrees abuses crept in under | 
the weak and improvident role of the Péshwi 


Biji Rio. The collection of the revenue was 
farmed to the highest bidder, and new offers 
were accepted at Poona for districts already 
rented, the new-comer sometimes having to 
expel his predecessor by force. Then, aware 
of the precarious nature of his tenure he was 
obliged to exact to the utmost. The abuses 
arising out of such a system were augmented 
by internal disorders, insurrectionary move- 


ments, and plundering raids, so that when 


the Southern Marithi country came into the 
possession of the British Government in 18174 
general atate of disorder was found to prevail. 


$ Reiggs’ Ferishta, Vol. TIL. p. 80, 
® These are found in diferent parte of the country 
and vary greatly in exteont. The chiggar is ao large 


Out of this chaos the first step of the new 
Government was to ascertain as far as possible 
the principles, if any, on which the original 
assessment rested. It was found by a careful 
examination of the oldest acconnis procurable 
that the system of assessment in force under 
the Bijipor and early Marithi Governments 
was derived from the times of the Anagundi 
or Bijoagar kings. According to tradition, 
Krishoa Riya, the greatest prince of that line, 
mide a regular survey of the whole area on 
Which assessment was due.. This was the 
rdya-rékhd or hulmér measurement, still re- 
ferred to as the oldest anthority extant. It 
was on it that the Bijapur settlement was 
based, which stands at tho head of all the 
old assessments under the title of ratam- 
hériz. The dry lands only appear to lave 
been anbjected to the rdya-rékhdé survey, for 
in the perganids bordering on the Malnid 
or western districts, which are principally 
under wet onltivation, the village measures 
bear other names, and vary considerably from 
each other, The scale of the réya-rékhd 
madris cut on a post in the gateway of the 
Gadag fort, and measures exactly 7 ft, 04 
inches. Of those 20 make a bighd and 36 
bighas a rdyaerékkd mdr. Another in the 
Hasavana temple at Niiwalgund gives 7 ft. 


| 66 inches. A subsequent governor under 


Anégondi introduced the vithal-panti mifr, 50 
called from his own name, into many villages 
ofthe black soil. It is marked in the temples 
of Anigiri and Aminbhivi, and on a stone 
at Hebli, still extant, measuring 0ft. 63 
inches, 10ft. 11°8 inches, and 10ft. 6 inchea 
respectively. It never came into general use, 
and is supposed to have been much larger 
than the standard above recorded would sane- 
tion. Instances of other measnres, probably 
of very early date, are also found, such as pattas, 


gills, chiggara, &e." All those, with the mér,_ 


constitute measures of the auperficial area. 
The gardens are estimated by the space, called 
athals or thals, occupied by a certam number 
of trees. But there is another measurement of 
the dry lands called the hahedh, or hitn-kilwish, 
which seems to have originated in some very 


carly assessment, and to have reference to 


division of me ee nneortain origt mond of very rariable 


| oe Seq Marshall's Wtahehiey Report, p. 25, Bombay 
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the quantity of land that yielded one Avn or 
pagoda (=Rs. 4 of cess). — 

The dry land was thus assessed either on a 
measurement of its actual extent by the rdya- 


rékhé standard, or exceptionally by some local | 


/ment of the revenue in money, which was 


measure, or it was estimated by the quantity 
of land to which the payment of a certain 
sum was attached, stated in Adéne and their 
fractions. 

A different mode was adopted in the Malniid 
or wet lands, which is known under the name 
of bijdwari. The land was estimated by the 


quantity of seed required to sow it, measnred — 
by kAandia and kudus, This, too, 1s attributed — 


to the time of the Anégundi sovereigns, and is 
said to have been determined in the following 
manner :— : 

The revenue was taken for a given number 
of years in kind. The fees of village officers, 
and all other expenses were deducted from tho 
grain on the threshing-floor, the residue was 
divided into two equal portions and the ra’fyad 
allowed to take his choice. The average 


proceeds of the other half, or Serkir share, | 


was then recorded as the assessment of the 
land which had produced the whole. 

The bijdwari was not confined to estimat- 
ing the value of wet land, but was occasionally 
resorted bo in dry cultivation also, where 
the result was recorded in kurgiz. The kurgi is 
the name of the seed plough, and the quantity 
of seed which the husbandman can sow in one 
day with a pair of bullocks becomes the mea- 
sure of the land liable to assesgment. The 
kurgi is of unequal extent, varying from 5 to 
10 bighds. 

Whether, however, the Bijipur State adopted 
these measures from the former govern- 
ment or not, it 14 certain from accounts now 
remaining, that they were in ose under that 


state. In all casea, not otherwise specified, the | 


staple measure of the Bijapur Siate waa the 
chéwar, said to contain 120 square bights, In 
all these modes of assessment, whether by the 


chdwar, the mdr, the local measures, the ki feta, | 


or the Jijdwari estimate, a similar plan came 


to be observed of making the qnantity of 


land in the measure vary in extent with 


reference to the qualitiea of the soil, while the | 


sum assessed on it wag always the same, a 
practice which led to the uncertainty in the 
superficial extent of each denomination, now 





found to be so general. But the ij dwart i. 


lands were sometimes further divided into 


| clusses paying different rates, a usage not 


altogether unknown even in dry lands. — 
The preceding observations refer to the pay- 


further modified by the chdli system before 
referred to, which will be more folly explained 
hereafter. But the revenue was also some- 
times levied in kind (particularly when jégirs 
and iné'ams were placed under sequestration), 
under the bijdwari system already adverted 
to; according to which a kudu (= 30 bighds) of 
seed land was considered equal to a pau or the 
fourth part of a chdwar. Aceonnts are yet 
extant-showing this process in great detail 
from the tukhm-rézi or seed secount to the galld 
account or share at the harvest. 

The land tax, os has always happened under 
& Muhammadan government, becoming very 
high, was remodelled, under the later princes of 
the "Adil Shahi family, and the result, known 


as the fankhd, is referred to as the aval of 1080 


A.H. (1669 A.D.) in all subsequent accounts of 
the Mughlai or Dehli role, as a standard or 


| foundation. The ¢andid is considerably less in 


its sam total than the previous rakami, though 
the rates were higher. It seoms to have formed 
the limit of the collections of the Hijapur State 
when it was adopted as the basis of the Maughlii 


Sssessment. To this every subsequent increase 


of revenue attained under the imperial povern- 
ment was added with the name of istfa-taufir 
(=additional increase), after which it remained 
a fixed and permanent item, even though the 
source from which it was derived had ceased 
to exist, The tawfir and the fankhd together 


constitute the kamdl-Mris, or full demand of 


the Mughlii Government, but this kamdl was 
never realized in any instance that has heon 
met with, on the contrary a certain portion wag 
deducted every year, as. logs (afat), and the 
remainder only (tatimma) was considered to be 
the jamad or demand, Thus the kamal ia of no 
value a3 a standard of comparison, bocktaie ti 
was never in actual operation, : 

We have said before that the administration 
of the land revenue, under all the varions 
tenures already énumerated, was regulated by 
what bas been called the chdii system. Qri. 


ginating under the Bijipur government, it w 
perfected and brought to its high siate of 






















ahidianey ty the Marithis. The petaciple on 


which it was founded was that of the muni- 
cipal character of the Indian village, according 
to which the principal inhabitants conduct all 
the affair: of the community, and manage 
their transactions with the officers of govern- 
ment. AN the assessable lands in the village 
are entered in the accounts as liable to the 
dindfior standard tax, and are divided into 
four classes, Ist, the cidii, consisting of the 








best and most fertile fields, and those nearest | 
the village; 2nd, the kafgufa, paying a alight 


addition to the @indif; 3rd, makhtd or khand 
makhtd, which never pays more; and 4th, Aor- 
gut or Eaul, which only pays the dindii when 
brought into cultivation under favourable cir- 
cumstances, to which may be added payakéri, 
or lands held by foreign cultivators, not mem- 


bers of the village community. The lands of | 


the first class are occupied exclusively by 
the principal inhabitants, who are therefore 
called chdliddrs. When, at the annual settle- 
ment of the revenue the officers of govern- 
ment in fixing the assessment made -an esti- 
mate formed from past collections and other 
sources, of what a suitable demand onght to 
be, the difference between the original dindsi 
and the sum so fixed, was, with the con- 





sent and concurrence of the chdli rd'iyats, im- 
This, under | 
the name of paffi, was sub-divided by them 


posed on their lands exclusively. 


among themselves, but no addition was made to 


the demand on theotherlands, This done, the © 


chaliddre became liable for the realization of 
the whole village assessment, and had to make 
good auy Lalance that remaimed ontstand- 
ing. They were, therefore, careful to provide 
against the occurrence of snch a contingency. 
They kept up the cultivation by preventing 
ré@ iyate from absconding, and by procuring new 
settlers; they assisted the poor with seed, bul- 
locks, and labour at the sowing season; gave 
them temporary remissions to bring their fields 
into full tilth, and took care that they per- 


reduced cir 


inferior holders was sufficiently improved to 
admit of his sharing in the burdens and privi- 
loges of a chdli rd iyats, he waa brought into that 
body. But when, on the other hand, achdliddr 
was unable from losses or misfortune to contri- 
bute his share, he was only assessed at katguiéa 
or makita rates to-allow him to recover bis 








The onerons 5 eonditions of the chalt tenure 


were counterbalanced by advantages which not 


only enabled the holder to discharge its con- 
ditions with ease, but made it an object of am- 
bition with every rd'iyat to become one. In the 
first place, the chdli ra@'iyat held the best lands 
in the township, and occupied the best houses 
in the village. These were attached to parti- 
cular fields, and could only be possessed by 
the person cultivating such fields, Secondly. 


tauls for breaking up waste (ndigar? or 
great plough £au/s) were only given to those 


paying chali, and never toany other rd'iyats, bat 
the lntter could hold Aariyali and ietdwd kaule." 
Thirdly, the right of cultivating for ind’ amddrs, 
who always let their lands for much less 
than the serk@r or government rates, was 


restricted to the chaliddrs, who also could alone 


formed their engagements accordingly, When | 


by these means the condition of any of the 





' wingor kaw! waa thot given for brenking ap old 
Sing ierleg anitewithr bers or na ey 


the y the great which painey only be 
at plonsid pie by five or aiz yoke 
oo of Waltooke end and © soon to exemption from 


muted he ten Dr. Wicht's 
Soscription of the nafh ieann, Jichassinish oltooeni. Wight, 


employ pdyakéri or alien sub-tenanta from 
other villages. These, with some other special 
benefits, varying in different places, and the 
influence they enjoyed over the village com- 
munity and its concerns, and a degree of con- 
sideration with which they were treated by 
government and its officers, form some of the 
principal privileges attached to the chili 
tenure, 

The term chali is, therefore, applicable rather 
to persons than to lands, but asthe best lands 
were always held by the former, the expression 


~—chdii fields is not uncommon. 


A portion only of the lands ofa chdli ré@’iyat 


were subjected to the imposition of the patti, 


or to the chdéli tenure, the rest was hafgute, 
mathia, and taul, It waa sometimes, there- 
fore, impossible to point ont the particular 
field considered aa chafi, though at other times 
this was specified in the accounts, 
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i Tide and Aariyoli Fouls open to the other rd‘iyiats 
wore only temporary exemptions to clear anperficial woeda, 
The tehiwd on an exemption annnoally taeraaaing to the 
full amount for a short hariyelt in like man- 


ner to extirpate the sur ace herbage of Agrovtiz linearis, 








The paftt, or extra assessment, is no anal h 


a and was originally variable, but came in 
a time to be considered as a fixed and custom- 
4 ary rate; under the name of mdsuil or fair 


palfi, in contradistinction to the jdstl pats, 
or excessive addition of later times, It was 
nevertheless always omitted in the cultiva- 
tion accounts, I have scarcely seen a single 
. lavani-pafrak or chifé, or schedule of land 
under cultivation, antecedent to the Maistr 


a to make remissions for bad years, misfortunes, 
_ &e., by deducting a part of the patti, a half, 
a. quarter, two dnds, or nny definite proportion, 
= and to impose an equal additional proportion 





a conquest that contains more than the dindit.* | 
Tt was usual for the Marithi kamdévisdirs 










of his chélt holding, he must at the same = 
time relinquish his ¢arv-ind'am or free lond, or 
an. equivalent portion of it, ‘a = on 
These two kinds of chali recall to mind the 
descriptions of village economy still subsisting be, , 
in other parts of Indin. » 
The first, or Southern, bears a strong resem- 


a, 
blance to those communities in the Karnitak ‘Fe 

where the concerns of the village are regulated 7 On 
by the body of the inhabitants or mirdedérs, +S 





collectively, while the echiiliddrs of Indl and 
Muddebiha] (districts of the Bhimtadi or valley 
of the Bhima) have a slight connection with the 
bhdgddr or co-partnership pdtils of Gujarat. 
Indeed, I recollect two or three villages in 
Muddebihil where the péfils had divided the 











in the following year, which was never ob- | village into shares, each managed exclusively : 
m jected to by the ra'tyats, and, I believe, is | by one of their body, for the revenué of which 
-- practised in some of the jégir villages to this | he was responsible. A tenure atill more closely 
a day. - | resembling the chdii formerly prevailed in 
: The chati prevailing in the districts between | Balliri and Kadapa (Cuddapah), under the 
the Krishni and the Bhima differs considerably | name of appanam, and probably still subsists 
from that above described. There the payil and | in the Telugu portion of the Nizim's domi- 
=F). his bhdiband (collateral relatives) arealmost the | nions, for I found it lingering as far north os , 
— - only chdliddrs, They pay no judior official quit- Gatjim noder the same name. | q 
rs. rent, but hold a certain quantity of sarv-ind'am These are probably remains of a state of — 
wart or mirdsi land free of all rent, the proportion of society that at one period seems to have heen ‘ 
cm which is regulated by the quantity of chdlithey | general throughout India, in which the con. - 
—_ may have undertaken. If by any accident | corns of the village were administered by the 
— a chdliddr is forced to give up all, ora portion | chief inhabitants in a bod y. 
oe THE MEANING OF BAPPA AND BAVA, 
N BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.0.S., M.R.A.S., O.LE. 
bo In order to facilitate the discussion of some | no satisfactory explanation has as yet been 
§ ’ points of importance in connection with the | offered, 5 
# Ralers of Valabhi, I publish herewith s complete The second expression, with paramount titles 
genealogy of the family as Linterpret it from | qualifying béca, occurs in paramabhatléraka- 4S 
= the inscriptions, with the official titles ofthe | mahdréjddhirdja-paramtivara-bdea-péd- hiudis : 
x members of it, and their dates as‘far as I have | ydta, an epithet that is applied—(1) to only the “ 
. been able to verify them. ‘ 


The point to which I would draw attention 
in the present note, is the meaning of the two 
words bappa and béra, which occur in the com- 
ponnds bappa-pdd-danudhydta, meditating on 
the feet of bappa,” and biva-pdd-daudhydta, 
“ meditating on the feet of biava,” and of which 

ty ample gia tee ap md din 

rere | bo <uppos : at, or chdll lan re 
exorbitantly ha ahh Tt ia related that a, hairs 
perienced hamériedie (revenue officer) under tho Pésh. 
wi'a Government, proceaded to remodel the aasecament 
under bie charge on what he considered to be more oqni- 
: table terms, Nini Phadnaria, the ablo minister of the 
Pishwi Nirlyaps Rio, ood his fOCMOrs, no sooner 











tnored his over-tealous dependant. This colobrated 


Parawmabhattiraka, Mahérajédhirdja, and Paras 
méscara Siliditya ITT., 0 most devout worshipper 
of the god Mahésvarn (Siva), in lino 46 of the 
grant’ of his son Siliditya IV, of the year 372, 
and in lines 45 and 46 respectively of the two 
grants” of Siliditya V, of the year 403, No other 
instance of the use of bdvg js known to me. 

=e begun repaired to the 
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docin woe not a pore DiMaeth isp 
division of that body known as Kovlkes to the sub. 


Dharaséna I. Dhruyaséna IL, 





or Balad 
(G. 8. 910.) 
Siliditya II. Kharagraha TI. Dhravastna ITT. Dharaséna IV., : ou 
or Dharmiditya IT. » Paramabhatidraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, al. 
" | (G. B. 337.) Parawéévara, and Chakrarartin. 7 
Siladitya III. (G. 8. 326, 330.) ¥ 
Paramabhatidraka, Mahdrdjddhirdja, | ur 
and Paramééeara. . 
(Se 5. 352.) 
n1V. + 
Paramabhattdraka, Mahdrdj4dhirdja, 7 
and Paramdéérara, Zz 
(ts #1 or.) 
Se. 
- : | 
- z S ii 
_ 
ul | 
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the feet of bappa,” 


sthiiin: with ‘te. ae dust titles ame 
boppa, in paramabhattdrake-mahirdjddhirdja- 
poraméérara-tri-bappa-pdd-dnudhydta, an epi- 
thet that is applied—{2), in lines 53, 54-55, 
57-58, and 63 of the grant" of Siliditya VII. 


of the year 447, and in other grants as far ag 


they go, to Siliditya IV. V. VI. and VII, 


each of whom came in direct succession after 
his father, and each of whom had the paramonnt 
titles of Paramabhaftéraka, Mahdrajddhirdja, 


and Peraméivara, and was also a most devont 


worshipper of the god Mahéfvara, 

Among the inscriptions of other families, the 
Ine OXpression, hapa. ide tty teed yela, without 
any qualifying titles of Wine: ia used as an 





epithet—(3) of the Bhattiraka and Mahéréja | 


Sivadéva L. of Napil, in line 1-2 of his i 
tion* of Gupta-Satnvat 318 ;—(4) of the Mahe. 
manfa Athéuvarman of Népil, who was also 


favoured by the feet of the god Pasupati (Siva), 


in line 2 of his inseription*® of Harsha-Sathyat 
a4, and in line 4-5 of his inscription" of Harsha- 
Samvet 39 ;—(5) of Jishougupta of Népal, who 
again was also favoured by the feet of the prod 
Pasupati, in line 4 of his inscription’ of Harsha- 
Samvat £8, and in line 6-7 of another of his 
inscriptions" ;—and (6) of the Peramabhattira- 
ka and Mahirdjédhirdja Sivadéva If of Népal, 
who again was also favoured by the fect of the 
gol Pasupati, and was a most devout ‘wor- 
shipper of the god Mahéivara, in line 2 of 
each of his inscriptiong® of Harsha-Samvat 119 
and 145 (7) 

The same expression, bappe-pid-dnudhy dia, 
with the fendatory titles of Mahdréja and 


| nandivarman, also 8 most devout 


; -hhattér (A, 
~(8)to the Pallarn Mahdedja Si : 
who was a most devont worslipp 


grant s4—(9) to the Veigi Mahérdja boca 





the Holy One (Bhagavat), in Tine 7 is 


| grant ;'*"—and (10) to the Pallava Mahévijn 


Nandivarman, again a most devont 


of the Holy One (Bhagavat), in line 115) of 


his grant,” possibly spurious ;—and, with the 


further qualifying title of Moahdrdja, in the 


epithet bappa-bhatiraka- -mahdrija-pdda-bhak- 


fa, which is npplied—(11) to the Pallava 


Yuvamahéréje Vishougipavarman, again 1s 
most devout worshipper of the Holy One 

(Bhngavat), in line 14 of his grant.™ 

In publishing the two grants of Siliditya V. 
of the year 403, Mr. V. N. Mandlik™ treated 
the words byppa and bidve, quite unnecessarily, 
as identical, and considered that they denote 
“some great teacherof the Saiva faith, or some 
remarkable great king of that name; bat more 





| probably the former, from the adjectives med ;"" 
Or, again, some “ sage, venerated equally in all 


parts of Hindustin.” So, atso, Dr. Bhagwanlal 
Indraji** has eee his opinion that beppa is 
“a general title used by chief priests.” And 





| T myself have suggested that the name isthat 


of “some king orpontilf of very early times, 


| whose authority was recognised norversally in 
his own day, and was afterwards preserved ° 


in the tradition of several distinct regal 
familics.”’ 


These suggested explanations, however, can: 


“not be apheld, 


Hhattitraka qualifying beppa, oceurs in para- | 


mada ivata-dapipg- -bhattdrake-mahdrdja . iri -puid- 


enudhydia, an- epithet—(7) of the Hheffiraka 
and Mahdréja Vasantasina of Népil, in lite 
1-2 of his inscription’ of Gupta-Sathvnt 435. 
And finally, a componnd of almost identical 
import, viz, beppa-péda-bhakta, “devoted to 
occurs, with the title 


* ania, Vol. VEL. p. Bal. ; 
Ill. No. 0, Plate xxv. 

* ante, Vol. XIV: p. 05 

* mule, Vol. IX. p. 1, No. 6. 

* id. p, 170, No: 7. 

Tad. p. Tl, No. &, 

* id, p..173, No. 10, 

* ad. p. 174, No. 12; and p 176, No. 12 


and Corp. Inacr, [wilie, Vol. | 


Th the first place, the opithet in which bapyna 
oceurs belongs undoubtedly to persons of the 
Saiva faith in instances Nos. 1 to Habove, But 
Nos. 8 to 11 shew that it was applicable just ps 


| mach to followers of the Vaishnava faith, 


In the second place, as pointed out by Dr, 
Babler.“ the feundatory. title Muhdrija which 
qualities bappa in Nos. 7 and 11 above, and 


1 id. p. 107, Ko. 5. 
T ante, Vol. V. p. 155. 
id, p. 17h 
ails, Val. ¥, p. SI, 
4 Jour, Bo. Br. B. Ae foc, Vol. XI. P: TSS, oote #, | 
M ante, Vol. IX. p. 1067, note 17. 
™ ante, Vol. X. p. 571, note 4, 
"ante, Vol.-V. p. 2064. 


* aale, Vol. VITL p. 163, 


One (Bhagarat ; 2. Vishon), in line 13 of his 
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| Sermmanee, 1996) 
still more, the Sab: sovereign titles of 
Paramabhattéraka, Mahardjddhivdja, and Para- 
miivare, which qualify it in the instance: 

griuped under No.3, show that the word mint 
refer to some one of noble or regal birth, and 
cannot denote a priest, no matter how high his 
rank in the hierarchy micht be. 





As regards the question of bappa being a 


proper name, the word doos ocenr in this way 
—as the name of an official, the Balddhikrita 
and Bityika Bappa, in line 59 of the grant’® of 
Siliditya IV. of the year 372 ;—na the name of 
some one after whom was named the Bappa- 
pédiya-vihéra, or “ Buddhist monastery of the 
feet of Bappa,” at Valabhi, mentioned in line 
19 of the grant™ of the Mahdedja: Dharastaa I. 
of the year 269;—in Bap one of the 
granteos in lino 11 of the Khdb grant™ of the 
Parivrajakn Mahdrdja Hastin, of the year 
163 ;—in Bappirya, one of the grantees in line 
53 of the Chammak grant™ of the Vikitaka 
Mahdraja Pravarastna IT.;—and in Bappa- 
bhatti, a Jain teacher,” allotted to Vikrama- 
Sathvat 800 to 895. The same word is also 


probably a component of Bappiira, the name | 


of the family to which, as recorded in an 
unpublished inscription of Maigaliéa, Dar- 
labhidevi, the wife of the early Chalukya 
king Pulikeésin I, belonged.™ A similar word 
hippa, probably derived from it, occurs in 
Bappadéva, the name of a Séndpafit in line $5 
of the Siwani grant of Pravarasina IJ." And, 


finally, Bappa, or Bappa Ravula, has been | 
preserved by tradition in Mewad, ag the more | 


* onle, Vol. V. p. 212; and Archaol. Surv. West. Ind, 
Vol. LUT. p. 99. 
~ ane, Vol Vip. ik - 
ri Corp. Inger. Tadic, Vol. Il. No, 22, Plate sin. 
wl. No, 55, Plate xrxziv.; and ante, Vol, XII. 


‘3a, 
Me ante, Vol, XT. p. 254. 
™ Bon Dynaatios of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 19, 2. 
= ae «dnecr. Indic. Ts bolp LU. No. 56, Plate rexv. 
se cere of re Bric ae it (Catone 
Reprint, V uk, BaSf.) 
crs ere mote {ii Le Ps 240) that" gr is Se ft arte ee 
it tusedisives He ia frequently styled 
Spe ‘and | Syvel Audlhes, ‘ the mountain 
ve Weed oGceck breulscen ck ha Sails 


‘or ct Saithdilla,—This tradition is rather o peoulinr one 





their ancient smta : aml. sa anabior 

7 of fact, Wald, the modern reprosentative of the ancient 
to Gfhilas, and is in the division of 

Kathiawhd that bs is exec the Gihilwid Print. Another 
rious point im it ia, that it gives Vikrama-Sanvat 191 
(A.D. I-25) for the birth of Bappa, ‘Tod shewed that 
roferred to the Vikrama 


ers ee olf Pepe # parmeroa pi 






whip Sete. a Wrong! orn, bat 
bimealf in arriving at A.D. 723 for the real 
In connection with this sab- 


a aa Fs 
Right, nell 2 Tain rvoort to the effect that, i 
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“TH atRANING or re AND BAVA. 


familiar appellation of an early GOhila chief, 
who is said to have established the power of 
that tribe on the overthrow of the Bhillas or 
Bhils.™ 

But the idea hat, in the technical expression 
under discussion, buppa denotes some partico- 
lar priest, whether of the Saiva or Vaishnava 
faith, whose memory had been preserved in 
different parts of India from very early times, 
has been disposed of above. And, this being 
ao, it remains difficult, on the supposition that 
the word is a proper name, to imagine how 
it should have cropped up again from time to 
time, under precisely similar circumstances, in 
such different parts of the country and sach 
varying periods as are indicated by instances 
Nos. 2 to 11 above. 

‘The true explanation of the word, in this 
technical expression, first occurred to me from 
noticing the way in which the titles that qualify 
bappa vary in accordance with the titles of 
the persons to whom the epithet bappa-pdd- 
dundhydta is applied; andit is fully borne 
out by the epithet dri-ajjaka-pdd-dnudhydta, 
which is applied only to Dharaséna IV. in 
line 38 of his complete grant’ of the year 326, 


and in his grant of the same year of which 


ouly the translation of the second plate has 
been published.** This expression, which, if 
it had not been so completely overlooked, 
would probably have made the matter clear 
lomg ere now, dropped out in all the subse- 
qaent Valabhi grants, even in those of Dhara- 
senm IV, himself of the year iti probably 


Gupta-Bathvat 2G, sgperr ek wae invaded by barba- 
moked. 8 the orth, and the town ‘of Vaepet ee 

aso ow, gonealoginal 

shews that the Snipa raphy ke the founder of the 

Valabhi family, must have been alive in orahortly hofore 


Gate Beare: ai be ROE: ! cimet be placed 
acme twenty ii earlier. And there oan be little 
donbt that. an Lowi tradition is based on a confused 


reminiseance of the rise of tht Valabhi family. The 
Jain date of ay ue en at 203 probably refers to a 
historical event; that event, however, would he, not the 
ane keimae caf Valatikt by barbarians from the north, but the 
reverse of this, the ‘ailting of Vals Valabhl after ore©r- 
throw of those invaders, trakes, by Bhatirka,.—Taod 
| Vite p. SR) gives an abetrack of an inseription, lato 
‘‘ihcroma -Sathvat 1034, from * Aitpur,’ which mentions 
* Syeela,’ in the fifth generation, but not are tes There 
is a liter inscription of the sume family, dated Vikrama- 
Batnvet 1343, at o Wulk noar the temple of AchalAivara 


at the Achalgadh Hill Fort on Mount Aba, which takes 

bag eetenegy back a stop further, ani mentions Happa, 
or Happa Kivola (onder the nome of Bind, if thy transla- 
tion BBs sc aa tho first of the antag nee Kaviraj 


Das translation in the Jour, Heng, As. Sor, 
Vol. any. Part 1. pp. 32%, 57 ff., and p. 19. 


* Jour, Bo. Tir. BR. As. Soe. VoL. X.p. 79; ond ante, 


Vol. I. p. 18. 3 gate, Vol. f. p. 45, 
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~t on account of something in the official relations — 
‘Ss between Siliditya T. and Kharagraha I. which 
* remains to be cleared up. But it occurs in 
¢ these two instances; and, in accordance with 


Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar's rendering,” it on- | 


<n donbtedly means “ meditating on the feet of 
ae (his) illustrious grandfather." Ajje in Kana- 
rese, and ajd and jd in Marithi, are the 
ordinary words for ‘a grandfather’ in the 
present day. And itis evident that ajjaka is 
the older Prikrit word, from which these have 





i been derived. 
. On this analogy, boppa suggests itself at 
. once as the old Prakrit form of the modern 
= bap, ‘a father.” And now it becomes clear 


why the word is qualified by the paramount 
titles in its connection with the paramount 
sovereign Siladitya IV. and his successors,’ 


them was himself a paramount sovereign; and, 


feudatorics, it has either no qnalificatory title 
at all, or only the feudatory tithes Wahdrdja and 
Bhatfdraka, as in the case of Vasantnséna, 
Simhavarman, Vijayanandivarman, Nandivar- 
man, and Vishnugépavarman." The rnle 
thus disclosed also shews why, in the case of 
Sivadéva II.,™ himself a paramount sovereign, 
bappa bas no qualifying term; for, the way in 





Ve which he is introduced in lines 11-12 of tho 

Népal inscription™ No. 15, shews that he 
et brought in a new branch of the Thikurt 
“ family, and that his father Nartndradéva, 
~ even if he held the rank of Mahérdja, was at | 
¥ least not a paramount sovereign, And the 


same rule explains why, in connection with 
the paramount sovereign Dharaséna IV., ajjaka 
is qualified by nothing more than the ordinary 
title #ri; for, he himself was the first paramount 
sovereign in the family; and his grandfather, 
Kharagraha L., was at the best only a Maddrdja, 

The analogy of ajaka and bappa now 
suffices fully toclear up the meaning of the word 
biva. It suggests ot once that it is nothing but 
the older Prikrit word from which have been 
derived, with somewhat differing significa- 
tions, in Marathi, ibd, ‘aterm of respectful 


+ 


= 
2 
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on, Day on 





* ante, Vol, I. p. 16. 
= ante, Vol IX. p. 178: 


Instance No. 2 abovo. 
No. 6 above. 





the reason being that the father of each of 


on the other hand, why, in tts connection with | 
















husband's brother, especially an elder brother; = ; 


. a Fe 
mention for a father or an elderly person ;* a 
biwd, ‘a term of respectful mention fora Gésivi, = 
Garn, father, or elderly person,’ and bhdwd, ‘a ‘ 


and in Kanarese, bdra, ‘the son of a mother’s 





brother, or father’s sister, a man or woman's 3 c 
brother-in-law (in every case, if older than one’s ae 
self)’ and tidva, a husband or wife's elder pate 
brother, a maternal uncle’s son (similarly, in : a | 
every case, if older than one's self).’ Looking Lo 
for its application in connection with Siliditya —- : 
IIT., we note, in the first place, that the grants a. 
shew very clearly that his father Siliditya II. E nf 

did not reign at all, which explains why : 
the epithet bappa-pdd-dnudhyéta is not need in - 
respect of him ; and, inthe second place, that a) 
the only parmmount sovereign before him was | My 


his father's distant cousin Dharaséna 1V., who, 


80 far as paramount sovereignty is concerned, iy 
was his immediate predecessor, This shews ns * 
that bava was used, here at least, to denote ‘a mi , 
male relative, of the same generation with th 
a father, or ronghly ‘an uncle’; and ex- A 
plains why béra is qualified here with the at 
paramount titles. And the fact that, after the eS 
first adoption of this technical expression, the i> 
Valabhi succession was in each instance direct ‘ 
from father to son, explains why the expression 
biva-pdd-dnudhydta does not occur again. 
In Kanarese, bappa appears in the form 
of boppa," in boppana-sitga, ‘the lion af 
(his) father,’ an epithet applied to the Ratta 
chieftain Lakshmidéva 1I1., the son and _ : 
successor of Kirtavirya IV., in line 63-64 of 
his inscription®* of Saka-Snrnvat 1151. In con- 
firmation of this I may (uote—ayyana-singa, 
‘the lion of (his) father,’ a title of the Sildhira 
chieftain Gandariditya of Kélipur, in line 2] : 
of his grant™ of Saka-Sathvat 1082, and also of “s 
his son Vijayiditya ;'—mdtana-siaga, ‘the i! 
-Tion of (his) father-in-law’, applied to the Danda- ¥, 


nayaka Resavadityadéva, in lines 17-18 of tho 
Kidarolli insoription® of Saka-Sativat 997 ; 
—anpana-gandhavdrana, ‘the choice elephant 
of (his) elder brother,’ applied to the Danda- 
ndyaka Sémésvarabbatta in lines 11.12 of the 
same inscription ;—annan-a tkakdra ‘the warrior 
SS. DS 
ae i 
Archacl. Pg West fads Wel tr oe: gree ~- 
Jour. Bo. Br. B. As, Soe, Vol. S111. p. 8, 


 Dynastion of the Kanarese Districts, p. 105. 
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Sesser (his) elder brother.” ‘applied to 
the Sinda chieftain Achngi IT. in line 9 of his 
inscription“? of Saka-Satmvat 1042; and—bhéd- 

| ‘the wartior or champion of (his) 
apals or other relation of the same generation 





with his father," applied to a Silihira chieftain — 


named Goikidéva in line 46 of the Térdal 
insvription”’ of Saka-Sathvat 1042, ete. Other 
similar titles, which help toexplain the preced- 
instead of words of relationship, are—Sénana- 
ringa, ‘the lion of Séna,’ applied to the Ratta 
chieftain Kartavirya IL., the son and successor of 


Sena. Si TGA OE bla Ganda Inaccipaion a 
—Tailana-siaga, ‘the lion of Tails,’ applied to 


‘the KEdidamba chieftain Kirttivarman II. of 


Banawisi, the son and successor of Taila I. “"— 
Tailaman-ankakdre, ‘the warrior or champion 
of Tailama,’ applied to See of the same 
family, the son and successc 

and Gonkan-aikakdra, * the Oe auinies 
of Gonka,’ and Gdhéyana-siiga, ‘the lion of 





Giihéya,” applied to the Silihira chieftain 


Mirasimha, the son and successor of Gonka, 
and the nephew of Géhala or Givala I, in line 
28 of his grant“ of Saka-Sathyat 980. 





AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 
COMPILED BY MES. GRIERSON, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIEESON, &.C.5. 
(Continued from p. 29). 


Ricu,—Bovalo, (Eng.); baravalo, (Pap, M., M. 7); 
baravalé, barvald, |'Tch.); hacvald; barrell, | 


Rep waraTcoaTs,—Lolle bengres, (Eng.) ~ 

Renee, to,—Kinfva aley, (Eng-) 

Repxess,—Lolip4, (Tch.) 

Rerp,—V izia, (Tch.) 

Retx,—Salavir, (M.) 

Rrsorce, to,—Loshinioviva, (Tch., Psp. M.); 
bukurisard’ovava, méngéifiva, (M.) 

Re.ations,—Finu, nimur, (M.) 

Rutrase, to,—Izbévieariva, (M.-) 

Rricrovs,—Sherrafo, (Eng.-) 

Rematy,to,—Achiva, térghiovava, or 4); beshiiva, 
ashiva, (M.); achéva, (M. 7) 

Reawempen, to,.—Rigiva in 2, (Eng-); sheriva man, 
(Toh.) 

Rewemser, to cause to,—Sheravivd man, (Tch.) 

Remove, to,—Duryoviiva, tidiva, (M.) 

Resew, to,—Nev kerfiva, (Tch.) 

Rest, to, —Ushariva, (Tch.) 

Renxtep,—Ushardicand, (Tch.) 

Repay, to,—Pesiva apopli, (Eng.) 

Repent, to,—Pokutuyiiva, pékdtaidva, (M.) 

Reront,—Rapirto, véste, (M.) 

Rerose,—Lutheram, ( Eng.) 

Rest, to,—Achiiva, (Tch., Pep. M.); hodinifiva, 
hodiniaariva, hodinisard’ov4va, popasésa- 
rava, (M.) 

Revite,—Kushiva, (Tch., Psp- M.) 

Rre,—Pashavri, (Tch.) 

Rice,—Rizos, (Tch.) 


(M.) 
Rion, he who is, —Baravalicand, manghinéskoro, 





Ricuzs,—Baravalipé, manghin, (Tch.); méndin, ~ 


(M.); mangin, (M. 8) 

Km, to get, of,—Skipaiva, (M.) 

Rive, to,—Kisturiiva, (Eng.); prastéva, (M.) 

Rive nownn, to,—Enkunzhurisariva, (M.) 

Ripen,—Eistri- ro, kistro-mengro, (Eng.); 
kalardca, porisin, (M.) 

Rinicune, to.—Khokhaviva, (Tch., M. 7); prasiva, 
(Tch., Psp M.) 

Rrprccne,—Prasaib, (Tch.) 

Riprev.ovs,—Kesindia, (Tch.) 

Rieut, (subst.)~Chechipi, chechipi, kanénn, 
tryiba, (M.) 


Huon, (ndj.),— Orta, (M. 8) 


Rixo,—Vangustri, wangustri, (Eng.); angrusti, 
angustri, engustert, (Tch.); angrusti, 
éngrusti, (Mf. i angushtri, (Ml, 7); angrusti, 

_—— angustri, (Psp. M-) | 

Risas, pretended gold,—Fashono wangustis, 
(Eng. } 

Rincine THe cHANcEs,—Haukni, (Eng.) 

Riot, to,—Koriiva, (Eng.) 

Riorrn,—Kora-mengro, ( Eng.) 

Riotixa,—Eoring, ( Eng.) 


‘Rp Tae seams, to,—Putriva, (Tch.); phutriva, 


(M. 8) 


| Rrree,—Muland, (Tch., Pep. M.) 


Rirex, to,—Mulané keriva, (Tch., Pep. M.) 
Riprxp, to be,—Putérghiovava, putérdovava, (Tch.) 
Rise, to,—Ukhkiiva, ufkiiva, uftiiva, ufchiiva, 
(Tech.}; khut’iva, répoeteardoviva, (M.) 
Cf. to Star. 
Rrven,—Len, (dim) lenori,(Tch.); shat, sat, (As. 
Teh.) : len, (Psp. M., M. 8) 
“id, p. Sd. 
** No. 10 of pr vero, 2 ge of the Archmo- 
logieal Survey of Western p- 1@ 
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Roap,—Drom, tobbar, (Eng); drom, ( 


dromord, (Tch.}; pathon, (As. Tch.); | 


khotdr, (M.); drom, (Psp. M.) 
Hoan, of or belonging to,—Droméskoro, (Tch.) 
Roast, to,—Pekiva, (M.) 
Roasten, to be,—Pekyoviiva, (M.) 
Roasrep,—Pek'd, pekt, (Eng.); peko, (Span. 
Ron, to,—khutiltva, khotildva, rébuiliva, (M.) 
Roppen,—Haydamik, haydamikho, rizbdyniko, 
reabéyniku, voyniko, yoyniku, (M.} 
Ropnen-cnter,—Gilau, (M.) 
Ropseny,—Fakement, luripen, (Eng.); choribé,- 
(Teh.) 


Rornery, highway,—Drom-luring, (Eng.) | 


Hook, to,—Leginijiva, (M.) 

Rop,—Ran, (pL) ranior, (Eng.}; vicha, (Teh., M. 
8); génzhn, prézhina, rovli, rodli, (M.); 
rubli, “Pap. M.} 

Rout, to,— Chord'oviva, sord’ovava, tavilifiva, (M.) 





Rootr,—Korini, korin, (Teh.); rid 
_—— korin, (Pep. Mi) 
Rort,—Shello, (Eng:); jele, (Span. Gip.); shelé, 
shols, (Tch.); shld, shold, shalld, (ML); 
| Rore-pancer,—Shello-hokta-mengro, { 
Rore-maken,—Sheléngoro, (Teb.) 
Rorrex,—Kerni, (Teh. M. 7) 
Row, (line)—Rénd, réndn, ( Af.) 
Rova.,—Dakarand, aricand, dakariskoro, 
dakaritno, (Tch.) 
Rvp, to,—Muriva, moriva, (Tch.}; Lchariva, 





muriva, (M. 8) 
Runaep, to be,—Mérghiovava, (Tehb.) 
Regy,—Chent, (Tch.} 
Rupprn,—Boldind, (Teh. ) 
Ropexess,—Pukibd, pukaibé, (Toh. } 


Rurr,—Kurlo-mengri, (Eng) 
Rursep,—Prop@diml, (M ) 

Rury, to go to,—Propédiaard ovira, (Mj 
Rum,—Tari, tari, (Teh.) 


$e 
MISCELLANEA, 


Roiten,—Fékiléen, (af) 
Room,—Komorrus, (Eng.); khar, (dim.) khirord, 
stiincia, stincie, (M.) 
A NOTE ON 









THE ORIGIN OF THE GUPTA ERA. 

In my paper on “the Epoch of the Gupta 
Era,” at page 189, above, I did not include any 
remarks on the origin of the era, for the reason 
that this is a question which is still the subject of 
speculation only, and as to which but little that ja 
certain can as yet be aaid. I will, however, here. 
put together a few notes on this point. 

I have remarked, on two or three previous 
occasions, that, though it is conveniont to con. 
tinue the custom of speaking of the era as the 
Gupta era, still there is nothing in the Inscrip- 
tions to shew that it waa invented by the Early 
Guptas themselves. And the contrary aUppos- 
tion is the more probable one. The frat two 
members of the family, Gupta and his son 
Ghatitkacha, held only the feudatory rank of | 
Moahdrija, and had-not the authority to eatab- 
heh an era. The first paramount sovervign was 
Ghatotkacha’s eon, Chandragupta L, who was 
succeeded by his son Samudragupta, and grand- 
eon Chandragupta II. The inscriptions give no 
dates for Chandragupta I. and Samudragupta ; 
but they shew that Chandragupta II. was reigning 
up to at any rate the year 03 of the era. Now, | 
the era, if established by a Gupta king at all, can 

* I omitted to quote there an alternative rendering of 


wr Antiquities, 
ol. I. p. 271, note; vis,x—" Again, the Kihat Kil 
Gupta era), that was, os ia anid, a wicked and powerful | 


amily; when it ceased, it was dated from, and ag {t 


| hardly have been established later than in the 


reagn of Chanc 
founder of it, he 
COTM MEH eee ' 





gupta I.; and, if he waa the 


would hare dated it from the 





fe PE , 


his own reign, just as Harsha. 


mt of 
var of Kananj, in founding ihe new Harsha 


era, dated it from his own installation, neglecting 
even the reigns of his elder brother Rijyavardhana 
II. and father Prabhikaravardhana, both of them 
paramount sovereigns, and much moro, as a mat- 
ter of course, two preceding generations of Mahda- 
rdjas, beginning with Rajyavardhana I, The result 
if an average of at least thirty-one years for the 
three reigns of Chandragupta L., Samudragnypt 

and Chandragupta IT. This, in itself, ipa ho 
possible, though it is improbable. But, when we 
regard the fact that Kumiragupta, the eon of 
Chandragupta II., reigned for at least thirty-four 
years, from the year 96 to the year 129, the result, 
an average of thirty-two years for four sue- 
cesaive reigna of fathers and sons, is, I submit, 
gaa to shew that the era dates from before 
ne commnencement of the reign of Chandragup: 

I,, and probably, by a mere coincidence, from aust 
mont the time to which the Makdrdja Gupta. 
the founder of the family, must be referred; and 
that, consequently, it was not established by a 
Gupta king at all. : 





| : | or it would soem that) Balab was tha laut of Thom 
the crucial in Albirini's statement, suggested | the first of thoi oe Ae ve EEE = 
eas th hie Kil "—Albtstals “xprcsion ml eaes aftor the Saka 


an Prof, E. } is : . 
n und translation of hia a aac a'4 approach. 









remains to be determined; and, if the era was 
devised in India itself, this point can only be 
settled by. ascertaining who ware the p mount 





sovereigns to whom the Mahdrdjas Gupta and 


Ghagétkacha were feudatory. Mr. Fergusson's 
opinion® on this point, was in the direction of 
the era having been established by the Andhra 
king Gautamiputra-Sitakarni, whom he placed 
hetween A.D, 312 and 333. Dr. R. G. Bhandar. 
kar, however," places this king between A.D. 133 
and 154; and, according to his view of the 
history of the period, we should have to refer 
the establishment of the Gupta era to some event 
connected with either the downfall of the Satrapa 
of Saurishtra, or the history of the Rishtrakitas 
of the Dekkan. 

Our knowledge of the early history is not yet 
such as to enable us to work out this point 
fully; and I refer to it chiefly in order to show 
the direction in which researches might be made. 

But I would add here that, though I have 
treated the cra as having been invented in India 
itself, and as having been introduced into Népél 
by the Early Guptaa, still it is equally possible 
that the era was obtained by them from Népil, 
and is in reality the Lichchhavi era, founded by 
the Lichchhayi kings, at a time, perkam, when 
od in faronr of w monarchy: The wextlings of hie 
hian and Hiven Tsiang* prove the great anti- 

quity of the Lichehhavi clan in the direction 
of Népdl. And, as regards their epigraphica] 
records, I have shewn’ that the first historical 
king, Jayadéva I., must, by the ordinary allow- 
ance of time for each generation, be referred to 


A.D. 330-354, and it needa but little adjustment | 


to carry him back to A.D. 318, 319, or 320. This 
supposition would explain, perhaps better than any 
other, why, even after the introduction of the 
Harsha era into Népél not later than A.D. 640-41 
and its adoption by the Thikuri family of Kaili- 
sakitabhavana, the Lichchhavi rulers of Mana- 
gtiba clung to the earlier era, and continued 
the use of it down to at least the year 435 or 
A.D. 754-55, and in all probability for o century 
longer." And all the other facts will fit in 
just as well with this supposition, as with the 
the Early Guptas and the Lichchhavis, and the 
pride in them felt by the former, are shewn by 
the intermarriage in the time of Chandragupta L. 


* Jour. RAs. Soe. F. S. Vol IV. p. 128f. 


painond of he Dekkan, p 

‘« hist Records a the Western World, 

Vol pp. sill. Li ly, and Vol. [1. pp. @ note, 70, 73, 
' “ante, Vol. XIV. p. 850f. 
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arrangement 
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by the careful record of the name of Kumiradévi 


daughter's son of Lichchhavi, or of a Lichchhavi,” 
that is always applied to Samudragupta in the 
genealogical inscriptions. And I have perhaps 
been wrong in speaking, on previous occasions, 
of a conquest of Népil by Samudragupta; the 
exact reference, in the Allahibid inscription, is 
to Népala-pratyanta-nripati, which may mean 


either “the frontior-king of Népila,” or “ the 


kings of the countries on the frontiers of Népdla.” 
It ts quite possible that the Early Guptas did not 


that, in that direction, they and the Lichchhavis 
reigned in amity side by side on equal terms. 
ord Auguat 1836. 





THE UPANISHADS AND THEIR LATEST 
TRANSLATION, . 


Under this heading, a valuable article is con- 


tributed to the First Part of Vol. VIL of the 


American Journal of Philology, by Professor 
W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, an American 
Sanskpitist and philologist of deservedly high 


repute. It consists, for the most part, of a critique 


on the firat and fifteenth volumes of the Sacred 
Books of the East, ita handling of which may be 
regarded as a sample of the “ wholesome severity” 
which the writer advocates in interpreting the 


| Upanishads! 


Many of the criticisms of individual passages 
are characterized by considerable acumen and 
accurate scholarship, and cannot fail to be of 
value to studenta of these philosophical tracts; 
but the general effect is not a little marred by 
the sweeping condemnation of the volumes as a 
whole, in which the eritic indulges. 

Considering that the work under review is from 
the pen of one whom all know to be a scholar of 
no mean order, such comments ag the following 
are almost unseemly -—" The whole body of them 
[t.« of the notes] ia to be condemned, as 
furnishing a minimum of valuable and helpful 
context, even when they are not altogether 
misleading. There is not, it is believed, a single 
instance where a really difficult passage is seriously 
and competently discussed.” Again :—" If there 
were in any part of these two volumes o passage 
of a different character from those we hate been 
reviewing —s passage showing signa of a sound 





Iki and anée, Vol. XIV. 945, Inner 
tious and Be cere ns . 
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plan, careful and conscientious execution, pene- | 
trating insight into the difficulties of the text 
and successfal effort to act them forth and 
explain them—it would be our duty and pleasure 
to pay it our attention. But no such passage 


ia to be found; the work isall of one stamp; there | 


ia hardly a paragraph, much less a page, in it that 
does not furnish matter for serious animadver- 
mon.” 

Professors Whitney and Max Miller have long 
been before the public aa writers, in a popular 
form, on the science of language; and it is well 
known that in advocating their respective theories 
they have come into violent antagonism. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the atmo- 
sphere of linguistic study should be so fatal to 
calmness aa it seema to be, and so generally 
provocative of a spirit of “ envy, hatred, malice and 
all uncharitablences"—evidence of which, in the 
case of these two acholara haa, unadvisedly, been 





preserved for posterity in one of the volumes of | 


Chipa from a German Workshop, and is again 
conspicuous in the article under notice. | 
The opening pages contain some sound remarks 
on the merita of the Upanishads generally, two- 
gether with others of less value, on the demerits 
of the native commentaries. We do not share 
with the writer his extreme contempt for the 
interpretations of such a scholar, for example, as 
Sathkarichirya; as we cannot but feel that a man 
like him, of extensive reading, of acute intellect, 
and living at least a thousand years nearer to the 
time of the composition of the Upanishads than we 
do, was possessed of very material advantages as an 
interpreter of them; and no modern scholar can 
afford to set him aside or deny him the most 
serious attention. For much that is unintelligible 
in the texts of our printed editions of the Upani- 


ahada, and misleading im the commentaries thereon, | 


the editora are reaponsible; a glaring instance of 
which is to be found im the volume of minor 
Atharvana Upanishads, which forms one of the 
Bibliotheca Indica series. It is no exaggeration to 
say that neither text nor comment of that rulume 
haa the slightest critical value. 

The Professor's remarks on the various possible 
methods of interpreting the Upanishads, are full 
of interest ; and we reproduce one of them for the 
benefit of our readers :—" A third way, leading in 
quite another direction, would be this: to approach 
the text only as a philologist, bent upon making a 
version of it exactly aa it stands, representing just 
what the words and phrases appear to say, without 
intrusion of anything that is not there in recog- 
nizable form; thus reproducing the scripture 
itself in Western guise, as nearly as the nature of 
the case admits, asa basis whereon could after- 


ward be built such fabric of philosophic interpre- 
tation as should be called for ; and also aa a tonch- 
stone to which could he brought for due testing 
anything that claimed to be an interpretat 





The maker of such a version would not need to be 
versed in the subtleties of the later Hindu philo- 
eophical systems ; he should even carefully avoid 
working in the spirit of any of them. Nor need 
he pretend to penetrate to the hidden sense of the 
dark sayings that pasa under his pen, to compre- 
hend it and set it forth; for then there would in- 
evitably mingle itself with his version much that 
was subjective and doubtful, and that erery 
successor would have to do over again. Working 
conscientiously, as a Sanskrit scholar only, he 
might hope to bring out something of perma- 
nent and authoritative character, which should 
serve both as help and as check to those that 
come after him. He would carefully observe all 
identitica and parallelisms of phraseology, since 
in texts like these the word is to mo small extent 
more than the thing, the expression dominating 
the thought: the more the quantities are unknown, 
the less will it answer to change their aymbols in 
working out an equation, Of all leading and 
much-used terma, in case the rendering could not 
be made uniform, he would maintain the identity 
by a liberal quotation of the word itself in paren- 
thesis after its translation, so that the sphere of 
uae of each could be made out in the version 
somewhat aa in the original, by the comparison of 
parallel passages; and so that the student should 
not run the risk of having a difference of state. 
ment which might turn out important, covered 
from his eyes by an apparent identity of phrase— 
or the contrary. Nothing, as a matter of course, 
would be omitted, save particles whose effect on 
the shading of a sentence ia too faint to show in 
the coarsencas of translation into a strange tongue ; 





nor would anything be put in without exact indi. 


cation of the intrusion. The notes would be 
prevailingly linguistic, references to parallel 
paszages, with exposition of correspondences 
and differences. Sentenoes grammatically diffi. 
cult or apparently corrupt would be pointed 
out, and their knotty points discussed, perhapa 
with suggestions of text-amendment. But 
it 16 needleas to go into further detail ; every 
one knows the methods by which a careful 
scholar, liberal of his time and labour toward 
the due accomplishment of a task deemed by him 
important, will conduct such a work.” There 
are few Sanskrit Scholara of the present ) 
competent to prepare a version of this description 


| a8 18 Professor Whitney himself; and it is to be 


hoped that he will ere long furnish us with. 
instalment of work mass lines, Bare: 


day as 








ah Sales Gresutinigs we must correct an error 
ae occurring in the opening sentence of the article 
under notice. It stands thus :-—" The Upanishads 
“ are to the modern Hindu that part of his sacred 
literature for which he cares most, if not the only 
one for which he cares atall.” If the writer were 
to sojourn for a few years in this country he would 
find canse for modifying thia view. As a matter of 
fact, “the modern Hindu” knows no more of 
the Upanishads than he does cf the Mantras 
. of the Véda, The Paurinik literature, and the 
popular vernacular poems based thereon, are the 

only writings “for which he cares at all.” 

G. A. JAcon. 
15th June 1s86. - 





- SAMANYACHARANA AND BRIHACHARANA. 


ee ee atte the first Brihman migration to the South began 
in the seventh century A.D. and that the origi-~ 


above, Mr. Rice has given a derivation and expla- 


. nation of the name of Brihacharana; and I take 


this opportunity, aa Iam a Drivida Bribman of 
that caste, to write to you of what I have heard 
and read abont its origin. 
In the Sthalapurdee of LAlgodi,' a small town 
in the district of Trichinopoly, a story occurs ex- 
how a certain set of Brihmans came 
iar the north and received the name of Briha- 
charanae. 


There was a great dearth in the Chola country ; 





all the lakes and rivera had dried up; famine 


and pestilence prevailed. Brihmans, as long 
ng they are orthodox especially, cannot live for 
a moment without that most necessary element 


was the scarcity of water in the Chiéja dominions, 
that even the Brahmans there had to leave off a 
t of their rites. 
endo time the king’ of the Chila country 
found a great multitude of Brihmans coming into 
his dominions from the north, Wherever they 
halted, they found sufficient water for their bath 
and ablutions.* They were all Ahitdgnis, or reli- 
gious men who maintained their sacred fire, with 
their wires, When the Chola king saw them, he 
was struck with their dehdra or pious behaviour 
and observances, and said—yidyam brihad-dehara- 
nih, “you are all persons of mighty (wonderful) 
observances,” From that time these new Brib- 
man settlera were called Brihaddcharandh, 
- which im course of time was corrupted into Briia- 


eharandh. 
eee 

* Lilgudi is near Trichin f, on the banks of the | 
Coleroon (Koljadam}, and oo a fine temple dedica- 


ted to Saptarabiévara, peach ee who J collars a a 


to the seven 
Tie’ tthe real tample’ [rn isbria formation, fo wich 1 ike 
Hindustini and gudt ia Drk Wha given ie 
the Nawab of Trichinopo . the place cause when 
ones ho visited it he found the gopura of the temple 







1 


The Siimdnayacherana of Mr. Rice's inscription 
may mean, I think, the other Brihmans, who 
must POPS SORE: Se: De STAIN: SEN CLERS| AE (Me 
must have bad only ordinary observances 
nya-dehorana. These may be the modern priests 
of temples, Gurukkals and Pijdris, who are 
always considered low in the scale of Brahmaniam, 
and who, especially in Southern India, are not 
considered fit for company at meals, and do not 
join in domestic and religious gatherings. In the 
eevernl Chota inseriptions that I have examined 
these Gurukkala only sign as Brihmans, and I 
hare found no other Brihmans. The mention of 








the Sdminyacharanas, which is a name opposed 


to that of the Brihacharanae, may also go much 
against the genuineness of the date of the grant, 
Saka 261. | 

As far as I can conelnde, I am of opinion that 


nol immigrants must be the present degenerated 
Gurukkalz, who seem to have.once exercised great 
influence. The Brihachoranas, Vadamas, and 
others, must huve arrived in later times, 
S. M. Natesa Sasrer. 
Madras, 15th June 1586. 


CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Tue Foun Qurstioxs. 
to a tank inhabited by a ferocious Grdha or 
water demon. It was the habit of this beast to 
put the following questions to all who came to 





“drink at the tank -— 
of human or animal kind,—water. But, so great | 


aa sree Fenareee Ar AVA Re Tes EPA: | 
eta # qe: THT qeracar ae FF Il 
"Who ia happy? What is wonderful? What 
is thenews ? What isthe path? First answerme 
these four questions, and then drink." Aa no 


one wna ever able to answer these questions, he 


used to kill and devour them. Yudhishthira, 
however, was equal to the occasion, and, when 
challenged, replied as follows :— 
FeTeqeares ari ark Tata a Fe | 
seat STATS FT ST WC ATT HF 
SESIeT Bala Weslea AAAs | 
aqyt eurafa=atea Prarraaa: TOL! & 





e The Sri ‘a namo is A earyeod sateen . Hois,I 
think, ‘iors Karikila; bot whatever may bo the nama 
in tha Sthalapurdna, we cannot tuke it ox un historical 


a The sagh the great righteous power they had in them. 





< 


‘He who cooks his mess of vegetables at the 
éighth watch of the day, and he who is not in 
debt, and is not a sojourner,—he, O Water- 
joblin, is happy. That, while every day created 
should say, “I wish to remain,”"—what is 
more wonderful than this? In this cauldron (of 
the world) full of ilnsion, time cooks created 
things, with the sun for, fire, night ond day for 





variance and Holy Writ isat variance ; iy are 


the essence of virtue is placed in the inner 


recesses {of the heart), and that, along which the 
greatand good have gone before,—that isthe path.’ 
earried off from his former victims, let him go 
on his journey, G. A. Grrmesox. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Onpraxces or Manv.—Translated from tha 
Banekpit with an introduction, the lato AnToce 
Conn Huexen., Ph.D., C.LE., completed and 
odited by Epwamp W. Horems, Ph.D., af 
Columbia College N.¥. London: Tribner and Co. 
1834. §vo., pp. rlvii. and 399. 

Tt was known some years ago that the late 
Dr. Burnell held peculiar views aa to the date 
of the book which we have been accustomed to 
call the laws of Mann. The matter cannot be 
regarded as finally settled yet; but Burnell cer- 
tainly had the courage of his opinion; and the 


evidence on which he founded it, if not conclu- 


sive, is well deserving of consideration. 

No one, of course, now believes as Sir William 
Jones did when he broughtout his translation 
nearly a hundred years ago, that the code, if it may 
be so called, is as old as 1200 B.C. The theory 
generally accepted in late years is, that the book 
contains the customs and rules of the Minavas, a 
sect of Brihmansa who followed the Black Fajur- 
eida; that it is mainly a vVersification of the 
Grihya and Sdmaydehdrika Stitras of that eect; 
and that it was compiled about 500 B.C. 

The grounds for fixing Manu so far back are 


briefly stated as follows :-—The gods mentioned | 


in Manu are chiefly the Vedic deities: the ac- 
count given of the four castes and their origin is 
gimilar to that given in the Purusha-Sikta; there 
is no allusion to the practice of Satl, or to the 
worship of Vishnu and Siva; nor is there any 
mention of the Ramdyana or the Mahdbhdrata. 
Burnell, on the other hand, would put Mann 
quite a thousand years later. He holds it to be 
conclusively proved that the book was not com- 
piled earlier than 500 A.D.; and he thinks he has 
good grounds for believing that the compilation 
was made by a Briiiman from Northern India, at 
the court of king Pulakédin L., who reigned about 
50) A.D, and who was the founder of the Weat- 


ern Chalukya dynasty. This particular dynasty is | 


fixed upon, because it is known from inacriptions 


to have had the name Minavya as wellasChilukya, - 


the former name being supposed to imply that 

the Purchitas of the kings of the Chalukya 

dynasty were pricate of the Manara géfra. 
Burnell’s reasons for thia opinion take up the 





- Greation, etc. in the first chapter, is that modifi- 


greater part of the Introduction to this edition, 
That part of the book, as the Second Edition tells 
us, is somewhat fragmentary, having been left 
incomplete by Burnell at hia death, Dr. Hopkins 


has refrained from making any additiona or 


alterations, thongh signs are not Wanting, in the 
footnotes and elsewhere, that he does not share 


all Burnell’s views, or give the same weight as 


Burnell does to all the arguments hy which they 
are supported. But, although we cannot quite 
easily follow all the steps of the argument as 
stated in the Introduction, the general drift of it 
if plain enough. In fact, Burnell’s views on the 
date of Manu bad been published and exposed to 

Burnell starta with the stateman 








t, which 


“no one will be disposed to contradict, that the 
| dharma-édatraa are developed from the grihya-, 
| sdmaydehdrika-, and dharma-itraa. Different 
schools followed different recensions of the Véda; 


those schools had different siifras also. Now 
the sitra period is the latest period of early 
Sanskrit literature, and cannot, in fact, be earlier 
than 600-200 B.C. The earliest mention of 
dharma-stitras specially is in the Moahdbhdshya. 
Consequently Manu cannot be earlier than 
200-10 B.C, 

Burnell's nest argument is from the atyle of 
Manu. The form of the Sléka in Mann is that 
which we find in the epic poems; the langnage 
in general is simple and modern, and the oom. 
pounds are according to the forms nao in 
modern Sanskrit ; in fact, the text of Manu 
closely resembles the style of the other Versified 
witras; and Burnell says he was himself able to 
prove “by Thibetan documents” that the verai. 
fication of the Aévaldyana-Grihya-Sitra was done 
in 700 A.D. 

The next argument ia from the matter af ¢ 
book. The first, seventh and tells GhesGare 
all contain matter quite foreign to the original 
eiltras. The dialogue in the first chapter is 
quite in the style of the Purfinas. The philo- 
sophical system followed in tha account of the 


ladle,—this is the news. The Scriptures are at 
ne j many are 
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kings and such persons, and not, primar 


irinas iAs neither Phoin! itor Petafijali mention 
the Skakbys aystem, we may be sure that it did 
not exist in their time ; consequently the chapters 
of Manno which infer a knowledge of that system 
must be at least as late as the first century A.D. 

Further, the work is evidently intended for 





primarily, for 
Briimans. The seventh book seems to prove 


’ eonclusively that it ia so, Now, such a work, 


Burnell thinks, could only have been composed 
under a powerful prince, and in a peaceful time. 
In the first century A.D. all India was in con- 
fusion. So the date of Manu must be still farther 
limited to between 109 A.D. and 500 A.D. Bo 
fact that the name Minavya belongs to the 
Chalukya dynasty seems to him to give strong 
probability to the conjecture (for, after all, it ia 
nothing more) that the iiiceve- Dharma iates 
belongs to the reign of Polakéain I., who reigned 
about 500 A.D. 

Up to the eighth chapter the translation is 
entirely Burnell’s; Dr. Hopkins has made addi- 
tiuns to the notes. From the eighth chapter to 
the end both translation and notes are Dr. 





Hopkins,” who has carefully conformed all through — 


to Burnell’s method of working. The plan of 
the work, so far aa the text and notes are con- 
cerned, seoms to ua to be un admirable one. It 
really puts the commentaries in their proper 
place. These commentaries are of no literary 
value whatever, Their value is in the fact that 
they preserve varioua readings and traditional 
explanations,and that they supply parallel passages. 
We hear that there is at present being prepared 
in Bombay an edition of Manu in which several 
commentanes are to be printed along with the 
text. We doubt very much the wisdom of such 
an undertaking, We question even whether 
many years of Max Miller's valuable life have 
not been almost wasted over hia colossal edition 
of Siyana's commentary on the Rig-Véda. What 
an incaleulable boon it would be, even mow, to 
atudenta of Sanskrit to have an edition of the 
Rig-Véda on the model of Burnell’s translation 





of Mann! 
ABCILEGLOGICAL iden! orixma, Volume XXT. P 
I, and IL of a Tour in Bundelkhand and 
Rows inl ; and of a Tour in Rewa, Bundel- 
Gee A x ana Gwali OB 1 OLE, ete, 
BXISGHAM, L. & 7 in, 2 
r-General of the Archwalog urvey af 
India. Olfice of the Superintendent of Government 
: tte, 1585. o. pp. 


Prin 
and 163; and Plates i. to xi, 


In this volume General Cunningham deals with | 


the resulta of tours made in 1883-54 and 1354-55 


jundélich: “4 Riva, and Central India, A fow 
pages are -oceupied with brief notes concerning 
some places in the Pafijib. 

This volume compares very favourably with 
several of ita predecessors, and contains much 
matter of interest and value. It is impossible 
within the limits of a review to notice all the m- 
length the topica on which difference of opinion 
may exist; but I shall endeavour to place before 
the readers of this Journal some of the most m- 
teresting resulta attained during two unusually 
fruitful tours. 

General Cunningham has obtained mach 
additional information about the Chandellas of 
Bundélkhand, and the Kalachuria of Chédt or 
Dikhala. The inscriptions of Prithi R&éj Uhauhin 
at Madanpur in the Lalitpur District, had already 
been published, but with a mistake in the name 
of the conquered province. The name is now 
correctly read as Jijikabhukti, which is thus 
shown to have been the original name of the 
region now known os Bundélkhand, the Jéjibuti 


of Abd Rihin. The Jijhétiya Bribmans are 


therefore the Brihmans of Jijhiti, or Jéjika- 





bhokti, just as the Saksena Brihmans are the 
Brihmans of Sankisa. 
A brief account ia given of the antiquities at 


Risin in the Banda District to which I first drew 
attention in 1881. The poet Chand ascribes the 
foundation of thia town, the full name of whichis 
Rajavisini, to Rahilavarman, the fourth king of 
the Chandella dynasty. 

The capture of the fortress of Edlaijar by 
Kutb-ud-din Aibak, which has bitherto been 
referred by General Cunningham and others, 





including myself, to the year 1202 A. D., 1s now 


shown to have occurred on the 27th April 1208. A.D. 
Auseful list of the Kilaijar inecriptions ia given 
with two plates containing lithographic facsimiles 


from impressions, All the important inezcriptions 
in this volume are reduced from mechanical im- 


pressions, and the plates are thus far more vale- 
able than those in some of the earlier volumes. 
But the acale of some of the reductions 14 imeon- 
veniently emall, and it ia impossible to read the 
text without the help of a mjaguify ius glass; with 
that help, however, the text is clear. Accurate 


Parts | translations of a great many of the inscriptions 


now published are still wanting, and any palmo- 
grapher with time to spare will find ample occupa- 


é | tion in translating them. 


1 cannot admit that General Cunningham's 
revised list of the kings of the Chandella dynasty 
ig in improvement on that made out by me five 
yearsagoonthe basisof hisoriginallist.* In hisnew 


+ Jowrs Bung. Ae. See, Vol. L. Part I. 2. 23, 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 
















as a reigning king distinct from Kirttivarman I, | of 1 
with whom I had identified him, but gives no rea- 
| Sirlj can apply 


son for the assertion that he was the brother of al | 
| Kirttivarman {p. $4), The inscriptions plainly | Binds or the AllAbAbld District, and I would 
k imply that the two titles belong to the same person. | suggest the great fort of Marpha in the Binda = 
y The Man-Chhatarpur and the Deogarh inscrip- | District as being very probably the stronghold of rele 






etween Kialofijar 3 
given by Minhilj-us- 
only to a place either in the 












4 tions agree in giving Kirttivarman as the name of | Dalaki and Malaki. Marpha is 12 miles NE. of we F 
“ss the successor of Vijayapila ; whereas the Nunaura | KAlafjar, and “as large and lofty as either Ki. "s| 
. copper-plate states that Vijayapila wns succeeded | lafijar or Ajaygarh” (p.18). It is absolutely the ae 
2 by his son Dévavarmadéva. The other alias of | only fortress which lies between Karrd and 5 
: Bhimipdla for this king, which seems to be sup- | Kflafijar. And its claim to be the stronghold of om 
> plied by one of the imperfect inscriptions at | Dalaki-wa-Malaki is atrengthened by the fact - 
: ¥ | Kalaifjar, tay be due to a misunderstanding. (p. 103) that it was the first place in which the — 
,) General Cunningham ignores the demonstrated | Bighéls settled. It is improbable that there a ‘ 
| fact that Jayavarman, the grandson of Kirttivar- | should have been both Dalakédwar and Malaka. ¥. 
: : tan I., was also named Kirttivarman, and repeats | gwar, as well as Dalaki and Malaki, ab abont the ‘OE 
“4 his old mistake of inserting a Hallakshara (Sallak- | same time. On full consideration, therefore, I a", 
4 shana) IL between Jayavarman (alias Kirttivar- | am disposed to think that Genoral Cunningham is 
man ILjand Prithivivarman. The evidence of the | right in his identification of the personal names, 
inscriptions is unmistakable, being as follows:— | through wrong as to the situation of the place. ar 
Augilsi copper-plate Mau-Chhatarpur inscription | The RiwA genealogy is only of use as showing = 
(5. 11990.) (not dated). that the names Dalakédwarand Malakéiwarocenr; . 
Kirttivarman (I.) Jayurarman. and that the form Dalaki-wa-Mulaki, given by 
Madanavarman. Madaonararman. ladhere to, my opinion that Dalakédwar and : 
* 






im As I showed before, the language of the Mau- | Malakédwar were Bhar chiefs." 1 observe that, 

7 Chhatarpur inscription, which mentions the second | according to RtwA tradition (p, 114), Raji Kar- 

; Sallakshana, plainly means that he was not a | nadéva, the Kalachuri, was a Bhar; and it is , 
ruling king, and there is no room for his insertion | quite possible that the Bighéls may have Bhar 
in the list of sovereigns. blood in their veins. Mr. Carnegy thought that 

The catalogue of Chandella inscriptions now | the Bais Rajputs in Oudh were of Bhar descent. 

, given is more complete than that which I was | And I have elsewhere shown it to be probable that a 
r : able to compile; but ia marred by some misprints. | the Chandellas are descended from Khanotir 
<< The date of No. 28, the Augiai copper-plate, is | who are probably a branch of the Goads. 
5. 11%= A.D, 1133, and not §.1188=A-D.1191; | <A painted inscription of a Mahdrdja Bhima- 





* 


<f and the date of No. 38 is 8. 1215, not 5, 1218, eéna, dated in Indo-Seythian style on the tw elfth , 
a The recent researches of General Cunningham | day of the fourth fortnight of the hot season of the 
_— . recorded in this volume add considerably to the | year 52, was found ata hill named Ginja in Biwi, | 


. seanty information we previously possessed At Besini between Ealafijar and Ajaygarh, one y 
NM concerning the Chandella chiefs who ruled ina | of the rare inscriptions dated in an inte | = 


portion of their old territories after the Muham- | monthwasfonnd. GeneralCunningham pointaont on 
madan conquest; but their history is of little | that, according to his tables, the month Ashidha ~~ 

intrinsic interest. ag | in the year 95S of the Chédi era (1207 A. D.) onght a 

The question ag to the identity of the hill chief- | to be intercalary, a5 it ia stated to be in this See 

tain, named Dalaki-wa-Malaki by the Muhamma- inscription, and observes that “the mention of the . 


ia 
, Li 
A se Be inl 


dan historian, who was defeated and slain in | intercalary month in this year is particularly 
1245 A. D. by Uligh Khiin, has given rise to mach | valuable, as it proves that the tables of Hindu 
discussion, General Cunningham has now found | years with their intercalary months, which I have 
in the chrenicles of Riwi a Haji Dalakiéwor | prepared for publication, are absolutely pias 
followed by Raji Malakééwar: and this discovery | for the long period of nearly 700 years, = But my 
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loada him to identify Daloki-wa-Malaki with these | tables of intercalation are certainly correct for 7 

Mighél chiefs, and his fort with Biindhogarh in | even a longer period, aa I find that the month of i 

Kiwi. But Minhij-ws-Sirij expresaly tells us that Srivana is recorded in at inscription as ha i | i 

Dalaki-wa-Maluki's fortress was “in the vicinity | been intercalary in the Saka year 1001 or A. 

“fo the Jomnfi between EAlaifijar and Karri.” | 1160." These coincidences will serve to inspite : (os 
1 id. p. 37. | * Rice, Mysore Ineeriptiona, p, a3, | | 
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aon at 
River] I found a slab 5 fect long and 2} fect 
broad, covered with round‘ cup-marka’ from 1 


tol lth Spnfidanoe whan using the Book of 


tive ion of students of prehistoric 
setae A few miles to the north of Bar- 
[near the sources of the Ken 





inch to 34 inches in diameter, to which the boys 
of the village were still adding fresh ones. I 
equnted 196 marks. The whole of these cup-marks 
were said to have been made by the boys. In 
fact I enw a boy making one during the day, 


‘and several of them looked very fresh.” (p. 166). 


I wonder how many of the ‘cup-marks’ which 
have excited the curiosity ee tn Adit 
necribed to the same cause. 


10th June, 1886, V. A. Surrec. 


I may add to the concluding remarks above, 
that I have been told that Seotch muilors are still 
in the habit of making ‘cup-marks’ on certain 
rocks in the islands to the West of Scotland when- 
aace, SBAy kat them, and that the number of 
* cup-muarks’ at these places is thus constantly 

easing. I cannot give chapter and verse; but 
the information is worth recording here, in corro- 
boration, and in the hope that this point may be 
further investigated by those in a position to do so. 
23rd July, 1886 R. C. Temps. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL Gants or Inpia. Vol, XXII. Report 

of Tours in Gorakh Saran, and Ghoazipur, in 
lara i and &) iy af . L, Cams Sei iP 
Asnistant, Archwological Survey. oe 
Superintendent of Government Printing, India. 
Caleutta 1585. Royal Svo. pp. iv. and 123, and 


This volume is very inferior in interest and 
value to volume XXI. . The first thirty-five pages 


] 
merely repeat, with some unimportant additional | Scnaal was wood an cael Laan) wan Nags hia 


details, what haa been already published in 
Volume XVIII. Mr. Oarlleyle’s restorations ot 
Kasia (Kusinagara), the scene of Buddha's death, 
in the Girakhpur District, were not very judi- 


cious: bat it is only fair to acknowledge the zeal | 


which led him to spend twelve hundred rupees of 
his own on the work. 

Some of the great earthen tumuli at Lauriya- 
Navandgarh in the Champfiran District were 
excavated, with the result that, though signs of 
human burial were noticed, no distinct interment 
could be made out, and nothing was found. 
Genoral Cunt ingham identifies these tumuli with 
the chefiyaa of the Vrijis mentioned in the 
Ceylonese Buddhist legends. Tho barrows seem 
to be extremely ancient, but it is impogaible to 
assign to them any definite date. 


> 
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The discovery of a new edict pillar of Agdka at 


been already published in Volume XVIII. Mr. 
itaceiived tists dinlack which resected the use ibe 


the letter r. The remarks on the position of Asoka’a 


inscriptions along the mainlines of ancient roads 
are not novel, but are worth noting. Mr. Carlleyle 


would expect to find another edict pillar within 


the Népll bills. Pages 58-72, like pages 1-35, are 
almost a reprint of a portion of Volume XVIII. 
An interesting list of 101 ancient coins found at 
Buirint in the Benares District, 1a given ot page 
114; and a aimilar liat of the coms obtained at 
Masaon-Dth, near Saidpur- Bhitari in the Ghiizipur 
District, is given on page 103, Most of the coing 
found at both these places belong to the earliest 


| Hindu and Buddhist types. Both these ancient 


sites aleo yielded a considerable number of flint 


-andagate implements. Unfortunately no drawings 


of these objecta are given. Mr. Carlleyle observes 
that he has found stone implementa at Indor 
in the Bulandshahr District, at Bhuila in the 
Basti District, near Binds, and throughout Bun- 





délkhand, in the Nagaudh state, in the hills of 


Riwi and Mirzipur, and in RAjputiina, 

These few remarks indicate almost everything 
worthy of notice in this volume. 

In the Preface, General Cunningham observes 
that he has “ long held the opinion that the Hindus 
knew and practised the art of stone-cutting at 
least two centuries before the time of Asoka, 
Indeed, the very name of Taxila, or Takshasila 
Nagara, the city of cat-stone buildings, proves 
that the art waa known and used before the time 
of Alexander.” | 

He also argues that the beantifally finished 


lettera of ASGka’s inscriptions must have been 


preceded by a ruder alphabet, which has heen 
lost owing to the almost, though not quite, uni- 


ecins may yet be found bearing churactera of this 
lost alphabet. 
VY. A. Sart. 
10th June, 1556. 





Ixprewme Stones. Berraact rce pre KRospe ote tm 
paces ALTErTicus, Im — mit mers bwin 
Gelehrten herausgegeben ron Dr or Wenen. 
Loiprig: F..A. Brockhans, 1854 


This 17th volume of Dr. Albrecht Weber's 
Indian Studies is, as usual, fall of the most in- 
teresting matter. In it the learned editor himself 
completes his Analyaa of the Sacred (Prdkrif) 
Writings of the Joinaa, by a succinct and at the 


same time exhaustive survey of the Nandfsitram, 


the Annyégadedrasiifram and the four Milasii- 


| trded, This ia followed by an attractive article 
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of two, three or more soul-atoms, which would 


lead in the end to the proposition that a soul 
diminished by one soul-atom is a soul; for the 
soulisa complete totality of atoms comparable 
to those of the Ether.” . This led Tisagutta into 
an erroneous idea that if the atoms of a soul, by 


the loss of one of them, cease to constitute a soul, 


that one must itself be the soul, since the latter's | 
designation as a eoul depends on its existence. 
undertook to convert him and his followera by a 


eounter-argument very much ad hominem. In- 
viting him to a neh repast, he offered him « 
morsel of every dish and nothing more, until the 
guest extluimed—“Why am I thus insulted?” 
—"How have you been insulted?" inquired the 
host in reply; “ig it not your theory, that a whole 
ig made up by its odd part? I have entertained 
you in accordance with your own teaching; not 
venturing to entertain you according to that of 
our lord Vaddbomiina !” 

contained in the above mentioned articles, is sup. 
plemented by an Essay by Prof. Jacohi, in which 
be proves that the Varnakas or descriptive pas- 
eagea of the sacred writings of the Jainus, which 
have hitherto been considered to be written in 
prose, are in reality composed in a metrical form, 
similar to the Greek so-called Aypermetra, and 
another paper by the fame author explaing the 
theary of the éléka, or heroie verse of the Indians, 
both in its usual and in that more irregular form, 
which the native Prosodiste call ripwld. 

Tho remainder of the volume is devoted to Sans. 

krit literature proper, and, excepting some Miscel. 


lanies from the pen of Dr, 'T, Aufrecht, is entirely | 


supplied by the indefatigable Editor himself. In 
book of the Atharrasamhitd forma a welcome sequel 
to that of the first two books, given in Vol. IV. 
(1853) and XII, (1873) of Indian Studies. "This ig 
followed by a critical and annotated edition of the 
text of the two Anukramant of the Nuigdya School 
of the Sdmasanhitd. Two smaller Upanishads, 
the Garwiépanishad, pnbliahed in the original, 
and the Nirdlambépanishad, text and translation 
with explanatory remarks, are valuable additions — 
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AN ANTIQUARY. — 
Li Pi a a ee 


mn, 0 ven (really Eight) | to 
Sechiams of the Jainas, whose curious dinlectical 

subtleties frequently remind ua of the specious 
rensonings of Plato's Pormenides. The following 
decay of the second of these heresies, that of 
tta. His teacher Vasu had expounded the 
iom—" Ta it allowable to say that a soul- 
atom ian eoul”? To which the auawer had been, 
“No; as little as it ia allowable to cay the same 






















| female medical nid for the women of Indin; and 
that, not merely on account of the position of ite 
| authorvss, but for the business-like, though withal ; 





—begine to perecive that it 


| Jobsonmuna is an amusing and instructive 


and explanation of the third | 


the existence of the new Rus 
teristic articles on thosa 
restitution of Gwalior Fort and the Native States 
A subject, too, especially Fr marry | 
time is the political Geography of Asia, entrusted 
to a highly qualiied pen of Sir Fredorick Gold- 
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and in which Prof. Weber recognisesindicationsof 8 = 
a certain antiquity, is remarkable by adecidedly  —__ 
ethico-practical tendency, which in some placea 
seems to imply a dirvot- protest against the system 
of caste. “Who is 2 Brilunan?” sakes the Inst 
question ; and the answer is“ Bralmevit saree éva 
brihmana iti; every one («arva) who knows, 
Brahmi (the Absolute), and he only (fea), is a : 
Brihman.” Thia clearly leads up to the con. . 
clusion that mere birth-right gives no claim to 
the tithe. . F.-8, 
seyret Roane, Wir Gack Ties 7 Dae 

On perusal of the first two numbers, forming = 
the first half-yearly volume of this new Quarterly, a 
we must congratulate the Editor, Mr. Boulger, i= 
on the great success that hay attended him at -. “ie 
starting. Seldom indeed hare two more power. 3 | 
ful issues of a periodical been laid before the” 
public, for every contributor up to date has 
been previously known to fame. It is needless, 
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are handled with that skill which ensures success 





The article that will prove perhaps the most 
interesting of all is that by Lady Dufferin on 







womanly, manner in which she has dealt with nie 
her subject. In perusing her pages the reader ; 
7 La her capacity for 
business which has enabled her to give go grand | : 
start to the noble schome of aid to the suffering | 
and helpless of her sex that hor sympathies have: > 
compelled her to initinte-——Col. Yule's Hobson. 


rat 

aODUMID 1k iIntro- >. 
duction to his Glossary of _Anglo-Indian Worda y 
now published in full, of which he first printed “ j 
specimens in this Journal some youra nO, when at 
hia collaborateur, Mr. A. 0 Burnell, was still alive, rs 
Our present relations with Burma have called ‘ 


forth articles from the Editar and Prof, My 
on the relations betwoen that country and O] hi = 
while Sir Lepel Griffin, to whom rumor ascribes 


view, supplies charac. 


other current topics the 








interesting at the present 





Sion the paigttineies 65 Moone, by Mr. Wollaston; 
but we should like to know why such an au. 
thority on things Oriental writes on page 993 “a 
famous doctor by name Hullage,”"—under which 
appellation, in a paper quite correct as a rule in 


= sha ag hardly recognises the famous 
ij. The whole record of his life and 


Seyi er pr araciio py mien aa 
known that one cannot help being surprised at 
heing informed that—‘*it is also recorded that a 
famous doctor, by name Hullage, was put to death 
for having taught certain ceremonies and prayers 
to supply the neglect of performing the hajj.” 
The Asiatic Quarterly Review is clearly intended 
to lead among Oriental Journals of the popular 
sort, and if it goce on as it has begun, there is no 
doubt that it will do so in the future, aa it evi- 
dently docs in the present 
Le ey fio or = Hirrires, Jy We RidigeataNd aes 
We heartily welcome this second edition of Dr. 
Wright's now celebrated work. It was in 1872 
that be firat drew attention to the existence of 











Hittite monuments, and for a long while his was o | 


voice erying in the wilderness, Sipe eee 
the Hittites had no place in classical history, it 

was the fashion in the critical world to throw 
doubts on the accuracy of the Biblical referenc 

to them. However, by dint of patience and 
sticking to his point, Dr. Wright has succeeded in 
convincing the learned Oriental world that his 
“ Hittite inacriptiona” do refer to the people so 
often spoken of in the Bible, thus restoring, as he 





says, the Empire of the Hittites to its rightfal | 


position in secular history. 


So fur from being alone in his efforta to eluci- | 


date the exceedingly difficult epigraphical remains 
of this long-lost people in this second edition of 
hia work, Dr. Wright has the powerful aid of Prot. 


Sayce, Sir Charles Wilson, Captain Conder, and | 


Mr. Rylands, not to mention Dr. Isaac Taylor 
and Mr. Pinches. With such an array of autho- 
ritative collaboratewrs, it is needless to say that 
the book is as good o one as the present knowledge 
of the gubject can make it. 


s Parnes seuariso To Ispo-ComA— 
sated tok the Straits Branch of the Royal 
a Pie Bociety. @ Vols, London: Triboor & Co. 


Tt ia evident that we have to thank that ener- 
getic Orientalist of the Far East, Mr. W. E. 
Maxwell, for these valuable and useful volumes. 








: [Regarding mm tw neon of this namo, see Dr. 
Peterson's Socond Reperion Fanetpit M4,, p, 19 an note, 

Seo also line 18 of the Sanndatti inscription of Salca- 
Sachyut Lisl (Jour, Bo. Br. Ke As. Boe, Kone p. 262, 
275; and Arch@ol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. oe 
with reference to mn Kanarceo poct of thin 2s), were 


pnomed work ocon 


The frst contains 34 descriptive papers of all 


arding the little-known States of the 
Malay Puningulay and the second, six paperaon the 
Natural History, Geology and Botany of those 
parts, three of which are by the celebrated Dr. 
Theodore Cantor. 

The sources of this collection are Dalrympie's 
Oriental Repertory, the Asiatic Researches, and 
the Journal of the Asintic Society of Bengal; so 
that it will be seen that some of the papers date 
many years back; indeed the first on Quedah was 
written as long ago oa 1803, and many refer to 
muattera long before that date. 

The work of editing has been entrusted to the 
very capable hands of Dr. Ro«t, who has indeed 
Abaca ease! eres auth he found 
them, but has added Sosnines 4 i references 










graphy of names In the 7 q noes in the he Mee. 
nila index. | 


would be all te ene See iis ao An a 


Society of Orientaliats at Singapore might with 
oivantage take up. 


Repnara’s Carosnatitana; and Rvyrara’s Sannrni- 
TALILA, With on Introduction and Notes. Edited 
by De. BR. Prscoet, Professor of Sanekrit in the 
Univ oreity of Holle. Kiel; C.F. Hooeeler; 189%. 
London; Traber & Co. Paria; Ernest Loroox. 
Houares; &. Lazarus & Co. 

The two little \worka here edited for the first 
time by Professor \Pischel belong to the rhetoric 
department of Sanakyit literature. In it the firat- 
ims & rather prominent place. 
It ia an erotic poem, the peveral versea of which, 
either aingly or in groups, are composed so fa to 









gerve 09 Dlostrations of the rules ofrhetoric. The 


author of this work is Radrata, oras the colophons 
eall him, Rudrabhatta.t “His age, Professor 
Piachel, in the Introduction, deternfines to be not 
later than the middle of thenmth century. Some 
of his examples are quoted by Pratihiréndurdja, 
who was a pupil of Mukula, who was « son of 
Kallata; who lived about 850.A.D. Accordingly 
Pratihiréindorija must have lived about 900 A.D, ; 
and, since he quotea Rudrata asastandard author, 


the latter must be placed about one century 


eee 
| eeid “ Ruodrobhatin, having pledged a letter of his name 
| na seourity for Tart of w thonaand tel of) he ng 


fred f le the appellation of * Rudrata’ on 
Oa a wabuiiivte (foc his fall) a pa ier the day eben fe 
redeemed the pledge.""—J 
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that premise: and there seema no reason to doubt 
that it is correct. 

mntributions towards our knowledge of the 
Sanskrit rhetoric literature, especially when they 
come from the hands of such a competent editor 
aa Professor Pischel is, are particularly valuable. 
Their importance in assisting historic and lexico- 
graphic researches can hardly be exaggerated. 
Two strikiny illustrations of this fact occur in the 
Introduction, in which Professor Pischel inciden- 
tally proves, from data supplied by Sanskrit 
rhetorical works, that the well-known rhetorician 
5 Dandin was the real author of the Mrichehha- 
katikd, and that “the Puiichatantra, in its 
die of the ninth century A.D." The former of 
these two discoveries will, no doubt, require further 
werification before it is generally acquiesced in, 











A Jocewer m Nerrat aso Norroeny 
. “ Crom Bexypans, M.A. The University Press, Guns 
bridge. 1536. Bvo, pp, xl. 10; fifteen Ulostrations ; 

and two gener 


This handy and edrefally got-up little volume 
ia the outcome 2 oe tour in 1834-85. 
Mr. Bendall's primary object, wa the acqui- 
sition of Sanskrit MSS. for | Cambridge 










University. Pp. 39 to 67 are devoted entirely to | 


this subject, and shew, in outline, very satisfac- 
tory results, which remain to be treated in detail 
ona future occasion. Among the more important 
acquisitions are several new fragmenta of the 
Chdndracydkarana (p. 54),a copy of the Hitipadé. 
éa written in the fourteenth century A.D. (p. 55), 
part of a mew recension of the Ndradasmriti 
(p. 56) written A.D. 1497, and two new commen- 
tariea on the Mighadtita (p. 59). The first of 
these has a special palmographical imterest, in 
presenting a new type of character, in which | 
the vertical strokes @f the letters have triangular 
tops, similar to the ‘nail-headed’ characters of 
Central India, of which one or two specimens 
have already come to notice, but with the 
difference that the apex of the triangle is here 
nppertiost, wherens in the Central India epeci- 
mens the reveraeis the case. Mr. Bendall found 


4 a short inscription, in the same characters, on 
“4 = the pedestal of a staime of Buddhas in the 
a Imperial “Museum at Calcutta. Studentsa 

“ae look forward to the separate study of | 


character, which he promises. 











5 Heo pen 180. above. aos 
* Mr. Bendall o ly read the thi 





Fass oomacct ie own atte A large | two 
portion of the Introduction is devoted to proving | 


Ndépil dates (see my paper on * The thre 


on, Mr. W. Scawen Blunt. 


| BS oe eer wee eee nee to the | 


Sathvat 34 or AD. B44 (p 7a, and Plate i=), 
which is valuable because the details of the date 
include an intercalation of the month Pansha. 
It had been supposed that the months Mir. 
gadiraha, Pansha, and Migha, were, aa now, never 
at any time intercalated by the Hindus. The 
present inscription niption disproves this view in respect 
of Pausha. And, since this discovery, a new 
copper-plate grant of the MaAdrdja Dharagéna 
IV. of Valabhi, dated (Gupta)-Samvat 330, hos 
come to notice, containing an intercalation of the 
month Mingasirsha, which, apart from its own 
interest, is also of value as giving confirmative 
evidence in support of the correctness of Albirint's 
statement regarding theepochof the Gupta-Valabhi 
era." Dr. Babler has already published this 

iption in German ; and his English version of 








ihe apes: will akevtly ta tensa ix thin Joneaae 


The other discovery, of still more value, ia 
the inscription of Sivadéva I. and Ayéuvarman, 
dated’ Gupta-Sarhvat 316 or $18, A.D. 635 ta 
637 (p. 72. and Plate viii.), which was original 
published by Mr. Bondall in this Journal, Vol. 
AIV. p. $7. The extreme importance of this 
inscription ig in its furnishing for the first time 
Stal dae torino ee 









of the Early Rulors of Népil ;” ante, Vol. XIV 


|p. S421f.), shewing that they have to be reforred 


to the Gupta, not to the Vikrama era; and in the 
confirmative evidence that it gives of the Gupta 
era having really commenced A.D. 319-90, or there- 
abouts, as stated by Albirint (see my paper on 
“The Epoch of the Gupta era ;" page 192ff, above). 

Should Mr. Bendall visit Indin again, it ia to 
be hoped that he will prevail on his friend, 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, to allow him to assist in 
editing the epigraphical records and coins in that 


gentleman's possession, referred to on page 1, 


This would be a real public benofit; for, without 
aome such co-operation, it seems that those import. 
ant antiquities will see tha light never at al]. 
Pages 1 to 33, the Archwological and General 
Report, contain much that will interest general 
readers, and include eight good representations, 
from photographs by Mr. Bendall, of architecture 
and Népdl scenery. It is to be hoped that the 
rebuke administered in the note on page 36, will 
come to the notice of, and may have some effect 





4th Anuguat 1836, 
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Ocrone, 18 | THE LAST YEARS OF SHAM SHUI4’A. 








THE LAST YEARS OF SHAH SHUJA‘A, WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE 


; : AFFAIRS OF HIRAT. 
- Translated from the Tériich Sultdat of Sultdn Muhdmmad Khin Bérubsdi. 
BY E. REHATSEE. 





HEN the population of Kabul found that 
7 the Pidshih was pursuing a policy of 
delay, they asserted that no faith was to be 
placed in his promise to go to Jallilibad, as 
he was himself in reality a Farangi, and they 
ridiculed the legend on his coins, which was as 
follows :— 
Coins of silver and gold, brighter than the sun 
Were struck by the favonrite of the age, the King 
Shuja‘au’l-Mulk Shih. 
| 7 By changing it into the following distich :— 
?' Coins of ailver and gold were struck by Shuja‘a 
the Armenian, 
The favourite ‘of Lord Burnes, the dust of the 
feet of the (East Tian) Company. 

There is, however, a proverb that the gate 
of a town may be closed, but not the mouths of 
enemies; and after all, the assertions of the 
wicked are not deserving of credence, 

The populace of Kabul, having appointed 
Mir Hiji, a son of the late Wazir Mir Wii'z to 
be their leader, followed him in crowds, waving 
banners and parading Qurdue taken from the 
holy shrines of pilgrimage. Multitudes of fairs 

| and siifis, shouting the name of Allah, likewise 
. eattat with them in the direction of Jallali- 
bid. When Shih Shuja‘a witnessed this 

tumult, be concluded that if he failed to join 

the populace, the insurrection might become 

general and his own existence imperilled. He, 

therefore, determined to accompany the crowd 

to Jalalabad to prosecute a ghazd [crescentade] 

against the infidels, and despatched the 

Shihzidah Fath Jang with the vanguard, in_ 

conformity with a decision arrived at, as far as 


Deh Khudadid, whore it halted. On Tuesday | 


the second of the victorious month Safar in the 
year 1257" the Padshih at last marched out of 
the Bald Hisir with royal pompand agreat deal 
of baggage, and selected the méz'a Siih Sang 





> ag Telawe dake ta, according $0 aac autie: Wa 
oer Rg ocr ae gs re 





event ing it, must be a mistake, the date given 
_ for it having been the Sith January 1842’; but if we retain 
eae the date of the month and take the year 1958 inatend | 
rs rial - “ 





(Concluded from p. 267.) 


aa his halting-place. He really intended not 
to reach Jallilibad in less than a month, being 
under the impression that during that period 
an Mnglish army of snccour would arrive from 
Hindistin, as is recorded in his Memoirs. 
He had also taken this opportunity to remove 
his jewels, for it is said that he picked ont all 
the best gems and most valaable rings, the 
price of which amounted to fifty [dha of rupees, 
from the treasury, and carried them off; but 
Allah knows best! He held a general Darhar 
at Siih Sanc, where he summoned the Shihziidah 
Shihptr to his presence and appointed him 
Hikim [Governor of Kabul] with Nagru'llah 
Khiin for his Lieutenant, and gave them both 





leave to return to the city; whilst he himself 


took a palanquin about the time of evening 
prayer, and went on some private business to the 
Bila Hisir. On entering he ordered the guar- 


| dians of the road to be present and watchfnl, 


because the Shihzadah Shibpir would depart 
froin the camp towards morning. The inmates of 
the Aaram and other confidential persons about 
the Shih have revealed that he was very 
uneasy during the whole of that night (in the 
Bila Hisir), moving about, and often asking the 
eunuch for the time. When the morning dawned 


he performed the two matutinal prayer flexions: 


of the sunnah, bat delayed the two prayer flexions 
of the fars till his arrival in camp, to be perform- 
ed in his tent. Then he entered the palanguin 
as before, and urged the bearers to make haste. 

On his arrival [on the preceding day] in 
the Bali Hisar, some ill-starred schemer had 
given information to Shuja‘an‘ddanlah Khan, 
the son of Nawib Muhammad Zaman Khan, 
that the Pidshih was secretly spending the 
night in the Bald Hisar, and would return to 
the camp in the morning. Shuja‘au'ddaulah, 
therenpon, with a number of followers, deter- 
mined to kill him, and on all (cecinn in ambush 





of 1357, bes t the ith. March 1 112, which ie wang 


with Kaye’ a statement, Vol. I. pai 
that on the March 1542 the Shih sent roun eriure 


to ovate aie ak wes stout to march eouthward-an 
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oubebis the Balk Hisar, ae cog toe the ce of the name of Gholim Muhammad Shabit 


tunity :—according to the proverb :— 

When fate uplifta its head above the sphere 

All wise men are but blind and deaf. 

In the morning when the palanquin of the 
Shih reached the ambush, which was half-way 
between. the Bala Hisirand the (British) station, 
Shuja‘au’ddaulah and his adherents suddenly 
fired a volley of bullets at it [from a distance]. 
The illustrious Shah, perceiving this to be an 
attempt on his life, became frightened, and 
leaving the palanquin with great precipitancy, 
began to run, and the bearers also took to 
their heels. Shuja‘an’ddaulah himself, stagger- 
ed by what he had done, felt unequal to the 





completion of the deed, and intended to retarn 


without having effected his purpose; but one 
of his followers, a Muridkhini, J‘afir Khin 
by name, taking hold of the bridle of his 
horse said:—‘ There is no other game breath- 
ing in this desert except the wounded one; 
what do you mean to do? Return and finish 
him, and do not abandon your first intention, 
As the wise have said :— 
When you get hold of your foe and conquer him, 
Wisdom ordains to spare not his life.” 
Encouraged by these words, Shuja‘au’d- 
daulah Khiin hastened to the palanquin, and 
not finding the Shih in it, he looked about 
till he perceived him by the side of a brook, 


prostrated on the ground from the shots he | 


had received. The murderers now sent him 
with a few sword cuts to the mansion of eternity, 
took some jewels from his diadem as well as 
from other parts of his dress, and departed. 
A chamberlain, Shihnawaz Khin by name, 


whom the firing had scared away, and who | 


lad concealed hinwelf, ‘came forth from his 
hiding place when lie perceived that the field 
was clear, and observing that the Shah's two 
pockets were full of jewels and pearls, cut 
them both off and started in the direction of 
the Bali Hisir; but bis over- -reaching cove- 
tousness made him conceal his booty under 
a wall, so that instead of benefiting him, it be- 


came the prey of others. This dreadful event 
took place on Wednesday the twenty-third 
of the above month," and s chronogram of it 
was embodied in some verses by a durvesh 








Nawashih Bagir Shih Fagir.* 


The Pidshih Shuja‘an’ l-Mulk was of a 


very mild but persevering character. He 
"spent all his life in waging war, and ander- 
took during his reign not less than thirty 
campaigns against his foes. Althongh he 
was, by the decree of fate, worsted in most 
of them, his firmness of purpose, as has been 
narrated, never allowed him to abandon the 
hope of ultimately subduing his enemies. He 
was possessed of good poetical talent, so that 
his Divan is replete with brillis 
figures of speech composed in easy language, 
and read to this day in Hinddstin, ‘Iran, and 
Afghiinistin. Most beginners improve their 





t verses and 


phraseology by a study of it. He was more than 
sixty-five years old at his death, and when the 
news of it was, on the same day, brought to 
the Shihzadah Shihptir, the shining daylight 
becdme as dark as night to him; but he was 
nevertheless compelled to look to the'defence of 
the (Bali Hisir) fortress ! When the Shihzidih 
Fath Jang, who was encamped at the m@z'a Deh 
Khudidid, received the distressing news he 
took refuge in the fort (of Mahmiid Khin) by 
the advice of Ghulim Haidor Khiin, the son of 
Mahmid EKhin Bayat ; bat the wicked nature 
of the latter suggested to him to deliver the 
Shihzidah in bonds to Muhammad Zaman Khan. 
Meanwhile, Shih Zamin and the Shihzidah 
Haidar intended to place the Shihzidah Shih- 
pur upon the throne, and to read thekAufhad in 


his name. He, however, refused his consent, 


and replied :—" At present we stand in need of 
union and not of hypocrisy, and the liberation 
of a brother is preferable to a high position.” 
Accordingly throngh the Naib Amfnu'llah 
Ehiin, and at the instance of Khwijah Khanji, a 
number of cavalry and infantry was despatched 
to the fort of Makhmid Khan, whence they 
delivered the Shihzidah Fath Jang from the 
grasp of his foes, and conveyed him to the 
Bila Hisir, 

Noxt day Aminn’llah Khin ¢ came with Mir 
Haji and a number of Qizlhbish and Durrani 
Khiins to the Bili Hisir, where they took into 
consideration the age of Fath Jang, and im- 
mediately placing him on the throne offered him 





[Oorones, a o> 





: above data the Sth April 1542, after apply- 
tenga ntdieated the praceda footnote 3 


eae ce the Sth of April. 
the rectificatio fio the , 
ing Kaye (Vol IL. p. 379) states that Shih ‘. Was 


Terses, consisting of a arp ortiiona 
in every respect, ae per omitted Pos An, 
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heir cpnpadauiicons! A few aes afterwards, 


he desired all the Khiins to pay him homage 
and to swear allegiance to him, which most of 
them did, except some partizans of Muhammad 
Zaman Khin, who refused. He also gladdened 
the hearts of all who had entered into a 
covenant of loyalty to him, by presenting them 
with plenty of money, and exquisite robes of 
honour, thus exalting them above their peers. 

Some time afterwards; Amino'IIah Ehin 
prepared, at the instigation of the Shihzidah 
(Fath Jang) and with the consent of all the 
Khins, to ruin Muhammad Zamin Khan, and 
the more so as their forces amounted in ap- 
pearance to double the namber at his disposal. 
On the day appointed for attack Aminu'llah 
Khan discovered that Mir Haji Sahib was a 
well-wisher of the Nawib [Muhammad Zamin 
Khin], and kept him under close surveil- 


Janee. As, however, he was intending to begin 


hostilities, the Kabuli and Kohistanit men 
learnt that Mir Haji was under surveillance, 
and abandoned their intention of attacking 
Muhammad Zamin Khin, They hastened in- 
stead to the house of the Naib, which they pul- 
laged and demolished in a moment. Aminu'llah 
Khiin having thus, in the twinkling of an eye, 
become the vanquished instead of vanquisher, 
considered himself fortunate to have escaped 
with his life, and took refage in the Bala Hisar, 

After this event, the Nalb Aminn'llah Khin 
and the Shihzidah (Fath Jang) determined to 
garrison the fortress, and sent the Shihzidah 
Shahptir with some troops and the Khins 
who happened to be present, to guard the sur- 
rounding localities, and to bring in the revenue, 
as well as corn and all other necessaries. Ac- 
cordingly the Shihzidah, who was in the first 
instance to occupy and to repair the fort Bini 
Hisir, and to send corn from it when hos- 
tilities broke ont, took possession of and kept 


the gate locked. When Muhammad Zamin 


Khin heard of what had taken place he secretly 
marched from the city on the second day after- 
wards with some sawdrs, partly of his own tribe 


and partly GhilzAis, and betook himself by way | 


of Chuhirdeh, in the rear of the mountain, to 
the fort Bint Hisar, the vicinity whereof he 
reached in the darkness of the night. In the 
morning a fierce battle raged between the 
parties, but as Sardar ‘Abdu's-Salim Khin, son 
of Ikram Khin Bimizii, joined the forces of 





Muhammad Zamin Khin during the Aight, th the 
Shahzidah were defeated, and 
the thread of their connection became severed. 
So they retreated again to the Bili Hisir and 
kept off the assailants, but ventured out from 
it no more, and waited for the arrival of an 
English army to succour the Shihzidah (Fath 
Jang). 
Meanwhile he continued with the help of 
Amion'llah Khin to harass his opponents, 
ahammad Akbar Ehiin, leaving his 
éallowarnes came to Kiibul, where ho was in- 
formed of the antagonism between Aminn'llah 
Khin and Nawib Zamin Khan. He therenpon 
induced the former, with the aid of Muham- 
mad Shih Ghiljai, to get himself lowered by 
means of a rope and pulley from the Bila 
Hisir to meet him. The Shihzidah Fath Jang 
was greatly dismayed at the departure of 
the Naib, but Mirzd Ibrihim Ehiin, the Chief 
army-writer, who had been trusty, confiden- 
tial and honoured servants of Shih Shuja‘a, 
comforted the Shihzidah and told him by no 
means to give way to discouragement, inas- 
much as all the dwellers.in the BalA Hisir, the 
Darrini Khins, and the Hindiistini troops were 
loyal and steadfast and would be ready to sacri- 
fice their lives for him; whilst they themselves 
stood sureties for the promotion of his cause. 
They called Darvesh Muhammad Khan, the 
son of Haji Hishim Khin ‘Arab, with all the 
Abyssinian officers, to bear testimony to the 
trath of theirassertions. The Shihzidah, whom 
these promises had inspired with new courage, 
resisted the assaults upon the Bali Hisar for 
forty days, supported by the Durrini Khans, 
viz, Sardar ‘Inayatu'llah Khin, ‘Azim Gul Khin 
‘Urabigi, Sikandar Khin Bamizai, Samad Khin 
Badtzii, and Mohammad ‘Umar Khin Bamizii, 
and also by the Kabnlf Khans, vis. Khwijah 
Khinji, known as Shekh Mazir, and Mir Aftab. 
There was much fighting on the tower of the 
two eagles, which bears likewise the name of 
the upper tower, and which was assaulted by 
the adherents of Muhammad Zamin Ehin and 
of Muhammad Akbar Khan, In reality all 
the duties of the garrison, and negotiations 
with its opponents, were performed according 
to the directions of the above-named Mirzis 
(and supporters of Fath Jang), and nothing was 








undertaken without their approbation. They 





aften also ake to General Pollock in 
Jallilabid, inviting him to come to Kabul, and 
he replied that he would soon do go. 


As the English did not move from Jalalabad, _ 


and the siege was dragging out its length, the 
enemies became more daring in the prosecution 
of it." The store of gunpowder in the Bali 
Hisir had likewise all been consumed, and 
when this became known to the besiegers, they 
issued orders, that nobody should send in oa 
single misgdl of it; and they were obeyed, 
except by one man, a Hindi Munshi," who 
being acquainted with Ehwiijah Khanji conveyed 
some gunpowder to him. When, however, the 
people of the city became aware of the trans- 


gression, they placed him under the merciless 


sword, and he only saved his life by making 
a profession of Islim. After that, runpowder 
became so scarce in the Bali Hisir, that one 
miagd? conld not be purchased for a hundred 


rupees. Nevertheless Mirzi Ibrahim Khin | 


Munshi and Mirzi Haidar Khan by various 
stratagems succeeded in smuggling some gun- 
powder from the city to the fortress, through 
the ramparts. But at last the besiegera, by 
persevering vigilance, totally cut off the sup- 
ply of gunpowder, and then Nawab Shuja‘a 
Khiin, son of Nawib Najibu’ddaulah, who had, 
from being one of the Indian servants of the 
Shihzidah, risen tothe position of Diwin,under- 


took to manufacture gunpowder in the Bila Hisar 


itself and began the business by mixing sulphur 
with charcoal, intending to continue it after- 
wards ina more complete form. Meanwhile, 


Sardir Muhammad Akbar Khin with the aid of | 
Hit ‘Ali Kin the (military) miner, dugamine | 


beneath the principal western tower of the Bala 
Hisir, which was known by the name of the 
Bajanhii tower, and blew it up, so that it 
hecame level with the ground: whereon the 
Shihzidah Fath Jang hastened with a number 
‘p Arabs and _ Abyssinians to the spot, and 


* This was no other than the well ites Mohan Lil, 
Knight of the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun. 
.. “Tt soon became probable that the BAlA 
Highr itself would the Bférukelis. Tho 
mn = vi of Akbar Khan and his confederates 
— ed that of the wretched Princes, and his 
ae intervatod Se pbae ere. Fearful of thia, gat Jang 
te pressing reesing letters to the British aotho- 
rites at Jallathbad" —Kaye, Vol. IT. p. 535. 


“Last night" wrote Fat wn Jeng So: General Futlook 
ns the berianing of June, “they made an assault; now 





fall ott before 


they have made mines in every direction, My affairs 
are in a very critical ated ae you do not come quickly, 
the BAIA FMT an and the throne will be lost, ond you 


for the arri 





in # short diese ivaleed eal ofan 
earth (inits place), The Shihzidah then com- 
| menced, through Niib Aminn'llah Khin Lahu- 


kurdi and Muhammad Shih Khin Ghiljai, 


negotiations for peace with Sardir Muhammad 


Akbar EKhin, whom he made his wazir, and 
thereby put an end to all hostilities, He also 
opened the roads to the fortress and surrendered 
them. 

A few days after Muhammad Akbar Khan 
had become wazir and had made the troops 
subservient to himself, a letter fell into his 
hands, which the youthful i inexperience of the 
Shihzidah had indited, craving for the aid of 
General Pollock,* and which he had despatched 
to Jallilibad. Muhammad Akbar Khin kept 
the letter and threw the Shihzidah into prison 


for it :— 
He who does this will be requited with that. 

The property of the Shahzidah was looted, and. 
all the jewellery taken that could be found: 
butas soon as he got an opportunity he escaped 
from prison with the connivance of certain 
persons in the Bilé Hisir, and taking refuge 
in the Chandiul Mahallah, remained there j in 





Kbin, ‘the: brother of Naib Amtnu'llah Khin 
Lahukurdi and Khwijah Ehfnjt, surnamed 
Shekh Maszir, procured through the mediation 
of Mirzi Haidar ‘Ali Khin, and of Mirzé 
Ibrahim Khan, all the travelling appliances 
necessary for the Shihzidah, and conveyed him 
by way of Karakchah, or some other unknown 
route, to Jallilabid to General Pollock, and to 
Macgregor, who was the English Hakim of that 
place," 

When the Bombay army was appointed to 
give assistance, it marched by way of Quin. 
dahir to Kabul,* and troops from Hindiisiin 
despatched for the same perpose marched 
by way of Jallilabid; from which place 


filso General Pollock bronght the Shihzidah 


Vol I. 


will te n wafferer, si isk aii 
to the 


June the 
ae tied p. 542, 
* According to Kaye, the Shthsidah 
: on _ the British peer in Ea ang Maited — 
1D iL tie, it lef 
mercer Sinton tas will bo soon in the last 
J General Nott marched { rom Qandahir on 
eee te t fol tt a 50h); ; from Ghazni haben 
iL coll esstens 
Ellenbore ae oh ahaa ; cal patel i 
mronageh fi. , and on + 17th be eon 
distance-of fous 2), and on from 2 170 he (p. oo, camped at 
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THE LAST YEARS OF SHAH SHUJA‘A. 





Fath Jang tw Kabul with him. All arrived 
in Kabul’ on the 18th Sh'aban of the Hijri 
year 1255 (24th ee 1842] and General 
‘Pollock with TeOrre Maerreg 
issued a proclamation through Mirzi Haidar 
“All Khim the army-writer, expressing o wish 
that a wasir should be elected by the Durrani 
Khins from among themselves for the proper 
administration of military and political affairs. 
Accordingly by the consent and with the ap- 
probation of Khiin Shirin Khiin, son of Amir 
Aslin Ehiin Jawiin Shar, and the Qizlbish 
Khins—who had deserted the Amir Ddst 

Muhammad Khin and had come to make 





their salutations—the Khins dressed Ghuldm 


Muhammad Khin, son of Mukhtirn’ddaulah 
Sher Muhammad Khan Bamizit, an intelligent 
man, in an exquisite robe of hononr and 
elected him teazir, 

When it had become known that the Kohis- 
tant people had, under the leadership of Niib 
Amfion'llah Khan Lahokurdi, become turbulent 
at Chirikir, the English despatched several 
battalions and a detachment of smedrs in com- 
mand of the Shiheidah Shihpir the son of 
Shuja‘an'l-Mulk to subdne him. When these 
forces arrived they dispersed the ghazis, and 
having set fire to Astalif, a place in Kohdiman, 
they wished to make the Shahzidah Shahpir 
Hikim of Kohistin. But in the meantime 
news arrived that the Shihzidah Fath Jang, 
having become aware of the intention of the 
English to return to HindUstin, had abdicated 
the throne and government of Kabul, and was 
about to depart to India, the Shahzadah Shahpir 
therefore returned from Kohistin to Kabul, 
He there learnt that the Shihzidah Fath Jang 
had indeed determined to go to India, rejecting 
the offer of his ancestral throne and diadem, 
made to him by the English officers, unless 
they gave him the sum of five lakhs of guldar 
rnpees and four battalions of regular troops, 
saying :—* What can I accomplish with an 
empty treasury and a hungry stomach? or 
how shall I commence a basiness which cannot 
be terminated ? It is a thonsand times better 
not to act, than to act in such a case.” The 
English officers did not accept the proposal, 
and began their march to Hindistin, accom- 





| Sith Angust General Pollock began to move 
from Fallibd (Kaye, Vol. 7 ao and on the 15th | 
September he encamped on th (ibid, 


rregor forthwith | 





However, at the Inst, the Shihridah Shihpir 





: -gorand General Pollock, and represented 
that his honoured father had from youth to 
old age waged war for the purpose of subju- 
gating Afghinistin, and had abandoned it only 
with his life, and so he thought the present an 
unsuitabletimetogiveup his hereditary kingdom. 
The English approved of hia resolution, and 
ordered John Shakespear to instal him on the 
throne in the Bila Hisir, with Gholim Ahmad 





| Khan for Wazir, and Khin Shirin Khin for 


Amir, which he did and then joined the camp. 
The Shihzidah remained for some time in 
Kibal, and then he heard that Wazir Muham- 
mad Akbar Khan, the son of the Amir Dést 
Muhammad Khin, who had gone to Tashqur- 
ghin when the English arrived, was on their 
departure again bent on returning to Kabul. 
So he despatched the Shihzidah Ban Shaharnin 
with considerable forces to the Hikim of Bi- 
miin, to stop the progress of Wasir Mahammad 


Akbar Khin. Bont the Wazir Gholim Ahmad. 


Khin having meanwhile perceived that the 
prestige of the Saddozii government was on 
the decline and that of the Birnksii monarchy 
in the ascendant, he interviewed several 
Qizlbish Khins of Kabol, riz. Muhammad. 
Riga Khan, the son of Bigar Khin ‘Alimardint 
and Qurbiin ‘Ali Khin Bigh ‘Alimardini, 
and Mirzii Imim, and Burdi Khan Munshi, 
and Mirzi ‘Abdu'r-Razziq Khin Mustanfi, 
and secretly conspiring with them, despatched 
with their consent a letter to Wazir Mohammad 
Akbar Khin, informing him that they were 
all his partizans, and that he onght to make 
haste and come to Kabul. Thos encouraged, 
the Wazir went at once to Baimiin, where 
he met the troops of the Shihzadah, all of 
which joined him; on which the latter had 
no choice but to take horse and whip, and 
hasten to Kabol, When he arrived, most 
of his well-wishers represented to him that 
as many of his sincere friends and sympa- 
thizers had scratched their faces with the nails 
of discontent, and had shaved off their 
moustache; with the razors of ingratitude, 
it would be best for the rest, while any 





» S51, aleo p. G10). Tho actual when be marchod 
Fito the sty Rael not mentioned. 





alu und by their Aavames 


went by the advice of some Amirs to George 








7 Accordingly, aided by the power of Surfarix 
| Khan, brother of the Niib, and of ‘Anim 
3 Gul Khin Bimizii ‘Urgbigi and of ‘Abdu'l- 
majid Khan, Mimii Popalzai, they departed 
‘by way of Karakchah to Jallalibid with 





their wives and children; but, during the 


journey they were robbed of their baggage by 


: Asarak, and even made the Shizidahs prison- 
. ers. They and their harame were liberated 
| only at the instance of ‘Anim Gul Khan, who 


| had some friends among the Ghiljdis, and per- | 
is stmded them to convey the party to Jallilabad | 


: to Muhammad ‘Usman Khin Nitima'ddauiah, 
who was still the Hikim of that place; whence 
they departed with his consent and that of 
‘Abdu'r-Rahmin to Peshiwar, to which town 
‘Aziz Khiin of the Jabir Khel tribe conveyed 
also the ladies and children in litters with 
all honour. There they joined the Shihzidihs 
and all hastened together to Lodiina, where 
the English Government assigned to them 
sufficient allowances, and there they lived in 
contentment, renonneing their aspirations to 
power, being convinced that their realization 
was impossible.“ 




























APrexsDIx os THE AFFAIRS OF Hrikit, 


The remaining adventares of Shih Mahmiid 
und of the Shihzidah Kamran, who had gone to 
Hirit and those parte, after being defeated 
by the Amir Dist Muhammad Khan, and go- 
verned there, not having been recorded by the 
pen which traces musk characters, they will 
be narrated in detail in this place. Our trust 
is in Allah :— 

In the year 1235 Fath ‘Ali Shih Qijir 
despatched Shuja‘au’s-Sulfanat Hasan ‘Ali 
Mirzi with a powerful army to invade Khuri- 


Hirit. . 
Afghin ‘Abdn’s-Samad Ehin with many 
arate and the Broa of allegiance, as am- 





fapat whe now thet the British army should 
KAbul would ouly have aggravated 


he a band of the Jabir Khel tribe, who dwelt at 


| 


sin, whe committed great depredations around 
Shih Mahbmid therefore sent the | 


‘time 
Wiha remained to be done. Any longer | 


—— “Alt Shih) who! wie 6 


Mabmid and his son again lived five or 
Six years in tringuillity. 
year’* 124] dissensions arose between Shih 
Mabmaa and his son Kimrin. The latter 
usurped all the power, no longer obeyed his 
father, and requested Shajn'an's-Sultanat who 
was at Khorisin, to come to his assistance. 
This request was granted, and the father was 
removed from the throne. Shuja‘on's-Sultanat 
then left his son Arghiin Mirei in Hirt 
and returned (ta Khurisin), after which Shih 
Mahmiid sat in the corner of retirement till he 
died « natural death in the Hijri year" 1244, 
and his son Kiimrin carried on the government 
of Hirit. 

Mubammad ‘Ati Khan Alakzii, brother of 
Sardir ‘Abdu'llah Khin the Hikim of Kaémir, 
perished in the general epidemic: which ragoil 
thronghout the whole of Afhiinistin in 1244, 
ALH, or 1828 A.D.,and the Shihzidah Kamrin 
appointed Yiir Malammad Khin, the son of 
Sardar‘ Abda'llah Khin, late Hikim of Kaémir, 
who was his own cousin, to be his Amira'l-umra. 
Yar Muhammad Khin was a valiant and open- 
handed man, and was on this account afterwards 
raised to un even higher station, and made wazir. 

In the Hijri year” 1245 Shih Shuja‘a arrived 
(in Afghinistin) and was defeated at Qandahar 
by the Amir Dost Muhammad Khin. He took 
refuge in the forts of Lish and Jawain, and 
the Shihzidah Kamrin sent the eunuch Haji 
Firlz Ehin his favourite, with presents, and 
& message, that although Hirit was even as his 
own house, it would be better for him to 
remain for some time in comfort and pleasure 
in. the wez'a Farrah. This fact is recorded in 
the Memoirs of Shah Shujata, 

‘Next year,”* A.H,1249, Fath ‘Ali Shah deter- 

| mined to send the Nawab, ‘Abbis Mirzi, his heir 
apparent, to conquer Khurasiin, who in his turn 
despatebed Muhammad Shah, at thattime known 
by the name of Mohammad Mirzi, witha large 
army toconquer Hirat, which the latter thereon 

| beleagered. The Shahzidah Kiimran, not sii 





to India, and to seek 
ne nions, 4c. Kaye, Vol IL axylam in the Company's 


ED 
1m Bogan 1A the 1 Getober . st. 
1 Begun lth July 1835, 


' Hegan Sist May 1532. 
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| and recalled Shuja‘au’s-Sultanat, so that Shih 
But in the Hijri 
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to etand) wlaioge, aonb hin Waste War 


prepared 
Muhammad Khiin to ‘Abbis Mirzi, who was in 


Mashiwd, to sue for peace, The latter, however, 
had the envoy put in chains as soon as he arrived, 
and demanded the surrender of Hirat, All 


the pleadings of this Waair having proved thus 


fruitless, Kamrin was forced into the defence 
of his fortress, which he carried on with 
the utmost energy till ‘Abbas Mirzi was over- 
taken by a dangerous malady, and was compelled 
to return to his capital Tahran, and even 
to recall] hisson Muhammad Mirzi from the 


siege of Hirat. He accordingly abandoned it, 


in obedience to his father's behest, and finding 
Wazir Yir Muhammad Khan very sick, he 
bestowed a robe of honour upon him, and gave 
him leave to depart to Hirat. Kamran, much 
pleased with the arrival of his Wazir, spent 
three or four years-in peace, til] A.H."* 1292, 
when they both marched with an army to 
Sistin, invading Sih Kohoh, Khakpir, and 
other districts, and bringing back numberless 
prisoners and untold booty to Hirit. 

Next year Shih Kamran undertook a cam- 


Law g 
eter he 


his: iain Fath ‘Ali become Padshih as 


the extensive dominions of Irin, was marcli- 


ing with a vast army to conquer Hirit. So 


Kamrin and his Wazir sbandoned the siege 
of Lash and hastened back to Hirit. The 
Persian army laid siege for fourteen lonor 
months to Hirat, but being foiled by the valour 
of the Afehin troops, retraced its steps towards 
Yahrin without attaining its object, beginning 
its retreat on the nineteenth of Jumidn's-din!, 
in the Hijri year 1254 (9th September 1338]."" 

After the departure of the Persian army 
Hirit remained a total rnin and Pottinger, 
the English Furaagi there, did not repair it. 
Moreover one day be made light in anger of 


Sher Mahammad Khin, the brother of the 


Wadzir, and insulted him. So the Wazir 
addressed, in concert with Kamran, a letter 
complaining of his tyranny, to the English 


| Sihibs ia Qandahaér, and asking for a substitute 


paign with the intention of subjugating Quan- | 


-dahar, and passing through Farrah, he took upo 


position at Kowdra, to which place the Sardirs 


of Qandahir advanced to meet him and — 


pitched their camp on the banks of the River 
Hirmand [sic]. Bahir KEhiin Peshkhidmat 
sallied forth witha band of valiant combatants, 
bat Kamrin after obtaining due information, | 
sent Naib Dastu'lkizi Y‘aqib with a few 
thousand sawdrs to defeat him. The Nib 
marched quickly and surprising Bahir at 
midday, attacked him and pat him to flight, 
compelling him to take refuge with the Sar- 
dirs. It not having been at any time the | 
intention of the Wazic Yar Mohammad Khan | 
to subjugate Qandalir, he induced Kamran 
Mirzi to be satisfied with the reanits already 
obtained, and they proceeded instead to attack 
Lish and Jowdin; but after they had besieged 
Sali Khiin in the first named fort during a 
period of four months, news arrived that | 
Mohammad Shah, who had after the demise of 


i" on the 18th April 1906. 
date | 


ay Th with that given in the 
Sere a on or Baar tec elder the Persia army 


retired from Hi Kaye, Vol. [. 

mI think Sir A. Burnes is disinclined to go to Hirst | 
and Sir J. Keanw is avorve to big pas Resa It iz 
bable [may send Toddinstoad,” to Lord 
Auckland. April 25, L 
spondence]. Foot-note in Kaye, ¥ aise 
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Cpulohed Corre- x 


in his place, The said Sihibs recalled Pottinger 
from Hirat and sent Todd™ instead of him, who 
begun the rebuilding and repairing of Hiriit. 
As soon as the Wazir obtained a favourable 
opportunity after the arrival of Todd, he told 
him that when advances of money were re- 
quired for Hirat he ought to make them, 
taking « deed that the fall amount was to be 
repaid in the following year. Todd was on 
inexperienced man, gave to everybody what he 
asked for, and paid the money after getting the 
deed, and in this manner the English govern- 
ment lost from five to six ldthe of rupees." 
Kiimrin gradually surrendered the whole 
administration into the hands of his Waz'!r 
Yar Muabammad Khin, being sovereign in 
name only, and spending all his time in carousals 
aud profigacy. The Wazir then feared that the 
| presence of the English in Hirit might induce 
.Kimrin to attempt to recover his power ani 
to excite tumnults; accordingly he managed 
with many apologies to remove Kamran from 
the city, who, however, soon got tired of his 
exile, and proceeding in the Hijri year* 1256 
with his sons and the ghuliim thénah™ to the 
fort of Ikhtiiru’ddtn, daring the Wadztr's 


mT) * Up to this this = igiet lithe of ru had beon 
advan tl povernment. he n the next 


year dawned upon pean twelve Mkhe had been #o ad- 
vanoml. The ntmost benefits had been conferred a 
the Stake. Tho measured of our British office bad 
| peerned “king, chief, and people from starvatiog."” | Kaya, 
Vol. if p. 516-7. 
Began oth March DSi), 
™ gue, p. 170, note, 
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absence ‘from the city in the Kartah garden, 
removed the planking of the bridge, and pre- 
pared for hostilities. On this the Wazir Yir 
Muhammad Khin entered the city with nume- 


rous troops, and first sent Naji Khin Birnkzai | 


to negotiate with Kiimriin, but he remained 
obstinate, and was therefore beleaguered in the 
fort of Ikhtiirn’ddin, the esstern tower of 
which was undermined and blown into the air, 
after a siege of fifty days, This event greatly 
disheartened Kiamrin, whose sons the Wazir 
had also by this time got into his possession as 
hostages, 50 that he surrendered and was sent to 
Kiisin under the pretence of being presented 
with the place in jigir. At the instigation of 
the Wazir, he was followed there by Sardar Taj 
Muhammad Dasta'lkizi, who despatched him in 
the same year to the regions of non-existence. 
His body is interred in the Rauga Bich, 

His reign lasted twelve years. He is said to 
have been of short stature with a pock-marked 
face, of cruel temper and tyrannical homonr.”” 
Many instances of his injustice are on record, but 
we shall content ourselves with the mention of 
only two or three of them, One is that, whilst 


Hakim of Qandahir, he got up in the middle 


of the night, mounted his horse, and taking up 
a position in the Shikarpir bazar, turned the 
people who were conveying a bride to her 


husband's house, to his own mansion: and | 


then, after dishonouring her, sent her on. 


vengeance against him, and the locality bears 
to this day the name of Kifir Dehnah. Kamran 


chased also any other game when he roamed 
about the deserts. One day his runners had 
pursued a fox to a cave, but instead of 
entering it, the fox preferred to surrender and 
and be captured. Kamran, in order to 
ascertain the cause of this, had the mouth of 
the cave enlarged by his people, who succeeded 
after digging for an hour, in pulling out a 
man, who stated that he had taken refuge in 
the cave from fear of the sawdre of Kiimrin. 
The Pidshih then kept the man in close 
confinement, and it was discovered that he was 
# wealthy merchant, who had concealed him- 
* Tn the character and person of Shih Kimrdn thuro 
wae little that was estimable or attractive : thence waa. 
still lowe in the person of hia Waair, Kaye, Vol. 1. p. 208. 
| Qurin, ch. xiii, vy. 12, 





| governorship of Hirit, 
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the extortions of Kamrin, and had remained 
there, till by the decree of fate, his presence 
was revealed by means of a fox, He had to 
pay @ fine of fifty thousand rupees! 

The cow escaped the butcher's grasp ! 

To deserts fled, unseen by human eyes; 

A lion broke her with a blow. 

Thus fate crowns each escape from death t 

By such wicked acts as these he estranged 

from himself his subjects and his troops; nay, 
his profligacy was the cause of the extinction of 


the Saddozdi dynasty, which had lasted ninety- 
six years, for “ Verily Allah will not change 


His grace which is in men, until they change 
the disposition in their souls," 

After him Yir Muhammad continned to 
govern Hirit for eleven years, and his son 
S‘aid Mubammad Khin was Hakim of Hirit 


| for four years more, until by the machinations 
of ‘isa Khan Bardarint and other Amirs, the 


Shihzidah Mohammad Yteaf was raised to the 
He slew S‘nid™® 
Mohammad Khan in the Hijri year™ 1271, 
The detailed narrative of the events last 
mentioned is as follows:—When the Wazir 
conducted the government of Hirit after the 
murder of the Shihzidah Kamran, he invited 
most of the Alakzii Amira from Qandahir, and 
conferred high appointments upon them to such 


} & degree, that shepherds and farmers were 
Wherefore all the people cried to heaven for | 


made Baglarbégis and Quloragists. In the 


following year he marched with a strong army 


t) pnnish the inhabitants of Ghfr, and having 
spent most of his time in hunting antelopes, but | 


devastated the districts as far as Kurzntizli, 
which is on the frontiers of Zamindiwar, he 
returned te Hirit, The year afterwards he 


reduced Karimdid Khan Hazirah, who had 
| desired to be independent; but again appointed 


him Hakim, after he had paid the revenues 


which weredne. As soon as the winter was over 


he marched with a powerful army to subjugate 
Maimanah, bat had to return to Hj it on 
account of some dissensions. But in the next 
year he sent Hishim Khin Alakesi Baglarbég| 
with a strong force to subjugate Maimanah, and 
to uproot the power of Hikmat Khan, who 
was captured, bot nevertheless reappointed 
eS 
™ This fame is afterwards apelled Sayyid, but 7 


retain the first spelling thronghont. 
Boyan 24th Betonihie L5a4. 


self in the lair of a wild beast to escape from. 








army and took the fort of Khakpdr which isa 


The sont. Hikmat Khin cies ices 
to Hirit, whore the Wazir treated him well. 


Siilar-i-Qajir, who was governor of Mashhad 


Mnugaddas on behalf of the Persian Government, 
was displeased when it also appointed the 
Shihzidah Hameoh Mirzd, brotherof Muhammad 
Shih, to be governor of Mashhad Tis, and 
therefore went to Marv, where he made com- 


opportunity during the winter, marched with 
Turkmin ewdre to subjugate Mashhad. After 
taking the town, he besieged. the Shilzidah in 
the citadel, who called in the assistance of the 


Wazir Yir Molammad Khan, when he was) 


pressed beyond endurance. Accordingly the 
Woaelr started with nomerons troops in the 


direction of Mashhad under the pretext of | 


reinforcing Silir; but when be had arrived at 
a distance of two karahs from the town, he de- 
flected from the proper route and proceeded 
to aid the Shahradah, whom Salar attacked as 
goon as he heard of this intention. The Wazir 
now perceived that the affairs of the Shahzidah 


were in a desperate condition, and so he induced | 


him to march with his troops and artillery 
to Hirat, where he provided all the necessary 


stores, and maintained them in great comfort 


in the localities of Kusin and Ghuriin, where 
he had them housed, till the winter was over. 


When the spring set in, reinforcements arrived | 


from Tahrin, with which the Shahzidih marched 
to reconquer Mashhad. He requited the ser- 
vices which the Wazir had rendered, by pre- 
senting him with four pieces of siege artillery, 
and the title of Zahira'ddaulah [Support of the 
Monarchy] when he took leave of him. 

All this confirmed the friendship between 
the Qijir dynasty and the Wazir, and he 
governed Hirit during the next two or three 
years in peace, till Ahmad Khan, the brother 
of Sali Khin Ishigz2di revolted, and making 
common cause with the Sardirs of Qandahiir, 
icited them to occupy Lash and Jawiin, both 
of which were dependencies of Hirit, and even 
brought Sher ‘Ali Khan, son of Sardir Mohrdil 
EKhiin to Lash, and established him there. The 
Sardirs likewise marched with their troops to 
attack the Wazir and arrived in Girishk, whilst 
the Sardir Muhammad Sidiq Khan, son of 
Sardar Kuhandil Khan came with a powerful 





dependency of Sistiin.” The Wasir on his part 
also started with his ever-victorions army, but 
wrote during the march to the Sardars of Qan- 
dahir, that enmity between him and them is 
out of place, as both parties were enemies of the 
Saddoziis, and that as all this trouble had been 
fomented by Abmad Khin Lishi-Lasi, his 
punishment was necessary, and the taking of 


| the fort of Lash from him a most important 
mon cause with the Turkmiins, and finding an_ 


matter, He himself made his own arrange- 
ments for attacking the fort, and suceceded in 
one day in depriving Alimad Khan of it; and 
then gave Sher ‘Ali Khim leave to depart to 
Qandahir. On the march to Lish, the Wazir 
had felt unwell from eating cucumbers and 


curds, but the distemper now became more 


serious, So he left the camp in charge of his 
son S‘aid Muhammad Khan, and made all 
possible haste to reach Hirit.. He expired, 
however, on the rond to it, in the miz‘a known 
by the name of Rabit Mirhihah. This event 
took place at the end of the month Sh‘abiin 
in the Hijri year 1267 [29th June 1851). 
His corpse was conveyed to Hirit and was 
interred by the side of the Maxir-i-Jimi. 

He independently governed Hirat for eleven 
years and was aman of firm character and 
nnbounded liberality. He was so anxious for 
the good opinion of his people, that once 
when ove of his saridses [common soldiers] 
died, he went in person to the heirs, and after 
reading the Fititeah, presented them with 
robes of honour,. Kaémir shawls, &c., and 
went away. It is also on record that once 
when aservant boy bronght a robe of honour 
as © present from him, the recipient expressed 
his donbts as to whether a mistake had not 
been committed, and asked for what services 
the gift had been bestowed, as he bad received 
a very valuable one but the day before ! 

After him his son S‘aid Muhammad Ehin 
assumed the reigns of government under the 
regency of his mother, but he surpassed even 
his father in Ubewality , and bestowed enormons 
sums npon poor wretches who scarcely deserved 
to receive a present of two rupees. He was 
subject to fits of Innacy, in one of which he fell 
out with his mother who dwelt in the fort of 
Tkhtiirn’ddin ; whereon he brought cannon to 
bear upon it, and ordered the artillery to fire 
them, making wanton breaches in the wall. 





He, however, rejoiced and abused his mother ! 











4 
:” / May God preserve us from such aberrations sc a cs | 
| Staid Mulammad Khin. After the siege had — 


of mind! It is said, too, that one day when | 
sitting in publie darbdr, he perceived a cat lasted for a very long time, there was a scarcity ne OF ih 














walking along the coping of « wall, which | of grain in the city, but still no aid arrived - L 
caused him. to break out in a fit of horse-laugh- from any quarter, So NaAib ‘ha Khan was ‘Ss 
ter and to exclaim:—" What would become of | under the necessity of suing for peace, and Bae f 
the wall, if this eat were changed into wcow?” | surrendering the city to the Qajar [Persian] a 
The Durrfint Khins at last all despaired of his | government. On which the Persian army , 
* sanity, and invited the Sardars of Qundahir | marched into the city and acted as it listed. — 7 

| twice or thrice to overthrow his government, | One day, when Nib ‘Isa Khan Bardurani, ' 
They came, but effected nothing till Naib ‘Isa | at the invitation of the Shihzidah (Murid | 
Khin Durrant secretly invited the Shihzidih | Mirai), made his appearance in the camp for ra 


the purpose of paying his respects, a man 

approached him on the pretext of wishing to 

speak to him, and shot himdead. This happened Py 
at the time when the adherents of the Amir Dist 
Mubammad Khin arrived at Qaundahir from 

Kibul, after the demise of Sardir Kuhandil 

Khin, subjugated that city and expelled from it \ 
Saltan Ahmad Khan, son of Sardar Muhammad é 
‘Arim Khin, together with Muhammad “Jim 


Muhammad Yosaf, son of the Shihzidah Malik 
Qasim, son of Haji Firtizn’ddin, who was. at 
Mashhad. He arrived during the night of 
Tuesday the third of the sacred month Mubar- 
J vam in the Hijri year 1272 [15th September 
1855], entered the city of Hirit with one hun- 
dred sawdre and caused the kettle-drums to be 
struck in hia ownname. The Alkizi Khains 
and Amirs, most of whom happened to be dead- dim 
drank with aromatic wine, were frightened Khin, son of Sardir Ralmdil Khan, on account 
when they heard the sound of the kettle-drums, | of some disputes they had with them. These 
and not being able to distingnish their hands | two exiles, despairing of assistance from other 
from their feet, hid themselves in every cor- | quarters, sought it from the Qijir Government, 
ner, ~ Although they had swallowed Idkhs of | and went to Tahrin to implore Nasra'ddin 
rupees during the government of the Wazir, | Shih Qijar for it. Sardar Sultin ‘Ali Khiin 
not one of them dared to offer opposition, | also went there with the same intention, 
except Hiji Khairu'liah Khin, who came As the English Government was not willing 
forward to fight and received a mortal wound, | that any Afghan possessions, and especially 
: in consequence of which he departed from Hirat, the abode of victory, which is one 
this perishable world. S‘aid Mubammad | of the finest of localities and possesses a 
- Khin was taken and slain, whilst all the | citadel, should be at the disposal of the Onis 
Alkizt Amira were made prisoners and muleted | Government, it had, as has been narrated above, _ 
in silver by the rifl and the mann. during the time of Kimrin and of the Wazir 
When the Persian government was inform- | Yér Muhammad Khan, spent a great deal of 
ed of what had taken place, Nisra'ddin Shih, | wealth and property, through the Englishman 
desirous to protect the old administration, | Todd, in improving the district. It now for- 
despatched his own uncle Husimn's-Sultanat | warded throngh its plenipotentiary, at ‘Tahrin, 
Murad Mirza, who was the Hakim of Khordsin, | representations to Nasro’ddin Shih, that as the 
ns commander-in-chief with a powerful army | European powers had made an agreement that 
and artillery to conquer Hirit, which he | no other power than itself should interfere with 
invested, and besieged therein Muhammad | the possessions of Afghinistin, the Persian 
Viisaf and Na&ib ‘Ika Khan for a long time. | Government, which had occupied Hirt, ought, 
a After the siege had been thus protracted, | secording to the said agreement, to restore it 
4 NAib ‘Isa Khin Bardurini! sent envoys to | to the Afghiing, and to cease to interfere in its 
Qandahér to wait upon the unequalled Amir, | affairs. But as the forefathers and ancestors of 
and asked him to send reinforcements, but the | Nasru‘ddin Shih had lnsted always for the 
Amir Sahib a no attention to the request. At | subjugation of that strong fortress, and had 





last Naib ‘Ishi Edin, being much distressed by | hoped in their hearts for the conquest of that & 
the had behaviour of theShahzidah Mulammad | God-created citadel, he paid no attention to 
Yisaf, sent him prisoner to Husimu’s-Sultanat, | the representations of the English plenipoten. : 








ary. At last the English Government récalled 
its ambassador from Tahrin, and despatched 
ships of war by way of the Indian Ocean tothe 





port of Abushahr [Bnshir]. In the contest 


which ensued, the English took two or three 
strong forts, and the Qajir Government, con- 
sidering it to be unadvisable to continue the 
war, abandoned the conquest of Hirat, and 
surrendered it to Sardar Sultan Ahmad Khan, 


on condition that the Sardirs divided the | 


district among themselves, but left the Govern- 


ment of the city in the hands of Sardir Sultan | 


Ahmad Ehiin, whose selection for that dignity 
was approved of by all except Sardir Muham- 
mad ‘Ilm Khin, who departed to Tahran. 
However, at a place called Bilhik, he was 
overtaken by a band of robbers and shot dead. 
This event took place on the seventeenth of the 
honoured month Shawil 1275 (11th Jone 1857]. 
Sardir Sultin Abmad Ehin and Sardir 
Sultan ‘All Khan arrived in Hirit at the end 
of the blessed month Ramazin [24th May of 
the same year] and the Persian army departed 
to Mashhad, and the Sardir Sultin Ahmad 
Khan, taking up his residence in the city, cansed 
money to be coined and the khuthah to be read 
in the name of Nasra’ddin Shah. Some time 
afterwards he excluded Sardar Sultén ‘Ali Khin 
and the sons of the Wazir Yar ckesaa 
Khau from taking part in the administration 


and expelled them isin the exky > Wheeeaul they 


wont 1 encelte where they received suitable 





Sardi Sultiin Ahmad Khin obtained from 
the Qijir Government the title of Sarkar, his 
son Shih Nawaz Khan being distinguished and 


exalted by the title of Amir Punjl. He 


governed Hirat six years with perfect dignity 
and independence, He then marched to Farrah, 
which Sardir Muhammad Shari Khan, who 
had revolted, had taken from Saifall'ah, the 
rakil of the sonof the Amir Dést Mubammad 
Khin. He conquered that strong fort as soon 
as he arrived, chiefly by the aid of his son, 
Sikandar Khin, which caused him to utter the 
sentence :—* Tho edifice of Faridiin was taken 
by Sikandar.” Being satisfied with what he 
had accomplished, he returned to Hirat, and 
bestowed the governorship of Farrah upon Amir 
Afgal Khan, the son of Sardiir Piirdil Khin, 
who being aggrieved at some words the Amir 
Dist Muhammad EKhin had said to him, had 
come to Hirat with Sardir Ghulim Mahin'ddin 
Khin, son of Sardir Kuhandil Khan. For 
this the Amir Dist Muhammad Khan, whose 
abode is now m paradise, intending to punish 
him, marched with a powerful army in theyear™ 
1279, took Hirdt, and conquered the whole of 
Afghinistin, as shall be narrated if it pleaseth 





| Allah the Most High ! 


THE FOUR PRINCES. 
A Kasuiet Tate, 
BY THE REV. J. HINTON KNOWLES, F.R.G.S., ME.A.S., ke. 


In days long since gone by there lived a king 
most clever, most holy, and most wise, who was 
indeed « pattern king. His mind was always 
ocenpied with plans for the improvement of 
his country and people; his darkiér was open 
to all; his ear was ever ready to listen to the 
petition of the humblest subject; he afforded 
every facility for trade ; he established hospitals 
for the sick, inns (sard’e) for travellers, and large 
schools for those who wished to learn, These 
and many other snch-like things he did. 
Nothing was left undone that ought to have 
been done; and nothing was done that onght 
not to have been done. Undersuch o wise, just 
Spee gh a a 

' Siva is the great pe Heer pale wigs ox dyarpt 


the ideal of what can be 
eed in spay naa and te exclusive contemplation of 





the mah‘tyog!, and in thie | 


-and beneficent ruler the people, of course, 


lived very happily, Few poor, or unenlight- 


ened, or wicked persons were to be found in 
the country. 


But the great and good king had not a son. 
This was an intense sorrow to him; the one 
dark cloud that now and again overshadowed 
hisotherwise happy and glorious life. Every 
day he prayed earnestly to Siva to grant him 


an heir to sit upon the throne after him. 


Long and patiently he had waited for an 
answer, when one day Siva visited him in the 
garb of a ydgi,* and was so fascinated with 


his good and respectfal manner, that he said ; 


charactor is depicted with nah-covered body, matted 

locks, and ina mestemacianted condition. He sometimes 
pears to his devotees in oe ae a seShstrnet 

atte | orgisifn, Cf. Old Deccan Days, p. 255. 











“ Ask anything of me, and you shall have 
i ) | 
“T am in need of nothing,” replied the 


king. Parameiwar has given me wealth, | 


honour, might, majesty, peace, contentment, 
everything—yes, everything except one thing, 
and that who will give me?” 

“ Are you afraid to ask me for this thing F” 
said the yfyi. “Do you know what you are 
saying, O King?” 

“‘Trne, trae,” answered His Majesty, “I 
speak as one who is (religiously) mad. O holy 
man, forgive me, and if you have any power 


with the Deity, I pray you invoke him on my | 


behalf.” 

“ Be of good cheer,” said the yg, “you shall 
have many sons, ‘Take these “a fruits and 
give them to your wife to eat on Sunday next 
before sunrise. Then shall your wife give 
birth to four sons," who will be exceedingly 
elever and good.” The king took the four 
fruits and thanked the yigi, who then departed. 

His Majesty at once went and informed the 
queen of his interview with the yégi, She, of 
course, was extremely glad to hear the good 
news. Anxiously they both waited for the 
following Sonday. On the sunrise of that 
day the queen ate the four fruits; and accord- 
ing to the word of the yégi she presently 
conceived; and at the appointed time bore 
foor sons, Her sickness and travail, however, 
were too much for her. .As soon as the fourth 
and last son was born she gave one long, 
piercing, shriek and gave up the ghost. 

Poor woman, to have died just as her long- 
cherished hopes were being realised! Poor 
little, forlorn, helpless ones to be thus left 
on life's threshold! Poor king, to have his 
great desire for a son and heir fulfilled, but at 


_ the coat of losing his beloved and beautiful 
wife! Sorrow, like a great dark cloud, seemed — 
to shroud the palace and city for many days; 


because the king was overwhelmed with griof 
and would not be comforted. 
The foor babes" were handed over to 


i aeaae other icaceitaany pawenn fagirs seem to 
be able to grant sons to the barren. Some « fruit- 
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faqire have mangoes; one ordered [icht 

(£cgtalia a Titehi, ‘ieh) yy like noes plnm, peed 
na © F gure Death & a 

ott roe ol foe ware, Sie OE: Indian Fairy Tales, 

agit Widenwake Stories, tat aie Deccan 

Br, : Folktales of Bengal Pritiecian 

his, pp- "35-56. Only one fouienpe ean X find ta ‘Indian 


ad grew up strong, healthy, clever, and 
beantiful boys. The king was exceedingly: 
fond of them. He appointed the best masters 
for their instraction, and Invished the most 
rare and expensive gifts on them, Nothing 
was too good, nothing was too costly; the 
greatest trouble and attention were not too much 
for the king's four beautifal and clever boys. 

Meanwhile His Majesty married again, and 
had other sons by his second wife. But it was 
a sad day when the king took to him this 
second wife; because she naturally became 
very jenlous when she saw the first queen's 
sons growing up so beautiful and wise, for she 
thonght within her heart that they would have 
the mane s fArCyr and so interfere with her own 
sons succession to the throne. Accordingly 
she determined to ruin their character in the 
estimation of her husband, or failing that, to 
somehow or other compass their death, 

Tt has been said that the king was thoroughly 
engrossed in the desire to improve his country 
and people. To do this work properly, he 
uae felt his extraordinary position as a 

king a great hindrance. Though he very much 
depended on his ministers and subordinate 








| officials, knowing that for the most part they 


were honest and just, yet he was convinced 
that he himself must go in and out among the 
people, see things with his own eyes, and hear 
what the people were saying with his own 
ears, ff he would rightly understand their 
state ; and, therefore, he frequently visited towns 
and villages in different disguises and under 
cover of the night. In this way he thoroughly 
ascertained the needs of Ins subjects, so that 


they wondered at his sagacity and skill." 


This continued for some time, until early 
one morning, while returning from an excur- 
sion toa newhbouring village, it commenced to 
rain very hard. Not having expected this quick 
and heavy shower, His Majesty was quite un- 
prepared for it; and so what with the long 
ride and the set | he arrived at the palace 





Folklore of a fate promising « tenes woman a child 
without ering her to take some froit, £0, cr Wide. 
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THE FOUR PRINCES. 


Sacag sane Sea porter Mian « Ving: Tite 
soldiers at the gate, even, almost allowed him 
to pass in without the customary royal salute. 

The queen at once heard of. the king's 
plight and when, having changed his wet ond 
muddy garments, he went to her room she 
met him with a frown, “ Wherefore this 


_ frown, my wife ?” he said. 


“Tlike not,” she replied, “that you, my 
lord and king, should do these things. They 
do not become either your position or your 
age. Why don’t you command your sons 
to do this work ? They are grown-up, and are 


good and wise enongh to perform it. Command | 


them to do this work, I pray you. Thus shall 
I be saved much anxiety concerning you, while 
tho affairs of the kingdom will not suffer in 
the least.” 

“You have spoken wisely," answered the 
king. “It is better that Ishould resign these 
duties to younger hands,—and who are more 
wise and diligent than my own sons? They, 
too, will be kings and rulers some day, and 
onght to learn experimentally now, while I 
am alive to direct and help them, what will be 
expected from them hereafter. I will immedi- 
ately call them and explain my wishes.” 

Accordingly the four princes were at once 
summoned before the king; and when they 
appeared, His Majesty told them of his conver- 
sation with the queen, and how that ho had 
determined to hand over this itinerating work 
to them, “You are younger and stronger 
than I am,” he added. “1 trust you will en- 
deayour to fulfil your duties to my satisfaction 
and to the people's profit.” 

The four princes expressed their pleasure at 
this manifestation of their father's confidence 
in ‘them, and assured him that he should never 
find that that confidence had been misplaced. 
Directly that day changed into night they 
commenced their work of secret supervision. 
They each had a special round, and whatever 
was worth notice they reported to the king. 
Under such a strict and regular supervision it 
was no wonder that the kingdom continued 
increasingly happy and prosperons (!) | 

But seeds of mischief were being sown at 
the palace against these princes. The queen 


was getting more and more jealous of them, | 


ns she Sav OWE inte prowten “fnto: matt 
hood. She plotted in every imaginable way 
against them. At first the king heeded not 
her lying insinuations and unkind wishes, but 
afterwards overcome by her skill and charms 
(for the queen was both very clever and very 
beautiful), he began to speak harshly to the 
four princes, and now and again he looked 
with suspicion on them. The princes noticed 
that the face of their father was being changed 
towards them, and that there was a marked 
lack of the trost and affection that had hitherto 
encouraged them to prosecute anflaggingly 
their ardoons labours. 

This state of affairs went on for several 
months. At last, worn out by unpleasantries 
by day and watchings by might, the four 
princes met together to solemnly consider 
what they should do. They appointed their 
meeting at midnight and ina most unfrequented 
part of the jungle. Each prince told his tale 
of sorrow, and each one except the eldest, 
on the conclusion thereof added, “And now 
my counsel is, dear brethren, that we fly this 
part of the country and go whithersoover 
Parameswar may lead us. Whatwill be, will he.” 

“ Notso,"said the eldest prince. “Stay, my 
brethren. What foolishness is this that you 
entertain in your hearts? Not so, not so, I 
counsel you. You know not what you are 
proposing, Deprived of sleep you have become 
deprived of your wits also, In a sane siate of 
mind you would not speak thus. What! would 
the sona of the grestest and holiest king that 
ever sat on the masead* disobey their father, 
and ron away like mean, spiritless, curs before 
his commands ? No, never;—this is not yonr 
meaning. Listen, O my brethren, I warn you 
not tothink any more about leaving your coun- 
try. Get to your beds and reat. I will watch 
for this night. To-morrow night another of 
ns will wateh; and the next night another; 
and the night after that another. Thus shall 
we get more and abundant rest; and the work 
of supervision will be regularly carried on." 

Saying this, the eldest prince wished them 
all good-night, and started to fulfil his watch, 
The other princes also left, and being tho- 
roughly impressed by their eldest brother's 


advice went home and soon iti Se their 





+ A large vauhion A aS aon doing duty for a throne. 











sorrows in sleep. The next night the second — 
prince went, while the first prince rested, and 
on the third night the third prince watched, - 
and on the fourth night the youngest prince, 
while all the others took rest in sleep. 
This arrangement lasted for many months 
and answered well. The princes bore their 
father’s unkindness bravely, and in every 
way behaved as they should do. Their piety, 
goodness, and attention to public affairs won 
praises from everybody, except the king and 
the queen who deluded him. 


How true is the saying, “ Real virtue never | 


continues unrewarded by the gods.” One night 
while the eldest prince was going his rounds 
of inspection he reached a small hat wherein 
a certain Brihman resided with his wife. The 
prince noticed them throngh the open window, 
and as he looked the Brihman arose, opened 
the door, and came out. As usual the good 
man looked up at the heavens ; and no sooner 
had he done so, than he turned, and roshed 
indoors again, exclaiming “ Trak, Trak!” 

“What is it?” his wife inquired somewhat 
timidly. “Oh,” said the Brihman. “Tsaw the 
atar of our king obliterated by another star.” 

“ What is the interpretation of this sign?” 
asked the wife. 

“Tt means,” the Brihman replied, “ that our 
king will die in seven days from this time.” 

The!" said the Brahman almost in tears. 
* How will His Majesty die?’ By sickness, or 
by the hand of an enemy F” 


The Brahman replied, “On the seventh day. 


hence, just after the first watch of the night 
a deadly black snake will descend from the sky, 
and will enter the king's bedroom by the doar 
thereof, that opensoutintothecourt-yard, which 
is on the enst side of the palace. This anake 
will bite His Majesty's toe, so that he will die.” 

“ Bot surely this must not be,” said the 
Brihmanti. The king can be delivered from 
this crnel death. Tell me how his deliverance 
muy be accomplished. Of a truth it cannot be 
that a king so just and holy and clever ag our 
king is should perish in this way." 

«The gods prevent soch a disaster!” said 





* Trak, Trdh (leo Sonakrit), an Piocaiian denoting 


“mercy | "pardon {”? 


| da 
7 eae a kind of offering by fire, which can be made — 


mana only. It ia an o gg for special oreasions#. 
method of making it is as follows:—During the 
Seacanseas prayers and inves ns, ucoording to the 








the Brahman, eearae ance ght and a ike 
pieces of wood, that I may make an offering 
to them, For itis written in the Sdstras that 
| ifa man, when he knows of any misfortune 
about to happen to the king, will offer at 
that time something in the fire to the gods, then 
the king will be saved from the misfortune; 

otherwise the king will not be saved. Who 
knows but that our king may be spared to 
us ?"* So saying he took the sticks, kindled a 
fire, and cast the gS into the fire; and then 
after many prayers and invocations rose and 
turning to his wife said, “ His Majesty will be 
delivered if one of his relations will attend -to 
these instructions. Theman in whose heart is 
the wish to do this thing mnst dig pits in the 


courtyard that is on the eastside of the palace; 
and some of the pits he must fill with water 


and others he must fll with milk. He must 
also throw flowers in these pools, and on the 
intervening spaces right upto the door of the 
king's bedroom. This done he must be present 
at the doorstep at the appointed time with a 
sword in his hand. The snake will surely 
come and will swim across the water and the 
milk, and, after passing throngh these ele- 
ments and over the flowers, will be rendered 





| comparatively harmless. On the arrival of 


the snake at the doorstep, the man who has 
taken upon him to perform this work must 
strike at it with the sword and slay it. 
After killing the snake he must take some of 
its warm blood and going into the king’s 
room smear it over His Majesty's toes. In this 
way the king will be preserved from evil ;—bnt 
alas! who is there to perform these things ?” 
The prince, whom curiosity had drawn very 
near to the window of the Brihman’s hut, heard 
everything that was said, and he, of course 
was very much surprised. In the morning 
he commanicated the matter to his three 
brothers. Not a hint, however, reached the 
ears of the king. For six nichts the four 
princes continued going their rounds os usual, 
but on the seventh night the eldest prince 
begged to be allowed to go out of his turn, 
because it was in his heart to save the king, 


SEs oe oe 
object of the sacrifice, five kinds of wood, togetha 

r r with 

frase, rice, and gAf, are kindled and burnt. 

are burning only as long as the occasion is: 
10m i i moet efeaciong offering, com 

palling the obedience of the gody and changing in the 








see cach cg tas cas eis of the palace, filed | 
some of these pits with milk and some with 
water, and threw flowers on every side and 
right up to the door of the king's bedroom. 
Then, when everything was ready, he took 
a unked sword in his hand and standing on the 
doorstep awaited the coming of the serpent. 
All this had been done after the king and 
queen had retired to rest. 

The first watch of the night had scarcely 


passed, when the prince, thus standing on the 


alert, heard a sound as thongh something had 


’ fallen. Presently he noticed the faint move-— 


ment of some animal through the pools of 
milk and water; then there waa a rustling 
through the flowers which he had scattered 
about the palace; and then he descried what 
looked like the hody of s serpent wriggling 
towards him. Now was the time! The 


| passed before her mental vision. 


prince tightened his hold on.the sword, and 


as soon as the snake reached the doorstep, he 
‘cut it in two, He quickly took some of 
the warm blood of the reptile, and having 


blindfolded himself, quictly opened the door 


of the bedroom and entered. He had covered 
his eyes because he did not like to look on his 
father in his private room. Carefully he felt 
for the toes of Their Majesties, and when he 
had héld, as he thought, of the toes of the 
king, he smeared some of them with the blood. 
But he could not see what he waa doing, and 
stained some of the toes of the queen instead. 
This woke Her Majesty, who was a very light 
sleeper; and when she noticed a man leaving 
the room, she shrieked aloud and aroused the 
king.’ Presently she noticed some blood on 
her toes, and imagining that a rikshasa" had 
visited them she became almost frantio with 
fright, The king also woke just in time to see 


the figure of his eldest son pass out of the 


“Yes, yes,” exclaimed His Majesty, ‘it is 
all true, even as you said. Now I am quite 
assured of the wickedness and deceit of my 
sons. ‘To-morrow I will order the execution of 
all four of them. Such wretches must not be 
allowed to live.” 

Of course the queen improved the occasion. 
When she had sufficiently recovered from the 


+ Hor other casee 





j, 147,148. 


is 
Y ywmmaa i elnge having been 


chock, als: yeliekated ito the Klug all thet ohe 


~—wT 


had seen and heard, with sundry additions. 
She also showed the king her blood-stained 
toes. These things, together with what His 
Majesty himself had witnessed, made him 
resolve on the speedy execution of his sons. 

“Undoubtedly,” he said, “when my sons 
found that by themselves they could not harm 
me during your lifetime, they compacted a 
league with rdkshasas, May the gods deliver 
on 

The queen's joy was now almost complete. 
At last she thought she had gained the end 
of her desires! Bright pictures of the future 
She saw her 
own sons, great, clever, and wise, ruling in the 
land, all people praising them and all coun- 
tries doing them honour. Impatiently she 
wnited ‘for the day when the only obstacles to 
the accomplishment of this wish would be 
cleared away, 

Very early next morning the king went to 
the council-chamber, summoned his friends and 
advisers, and ordered his four sons, now 
prisoners, to be brought before him, Deprived 
of their princely robes, their faces and hands 
soiled from contact with the damp dirty walls 
of the dark vault wherein they had been 
imprisoned for the greater part of the night, 
they looked very wretched, Still they did not 
despair. Hope was written on each one of 
their foreheads, 

Nota sound was heard when the four princes 
entered and walked up to the place appointed 
for them to wait and hear them sentence. 
After a few minutes’ pause, the king, trembling 
with anger, charged them with having done 
what was worthy of death, an act which the 


gods, ar. therefore he, could not pardon. 


He accordingly ordered their immediate exe- 
cation, 

On the conclusion of the sentence the exe- 
cutioners ran forward and laid hands on the 
prisoners. Then some of the ministers and 
others present took upon themselves to ask 
what the crime of the four princes might be. 
But the king would not listen. “ Remove 
these men," he said. “I will explain their 
crime afterwards.” 

(To be continued.) 


2 re 
pected of rikshosns and rikehoste (ogres and 
Kareena) tf. oe wake Stories, p . 306. f 



























I re-edit this grant, onehinty obtained at 
Bhigalpur, from an estampage prepared 
by myself from the original plate, which is in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society, Calentta. 


The vavwdavali consists of seventeen verses and 
mentions the names of the following princes of 


the so-called Pila dynasty of Bengal. 
1. Gopiladéva. 


2, Dharmapila, Vikpila. 


3. Dévapile. tyne 


5. Niriyanapiladéva. 
G i pala wns married to Maitri. Dharma- 
pala conquered a certain Indrarija and other 


‘enemies, and transferred their kingdom to a 


certain Chakniyudhs. Vik pila and Jnya- 
pala were the generals of their respective 
elder brothers. On his expeditions, the Istter 
is said to have come in contact with the kings 
of the Utkalas and of the Prigjy4tishas. 
Vigrahapaéls married Lajji of the 
Haihsyaratesa. 

According to the prose portion of the ingerip- 
tion, the donor, Nairdyanapila, resided 
at Mndgagiri (Mufger). Although a Bud- 


Readings of Dr. KE. Mitra’s Transcript. Lines. 
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| dhist (Sangnta), he boasts of having tilt a 
thousand temples for the lord Siva.t The present 


‘grant he made to.the temple of Siva at 


Kalasap6ta, which he himself had founded, 
and to the attached congregation of Paéupata 
teachers. The village gronted was called 
Makutika, and was situated in the Ka ksha 
eishoya, a district of Tirabhakti (Tirhut). 
One of the chief points of interest which the 


present record affords, is the unusually long list _ 


of royal officials. Among these are mentioned 
soldiers from Ganda, Millava, Khaga, Hina, 
Kulika, Karnita, and Lita. The date of the 
grant was the 9th day of Vaisikha of the 17th 
year (of Niriyanapiln’s reign). 

The inscription closes. with two verses 
which contain the name of the Ditfaka and of 
the engraver. The former was the Phaotta, the 


| Gurava*® Ponyakirtti. The latter was Masiyha- 


disa, a native of Samatata or Enstern 
Bengal. 

The present grant has been previously edited 
and translated by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra? 
Those who will take the trouble to compare the 
subjoined translation with his, will concede 
that the grant needed to be translated afresh, 
In order to justify the republication of the text 
iteclf, I annex a list of ‘ yarions readings,’ 
from which more orthographical inaccuracies 
are omitted :— 


Readings of the original plate: 
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PIERS] 


On the Seal. 


TRANSLATION. 
Om! Hail !— 


‘(Verse 1) -Victorious is that illustrious lord 
of the world, Dadabala (Buddha),—and that 
other (lord of the world), Gopaladéva, whose 
“heart was resplendent with the jewel of com- 
passion; whose mistress was Maitii;'* whose 
wisdom, ‘pha from) perfect Enowiodice, 

1s ff ignorance, as the pure water of a 
river does the may ; and who, having overcome 





the power of those who were acting according | 


to their own dosires,” attained everlasting 
ice! #9 
(V. 3.)—From him sprang the brave 


prince Sri-Dharmapila, who ere | 
| younger brother called V ik pAla, who equal- 


royal dignity by birth; who imposed 
(sama-karah); who was able to bear the ae 
den (of the rule) of the earth; who was the 


only. stage of those kings (bhibAritah), who 








their party (paksha-chchigh 
hate eager to keop within the Nn 





marydedd) ; ; and 










whose majesty—possesso 7 pettis h smile | 


(ic. the brillinnt whit | 
—which (milk-ocean) : 
’ Lakshmi; which con cs andl 
makarah) ; whic 
of the earth 








ed him, fearing oe destruction of 





E who was always 








mountains (Adbhritah), which approached it 


fearing the cutting of their wings (pakeha- 
chehéda) ; and which was always eager to keep 
within its coasts (maryddd), 

(Vv. 3.)—This mighty one (balin) again ate 
the sovereignty, which he had acquired by 
defeating Indrarija and other enemies, to 
the begging Chakriyudha, who resembled 
a dwarf in bowing,—just os formerly Bali 
had given the sovereignty (of the three worlds), 
which he had acquired by defeating indre and 
his other enemies (the gods), to the begging 
Chakrayndha (Vishon), who had Scandal) to 
earth as a dwarf.” 

(V.4)— To him, who resembled Rima by 
his strict adherence to trath, eae arose a 











led him by his virtues, and whose majesty was 


like that of Saumitri (Lakshmanpa). Combining 
: policy and yalour in his person, and conforming 


to the command of his brother, this illustri- 
ous one cleared the quarters of hostile armies 


and subjected them to one (royal) parasol, 





a )pairon him sprang a victorions 
Ta who Lsmaersy the earth 
. Upendra. 


ala. 







































Upéndis (Vishow) had procured the enjoyments | 
of universal sovereignty for his elder brother 
Davapala (Indra). 

(V. 6.)—When, by order of his brother, he 
started with an army in order to subdue all 
quarters, the lord of the Utkalas left his 
capital, driven to despair from afar by the 
more name (of Jayapdla); and the king of the 
Prigjydtishas enjoyed peace at last, sar- 
rounded by friends, bearing on his lofty head 
(i.e. being much obliged for) the command of 
that (prince), which bade (Ais foes) cease to 
plan battles."* 

(V. 7.)—Hia son, the iliustrions ~Vigra- 
hapfla, became like Ajitasatra, as the edge 
(dhdr@) of his spotless sword, just as a stream 
(dhdrd) of pare water, removed the paint of his 
enemies’ wives.” 

(V. 8.)—He made his foes the abode of 
heavy misfortune and his friends (the abode) of 
lifelong fortune. 





blood. 

(V. 14.)—Taming men constantly by wisdom 
and valour, he steadily subjected them to his 
role. When beggars approached him, they 
became satisfied to such an extent that they 
never thought of begging again. | 

(V.15.)—It is wonderful that he was the 
lord of fortune (the husband of Sri), but did 
not commit black deeds (did not act like 
Krishna); that he was the chief of the learned 
(the king of the Vidyadharas), but rich in en- 
joyments (a big snake); and that he resembled 
fire (anala) in brilliancy, but Nala in condnet. 

(V. 16.)—While his fame, white as the 
autumnal moon, was pervading the three worlds, 





(V. 9.)—Lajji, the ornament of the 
Haihaya race, became his wife, as the 
‘daughter of Jahnu (the river Ganga) that of the 
ocean. As her acts were pure (while she belonged) 
‘to her father’s family, thos her sanctifying 
power was extremely great (when she belonged 
to that) of her husband, | 
 (¥.10.)—From her he begat the virtuous 
Sd-Nirdyanapiladéva, who possessed 
the majesty of the regents of the quarters, 
which they had imparted to his body for the 
protection of the earth.* He adorned with 
his deeds the inherited throne, whose foot-stool 
of stone was covered by (prostrate) princes 
with the lnstre of their diadems.** 





wreaths of taki-petals, worn in the hair by 
| the Siddha women, must have had to be infer- 
red for a long time only from the humming of 
the bees. | 

(V. 17.) —" Let penance be mine, and the 
kingdom thi 








to two others:—Vigrahapdla to him and 

(L. 24:)—From the illustrious camp of vietory 
pitched at Srf-Mudgagiri,—where the bridge 
which is produced by jhe wall of boats of various 





(V. 11.)—The deeds of this king,” which 
deserve to be recorded in the Purdngs and 









sr According to the Pet, Dict., dharma also m ™ Compare i, + ft 
“aaorifice’; the ‘enemies of sngifice’-n = — a 

compare makhadvish in thee? 
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of) Sativihana (#ie); and by his liberality he 
made the story of the Aiiga king (Kargu) 


(V,18)—When ‘his sword, bluo like = 
lotus, was flashing in the van of battle, it. 


| Rudra’s (teeth beaming with) wild langhter will, 
methinks, have lost their splendour, and the 


ine {"" Thos two men have spoken. 
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kinds proceeding athe a of the Bhigtrathi," 
surpasses the | Sera. a chain of mountain- 
tops ;—where 
soem ae 
ting elep' 
hard hoq 
presented 
grey tit 
of all th 
to wort 
devont {ft 
Mahdré 


is (of thick clouds) are obscuring 
where the dust, that is raised by the 
: of innumerable squadrons of horse 
by many northern kings, gives o 
to the horizon;—where the earth 
-the burden of the endless infantry 
ngs of Jambudvipa, who have come 
, the Parawéteara™;—he, the 
er of Sugata, the successor of the 
ija Sri-Vigrahap&ladéva, 
the ilu is Poraméscara Paramabhattdraka 
Mahdrajaideraja Nariyoanapailadéva, be- 
ing, ia good health, reports, announces, and 
isd Peommsnda respectively (fo the following 
ms}—(1) to all royal officers coming into 
ceiitags of Makutiké together with 
ground,—which belongs to his (the 
me's) domains situated in the district of 
Raksha in Tirabhukti,—tiz. to every 
 rdjaréjanaka, rdjaputra, rdjdmédtya, mahd- | 
siistdhivigrahika,  mahdkshapatalika, mahd- 
sdmania, mahdséndpati, mahdpratihdra, maha- 
kartékritika, mahddauheddhasidhanika,” mahd- 
dandandyaka, mahékumdrdmdtua, rajasthani- 
ya, uparika,”” diétparddhika, chanriddharamika, 
dindika, déandapisika, éaulkika, gaulmika, 
kshétrapa, prdntapdla, kottepéla, khandarak- 
sha,2* and to those appointed or comniissioned 
by the former ones, to those occupied with 
elephants, horses, and camels, or in the navy 
and army, to surveyors of foals, mares, cows, 
she-buffaloes, goats, and sheep, to every dilta- 
ee 

™ Bt, Mitra concludes from this passage, iat Narhys- 


rapila kad mado a bridge of bosts nerces Ganges. 
ae rel afl ser praca rlomina and ndndeidha render 
insdmiesi 


ble, Tho panegyrist morely 
wants esengiet the broad line of beets floating on the 
gna the famous Bridge of Rima. 


oi the elpna of parc uLt aoverciguty ; swe immediately 


at Comers mahdeidhanika, onde, Vol. XIV. p. 161, 
note 25. 


"= Tho A {soo note 10 above) reada © 


mfchh! grant 
rijaethin’ sparike for rdjasthinfy‘perika. 
@ The. grant reads amg raksha. 
la navakarman soomm to have the asme technical 
se as its PAli equivalent naratamma; see 


Davida and Oldonberg’s Vinaya Texts, Vol. TI. | 


401, note 2. Henee the monk, who had to enperintend 
building, waa called narakammika; seo id. 

Vol. L Te p- 350, note 2,and the Bharhut and Amardvat! 
oriptions where wo find sarakamike and navekanta- 

ka (Jour. Germ See. Vol. XL.) A similar term ia 
kamawitika in the o Banawdal inscription, ante, Vol. XIV. 


fhe rainy season seems to prevail 
3 extremely dense troopa of rut-— 





‘praiihaati aa ecits: = Biktatentia: 


| to heads of districts and heads of villages, to 


ferry-men, to irregular and regular troops from 
Ganda, Milava, Khaésa, Hina, Kulika, Karnita, 
and Lita, to servants, ele. —and (2) to the 
other unnamed subjects of His Majesty resid- 
ing (ian Makutikd), Brahmans, efe., from the 
Mahatiana ond Vitama down to the Méda, the 
blind, and the Chandala :— 

(L. 38.) —“ Be it known to you, that—(1) for 
the suitable ( performance of ) puja, balt, charu, 
and satira, for new buildings™ and for other 
requirements of the divine Siva-bhattiraka at 


Kalaégapdta, for whom he (Niriyanapala) 


himself has built o thousand temples, and 
whom he bas put up there (at KalasapOta) ;—(2) 
in order to (provide) couches and seats, 
medicinea. for the sick, requisites,” etc. to 
the congregation of Pisupata teachers (at 
Kalagapéta) ;—and (3) in order to (enable the 


| Pdiupatas to bestow) blameless (ic. unhin- 
| dered F) enjoyments, (consisting) of a chave fired 


| by them, on other .persons desired by them,— 
the Mahdrdjadhigaja Sri-Nirdiyanapala- 
dé éva has given the above-named Village of 


| Makutika, up to its boundaries, grass, and 


pasture land,** with ite ground,’ with its 
places, with its mango- and modhiika-troes, with 
its water and dry land, with its pits and saline 
spote, with the yparikgra, dasdipachira,*—and 


chaurfdidharana,™” with exemption from all op- 


| pression,“ not'to be entered by irregular or 


regular troops, not to be meddled with by any 
body,"* accompanied by all revenues, such as 
shares enjoyed, taxes, gold, ete., according to the 
maxim of bhdmichchhidra, to Inst as long a time 





p- HM. [avail Secyooll of this opportunity to correct a 
mistake committed in my rendering of the Suga i inaerl p- 
tion of tha Bharhot Stipa, anfa, Vol. ATV. ph) A 
Thore #il4kavimorkte does not moan ‘the end of the 
stone-work,” but simply ‘ the stone-work"; see Childers, 


a and shkdra aro Buddhist terms. 
sider peep a ny id OF LOCessarles 
of a Buddhist pricet are chierra, pindapdt, A ndernt and 
bkéerjja. In the present grant, Aiyonlens and bho 
what ype. eorreapia ‘to the. two last words. With glina- 
pretyoyt compare docs perros gl loo, cit. (m the 

wi se \kiraa or requisites 2eo the article parik- 


kharo 
™ Boo ante, Vol XIV. p. 161, note 36. 


| ® ¥. ommanto, 
gh sire ‘king Nariyavapiila, who bore this title avone | 


* Both prafy 
According to 


*’ Compare the last word on the first sido of the plate. 
"Ino tu wo find the synonym daMparidha, 
| A ddéety pAdhtien ta wventibded among the 1 officers 

in line: the present grant. 

“CC chaur*ddhoranake in line 3. 

© Probably forced labour ene is intended. 

! akishehit yah seomea to correspond to the 
elanse sarrardjakt fine ‘Bhastapraksbépantyah occur 
ring in other j ptions. 
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as the moon, the sun, and the earth shall endure, 
in order to increase the spiritual merit and glory 
of his parents and of himself, to the divine 
Siva-bhattiraka by the (present) edict. 

(L. 44.)—“ Therefore, you all shall approve 
of this gift; and future kings shall assent to 
it and preserve it, out of regard for the 
(heavenly) rewards of a gift of land, and out 
of fear of sinking into the great hell, im case of 
(its) confiscation! And the cultivators residing 
(in Makutikd) shall be obedient to (this) order 
on hearing it, and shall deliver (to the donees), 
at the proper time, all suitable revenaes, such 
as shares enjoyed, taxes, gold, cte.!” 

(lu. 47.)—Samvat 17, on the 9thday of Vai- 
sikha. And the verses which praise the 
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Rump. of a fowl,—Katis, (Tch.) 

Rumrien,—Chandil, (Teh-) fi 

Rvs, to,—Plastriva, nashiva, (Eng-) ; najar, (Span. 
Gip.); prastéva, (M.); prastdva, thavdva, 


(M. 8) 
Rus Hanp, to,—Shabiva, (Eng.); koshia diva, 
(Teh.) 


Rusxen,—Nashimeskro, (Eng-) 
Rusues, a thicket of,—Tréstiy, (M.) 
Russiax,—Moskivis, (Tch., Psp. M.); moskur, 
moskof, (As. Tch.) 
Revsty,—Ruzhinimi, (M.) 


5. 


Sanree,—khanri, paldsh, sibiya, sibie, sibd'iya, 


eibd'ie, eibdie, (M.); kisi, (Psp. M.) 
Sack,—(ono, (Eng.); gond, (Tch.); burddiha, 
gond, gond, (-) 
Sau,—Tug, tugno, (Eng.) 
SappLe,—Boshta, (Eng) ; zen, (Tch., M. §., Pap. 
M.}; zén, (M.) | 
Sare,—V esto, (Tch.)_ 
Sarton,—Pani-mengro, ber-engro, (Eng-); berds- 
koro, deryavikoro, devryalikoro, (Tech.) 
Satnt,—Sfee, (M) 
Satx,—Bikhnipen, (Eng,); bit’inamds, (M_) 
Satt,—Lon, lun, (Eng.) ; lon, (Teh-}; lohn, (Az. 
Tch.); lon, (M., M. §., Psp. M.) 
Sat, (adj.)—Londo, (Tch.); pelonheri, (As. Tch.) 
Sat, to,—Londariva, londiariva (Tch., Pep. M.) 
SaALUTATION,—Parnven, (Tch.) 


merit (gained by gifts), (Fi 
follow five of the customary im 














at it Ps rcAtory Verses, 

which it is unnecessary to transl 
(V; 18.)—The messenger for 

was) the illustrious Bhat/a, the G 






Rava Pun- 


yakirtti. He knew the meaning i the idea 
of Brahman, which it is very difiicalig§e under- 


stand even with the help of the Védd 


(Goole) 5 
he was extremely well read in - 


Bl srutis 
sacrifices, in which great i were 
male. 

(V. 19.)—The illustrious Mafighadasa, 
auative of theexcellent Samatati | the son 
of Subhadasa, has engraved thied 

(The seal) of Sri-Nirayanap& 







SancTIry, to,—Sfineciiva, (M.) 
Sanp,—OChar, (M. 7) 
Saxpat,—OChervili, (Teh.) 
Satas,—Wafodu guero, (Eng.) 
SatraTep,—Chald, (Teh. M. 7) 


- Sartate, to,—Chalariva, (Tch.) 


Satiatep, to be,—Chiliovava, (Tch., Psp. M.); 


chel'oviiva, (M.) 
SaTunpDay,—Rinnipen-divvus,- (Eng.); sfvato, 
(af) 
Sarcepas,—Doti kiri, dron kiri, (As. Toh.) 
Saveace,—Gii, (Tch., M. 7) . 


Sacsace, of or belonging to,—Goilikoro, (Tch-) 


|“ Saw,—Trivini, trion, (Tch.) 


Say, to,—Pukkeriva, peniva, (Eng.); peniva, 
beniva, fiytzava, (Tch.); pheniva, (M., 
M.8); motaviiva, (M.8); benfiva, pheniva, 
(Psp: AM.) 


| Scatn-HEeaDep—Khalé, sheréskoro, (Tch.) 


Scates, pair of,—Kéntére, (M.) 
ScanceLy,—Abyé, de abyé, (M-) 
Scroot,—Skhiule, shkola, (M-) 
Scrasgons,—Katches, kateau, (Eng.); kat, (Teh, 
M. 7) 

Scoup, to,—Kushava, (M.) 


diva, (Tch.} 

Scoop, to cause to,—Khanhuriva, khatava, ghan- 
diva, khradiva, (Tch.) 

Scooren, to be,—Khinliovava, (Teh) 
Scone,—Bishengoro, (Tch.) 

Scaapen,—Pibtri, rondiardé, (Tch.) 











! On Samatata or Eastern Bengal, see Beal, 8. &. . W. Vol. IT. p. 1998. 


Scoor, to,—Khandiiva, khatlva, chandiiva, khra-— 
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Scnatcn, to,—Khanjioviva, (Teh.); sacri 
(M.); khanjiva, kharundva, (M. 7); khan 
joviiva, khandioviva, (Psp. M.) 

Screw,—Shribo, shribu, ( M.) 

Screw, to,—Shrubuidva, shrubuisariiva, (M-) 

Scrrue,—Kisa, kisha, firkya, filkya, (Tch., cf. 
Psp. M.); kalij, (As. Toh.) 

Sea,—Dariya, daiya, ebyok, (Eng.); devryal, 
devruil, dariv, mira, (Tch.); devryal, 
mara, (M. 8); derydiv, mira, (Psp. M-) 

Sram,—siibé, (Tch.) 

Seancu, to,—Rodriva, (Eng.); rodiiva, (Tch.) 

SeaTen,—Veahti, vyezti, (As, Tch.) 

Secoxp,—Dnuito, (Eng.); avér, diyto, (M.) 

Sccaet,—Gheravdicand, (Tch.); chorydl, (AI. 
Psp. M.) 

SecuRirr, to beeome,—Skriisard’oviva, (M.) 

Scr, to,—Dikiva, (Tch., Psp. M., M.), dikhfiva, 
(Pep. M., M.7) 

Seek, to,—Rodriva, (Eng.); rodiva, mangiva, 
(Tch.); rodiiva, (M., M. 8) 

Seexina, act of,—Rodip, (Tecb.) 

Seem, to,—Fava, (M. 7) 

Saen,—Dikyov, (M-) 

Seen, to be,--Dikioviiva, (Tch.) 


Suze, to—Astariva, (Tch., M. 7); astaraviva, | 
| Smeep-sTeaLine,—Bokra-choring, (Eng.-) 


khutiliva, khotiliva, kuprinziva, tidiva, 
(M.); khutiliva, (M. 7) 

Seren, to be,—Astirghioviva, (Tch.) 

Senr,—Kairkoro, korkord, (M.) 

Senb, to,—Bikhinfiva, bindiva, (Eng-); bikniiva, 
(Teh.); bit"infva, (M.); bikindva, (Pap. M., 

M. 7) 

Sonn, to be,—Bikiinghiovava, (Tch.) 

SempsTness,—Siva-mengri, (Eng-) 

SEND, to,—Bitchiva, (Eng.); bichavdva, (Tch., 
{. 7) tradéiva, (M-.) 

Sewt,—Bitched, bitcheno, (Eng.) 

Sepanatep, to ba,—Despércisard’oviva, ( M.) 

SrpanaTep,—Osebit, de ostbit, rig, énkrfg, (M-) 

Seputcare,—Mulleno kér, (Eng-) 

SexPust,—Sap, sarp, (Eng.); eapp, (Tch., Pap. M.); 
eap, (M.) 

Se inaleeror orbelonging to —Sappand, eappeskoro, 

SERVANT, SGhacios, (Teh.); hargit, hargito, 
hargiitu, alia, (pl.) alahi, (fem.) sldzhnike, 
(fem.) sldzhnika, (M.) 

SERTE, to, »—Slozhidva, slizhisariva, (M.) 

Service,—Slizhba, (M.) 

Set opt, to,—Nashiva, radiva, (Tch.) 

Suveg,—Ett, (Eng.}; eftd, (Tch., Pap. M., M-. 7) 

<teex,—Desh ta eft, (Eng.); desh-i-efts, 

| (Pap. M.); desh-u-efta, (Tch.) 

Seventy,—Eftavardéri,(Pap.M.); vdominda,(Tch.) 

SerenaL,—Azom, (Teh., Al. 7) 

Sew, to,—Siviva, (Eng., Teh., Psp, M., M. 3) 






SHape,—Vachil, uchil, (Toh.); timbra, (M.); 
vuchal, (M. 8) . 

Swaxe, to,—Klétisariva, klétisard’oviva, mish- 
tiiva, skuturisiriva, (M.); chinaviéva, 
(M. 7) 

SHAMBLES,—Tayetirs, | M.) 

Saame,—Patch, (Eng.); laj, lach, lajaibé, (Teh.); 
lazhad, lazhio, okfiré, (M.); laj, (M- 8) 

Suake, to.—Uluvava, (Tch.); mpércodva, émpér- 

SHanpes, to,—Askucteariviva, (M.) 

SHatren, to,—Pharaviva, {M.) 

SHAWL,—RKAlavo, (Teh) 


| Save, to,—Moriva, (Eng.); muntiiva, muraviva, 


(Tch.); murinow, (Hun. Gip.); muriva,; 
randiva, (M. 8); muntiva, (Psp. M1.) 


| Sizave, to cause to,—Muntaviva, (Tch.) 


Suu,—Yai, i, (Eng.); Gi, (Tch.); voy, (M.-) 

SHear,—Pirga, pirgha, (Tch.) 

SHear, to,—Moriva, (Eng.); krittzdva, (Tch.); 
murinow, (Hun. Gip.) 


| Sueep,—Bokra, (Eng.); bakré, (dim.) bakrord, 


bakrich’, (Tch., Pap. M.); bakira, (As. 
Tech.); bakri, (M.); bakro, (M. 7) 

SueeP, of or belonging to,—Bokkeriskoe, (Eng.); 
hakréskoro, (Tch.) 


Suret,—Plakta, diklo, (Eng.) 

Suent,—Deryavikere laliska, (Tch.) 

SurrHenp,—Bas-engro, bokkar-engro, (Eng.); 
cehobin, ( MM.) 

SHerHerpess,—Bokkari-gueri, (Eng.) 

SuEw, to,—Sikéva, (Tch.); sekaviiva, (M.); chiviiva, 
(M. 7); sikaviva, (M. 8) * 

Suew, to cause to,—Sikaviva, (Tch.) 

SHewn, to be,—Siklioviva, (Tch.) 

Surt (a garment),—Diklo, (Eng. ) 

SHILLING,—Tringrosh, tringurushi, tringush, 
(Eng. ) 

Suits, things costing a,—Tringurushengre, 
(Eng) 

Suri.ines,—Kollor, (Eng.) 

Sutxe,—Zire, rari, (M.) 

Suir,—Berro, béro, (Eng.); berd, (Tch., Pap. M-); 
berd, (Span. Gip.); koribiya, koribiye, 
karibiya, (M.); bero, (ML) 

Suimt,—Gad, (Eng.); gad, gat, (dim.) gadord, 
eilavo, (Tch.); gh’aili, (Aa. Tch.); gado, 
gad, rokiya, rokiye, (M,); gad, \M. 7); 
ealavo, (M.S) 

SHirt, wearing a,—Gadali, (Tch.) 


| Sutver, to—Akariva, akeriiva, achardva, (‘Tch.) 
SHor,—Chok, (Eng.)}; triak, flbena, urydind, 
(Toh.); chizma, khéré, kéré, (ML); trink, 


(Pap. M., M. 8) 
SHors, to put on,—Podisariva, podisard’ovava, 
(Ml) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ARABS." 

It is commonly supposed that .the people of 
Arabia ore adherents of the Muslim faith, and 
that their hoatility towards Christians is properly | 
attributable to this circumstance. The fact is, 
however,—as was pointed out by Borckhardt in 
the early part of the present century, and ag has 
been noted by other travellera smee then,—their 
hostility is directed not towarda Christians olone, 
but towards all foreigners whatsoever,—especially 
English foreigners, whom they regard as in- 
terlopers visiting them with ulterior views." That 
not Christians, gud Christians, are alone the objects 
of their aversion, is proved by the fact that, in 
our own times, a Jew was, on detection in Makki, 
instantly seed and put to death.” The senti- 
ment is not unexampled;—a similar dislike of all 
interlopera marks the Afghins and the Nepdlls 
to this day, and marked, in times not very 
remote, the kingdom of Burma and the empire 
of China. But in Arabia the aversion to inter. 
lopers has undoubtedly the added element inheri- 
ted by the tribes there from the days of (Isma'il) 
Ishmael; for that aversion was abundantly 
evinced long before the birth of Muhammad, 


It knows no difference of tribe, nationality, or 


creed; even the faithful themselves, unless they 
are in a position to hold their own, are not 
exempted from the misanthropy of these weird Chil- 
dren of the Desert. Theirself-segregation is totally 
different in ita genesis from the mere religious 
antipathy which characterizes the Muohkammadan; 
and itis diffienlt to account for it, excepting on the 
principle that the Arabs are the sons of their father, 
of whom it was enid,* His hand will be against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him.’ 
This aversion cannot be of the nature of roli- 
gious exclasivencss, for it 1a not a fact that the 
Araba are adherenta of the Muslim faith. This 
might be shewn in a variety of ways, of which, 
for our present purpose, we will select only one,— 
the attitude of these men towards the institutes 
of Muhammad. Of these, one of the most dis- 
tinctive was the ordinance by which the Prophet 
enjoined upon his followers for ever the observance 
of the lunar calendar. He did not, as is often erro- 
neously supposed, give the months new names; 
what he did was to forbid the, practice of intar. 





' Reprinted from the Cicil and Military Gazette 
ra, 22nd Decamber 1335. 


* Burckhardt, Travele in Arabia, i. 385 (odn. Lond, | 


* This poor creature—in dorision for his roligion, and 
apparentiy in mockery of the groat crime of his aneas- 
ve (9 Burckhardt tella aa) put to death thera by 
crucifixion, ; | 








culation, by which those who observed the solar 


another, in such a way that the same month 
always occurred at the same seagon of the year. 
among the Jews and Christians of Syria, and he 
denounced it aa an act of ‘infidelity,’ and a 
departure from God's original intention ‘in the 
day when He created heaven and earth." And it 
is to this arrangement of hia that the curious 
phenomenon is traceable, which all English peo- 
ple, who have resided in the East, have noticed,— 
that the months of the Muhammadana retrograde 
through all the seasons of the year, and in the 
course of a littk more than three and thirty 
years, cach month comes back to its original place ; 
all the seasona.* When Muhammad authorised 
this change in the calendar, it was the month of 
December: in other words, it was thé cool season, 
and the days were at their shortest; and it was 
not so difficult to keep the Fast of Ramazin, 
Bat he was ‘an unlettered man,” as he tells us in 
the Qurdn,* and little foresaw what the effect 
would be that would overtake his followers. But 
fifteen years after the establishment of this 
institute (when he had long been dead and gone) 
the month of the Fast fell in the hottest season 
of the year; so that then, and ever since then, the 
observance of this ‘holy month" has led to the death 
of numbera of his followers (especially LIne 


the young) from the combined operation of heat 
and thirat in the hottest montha of the year’ 


But the genuine Arabe—the descendanta of 
Isma‘il and of his remote ancestor Qahtin'— 
never foll in with this new arrangement; and to 
this day they observe the customs of their pro- 
genitora of the times before Muhammad—aven 
refusing to relinquish the very namea by which 
their ancestors designated the months several 
centuries before Muhammad was born.® 

We have made allusion to the current opinion, 
that the names applied in the present day to the 
months by the Faithful were originated and 
applied by Muhammai. This opinion would seem 
to have arisen ont of a misunderstanding of a 
statement long since made by the learned Dr 
Prideans, the celebrated Dean of Norwich,—that 


oe) 

* Cf. Qurin, oh. ix. we. 36, 37. 

: “Cf. Gert of rehome iii. 48-0 (Ede. Lond. 1861). 

+ ace: Quran, ch. vii, ev. 158-9, and ch, xxix ¢. 47. 
"Mra, Moar Hasan ae + EXIE, t, a7. 
173-205 (Edn. Lon, 1332)” elimina of India, I. 
“U(G-L, Chronictes, i. 17-98.—Ep, | 
' urccinardit, Naf ie | Pledt, - ay 
ii. 961 (Edn, Lond, 133), tdeuine and Wak 
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under the SoARaiae OF Mkamnisd (held wae 
of the months became ‘ totally abolished." Now, 
Prideaux Sets altogether from his personal 





to this day, a very high ‘authority in Arabian 
learning : yet, this statement of his is a pure 
lapaue memoriam, and ia an additional proof that 

even ‘Homer sometimes nods’: for the learned 
Hoskin himaelf gives us on the came page of his 
imperishable work,** an historical account of the 
Arabian calendar directly subversive of his own 
assertion, The truth is, that the names at present 
in vogue for the Muhammadan months were first 


applied to them by Kilib-ibn-Murra, a scion of | 


the great tribe of the Quraish.” This man was 
futher of the celebrated Qusai, and fifth im 
descent from Fibr Quraia! 
the calonlations of M. Caussin de Percival) born 
in ALD. 355,—just two centnriea ond twelve 
years before the birth of Muhammad.“ He was 
the great-crandfather of Hishim, himself the 





- great-grand-father of Muhammad, and was thus 


the Prophet's sixth ancestor." There is reason to 
believe that thia anan, Kilib, borrowed the solar 
or intercalary method which he established in the 
Hijaz, foom the Jews; and it is anderstood by the 
generality of Arabicista that he did so with the 
view of fixing the time of the annual pilgrimage 
to Makka (a religioua observance of the Arabs 
from unknown ages before the time of Muham- 
mad) to a convenient season of the year.” This ia 
evident from the meanings of the names which he 
applied tothe months, For prior to the time of 
this ancient Arab Chief, the months of the Arabs 
had other names than those they now bear: and 
the new ones, having been adopted by the tribe of 
the Quraish (whose influence in commercial and 
ecclesiastical affairs at Makka was predominant) 
eventually superseded the others." Now, it is 
a curious historical phenomenon that down to the 
time of Muhammad, Arabia had long produced a 
great man once in about two centuries, the influ- 
ence of whom had centred in Makka, and had 
extended more or less extensively over the entire 
continent. The Amalekites, the Jurhumites, the 





irs Peden, dafe of Mahomet, p. 2 (Edn. 7th, Lond. 
@ We oso this advisediy, for a work that 


went through three ed eta inone year in times when 
books were costly and readera of anch weight 
hia were comparatively few ; a work from which friends 
nod foos have never coused to borrow, and over which, 
after the lapse of a couple of centuries, controversialiats 
of all shades of opinion #till think jt worth their while to 
quarrel —such o work aa that muat be | af quite 
10 vitality. 

= Lane, Arabic Lexicon, p. 1254, col. 2. 

Te Percival, Histoire dea Arabes, i, 231 (Edn. Paris 
1547); Muir, Life ~ Beith i. Introd. cxer., Soar 
and p. 13 of the Biography a Note, ad 
Alfraganum, p. 4. 


1, and was (aocording to | 
Sacred Months and the season of the national 


works aa | 





Khuzis‘ites, bad each in succession obtained 
ascendancy there at distances of time approximat- 
ing to that figure ; Fihr, Kilib, Qusai, Hashim, 

had severally had their Hhed and at length, in 
apparent obedience to this singular law (first 
pointed out by a great Oriental savant of our own 
times, Dr, Aloys Sprenger)’ Muhammad's turn 


arrived. These men and dynasties left each of 
them their mark upon the national history of the 
Arabs, im one way or another; and the part 


reserved for Kilib waa the reform of the calendar 
and the giving of new names to the months. The 


principle which influenced him in the change he 


authorized, was that he might apply to the months 
names expressive of customs and phenomena with: 
which the Arabs in general were familior ; and 
while doing so, to murk, at the same time, the 


pilgrimage. This he did, by giving to the ‘four 
sacred months,” so-called (the first, the seventh, 
the eleventh, and the twelfth) names appropriate 
to the sentiments which the Arabs had come to 
cherish towards them, and by stamping bs 
name of one of them (the twelfth) the desig 

of the yearly pilgrimage.” 

Now, apart from the fact that the statement 
of Dr. Prideaux might very reasonably lend sup- 
port to the inference that down to the time of 
Mohammad, the months of the Araba bore dif- 
ferent names to those they now bear—an inference 
the unsoundness of which haa been shewn in the 
facta just stated—this learned writer further tells 

us that the names given by Kilib were adopted 
al over Arabia ‘when Mahomet had brought allthe 
reat of the tribes, besides the Korashites, (Quraizh) 
under his power.” But it has been repeatedly 
proved by different writers, that the whole of the 
Arabs never were converted to Ishim;™ that of 
those who in Muhammad's life-time professed 
conversion to it, the greater number apostatized 
aa soon aa the news of his decease reached them, 
and became forthwith the enemies of thoae who 
continued in the Faith ;“ and that to this day the 





| Badiwis, who more than any othera may be 


said to be the children of the soil, are the chief 





“ Cf. the Genealogical Lista of the Araba in Bale, do 

weit Muir, Sprenger and other writers. 
4M of Ma ere Ton tend: (ahe.) 

a! Pridonsx: Life of Mahome 
anit Sprenger, Life of Mohanwed, 3 (Edn. Allahabad, 

1 Muir, Life of Mahomet, i, ate » cori—ril. 

ad Mists, TA -Hifje,—ivt, * ts ‘the Haj" 
ithe Pilgrimage) appertains. 

Se eens 22 

ike accel + n 
rr eee A hg the Barly Caliphai nats 
uir'a Anno ar 

lam under the “Arabs Ockloy's Hitory s he Stone 
and in many other works treatin treating of the times immdi- 
ately following the | Prophet's decease, overwhelming evi- 
of this statement will be found. 
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foes of those who engage in the siisioies: to 
Makka” 

The power of Ghose toen in he Seana OS 
tinent is paramount over every other power— 
even that of the Sultin himself, who is popu- 
larly supposed to be the supreme ruler of the 
land: and the power they wield without mercy 
is unique in ite kind. With the single excep- 
tion of the kingdom of Najd, the home of Wih- 
hibiism in the Highlands of Arabia, these 
wild descendants of Isma’il are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, masters of the whole continent 
through the length of itand the breadth of it. 
They hold such complete supremacy there, that 
they even exact from the representatives of the 


Sublime Porte itself an annual tax for the liberty | 


of traversing the territory which their tribes 
severally hold in the Desert. The supremacy 
even of the Sultén himself, the political and eccle- 
siastical head of the Faith, is but nominal there, 


for even he has tu pay a tax for travelling | 


through a continent supposed to be part of his 
own dominions. Since the time of the superces- 


miinlis of Constantinople, mo Sultim has ever 
made the pilgrimage to Makka. The Mahmil, 
however, has for centuries past been the recog. 
nized symbol of royalty in the Syrian amd Egyp- 


tinn caruvans, and this curious memorial is | 
always aurrounded, along the whole route, by | 


certain hich officers of state, who serve as the living 
representatives of the civil and ecclesinstical autho- 
rity of the ragning Sultin. In other words, even 
though the Sultin were present in the 
carnvan, that would make no difference to the 
Badiwis. He still would have to submit to the 
impost, On one occasion, the Syrian caravan, 
which included (as it always and necessarily does) 
the representatives of hia authority, declined to 
pay the tax, When the season of pilgrimage 
came round in the following year,a vast horde 
of Badiwis (numbering forty thousand) lay in 
ambush among the hills of the Hijiz, and rushed 
without parley upon the pilgrim host, and slew 

= Palgrare, iat and Eagtern Arshia,i. 223 of (Eda. 


Zod, Lond. 1565 
™ Burckhardt, Bedowins and Lyfe ah 5—8, 28, 
118, 1M, and ii 3, 7, 23-4, 26, 31, i, 299, 273 ; Niebuhr, 
Travela in Arabia, ii 95-5 (Edn, Heron, Edinb. 1792) ; 
atory af arabia, i. 153 (Edn 


Crichton, hie as Fiiedeen 1834) ; 
Burckhardt rabia, L Bur ton, Pi wd t, 255. 
ea eel Herlent ia ke bormaccoble tes canes 


Teniley hag he among those of them who haont 
ihe territory lies between Makka and Madina, A 


sentiasineAy B Burton tells us (Pilgrimage, ii. 101 
is said to dio ee. *a brave’—to dia 


fact—wrhile the those who dies fe Wie a | 
called ‘ ae "eto. "The gs of euch a one vil 
a elaine Oe —" d perished of a out 


throat!" And her attendant Rae tot will suggest, with 


- Gaterene, Xhes sock -mabrward erent came of the will 





the main portion of them nor would bance yerait 
and the preceding sear hail Lean fully paid.” 

Now the men who thus, for all practical por- 
poses, are the masters of Arabin, are the here- 
ditary and time-worn enemies of the Faithful, 
and no dignitary of Islim, from the Sultdn down- 
wards, can undertake the stupendous task of 
traversing the continent unless he make his 
account with them. Their demands, however 
exorbitant, have to be meekly conceded by all,— 
without dispute, and with aa little delay aa pos- 
sible; and their very anbsistencs, from century 
to century, is mainly derived from levies remorse- 
lesaly exucted from those whose only busmess 
in their quarters is the fulfilment of the precepts 
of the Prophet. The pilgrims, rich or poor, have 
no greater enemies than these natives of Arabia, 
—whom they describe with a cynical eneer, os 
hardmi, ‘highway robbers." 

The very name of these Arabians is a signal 
of terror to pilgrims, It is on record, that when 


the leaders of the ceremonies of "Arafat are anzi- 
sion of the Piitimi emperors at Cairo by the “Us- | 


ous to hurry the worshipping multitude away 
with all ae ee to the next station, 
Muzdalifa, mo‘ery’ more effectually clears the 
ground than the ery of the hear approach of a 
ewarm of Badiwis!* It is a curious comment 
upon the often-vaunted supremacy of the Islamic 
religion throughout the conjinent of Arabin, 
that a Christian or a Jew quietly visiting the 
Shrine of the Faith, should, on detection, be in. 
stantly slain by the constituted authorities at 
Makka without the form of trial, while theese 
hereditary foea of the Faithful should be at 
liberty to traverse even the Sacred Territory, 

everywhere and at all times, without fear of the 
reigning power or any of ita representatives at 
the ‘Holy Places of the Faith: “* and that any 


such thing as an appeal to the Sultiin against 
the brutalities of these men in his own domi- 


nions—even in Makka itself—could elicit from 
him nothing but a confession of utter helpless- 
ness. We submit that such an ancmaly'as this 
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tory of human government. If Christians are 


‘Infidels,” what are the Badiwis? These men 
‘are not regarded by the pilgrims as converts to 


Tslim; and so far from ita being a fact, ag stated 
by Dr. Prideaux, that the ancient names of the 
months were ‘totally abolished’ under the m- 
fluence of Muhammad's ascendancy, the names 
given them by Kilib, have not, even down to 
thia late period, been accepted by all the Arabs. 
This statement is fully borne out by so high an 
anthority as Burckhardt, who gives a list of 
the names which these indomitable sons of the 
soil still give to the months.” Almost the only 
trace of the ascendancy of the Prophet among 
them is to be found im the fact: that his name 


is occasionally: found among them aa a proper 


name of male persons: but for the most part, 
even the names they give to their children are 
distinctly names embodying allusion to the 
gods and goddesses of the pre-Islamite times." 

The names given by Kilib to the months, 
having been (aa they were) left unaltered by 
Muhammad, came into use, of course, wherever his 
pretensions were fully admitted and his institutes 
adopted. But it is diffienlt to break up and 
revolutionise the immemorial customs of a host 
of segregated and hostile races devoted to wild 


and wandering habits; and euch difficulty must — 
ever be enhanced by the grogs ignorance of the — 


Arabs. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that Muhammad has failed, even down to the 
present moment, to revolutionise such a thing 
as the nomenclature of the calendar in the lingo 
of these wild and untutored desert men. 50 
feeble, indeed, is the hold which his religion anid 
"eanagned have among the tribes, that a faith- 

ful eye-witness records that one of the tribes 
deliberately disregard the obligatory nature of 
the four sacred months,"—though the observ. 
anee of this pre-Islamite usage wa con- 
firmed by Muhammad. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Erophet re-alfirmed the ‘sacred- 





uk Seaman Redowins “ Woehabys, ii. 381. 
™ Burckhardt, Bedsuiad and Wahabys, i. 147, 
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ness” of these months—during which, before 
hia time, peace became a religious duty recog- 
nized by all Arabs,—the people of this tribe 
have allowed the observance to fall into disuse - 
if indeed they ever recognized it at all. This 
same authority asserts that the members of this 
tribe attack their enemies even in the ‘holy 
month * of Ramazan ™—a month whose immunity 
ia distinctly owing to the teachings of the author 
of the Qurda®* To call euch persons Muham- 

madans—to assert that they are converta to the 
Faith of the Prophet—is but to ensure contra- 
diction, and awaken sentiments of disgust in the 
mind of any intelligent Muhammadan. There tm 
evidence in overwhelming abundance in the 
pagea of dispassionate travellera, to show that 
the chief perila of pilgrims to the Shrine of the 
Faith during those months which the Prophet 
held to be ‘sacred’ arise from the denizens of 
the country themselves alone; and the evidence 
shews that the Arab tribes, disregarding entirely 
the religion of the pilgrims, and the self-denying 
and moat ocoatly ermund on which they travel, 

consider the pilgrimage season their great op- 
portunity for plunder One of these travellers 
suys,— Muhommad and his followers on- 
quered only the more civilized Baddwis; and 
there ia even to this day little or mo religion 
amongst the wild people, except those on the 
coast, or in the vicinity of cities. The Faith of the 
Badiwis comes from Islim, whose hold is 
weak: but hia customs and institutions, the 
growth of hia climate, his nature and his wanta 
are atill those of his ancestors, cherished ere 
Makka had sent forth a Prophet, and likely to 
aurvive the day when every vestige of the 
Ka’aba ehall have disappeared. Of this nature 
are the Hijizis’ pagan oaths,” their heathenish 
names,” their ordeal of licking red-hot iron, their 
salkh (or scarification—proof of manliness), their 
blood revenge, their eating carrion (i-¢. the 
body of an animal killed without the usual 
Renner : and their lending their wives to 
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These places contain but a few samples of the evidence 
to which we allude, 

* That is to exy, maledictions and invocations in 
which are embodied the names of the deities supposed to 
have boon demolished by Islim. 
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strangers Ail Gases t WGA to: be een GE 
some old creed; nor should 1 despair of finding 
among the Badiwis bordermg upon the great |_ 


desert some lingering system of idolatry. This 
is plain language,—considering that it is from the 
pen of a traveller who never was suspected of 


a bigoted aversion to the religion of the Prophet. 


And this dispassionate eye-witness elsewhere 


records“ that there are even among the Badiwis 
of the Hijiz itself, young men who, a8 an intro- 
duction to life, risk everything in order to plunder 


a pilgrim. They bot littl for the value 


of the things stolen: the glory of the exploit 
consiste in the act of robbing a pilgrim 


man, that auch persons are to be counted among 
the trophies of the Prophet * He was wont to 
any,—" A fost of but one day in a sacred month 
ia better than a fast of thirty days in another 
month; and o fast of bat one day in Ramasziin 


ig more meritorious than a fast of thirty days | 


im asacred month.“ All these months, Ramaziin 
tacluded, are (as has been shown) diaregarded by 
the Arabs. Yet the great importance of the 
whole mutter of these months, in the judgment 
of the founder of the Faith, would, we submit, 
wearcely have been more forcibly taught; and 
placed im juxtaposition with the unconcealed 
contempt shewn towards them and towards the 
religions observances, the performance of which 
they were intended to secure, by the innumerable 
tribes who form the permanent population of 
the land, the tradition brings to a point the 
view we have sought to establish—that the 
genuine sona of the soil, the men who for all 
intents and purposes are the real mastera or 
Arubia and even of the Sacred Territory itself, 
are not Muhammadans at all. 





SOME HINTS ON LOOKING FOR MEGALITHIC 
MONUMENTS AND STONE IMPLEMENTS 
IN INDIA. 
Before entering on their career in Asin, few 
Indian officials have had tome or opportunity to 
study the stone circles, monoliths, and stone im- 


plements in England, vince and the Channel 





= The reader will find some necount of this strange 
custom in Burckhardt, Aredia, ii, 378; and Pischel, 
Races of Man, 220. ba alao Robertson Smith, Kinship 
ond marriage in Early Aratia, pisim.—Ep.!} 

* Burton, Pilgrimage, ii. 10. 
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Taha al Is Gl Oy moot with wack. 
| monuments or stones in India, they are apt tonot 


antiquarians in Europe would attach to any obser: 
vations they might make regarding them, pro- 
vided they take note of certain points to which 
my attention was drawn by Captam Lukis, who 
assisted his late father, the well-known archieolo- 
gist, in making excavations inthe Channel Islands 
and Brittany some years ago, and in studying the 
inscribed and cup-marked stones of the sepulchral 
and ceremonial etructures of Brittany and 


. | Guernsey, 
Tt surely will not be pretended by any sensible 


Stone structures may be of ax kinds -— 

I. Sepuichral receptacles, i. ¢. chambers and_ 
clita. ¥ 

LU. Monoliths, or stone pillars, 

If. Avenues ofmonolitha, composed of two or 
more rows of pillars, 

IV. Monoliths in «a aingle row. 

V. Circles of monoliths. 

VI. Small cirenlar enclosures of stone and 
earth having a amall low entrance or doorway, 
i.¢. hut circles, or dwellings 

It ia with regard to the sepulchral monuments 
that hints are specially necessary. 

In the first place the observer should learn 
to distinguish between a chomber and a cist, 
A chamber has three’sides enclosed by slabs set 
on end, or by a walling of dry masonry, or by a 
mingling of both, the fourth heing open for nee 
(? when required). Sometimes a passage or 
covered way is attached. A cist has all ita four 
sides closed, and ta not intanded to he opened. 
again for other intermenta, The former may 
therefore be regarded as a family vault; the 
latter as a grave for one individual. The corerng 
of either consists of flat slabs laid across, or 
forming a rude arched roof, 

The orientation of both chambera and cists 
should be noted by a pocket compass, 

It should also be stated, in any decount which 
may be given of megalithic monuments, whether 
a mound of small stones or earth covered the - 


chambers or cists, or whether any vestige of such 
mound be observable. ae 
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Garstel scacchshoald he shade for oapamark- 
ings or other sculptures on the stones of the 
various monuments, ag well as upon rocks or 
exposed upright stones in their neighbourhood. 


Inguiry should be made whether homan 


remains, manufactured stone, bone, or other in- 


struments and ornaments, or clay vessels, or 


bronze or iron fragmenta, have been found in the 
chambers or cista. 

If cup-markings are present, it is very desirable 
to know on which face of the stone they exist, 1. ¢. 
onthe outer,or the inmer surface. Itis also most 
important in all cases of cup-markings that the 
arrangement should be carefully noted. 

_ Ff possible, plans, elevations, and sections of 


the monuments drawn to scale,.or approximate | 


measures, should be given. 
With regard to stone implements, it is of great 


interest and unportance to the ethnological stu- | 


dent to be informed whether any specimens dis. 
covered in India present any special peculiarities 
of form; whether they are grooved or plain, 
rough or polished, and whether they bear any 
signs of having been worked up with a metal tool 
or of having been simply chipped to the required 
shape and ground down to a amooth surface by 
friction; and last, but not least, of what kind of 
stone they coneial, Should they consist of a kind 





of stone not found in the part of the country 


where they are discovered, then the nearest known 
Jocality of such stone should be stated. A slight 
knowledge of mineralogy would enable the observer 
to supply this information. This point, if insisted 
upon, might assist in determining the course of 
the former migrations of various races ;—for 
instance, stone implements have been found in 
Beany and in the Channel Islands made of 
4ibrolite,’ a stone known not to exist nearer to 
these places than Hungary. Others again have 
been discovered of jadeite, a stone coming from 
the east. Such implements were evidently much- 
prized objects. They are rare in comparison with 
those made of more ordinary kinds of stone, show 
signa of more careful workmanship, and possess a 
considerable degree of polish. Time was, perhaps, 


hed 
when they were their owners’ most cheris | come from Telingana, though no doubt much , 


possessions. If we knew their former history 
what would it not reveal to ns 
H. G. M. Murpay-AYsSLey. 





WOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF PEGU; 
BY THR LATE SIR AETHUR PHAYRE. 

In looking over some old letters 1 have found 
two or three from Sir Arthur Phayre, whose 
loss we have all deplored. 

' Captain Lukis recently informed me that he once 


received a T coarse. fragment of a species of Blrolite 
facruraea by Prctiewse Tae from Spain, but it is not 








‘The following, which I now transcribe, contains 
some inquiries to which I was unable to reply so 
fully as Lecould have wished atthe time. They 
are still, however, not devoid of interest, parti- 
cularly the name Su-bein-ga or Su-bein-na, which 
I cannot identify. I had an opportunity of 
noticing the general tenor of hi note, and of some 
similar remarks subsequently received, in my 
contribution to the International Numiemata 
Orientalia, pp. 109-10, 134-35. 

1 take this opportunity of recording my sincere 


regard for my departed friend, and my apprecia- 


tion of the excellent service he has rendered to 
WALTER EL.tor. 


My prak ELnor, 
In comparing your Numismatic Gleanings with 


statements in the early history of Pegu, I find 
many points which illustrate the received accounts 


of settlements from Telingana on the coast of 
Pegu in the early Hindu times and afterwards 
when the Euddhista sent Missionaries, At the 
same time the Pegu historians sometimes evidently 
“make up” stories. For instance, they say Pegu 
city was founded by the sons of the king of 
Vijayanagar. Now, as Vijayanagar was not 


| founded until the 14th century, and Pegu city 


was founded A.D. 575, it is evident this is a 

‘make up.” But do you think there was an 
ancient Vijayanagar? If so, at what period ? 
The Pegu histories speak of people coming to 
Pegu from the country of Ka-ra-na-ka, and 
the city of Su-bein-ga, or Su-bein-na in that 


country. Is there such a word now in use for 


the North Carnatic, or what was the ancient 
name F 

The people of Pegu call the Telinga people now 
in the country “Ka-lay.” What can this be 
from? ‘The word Chulya is frequently applied 
to. the native seamen from Corings, but this is 
more by the Mahommedans than by the Burmese 
or Tulaings. Is this word still aged about Coringe 
and Rajamahendri ? 

In Burma the system of weights has originall y 


altered now. The vide in we is 3) pounds 
Avoirdupois. Does this correspondin name and 
weight with that still in use in any district ? 
The fickd?, ao called by Europeans, the Burmese 
call kydt. It ia about 250 grains weight. Has 
this word a Telugu origin? I feel l am giving 
you a deal of trouble, There is one more word | 
will ask about. European broadeloth is called 


the same enbetance as that of which the im loments 
found in the Channel Islands and at Carnac in Brittany 
were made. 














thek-ka-lat, is this word explainable from any 
Telugu werd? = * 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. FP. Pare. 
Baar, Co. Wicetow, Grenayn, 
23ra Novewber L871. 
CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Laknima ‘THaKUEASI. 

Lakhimi Thakurint wasa famous poetess of 
Mithili, I have not been able to obtain any 
particulars as to when she lived. Numerous storiea 
are told of her learning. The following are 


samples -—W hen her daughter wasof age to be sent | 
to her husband, she wrote the followmg letter to | 


the young, Pandit to whom the girl was married. 
The text in this is written as it was given me, but 
is probably corrupt :— | 





i 7] CATE | = T Gu AT . tact | 
To understand the above, it is necessary to 
know that the numbers refer to the signs of the 
sodiac, which are as follows :— 


1. ay 7, ae 
2. 99 8. afar 
3. few O. qe: 
+. aR 10, RT 
5. far ll. weq 
6. S557 2. ata 


The translation is,—* Attacked with the severe 
onslaught of the God of Love is she. Dis- 
tranght like » crab ora fish in a dry place is she, 
© thou bull-minded one!—the damsel, round- 
formed as a water jar, with arched eyebrows, 
(fhe destined wife) of thon who art like a lion 
amongst kings, and who is not (groes) like (a 
shopkeeper's wife who plies) the scales, She feels 
pain like that of a scorpion bite. Quickly let the 
result of married life relieve her.’ 7 

In socordance with Lakhim’ Thokurini's letter, 
the young Brihman came, and after the usnal 
ceremonies, went with his wife into the bridal 
chamber. .As, however, she was very young and 
tender he abstained from exercising his marital 
rights, The bride told her mother, who remon- 
atruted with her son- nachinal as follows :-— 





‘Be nnd wires: that tion haasieal ae too slender. 
Has 2 flower-stalk ever been sien te bk ERE 





| by the weight of a bee ? Therefore in private must 


she be passionately given pangs. A piece of 
sugarcane (when pressed) gives us gently much 
sweetness. 

The son-in-law followed her advice, and next 


| morning the following conversation took place 
between mother and danghter :>— 


Daughter.— ara: afaaré @ arts vat 
Daughter.— STATat a4 faci Praet at sf 
aT Grea (se. arta i 


‘0 Mother, I will not retire again to the bridal 
chamber.” 

‘Why not, my moon-faced one ?’ 

‘Your son-in-law passionately gives me pangs, 
even when bound in my arma. He burns me as it 


were with live coals, and I am torn to pieces with 


his nails and teeth; of what love-demon am I the 
sport, and why does he play with me like a tiger *’ 


In the two last sets of verses F475 and Wes- 


isat are puns on the names of the metres, 

A Pandit once came te try Lakhimd Thakurint’s 
learning. She heard this, and disguising herself 
asa water-girl, went to meet him. The Pandit 


| addressed her as follows :-— 


far at f veafa aa ateferaa 
ea fe TST es ay Aaa 
ae Ta PaHet TAT STATA 


‘Why are you gazing at me, pitcher on hips, 
with languid eyes? Gaze om some other man 


suited for you. I touch not a fair one whose hip 


is marked with the piteher.” 
To this pee of impertinence she replied — 


- aaa afererorent 
Tetsu # Prafacay aeaen: 
a ty agate aayzta & Prae: | 
‘T'faith, I tell thee, who art smitten by the arrow 
of love, that Iam not so minded towarda thee. I 





| could not find my slave. You ure like him, and I 


was merely trying to find ont if you were he or 
bot F 


Then the Pandit saw that Bis was Lakhimél, 


| and admitted himself conquered, 





Taknina elke an rue Becks. 

In Mithilé, the men of a certain high sept of 
Sasaki asukee ta Gao Ritis of cctttng thet ance 
‘ters and sisters in marriage to Brilumans of lower 
caste, and of marrying girls of lower caste on 


receipt of a consideration. Thia sept is called 
from its practices the sept of the FTRIET, or 


mertenary Brihmans. The practice ia much 


reprobrated by Brihmans of othersepts. Lakhimé 


Thakurini once noted a marriage celebrated with 
great pomp. It was one of these Bikawds, who 
had sold his sister in marriage to a man of low 
caste. She therénpon composed the following 


verse on the subject which has since been famous | 


in Mithila -— 
aera aaa Pa: UI 
Freely translated,—' You may make your spiri- 
ted horses prance, and with them trample on 
the town-folk. But we all know that your wealth 
is not got by your own exertions but by the sale 
of your sister's person.’ G. A. Grrenson. 








THE ‘'IYAE-I-DANISH. 
Sre,—With reference to thoremark in Vol. XIV. 
p. 264 ante, that the “Jydr-i-Ddniah of Abu’l-Fazl 


has never been edited, I would draw attention to 
the fact that lithographed copies of this book in 

Persian may be easily obtained in Bombay, Cal- 
eutta, Dehli, Lucknow, &e,, aa it ina very popular 
work, and ia often preferred to ita prototype the 
Anvdr-i-Suhaili, which, although more gem iz 


more dificult. 





PROTAP CHANDEA ROY'S MAHABHARATA. 

We are glad to observe that H. H. the Raja of 
Faridkot has granted Ra. 500 towards Baba Protip 
Chandra Rey's execllent and colossal andertaking 


the translation of the Mahdbhirata, We trust 


that this by no means isolated instance of H. H.'s 
others of his rank to give similar aid. | 

An appeal, however, issued with Part 24, shewa 
that the publisher is still hampered by an ineuffi- 
cleney of fonds, and is obliged to ask for further 
pectmiury assistance im carrying on his patriotic 
and laudable undertaking. We confidently hope 
that his appeal will not be made in vain. 

Having finished the lengthy Vana-Parea, the 


publisher has now issued Parts 24, 25,and 26, 


carrying us through the Virdfa-Parva, and as far 
as Section 7 of the Udyéga-Parra. These Parts 
shew an improvement in both the style of printing 
and the quality of the paper, and thus indicate 
that the publisher is neglecting nothing that may 
tend to attract support to his work, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tho Camznor Crasercs. (i) Malory'a History of King 
Arthur, edited by Exist are. (ii) Thorean's 


Walden, edited by Wit. H. Dinces, Londons 


Walter Scott. 

The object of this series of little books, well 
printed, prettily bound im red cloth, and sold at 
a very cheap rate, is to make not only the more 
popular books of the “higher literature,” but the 
leas-known works of English prose, accessible to 
every purse. ‘ It is clear,” says the Editor of the 
series, “that there are many books of surpassing 
interest which are hidden away from the every- 
day reader, but which, by being brought again to 
light by sympathetic hands, having the right 
word spoken to put them in touch with the time, 
can hardly fail to gain new popular vogue.” A 
happy choice haa fallen upon the well-known and 
most important romance of King Arthur aa a 
commencement. 


In reproducing Sir Thomas Malory's celebrated — 


work, the Editor has closely followed Caxton's 
original text, ao far aa is consistent with the 


avowedly modernized form im which it is now put | 


before the reader. Still this has entailed o certain 


amount of cutting about, which the student will | 





always have to keep in mind if he uses this 
edition. 

In accordance with the general idea of the series, 
an introduction is provided explanatory of the 
original, and though this gives us little that is new 
it may generally be regarded as‘ safe * ‘and useful. 

It is a far ery from King Arthur to the 
lucubrations which Thoreau, named after the scene 
of his self-chosen solitude for two years and two 
months, “on the shure of Walden Pond, in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts.” Asa work of pure litera- 
ture, no doubt, the work interests those who make 
that the pursuit of their livea, and the introduction 
is a8 sympathetic as a reader could wish, eape- 
cially if he delight in the kind of pabulum which 
Thoreau 80 liberally furnishes. 

On the whole, Editor and Publisher are both 
to be congratulated on the first two volumes of 
their venture. 








Satauuno, by Guerave Ssitwene : Englished by M. 
Furxcu Suripox. Saron & Co.; New York and 
London, 

This is o translation of that very celebrated 
antiquarian novel, Flaubert’s Salammbg. Though 


& 








ss Fisca pecs nave Nie has Lobes Hoon mona 
for containing a mine of archmological lore regard- 
ing Carthage and the Carthaginians, as the result 
of the most laborious and painstaking researches 
extended over several years. The correctness of 
Floubert’s knowledge of details was several times 
assailed by French critica, but he always turned 
round upon them and showed that he was prepared 
with authority for every statement, and that he 
well knew what the real facta were whenever 
he took a Lberty with history for literary effect. 
The story of Salammbé, daughter of Hamilcar 
Barca and sister of Hannibal, aries out of the 
mercenaries they eo ill-treated during the period 
separating the Second from the First Punic War. 
Though hardly coming within the scope of this 
Journal, the book is worth study as an accurate 
picture of life closely connected with matters 
Oriental. The translator may be fairly congra- 
tulated on successfully accomplishing the difficult 
task of rendering a work into English which has 
hitherto been held to be untranslatable. 


Mrrua AND See ACERS, by Jons Fracr. Boston; 
Honghton, - & Ca, 


The full title-page of this now popular book— 
“Myths and Myth-makers, Old tales and Super- 
stitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology "— 
has an ominous sound about it, especially since 
the whole method of the philological school of 


comparative mythologists has become so much dis- | 


eredited of late. Nor is confidence restored by the 
statement in the preface :—" I have not attempted 
to review otherwise than incidentally the works 
of Grunm, Miller, Kiihn, Bréal, Dasent and Tylor; 
nor can I pretend to have added anything of con- 
sequence, save now and then some bit of explana- 
tory comment to the resulta obtained by the 
labour of these scholars, but it has rather been my 
aim to present these results in such a way as to 
awaken general interest in them.” Now it is the 
writings of Professors Max Miller and Kin, as 
the chief exponents of what is known as the philolo- 
gical theory of comparative mythology, that are 


so very ‘unsafe ;’ and the ideas that the general | 


reader will imbibe, under their guidance, regarding 
the genesis and life of folklore, are not likely 
become any ‘safer’ by undergoing the process of 
being made popular. 

The ‘ Origin of Folklore’ is the title of the first 
subject which the author discugses, and o glance 


over thia will sufficiently inform us as to the line 


of argument he has pursued and the manner in 
which he proposes to trace Folklore to its source. 
With him * Folklore’ and ‘Folktale’ are apparently 
synonyms, and folktales are the débrisof native 


— Sofie tain toa mgth about 


in legends, myths and folktales, enclose the secret 
of their origin. To our mind this is an exoeed- 
ingly unsafe criterion, and dependent at the best 


| on etymologies, which are, to say the least, doubt- 


ful and far from being conclusive. To limit, in 
the first place, folklore to folktales forces us to 
trent such matters as proverbs, custome, and 
beliefs, as the debris of folktales, just as Mr. Fiske 


| would treat folktales as the débria of myths, and 


myths as the outcome of “an unlimited capacity 
for believing and fancying.” Now, to our thinking, 
folktales are only a portion of folklore, and to 
seek therefore a special origin for folktales apart 
from the rest of folklore ia to treat the subject 
piecemeal—always a most unsafe proceeding. 

The reat of the theory, besides being capable of 
proof only by a process that ia indecisive, is based 
ona notion that has not yet been proved to be 
correct, tiz., that the power of imagination of the 
ancients was unlimited. Why should the untu- 
tored man of antiquity be held to be endowed with 
a finer fancy than his modern cultivated descend. 
ant? The fact is, that the cultured imagination 
of the modern student, fascinated by the beauty 
that Ae puts into an ancient myth, has led him 
to lend his savage forefathers o mental capacity 
they never could have possessed. The “ Max- 
Millerian™ theory contains indeed threa fatal 
errora: it treats a part of the subject as the whole 
of it; itresta upon an uncertain and highly disput- 
able basis; and it invests the savage with mental 
capacities of civilized and indeed cultivated man. 
If the cravings for ascertained truth, now so 


| strong im the scientific student, are to be satisfied, 


gome other plan for explaining folklore must be 
adopted, and Comparative Mythology, after a fair 
trial, may be looked upon aa played out. Mr. Fiske 


gays that the once fashionable theory of Euheme- 


ros ia dead beyond recovery, and be must forgive 
us for saying that the days of its successor are 
already numbered, and that before long the 
Philological Theory of Comparative Mythology 
will itself be counted as among the alain ! 

Having 80 far expressed ourselves as to the gene- 


ral tenor of Mr. Fiske’s work, and our ideas as to 
| the vaine of the theory to which he is devoted, we 


have nothing but admiration for the manner in 
which he haa put it before the reader. Whether 
his conclusions are warrantable or not, his ideas 
are clearly expressed, and each portion of his 


book put together with a skill that has won ite 


reward in the popularity of his series of short 


easuys. 
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DISCURSIVE CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF ASIATIC SYMBOLISM. 
BY H. G. M. MPREAX-ATNSLET. 


The Ecil Eye and Allied Notions. 
i i: of the old Hindu legends connected with 
(a 


antaa, the elephant-headed god, the son | 


of Siva and his wife Parvati, is thatas soon as he 
was born, his parents invited all the other coda 
and goddesses to come and see him, but by an 
unlucky accident they omitted or forgot to 
invite Sani, who appeared on the scene in a 
terrible rage, and with one glance of his eye 
eansed the child's head to drop off. The other 
gods rushed out in horror and in their despair 
cut off the head of an elephant, which they 
found sleeping close by with its head towards 
the north, This they clapped on to the 
infant's body before its mother had time to see 
and prevent the transformation. This faith 
in the efficacy of the Evil Eye is fully believed 
in India to the Prescas day. | 
It is.also strong in most parts of the world, 
and still lingers amongst the peasantry i in some 


connties in England, where there is a belief | 


in *Locky Stones,” te. self-bored ones. A 
correspondent of the English Nofes and Queries 
relates, how, on entering a honse in a Yorkshire 
village, he observed a ponderous necklace of 


them hanging against the wall. On ingniring | 
about them, he found the good woman of 
the honse indisposed to give him any explana-_ 


tion regarding thom, but he presently elicited 
from her that such stones had the credit 
of preserving the house and its inhabitants 
from the Evil Eye. 

“Why,” said he, “ surely you don't believe in 
witches now-a-days ?” 

“No,” she replied, “T.don't say ‘at I do, 
but certainly in former times there was wizards 
and hizzards, and them sort o’ things.” 

“ Well,” the rentleman rejoined, ‘* but surely 
you don't think there are any now F” 


“No,” I don't say ‘at there are, but I do— 


believe i in a Yevil Eye.” 

Again, a peculiar race of people exists on the 
Island of Guernsey, who are accounted witches 
and are thought to have the power of casting 
the Evil Eye. As faras I have been hitherto 





pou doubtfal whether this ii tha cid ok Wie aha 
or of cortain families only. It was a point on which i 





| able to learn nothing is positively known of 
| their antecedents. Some have thought they 


| might be o remnant of a Keltic population ; 

others that they are of Spanish, ar of Gipsy 
blood. Intype, features and complexion they 
are totally different to the other inhabitants of 
the island, having very dark hair and eyes, 
and olive skins. They ate called Pipet (plural 
Pipiaux),* The Pipiaux are all small farmers, 
and five chiefly in St. Saviour's parish, in 
the district called The Forest, and near Lihon. 
Some of them occasionally go round to the 
different gentlemen's houses to dispose of 
their farm produce, and such is the dread they 
inspire in the mind of the true Guernsey 


| Servant, that should her mistress not purchase 
anything, she will herself give m small coin, 


and throw a handfol of salt after them on 


their departure. Till very recently, no true 


Guernsey man or woman would marry a Pipet, 
but a mixed marriage did take place a-year or 
two ago, and the couple are living, I believe, 
in St. Martin's parish. This union was, at the 
time, spoken of as tempting Providence, but con- 
trary to the general expectation it has turned 
out well. <A curious anecdote of these people 
was related to mo by a Indy who belongs 
to one of the oldest families in the Island. 
Before she married she resided at her father's 
house, which is about two miles from the 
town, and at Christmas it was not anusual for 
some of the poorer Pipiaux to come to the door 
and ask for om present, which was never 
refused them. But one Christmas day, a 
family, who lived near them would not give 
an alms to a Pipet who came, and ordered the 
suppliant to go away, on which he said: “* You 
think you are going to have a very good 
dinner to-day, but you are moch mistaken.” 
When the dinner hour came, though the roast 
beef and the roast turkey had been some 
hours before the fire they could not be cooked, 
and the family in despair sent over to the house 


of my informant’s father to beg for a dinner. 
| The only rational solution of the mystery wns, 


that their larder being in a cold sitnation, 





could not obtain satisfactory information, oe 
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ihers: to the pei that the egeoumicse 
been bewitched. 

So far we have been dealing with the Evil 
Eye properly so called, but the modern Hindas- 
tint word nazar for a mischief- glance is not 
quite equivalent to the English expression The 
Evil Eye, a3 it is mach more comprehensive 
and implies the ill effects which may result 
from the gaze of any ome, even of the most 
benevolent and affectionately disposed, if that 
gaze hag induced in the mind of the gazer 
complete satisfaction at the object observed, 
whether animate or inanimate.’ Evil intention 
is here left ont of the question, and it is for 
this reason that Hindn mothers do not like 
any one (Europeans in particalar) to admire 
their little ones too openly, nor to look at 
them when they are eating, lest they should 


cast the Evil Eye on them. This view of the | 


Evil Eye is not confined_to India, for im certain 
parts of Greece if a child is admired, it causes 
its mother the greatest consternation, and 
there mothers frequently decorate their infanta’ 
capa with coins or other bright ornaments to 
distract attention from the child to these 
objects; an iden of which more anon. An 


expression of approval or acdmiration is met | 


with theentreaty “Don't give 1t the Evil Eye,” 
and the mother immediately pomts with two 
fingers ut the person or object in question, 
accompanying the gesture with the word for 
garlic, as garlic is deemed & sovereign anti- 
dote against this malign power: the origin of 
which notion is probably to be found in an 
iden prevalent both in parts of India and in 


Spain to a very great extent, that garlic and | 


onions are preservatives against fever." 


Another development of the notion that the 


Evil Eye is inherent in certain people is to be 
fonnd in Smyrna, where the lower classes 
believe it very unlucky to be looked at bya 
person with grey eyes. 

In India the black or dark blnue colours are 
frequently considered as protective against 
nosar. Thus in Upper Kuniiwar, in the Satloj 
Valley, it is quite a common occurrence—I may 
suy almost the usual thing,—for » mother each 





® | Saw Patjab Hotes and Queries, Vol. 1. pussim.—Ep.] 
* The people of Sweden oye happen to meet any 
ono Who is maimed of | with uuy grievous dis 


Soci OTS © black mark on her infant's 
| forehead and nose with a bit of burnt stick, in 


order to preserve it from evil influences during 
the day. On the principle above explained, if 
a man be blind of one eye, or has any other 
optical defect, he is believed to be likely to cast 
nazar should he meet any one with » partieu- 
larly fine pair of eyes, and for thisreason many 
of the natives of India are said to put kajal 
(lampblack) on their eyelids, or a picee of 
white thread hanging downwards, anything in 
short, to distract the attention of others, and 
avoid rousing feelings of covetonsness in 
their minds, They also hold that if a person's 
eyes are encircled with Adjal they are them- 
selves also incapable of casting nazar, and 
deem it a pretty thing for » woman thus te 


adorn herself, for in this case she can neither 


receive the il) effects of siazar nor impart 
them to others.” 


The custom of using colours to distract at- 


tention from the thing to he protected is 
naturally not confined to black, and in other 
parts of India the natives sometimes paint all 
kinds of strange subjects in gaudy colours on 
the exterior of their houses, so that should any 
unlucky glance be turned towards their dwelling, 
it may be attracted by these representations and 
rest upon them, rather than on the house itself 
or its inmates, Similarly, we find Madame 
Carla Serena in her interesting work Seule 
dang les Steppes which appeared in 1883, saying 
that the Khirghiz have a great fear of the Evil 
Eye, and ornament the heads of their bensts 
with bright-coloured ribbons to frighten itaway. 
She speaks of having seen in her wanderings 
whole troups of camels thus decorated. 
A mixture of all the above notion in one 
person once attracted my attention. In Corfu 
in 1853, I met a Christian woman from Alex- 
andria, whose nationality was donbtful, bnt 
she spoke Italian fairly well, and | fancy she 
had a mixtore of European and Egyptian bined 
in her veins, She was carrying an infant of 
about eight months old in her arms, whose 


waist was encircled with strings of coral to which 


| were attached a silver whistle and bells, a boar's 


tusk, corn) charms like those used at Naples 


against the Evil Eye, a piece of mother-o" “pearl 
rr 


order, immediately call ont ™ id = 
Ineans to avert any evil eonastnantent from then vos, 
* (See Paitjdh Notes and (hueries, Vol. I. pasnim,—Ep, | 
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set in silver on which was engraved the image | 


of some saint, and a small silk bag. I inquired 
the contents of this, and was told that 
within it was salt, a piece of charcoal, a nail, 
and a piece of garlic, And Instly in the 
centre of the child's forehead was an object 
resembling a dark blue wafer, which the 
mother said was to protect it from the Evil Eye. 
As we have already seen in this heterogencous 
collection of articles, the black and the blue 
colour and the nail are connected with Asintic 
superstitions,” and in Greece, garlic is regarded 
ag a preservative against evil influences. 





favourite Hindu emblem on the left: while 
on the extreme right is a fire-altar with smoke 
issning from it. Figs. 3 and 4 are very old 
and worn specimens, and fig, lis a Janara or 
Moon. Fig. 2 was sent to the Abbate Bastiant 
(no mean authority on points of Archmology) 
for opinion, and I give here the result of his 
inquiries and researches, which I have trans- 


lated from the original Italian MS. He be- 


Among other methods of counteracting nazar | 


I may mention that in Calcutta the natives 


hold that a portion of all the food they buy in 


the market should be thrown into the fire to 
avert the Evil Eye. Muhammadans, too, are 
said to be, if possible, more fearful about nazar 
than Hindis, and often furnish the latter with 
texts from the Qurdn to be used as armlets in 
order to keep it off. 

In this connection I could draw attention 
here to a peculiar set of armlets used in Naples, 
which appear to have arisen from the notion of 
the Evil Eye, and to serve in some degree to 
connect the East and the West, There seems 
little doubt that many of the customs and 
superstitions still .existing in Naples were 
brought to that part of Italy by the Greek 
colonists, who settled at Cumm and elsewhere, 
and whose ancestors again, in remote times, 
were probably some of the earliest wanderers 
from Central Asin to Europe. At the present 
day the Neapolitans, in customs, at any rate, 
as I will now show, approach Eastern types: 
and they would seem to do so in character as 
well ; for the higher classes are clever and acute, 
but they are deficient in perseverance, develop 
early, and lack accuracy and method in business 
matters, and also in small things; while the 
lower classes are deeply imbued with super- 
stition of an Oriental kind. 

These singular amulets which bear decided 
traces of Asiatic Symbolism are still in use in 
Naples, and it is highly probable that the 
original signification of their various parts 1 
anknown to these who now adoptthem. They 


are figured in Plate XVIIT. Fig. 5 differs from | 


the othera in that it bas the lotus-flower,—a 
® Salt and iron still have their siguificance with the 











gins by saying that he showed “this little 


silver article to a great many people in Naples ; 
some said immediately that it was a charm 
against the jetfatura (fascination),° and others 
again that it was the sign of some sect, The 
first named, who were for the most part people 
of the lowest classes, declared that superstitions 


mothers were in the habit of hanging such 


amulets on their children to save them from ill 
fortune, but the latter, people of some intelli- 
i held that such symbols belonged to the 
freemasons.” He himself seems to think that 
thers may be some accidental masonic figure in 





this mysterious amulet, but nothing more, and 


he believes it “to be an object which illustrates 


the customs of the Neapolitan people; especi- 


ally those of the women of the lowest class.” 
He considers it to consist of several parts, 
which we will now proceed to examine in de- 
tail, following the Abbate's own words :— 

“(1) We have o serpent on one side and 4 
tree on the other: the trunk of the tree and 
the tail of the serpentare united, though they 
remain distinct at the lower part. (2) Be- 
neath the head of the serpent reste the handle 
or topofakey. (3) Between the tree and the 
serpent rises an arm; the hand, which is closed, 
holds a horn, within which is a half-moon over- 
shadowing the whole amulet: perhaps, too, the 
little circle nt ita base for hanging it on to the 


| person is not withont its symbolical meaning. 


We have thus enumerated all the parts of this 
amulet, which are seven in number; viz. a ser- 
pent, a tree, a key, a hand, a horn, a half dise, 
and a circle; but possibly we may add two 
more to these; t.e. the two spaces in the form of 
a heart, which strike us when we carefully con- 
sider the whole. 

“Let us now discuss the signification of these 
nine signs or symbols, and try to discover the 
precise meaning of them, The man who cut 


* For an oxplanation of this word see below. 








ai Guskioosd thie emalel did not know it | 
perhaps, neither do those who hang it round | 


their children, nor the person who wears it; 
but all three have thought by its means to 


drive away something from themselves,—to | 


make this charm a sort of lightning rod 
against certain evil influences—and all three 
followed a vague and superstitious tradition: 

they may often in their own minds have given 
a poetical meaning to this object. The archm- 
ologist with his spectacles on nose, and his 
big books of yellow parchment before him, may 
hit upon and theorize about mysterious doc- 


trines, but will that suffice the curious searcher | 


after truth? Will the archwologist succeed 


fancies, and will he be quite certain of his 
facts ?. On the whole, he will only be able to 
give na such knowledge as lies in following 


‘eut the order of the ideas which we find in | 


this amulet. Thus, the serpent and the tree 
recall the history of the human race, and ex- 
plain the origin of evil,’ which we ought 
to avoid and against which we ought to exer- 
cise our free will, abiding in virtue by the 
force of reason and determination; for even 
animals are maintained by their instincta in the 
order assigned to them. According to heathen 
ideas, this fixed principle was not sufficient; 


some presiding power was necessary; kind of 


mysterious grace, which” is indicated by the 
arm, and the hand holding a horn, whence it is 
easy and natural to affirm that Bonus Eventus 
is hore signified. He was the youthful god, 
pleasing to look at, folded in his mantle, 
and not in a cunningly made and compli- 
cated coat of mail, and depicted in the 
act of holding a horn in his right hand."” He 


what good fortune is connected with it! It 
is a symbol of prudence, and also of victory. 
Tt follows from these two attributes that 
we have here the history of the transfor- 
mation of our moral world, in which the 
serpent was a god, and man was ita vic- 
tim.’” Guile usurped = name of Erelenne 





If the amolot is of Enstern 


o a Christian only. 
tot on would be very different.—E.p. 
mes ee ela 


toc bicat, 68 be cad thie noooun’* the 
i oreament in form of hor on 
hes gearecat sive: Avay,. Of they think, the 
jetiatura or Evil Eye, and “thay are in tho 


= were erected to deceit 


eos ths pepe Seco ee 


yotion: The serpent under this very name 





was worshipped in the universe as a beneficent 
genius, the ideas of God and of good being 
inseparable.“* No other fabled invention obtain- 

ed so much favour, We still find remains of 
it in the fetishes of Africa, and also in Southern 
Italy. It would appear that the fable of 
Angizia or Kirké, a famons enchantress, ex- 
plains their theology. With the Neapolitans, 
a lizard with two tails, or some other green 
creature which may creep amongst their grain, 
or into their oil jar, is looked npon as a piece 


| of good Inck, a trne blessing ! 
in bringing to light the meaning of the strange | 


“With regard to the tree—in the timo of the 
ancient Romans there were lucky and unlucky 
trees. Even down toa short time ago, the Tree 
of May or of the Spring used to be planted 
in Tuscany with singing and rejoicings a8 an 
outpouring of thankfnlness and hope for prood 
fortune desired and obtained. Weean trace anch 
customs back to the middle ages whon the people 
went to consult the soreeresses, who “nesembled 
under the Nut Tree on a mountain behind the 
city of Benevento (Bonus Eventns), their dwell. 
ing being a grotto overshadowed by this tree, 
The inhabitants of Terracina were at one time 


| reproved by the Pope fortheir worshipof thotree, 


We will now go back still further, even to the 
Roman times, and speak of Hekate, called also 
the Moon, and the Queen of sorceresses, and of 
nymphs who danced at night by her light. 


| Hekaté is alao styled Jana, just as Janus was 


the name of the sun. The name of this goddess 


and the traditions connected with it, will assist 


us in explaining the use of the word Janara 


| by the Neapolitans,and why they call those 
goes on to say “with regard to the serpent, 


people Janare, who know secrets and make 
practical defences against such evil influonces ; 
such as the wee of rue round the couch of a 
woman who has recently given birth to a 
child, and the hanging of an amulet abont 
the infant.” The worship of trees of good 
luck came inamongat us (i.e. the Italians) with 
ue Pelasgoi who adored the oak of Dé- 





habit of stretching ont a forefin 
all this a 


ila not aromment baned 
1 notions ?— Fin, on Jewish and- 


Tutn ta nos Saree 
relig a out by the study of primitive 


When a Neapolitan woman be : | 
tances angry with another, abe will call peda 
a witch 
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: sacrech its Sou and ity was bosifirmed 
by the “Aryans, their brothers, whence the 
-words ariolus, augur; ariolutio, divination; and 





ariolor, toaugnr.”* In-the Valdimagra, the 


oak of Marriano (the Asintic mariantola) was 
under a roek, which was the place of assembly 
for evil spirits: We have thus by degrees 
worked back to the memories of Northern 
Asia, to the times of the original ariologians 
or augurs. There, in the courts of Nineveh 
and Babylon, the worship of the sacred tree 


its origin on historic soil ;—one may say in the 
traditions of Eden, where the tree flourished 
whose fruit man wasintended toenjoy. But of 
this enough. We have mentioned the name of 
Janus, which seems to come appositely into 
this paper, in order to explain the significance 
of the key, which is his ornament and domes- 
tic badge. It may be remembered that it was 
Janus who taught men to build houses and 
elose them with doors (janua) and, neverthe- 


less, he is also the sun, and therefore it is suit- | 


able that he should have the keys of both the 
doors of heaven. He opens the door at dawn 
and closes it at sunset.” 

‘The two voids or open spaces in the form 
of a heart still remain to be discussed. With 
regard to these, the Abbate Bastiani is of 
opinion that they indicate the bulla,’ which 
wus made round and like a cord, in order to 
hang it round the throats of young people. He 
considers that the second space was intended 
to point out to them that they should reflect 
that they were men, and also that young 


persons ought to act with discretion and good | 


sensé, which is always the most certain and 
enfe antidote against peril, ‘‘ Finally,” he adds, 
“we must not omit to observe the number nine 
in the elomenta of the amulet. Weare induced 
to touch upon this when we reflect that the 
month of November was sacred to Diana the 
‘goddess of sorceresses, and that the sacrifices, 
which were held to avert calamities and pro- 


eR ORE an a a 
© The wintry Didin!, one of the further summits of 
the Pindos Mga lies Albania, 


is | ‘This is very dangerous derivati , Although the 
nis really iid, tke detivailon of ariolas, 
ho. ‘from it ee aaadinvis doubtful. Ariolus, &o. should 


bo hariolica, the root which more than probably, like 
that of the kindred words harteper, haruga, harviga, &e., 
lies in hira, tho intestines.—Ep-_| 

1) A boss of gold worn upon the neck by the niger 
of froe-born Romana to dueviparatali them from those of 
tak wore laather ones. 

Tit is al lways unaafe to theorize upon the meaning 





pitiate the gods, were called novendiales because 
they lasted nine days. Is it not in this sense 
that we (Roman) Catholics have our novenas 
in which we glorify God, the all powerfal and 
trinne during nine days ? And is not nine the 
number of the orders of spiritual angels who 
incessantly singin Heaven before the Trinity ?” 

1 have faithfully transcribed the Abbate's 
quaint conceits regarding this amulet, though 
on the whole they do not seem to throw much 


light on the subject." During a 25 years 
existed, which we may suppose to have had | 
to see this little charm; even now, he does 


residence in Naples he had never before chanced 


not enlighten us as to its name, but styles it o 


fascino, or charm, It was only after some 


searching and many inquiries in the quarter of 


Naples called Old Naples, that I was able to 
hunt up the various forms given on Plate 


XVIL"** The people, at first, seemed ashamed 
of owning that they held such a superstition, 
but after several visits and much questioning, 
I elicited from them what I believe to be tho 
true name for these little silver ornaments; vi:., 
cima-ruta, top or head of rue, The charm is 
bound over the heart of a newly born child, 
thenee, most probably, ita name. — 

Whatever be the value of the Abbate’s opi- 
nions as to the meaning of the amulet, he has 
strack a key note in alluding to the custom of 
strewing rue round the couch of a» woman and 
her newly born infant and the hanging of this 
charm on the child. We have here a distinct 


connection between the customs of the Kast and 


the West. In India rue 1s in various ways o 
charm against evil, and when describing a 
native wedding in that country, Colebrooke says, 
“The bridegroom goes in procession to the 
house where the bride's father resides, and is 
there welcomed as a guest. The bride is given 
to him by her father inthe form usual at every 
solemn donation, and their hands are bound 


together with grass. He clothes the bride with 


an upper and better garment; the skirts of 
her mantle and of his are tied together. The 
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| /to Miller,” rue was anciently named | a 
in English “ Horb Grace,” or “ Herb of | 
Grace,” and Warburton says it had the latter 
name from its having been used in exorcisms, 


but that “when Ophelia in Hamlet says. to 
the Queen ‘There's rue for you and here's 
some for me, we may call it herb o' grace 


o Sundays,’ she docs not refer to this plant 
being used for exoreisms as performed 1 | 
Churches on Sundays, but means only, that 
the Qneen may, with peculiar propriety, on 








Sundays, when she solicits pardon for that | 


erime which she has so much occasion to rue 
and repent of, call her rue, ‘herb of grace’. 
In Burke's Romance of the Forum, it is snid 
that during the trial of Mrs. Manning “ the 
bench of the dock was, according to custom, | 
strewn with roe.” This practice has now been 
discontinued at the Old Bailey, and im place 
of the herbs a small bouquet of flowers is placed 
on the judge's desk from April to October. 
In the English Nofes and ¢)uertes, °° when refer- 
ring to the use of rae at the Old Bailey we read — 
that in Laurence’s Life of Fielding it is stated 
that this custom arose after a contagious 
disease which had been engendered by the foul 
atmosphere there upwards of a hundred years 
miro, and in Bland’s Popular A ntiguities,”” it is 
montioned “that re was hung about the neck | 
nai nn amulet against witchoraft in Aristotle's 

time.” 
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Another reason given for this custom is | 


that at an essize in the cighteenth century gnol 


fever carried off judge, jury, and prisoners, 
and that since then it had been used as a dis- 
infectant.™* 

We will now endeavour to find cut the mean- 
ing of the jetfatura,™ (fascination or charm), 
and we shall perhaps be led to see that the 
ideas connected with it once more serve to 
show the close sllinnee that exists between the 
East and the West. In Naples, the favourite 
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possi, ‘at one time, have been invest 





‘bringing ood fortune: (2) As a protection 
against evil coming from without, from ilb-dise 
posed or unlucky persons, who have the power 
of casting the Evil Eye; and (3) May it not 
| also originally have had some association with 
the idea of the scape-goat? The following 
anecdote, which was related to me by an Italian 
lady who knew one of tho persons concerned 
would seem to indicate that this last idea is not 
a far-fetched one. A family had settled them - 
selves in an apartment in a certain house at 





Naples, when shortly afterwards another floor 


in the same house was hired by a lady whom 
the first comera believed to be . d of the 
Mal’ Oechia or Evil Eye. They were in despair 
| at this cireumstance, and in order to avert any 
bad consequences which might result to them- 





selves, they cansed a bull tobe bronght to the 


house, and had it driven thronugh the entrance 
for some hours, evidently as o ‘scape-gont." 
This custom is in close connection with a well- 
| known one in India, where to the present day, 
Hindus are universally in the habit of turning 
loose bulls, to wander about, after some per- 
son's sins have heen transferred to tho animal 
by the performance of certain ceremonies. 
As an instance of the further development of 
this idea in the East Dr. Schuyler™ speaks of 
a custom existing in Turkistin, in a passage 
go curious that [ cannot forbear quoting it. 
“Life im Ach Eidrgin was rather dull; 
amnsement there was none, all games being 
Such things as jugglery, 
dancing, and comic performances are, | om 
told, prohibited in tho Khanate :—the licen- 
tious Khin having seen the error of his ways, 
and having put on, for his people at lenst— 
the resemblance of virtue. Of praying there 
was very little; occasionally in the afternoon 
or at aunset some hha pious individnala would 
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noticed, who seemed. constantly engaged in 
prayer. On calling attention to him I was told 
that he was an iskéchi, a person who gets his 
living by taking upon himself the sins of the 
dead, and thenceforward devoting his life to 
prayer for their souls. He corresponds to the 
Sin-eater of the Welsh border.'"™ 

The Abbate Bastiani’s notice of augurs and 
soothsayers reminds me that there is one 
divining custom existing both in the East and 
the West, which should mentioned in this 
connection. In India, in order to discover a 
thief it is a common practice to send fora 
diviner who comes with two attendants, and 


is provided with apair of scissors, some rice, and — 


a basket, or sieve, used for winnowing grain. 
Both the sieve and the scissors have in this 
case & very significant meaning, because tho 
sieve™ ia considered emblematical of the rain 
clouds, and iron is deemed in many lands an 
effectual charm against evil spirits, When 


the charm is about to be tried a fire is lighted | 


in an earthen pot and the diviner takes the win- 





its edges bent up on three sides with the fourth 
side fint. After haying stuck a pair of scissors 
into the upper and deepest’ edge of it and 
repeated certain prayers or incantations, be 
causes his two assistants each to put a finger 
beneath the holes in the scissors and in this 


manner to hold the tray suspended over the 


fire, All in the house must then in torn take 
a small quantity of uncooked rice in ther 
hands and drop it into the flames between the 
fork formed by the scissors, the diviner all the 
time repeating certain formulm. All goes very 


emoothly till the guilty person attempts to) 


seatter his rice, when the grain sifter com- 
mencea turning round rapidly, and the true 
colprit is thos exposed. A frend, who saw 
this plan tried in her own house at Bangalore, 
told. me it waa perfectly successful in that 
case and the guilty person—a womun—seemng 
she was discovered, confessed having com- 


paitted a theft from her fellow servant. 
epee to this ia to be found in am Sa 
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" Acvording to Kelly, Indo-European, Folklore, 


however, I 





‘Brockett, Glossary of English North County, 


Words, says: “The vulgar in many parts have 
an abominable practice of using a riddle and a 
pair of scissors in divination. If they have had 
anything stolen from them, the riddle and the 
shears are sure to be resorted to." A similar 
mode of discovering thieves or detecting the 
guilt of a person accused of any crime, prevailed 
amongst the Greeks.” 

A singilar development of the iden of iron 
in the shape of nails as a protection agai 
spirits generally, however rather than the evil 
eye, came under my notice, when travelling in the 
Maisiir State. I chanced to meet a European 
Government official making a tour of inspection 
through his district. As is usual in such cases, 
a number of natives came to him every day; 
some with wrongs to be redressed and others 





| simply to make their salutations. In the latter 


category was an old native who had served in 
the late Mahiraja’s body-gaard. His former 
uniform, which was abundantly ornamented 
with guld Ince, had been ecarefnily preserved, 


and was. worn on this important occasion. 
| In his right hand he held @ stick of power- 
nowing basket; an article which in India has _ 


fal proportions ;—the upper part as thick ns 
o man's arm,—the lower end bout the size 


'aoman's wrist on which were uumeroua 


silver rings and knobs. It was made out of » 


branch of the Bombac Malabaricun (Semal), 


a tree common in jungles thereabouts, produc- 
ing pods containing a silky cotton fibre; both 
the trunk and the branches are thickly stadded 
with protuberances which resemble Munt nadie. 
When asked why he carried about such a 
formidable looking stick the old man replied : 
“When provided with such a stick as this 
anyone can walk safely at night through 
the jungles without fear of demons.” He 
evidently did not carry it to protect him from 
man, but from the spirits of evil. 

As another instance of a custom whieh in 
closely allied form exists in India and in Europe 
I would here notice the following. Many 
snieine native traders, such as those who sell 
shawls, stuffs, cloths, calicoes, &c., frequently 
came into the verandahs of European houses 


in India to dispose of their wares. Should any 
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article be purchased of such a trader and 
happen to be the first thing he has sold that 
day, he will, on receiving his money, take the 
rupees one by one, and with them touch first his 
forehead, then his mouth, and lastly his yard- 
measure.” I was recently a witness of m some- 
what similar proceeding in Guernsey. Chancing 
to go into an old curiosity shop just as a cart- 
load of goods arrived, which had been bonght 
at a sale the day before, I invested in some 
articles, paying for them in five-frane pieces. 
The shopkeeper,—a& Woman, spat upon ome OF 
more of the coins, apologising for so doing by 
saying it was for luck, as those | had bought 
wore the first things which she had sold out of 
that consignment.” 

1 think I should also draw attention to 4 
singular custom which still exists in Guernsey, 
called Le Clameur du Haro, which is probably 
known to few persons out of the Island, and 


which is clearly performed on the principal | 


of the well-known Indian custom of déhal, It 
hos great influence over the minds of the 
people, and though it is only resorted to 
<n extreme cases it is invariably respected. 
The following account of it was related to me 
by a lady whose husband, a few years ago, 
employed it to obtain redress foraninjury. He 
owned a stone quarry, which he had leased 
out, but for some few years he had not been able 
to get any rent from the lessee, who also detied 
a notice to quit which had been sent him. 
He consequently decided to make use of the 
ancient but still effective custom of Le Clameur 
dw Haro. He went to the quarry accompanied 
hy two or three friends and a couple of policemen 
as witnesses. Arrived at the spot he went 
down on one knee, crying “Haro! Haro! Gn 
me fait fort; d mon aide, mon Prince!" This is 
an appeal to Rollo, the redoubtable Norman 
‘chieftain. After the ceremony had been gone 
through not a workman would dare to touch @ 
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At this moment one of the four princes signed 
with his hand and prostrated himself before 
_ [Compare also the castom of handsel prevalent 
alike in the East and the West.—Ep. | 

* (The custom of spitting on coins for nek aleo obtains 
among Londoncrosing-«woepers and street- beggars. Ep. | 
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in favour of the owner of the property. 

Here again is another superstition which 
curiously survives in India and in Europe. In 
the Paijdh Notes and Queries, Vol L, Note 219, 
a custom is cited, according to which if » 
couple have lost several male children, and 
a boy is again born tothem they call it Nathé 
ie. one having a sath or nose-ring. They 
pierce its nose and introduce a ring (an orna- 
ment worn by girls and women only) in the 


desire that the child should be mistaken for a 
girl, and so passed ever by the evil spirits.™ 
This idea is not unknown in Europe. Some 


years ago when I was spending the summer in 
the Engadine I saw a good deal of an Italian 
lady, who, as faras I remember, was & Milanese. 
She had a sweet little child with her, apparently 
about five or six years old. For some days 
the little one went about attired in a sort of 
knicker-bocker suit, and leertainly thought that 


this child was o boy, but one day, to my amaze- 


ment, I saw it dressed as a girl in a pretty 
white muslin frock. On my expressing much 
astonishment at the transformation, the mother 
told me that out of s large family only one 
grown up son and this little girl had survived ; 
she had lost several between, all girls, and she 
seemed to think that by disguising the sex 


of this one, she would in some way avert evil 


from it. 

Lastly in India, when o man wishes to put 
anyone out of the way, o not uncommon 
method of disposing of an enemy is to mix 
small bita of chopped hair with his food: a 
most deadly proceeding I believe, unless emetics 
be speedily given. Neapolitans, when they 
have o spite against any person, get rid of his 


‘eat or his dogin this manner. Here again we 


havethe East and the West mixed up ina way 
that is at least remarkable, 
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wishes to relieve his heart of some foul secret. 
Let him speak. Let him speak.” 

The prince said:—“O great and merciful 
King and father, hear me, I beseech you, before 
I die :—In past times there lived a merchant, 
whose only son grew up to be exceedingly clever 
and wise in all manner of works, and was also 
very good. One day the merchant, wishing his 
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were joking, and oa few struck at us for our 

apparent folly.’ = 

‘Strange story,” said the young merchant, a 

‘very strange. Cannot you possibly sell the | ‘ 

dog for a smaller sum F* i 

‘No,’ replied the fonr brethren most deci- ‘tel 

dedly. ‘We could not disobey our deceased 7). 

father, who charged us so strictly concerning e. 
this mutter.’ 


son to have a large experience, bade him to make 
arrangements for going abroad, as it was bis 
intention to send him to some foreign country 


with merchandise, Within a week the young 


merchant got ready and started. Many strange 


people be met with and many wonderful things | 


he saw; and IT could occupy the attention of 
Your Majesty and of this assembly for several 
days in the narration of some of these, but one 
incident only [ ask permission to mention, 

In the course of his journeyings the young 


merchant met with four men, who were wildly 


disputing with one another over the possession 


of a poor dog, that they were dragging about | 


most onmercifully. 

‘Why quarrel ye thus one with another?’ 
he asked. 

‘Weare brethren, said one of the dispu- 
tants, ‘and our father has recently died. We 
have just been trying to arrange our several 
shares of the property, and all proceeded most 
amicably, till we had to decide about this dog. 
We each have a cow apiece, an equal share of 
the rice and other grain, an equal number of 
sheep and goats ; but this dog we cannot divide, 
so that each one of us may have an equal 
portion; and therefore the eldest brother says, 
‘It is mine,” and attempts to seize it; and I 
wish to have it and so lay hands on it; and 
my other two brothers also think they have a 
right to it and try to get it. You wonder, 
perhaps, that we care to wrangle over such a 
trifling matter; but this is notan ordinary dog. 
Fach of us would gladly relinquish his right to 
it, had we not learnt that this is no common 
animal, Our dear father, when on the point 
of death, bade us to sell it for Re, 20,000; but 
nobody will give us so much money for it. 
We took it to the Sdsdr, and the people langhed 
at os for asking such a pricey Some thought 
that we were mad, others thonght that we 
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The young merchant believed them and 
thinking that the dog must in some way or 
other be worth the money, he said, ‘1 will bay 
it.” Besides this, his father had warned him 
not to miss the first purchase or sale, even 
though it might be to his loss.? So he at once 
took the dog and paid the money. The rest 
of the way he was very much prospered, and 
in afew years he returned to his father and 
country a most wealthy and experienced man. 

He had not been back from his travels very 
long before his father died. Owing to some 
mismanagement concerning the property the 
young merchant found himself suddenly with- 
out anything except the clothes in which he 
stood upright, and the dog that cost him so 
great a som of money. In the hour of his 
distress he visited another'merchant, who was 
a great friend of the family, and begged him 
to advance Es. 15,000 on the dog. This 
merchant readily complied. Taking the money 
the young merchant went and traded, and 
gained for himself another little fortune, 

Meanwhile the other mérchant became very 
fond of the dog. He nsed to take it about 
with him by day and kept it fastened up to a 
peg in the middle of the court-yard at night. 
The dog, too, was very fond of hig new master, 
and seemed never so happy as when he was 
with him. 

One night the animal's sagacity and 
faithfulness were put to the test. When 
everybody was asleep and every place wae 
covered with a thick darkness, some Bgech 
arrived at the merchant's house. They can’ 
along very stealthily. However, the do’p’s 
quick ear detected their approach. It bar’) 
loudly to wake the honsehold, but no one fwus 
aroused. It barked again and again and; 
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the house ; walk Tan Paiont most wily to ths 


full tether of his chain, longing to get free. 


At last, just as the robbers were departing | ¢ 


with their ill-gotten treasure, the chain broke. 
The dog dashed forward and woukl have 
jumped on them, but seeing that they had arms 
in their hands, he refrained. He reflected that he 


might be killed in the affray, and to what | 


parpose ? Better, he thought, to follow quietly 
on behind, to see whither the robbers conveyed 
his master's things. 

The robbers walked far aati fast till they 
reached an out-of-the-way place in a little 
jungle, where they stopped, dug a large pit, 

and therein deposited their treasure, intending 
to come again and arrange for its distribution 
as soon as the excitement about the robbery 
had subsided. When they were quite out of 
the way the dog went up to the place and 
scratched the earth round about, so that he 
might recognise the spot; and then returned 
to his master's hose. 

Qn the following morning the merchant 


rose and found the front door of his honse 


ajar, and all his enpboards and boxes open, 
and their contents rifled. ‘Robbers must 
have been here,’ be cried, and rushed hither 
and thither tearing his beard and smiting his 
breast.. The neighbours, attracted by the 
noise, came round and wept also. 

‘ Alas, alas!’ suid one, ‘would that we had 
taken more notice of the dog's barking.’ 

‘Surely it must have awakened you Pf paid 
another, 

‘No, no,” replied the poor merchant. 

At mention of the dog the merchant took 
the animal and placed him before him, and like 
a madman fondled him and talked to him,saying, 
‘Oh that you could speak and tell me who has 


\ taken my goods;’ whereupon the dog seized 
\ the merchant's right sleeve between his teeth 


end began to pull towards the door. 
4 oor remarked one of the neighbours, 
pe dog knows where the treasure is con- 


«Wed. [ would advise you to follow his 
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vigorously, The merchant also, and the few 
friends who had accompamed him, began to 
dig at the place. Presently they came on 
sume of the stolen oe and then at of * 


the things appeared ! 
joyed at the sight. 

As soon as he had got his goods back again 
in his honse and had arranged them in more 
secure places, he wrote to the young merchant 
the following letter :— | 

‘To the abode of wisdom and bravery 
and goodness, beloved of all men, salém f 
After an expression of my intense desire to 
see you, be it known to you that Tom your 
obliged servant for ever. You let me have 





a dog some time ago. That dog has just saved 


me from rain. I send a request that you will 
kindly sell it to me. You let me take it as 
a security for Rs. 30,000 of which amount 
Rs. 15,000 were at once paid you; so I enclose 
a cheque for the same amount again, making 
altogether Rs. 30,000. If you will please grant 
this my request I shall always pray that bless- 
ings may wait on you from every side."° 

Having sealed the letter he placed it within 
the dog's mouth, and told him to go to his old 
master. 

When the young merchant saw the dog run- 
ning towards him, he thought that he had 
escaped, and that therefore his present master 
would soon follow and demand repayment of the 
money, which would not be st all convenient 
jnst then. So he determined to kill the dog; 
and then if the merchant came and asked for 
his money he would be able to say: ‘Give me 
back my dog, and I will return to yon the 
money. But grief, a thousand grief! No 


| sooner had he slain the dog, and taken him up 
to bary him in some secret place, than the letter 


dropped out of the animal's mouth. The 
young merchant picked up the letter, and on 
reading it, dropped down insensible.™ 
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The prince told this sad story with much | 
feelifg, so that the king and all the assembly 
were moch moved by its narration.” Not the 
slightest sound was heard in the derbar when 
the prince, after pausing a few minutes, said, 
even more solemnly than before, “ O King, you 
hnve commanded our speedy execution; but 


we are ns innocent as that poor dog. May it 
not be that you will regret this hasty work, 
and like the young merchant, of whom I have 
spoken, repent when it is too late.” 

“The order is irrevocable,” whispered the 
king, “I cannot hear the man.” 

‘Then another of the princes prostrated himself 
before the throneand begged that he, too, might 
be Scosrenpeion to say something before he died. 

“Say on,” said the king, slightly waving his 
right hand. 

The prinee began:—"O great and gracious 
King, there was in times long past a celebrated 
shikdri,* who entirely supported himself by 
the several beasts and birds which he killed 
in the jungle, One day it happened that 
nothing came to his hand. He was m great 
distress about this, as there was no food.in the 
honse for the morrow. So he went on some 
three daya wandering further and further into 
the jungle in the hope of getting something, 
till at last he came to a hut outside which 
some shikaris were sitting. They asked him 
who he was and whence he came; and when 
they heard that he was ir search of food 
and had not partaken of any for three days, 
they set some meat and bread before him, and 
promised to take bim in a short while to a 

spot where shikir™ would certainly be found. 

After a good meal and a refreshing sleep he 
and one of the other shitdris went in a certain 
direction in the jungle and killed a bdrah-singd,” 
some smaller animals, and a bird or two. These 
the other shiédris would not think of touching. 

‘No, no," they said, ‘these are yours. Take 
them home quickly to your wife and cluldren, 
who must be starving by this time. We would 
like to keep you with us longer, if it were not 
for the thought that you must be anxious to 
return home at once. However, we hope to 


see you again.’ 
@ Evidentl fae whos P ba ] d 
of Haldasibit, oa and in told by ‘the Marci Balochass ef. 
i ae uachene o ae Comy 
rise the Slabaloao x othe widoty mand the aan 
and the story in the litdpadsia of the" Brdbmey and 


‘Thank yon much for your gootiness to me,’ 
replied the shikdri, ‘I shall undoubtedly 
come and see you often, and shall always be 
ready to help such friends as you have proved 
to be, Had it not been for your timely aid, 
T and my house would have perished. Of course 
you will see me again.’ 

On arriving at his honse he found his wife 
and family almost dead from starvation. They 
had waited and waited for his return, until 
they had become quite ill from want of some- 
thing to cat. So he quickly got o fire ready, 
cooked some venison, and made some broth, 

The next day they were well and happy 


again, and related to each other all their 


wretched experiences; and blessed the shikaris 
in the jungle, who had been so kind to them. 

In a few days the shikdri told his wife that 
he must visit his friends in the jungle, as he 
had promised that he wonld go and see them 
again soon. So he prepared some presents and 
went, The other shikdris were very glad to 
see him, and treated him right hospitably, He 
stayed with them many days, during which he 
did much hunting, and arranged that the 
heantiful danghter of the chief of the party 
should be married to his son; for thos the 
two families would be bound together by other 
than ties of friendship. 

In due time the wedding took place and the 
bridegroom was invited to come and sleep in 


his father-in-law’s house, He went, and in 


the middle of the night the happy pair were 
disturbed in their slumbers by a great howling 
of jackals. Now it happened that the bride 
understood the speech of every bird and 
animal. Accordingly as she layawake listening, 
she heard the jackals saying to one another, 
‘A dend body ts floating down this river and f: 
round one of the arms of the corpse thereisa / 
bracelet of five precious stones. Where isthat © 
person who will go and drag the body to hi: 
shore and take off the bracelet of precious 

stones, and thus do three good works, viz. iva, 
cleanse the river of this pollution, save th 
five precious stones from being lost altogethy 
in the bed of the river, and provide us pof 
hungry beasts with a good meal ?’ 


of  Gelort by a 
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When she heard this, the bride rose from 


her bed, and walked ont towards the river.” 


Her husband, also, moved by curiosity went 
after her unawares. On reaching the brink of | 
the water the woman leapt in and swam to- 


wards the floating corpse, which was just dis- 


coverable in the faint moonlight. She seized 


the body, and having pulled it to the bank, 


she tock off the beautiful bracelet, that was 
tied round one of the arms, and then returned 


to the house. 


Her husband arrived first, as he had not 
waited while she untied the bracelet. What 
can she have gone to the river for and bathed 
at this time of the night?’ he thought. No 
sleep came to him because of this, but his wife 


* glept soundly till the morning light. 


According to custom, the husband on rising 
immediately went to the river for bath. 
What was his horror and disgust to find in the 
very place where his wife had jumped in 
during the night, a half-eaten body of a 
human being! He said within himself, ‘My 
wife must bea rakshasi{’ She has devoured 
half of this hody, and will certainly come and 
devour the remainder on the next night.’ 
Thinking this he feared to return to her, and 
ao went by an nunfrequented path back to his | 


father and his father's house. 


‘ Father,’ he said on arrival,’ ‘why did you 
marry me to a riékehasi. Tam sure that this | 


woman is a rdékshasi, because last night she 


feasted on a human body. In proof of this you 


can go and see the remains of the corpse lying 


\\ on the river-side. What an unfortunate man 















Tam!’ 

When the ehikdri heard these words he 
thought that either his son was not speaking 
the trath, or else he had gone mad. So he 
hastened to ascertain the real state of affairs. 
When he was yet some distance from their 
| house, the father of the bride and several other 
\ members of the family came forward to 

al preet him, and to inquire the reason of his 
Geselton's strange and sudden departure. 
ia & Thinking it wise to dissemble matters till 
eonnede truth concerning the woman was fully 
for whiwn, the ehikdri bade them not to be anxi- 
: Aubout his son, as he was safe at home, 


‘¢hpne erning taliiag animale and understanding non- 
anguage, ol. cake Stories, pp. 412, 413, 





¢ returned quickly in obedience to his | 


“directions. The boy was not grown up, he 


added, and therefore he had been ordered to 


‘return home quickly. He hoped they would 


forgive any apparent rudeness, and allow the 


bride to accompany him. 


The other shikaris were quite satisfied with 
these explanations and agreed to let the bride 
go. After eating a little, the shikdri «(the 
father of the bridegroom) went back to his 
house with his danghter-in-law, 

He soon managed to walk behind her, for he 
was afraid to keep up with her, lest she should 
really be a réishast and eat him. They had 
proceciled some way in this fashion, when the 
girl, feeling tired and weary, sat down by a 
little pool of water under the shade of a large 
and beautiful tree. The shikeri, also, encour- 
aging himself in the thought that his son had, 


probably, only had «a nightmare, sat down 


beside her, and taking out some provisions, with 
which the girl's father had supplied him, 
gave her some to eat. 

While they thus sat, enjoying the rest and 
the food, and each other's conversation, a 
few crows gathered round and commenced 
eawing and making a great noise, as they 
hopped and flew about from branch to branch 
and stone to stone with eyes fixed on the 
scraps of the meat; ready to pounce down on 
the first opportunity and carry them off. One 
of them, an old crow, wished to be especially 
friendly, ‘Who is that person,’ he cawed, 
‘that can hear and understand my speech r 
Near the roots of this beautiful tree, thore lies 
a potfal of precious stones, and under this pot 


| are thousands and thousands of ants, that are 


destroying the very life of the tree. Oh where 
is the person that will dig up this pot, and 
thus save the tree, and us who have bmnilt 
our nest in its branches and besides this 
enrich himself beyond thought and speech ?* 
The girl heard these words and laughed and 
wept alternately. 

On seeing this her father-in-law got very 


frightened. He thought that she langhed and 


wept because she was a réksiasi, and was then 
meditating making a meal of him. With a 
tremulous voice he asked her, “ Of what nature 
are your I[f you area rdkeshasi I beg of you 
to spare me.” 








The gitl, exceedingly nad cba these 
strange words, answered, ‘I am not of o 
bad or sanguinary nature. What have you 
observed in me, or heard about me, to prompt 
such a question ?" 

‘How came that half-deyoured corpse on 
the river-side the other morning F” he said. 
“Why did you langh and weep just now, and 
almost in the same breath ?’ 

‘What! shall I tell you?’ she mid. ‘Are 
you really supposing me to be a rékshas for 
these reasons ? Is this the cause of my hns- 
band, your son's, sudden disappearance f Is it 
on this account that you have walked behind 
me almost all the way here F What folly ! 
What wrong is this! Listen to the truth of the 
ease, On the night of the day that your son 
visited my father’s house, the jackals prowled 
about the place and made such a noise, 
that we both awoke, Their conversation was 
loud and long that night, and no wonder, for 
they had seen a corpse floating slowly down 
the river, and on one of the arms of the corpse, 
they said, a beautiful bracelet was fastened. 
Understanding their spoech [I thought that I 
would go down and drag this corpse to land 
and get tho bracelet. Look, here it is; and 


she showed it to her father-in-law wrapped up 


in a dirty piece of cloth. The dead body, I 


left on the river bank. Perhaps the jackals 


came afterwards and devoured it. I did not, 
you may be sure. It was a half-eaten corpse, 





that your son probably saw in the early morn- 
ing, and aa he bad very likely noticed my going 
to the river in the middle of the night, he 
thought that I must be a r@kshasi and there- 
fore have devoured the body. And so he fled." 

Saying this, she laughed heartily. The 
shikdri, also, conld sb help langhing. 

‘And then again,” she continued, ‘just 
now & crow perched on yonder branch, and by 


cawing said that much treasure was concealed — 
near the roots of this tree. Understanding 


the speech of birds also, I laughed and cried 
from joy at the thought that I should get 
further tréasure, and thus be able to bring ease 
and pleasure to my husband and family. 
Wasn't that quite rational ? O please do not 


think me to be a rékehasi, or anything of that | 





* Kiemiris have various devices = carrying their 
mooey or other little valuables. Sometimes they conceal 
it in their turbane: cometimes in their kamarbands ; 


in the stomach, which they are constantly 
experiencing from life in this water; while the 


| if the 


nature. I wish to be a faithful wife to your yl 
son, and to do good to all people.’ 
The shikdrd was very glad to hear this. 
He thoroughly believed his daughter-in-law’s 
words. | 
Presently they both dug together round the 
roots of the tree and found the treasure— 


some most valuable stones and riches, In the 
excitement of the moment the shikéri em- 
braced the girl, and begged her to forgive - 
both him and his son for their misapprehen- | 
sions concerning her. . 
Most happily they recommenced their jour- 
ney. _ It was a beautiful road, The trees made 
one long avenue, throush which they walked in 
a most grateful shade the whole way; flowers 
of every form and beanty strewed the ground, 
and streams meandered in all directions carry- 
ing with them life and strength and gladness. 
From one of these streams the shikdri, feeling 
thirsty, asked his danghter-in-law to bring him 
She at once obeyed, and as she 
stooped down to take the water a frog croaked 
and said, ‘In the name of mercy will nobody 
listen ? Within this stream a treasure lies 
concealed; and therefore the stream is filled 
with imsects. Who will hear me and take out 
the treasure? Thus would the waters be 
healed and travellers, who drink of it, be bene- 
fited; the frogs would be able to enjoy them- 
selves without hindrance from unpleasant pains 













































finder of the treasure would be enriched beyond 
all want.’ 

On hearing this the girl went at once and 
told her fatherin- law, who immedintely came 

to the stream and found the treasure. Having 
scanbals fastened it round their waists they 
proceeded. on their journey.“ When they ar- 
rived near the house the shitdri asked his 
danghter-in-law to go on ahead. She did sc 
and while she approached the entrance of th 
house her husband saw her; and observir 
that she was alone, he at once thonght t: tk 
she had killed his father and now she v 
coming to slay and eat him, And gy c 
he armed himself with a sword, and wher 
came up expenting to be welcomed by 
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, | husband and looking forward to showing him 
In the course of an hour his father reached 

the house. ‘O father,’ said the son. ‘God 

be praised that you have been preserved from 
the hands of this blood-stained woman! Be 
S and safety, I have slain her. Behold her life- 

When he saw the marks of blood abont the 

place the shikart fell down insensible, It wasa 

* Jong time before he again came to his senses. 
, Great was his grief, but greater the grief of 

; the hasty husband, when he heard the trath 
of the case.’ 

There waa perfect silence during the narration 
of this story. With great power the moral 
seemed to be brought home to the heart of the 
king. “O king, our father,” the prince said in 
conclusion, “be not hasty, we beseech “you, 
concerning this matter of our execution, lest 
you also come into similar grief.” 

His Majesty, however, hardened his heart 
and would not hear the thing. 

Then 

itted to speak. He said :—“‘Many years 





















was falconry, One day this king visited a 





where he had never been before. He was 50 
charmed with the place that he ordered his 
being ) done His Mayes 
asked for some water. According 
sword was in the right hand of the king, a 
hawk perched on the left, and the royal flag aA 
front, and so it happened, that when the king 
was abont to drink, the hawk flapped its wings 
and upset the cup. A servant went and 








‘eaused it to be spilled. This 


“ 


- the third time, when His Majesty took hold 


pp. 150, 153, 

Sasenal af the Pa 
cor (Persian ia 
pent, a python, o 





njéb, Vol. 1. p. 4678 


ao boa-constricter 


draga 


= ; ee a ee a ee wet 


His Majesty was very angry, and raising is 


the hawk’s persistent and apparent rudeness. 
Perhaps some evil was in the cup. 


another of the princes prostrate - 
ago there lived a king, whose favourite sport 
‘certain juni le for shitdr, and reached a spot — 


tents to be pitched there. While this was | 
lis Majesty got very thirsty and 


bronght some more water, but again the hawk | 

1 time the king 
‘eas angry and spoke harshly to the bird. 
za in # servant went and got some water, but 


‘the cup and lifted it to his mouth, the 
‘kefluttered about tremulously, upsetting the 


“wan interesting variant of this talo, «f. Folktales of 


ir, Sanskrit ajagara), ry 
a : 


- 


On this one of the wazirs came Up and sug: 


whence the servant had brought the water 
should be thoroughly examined. For some 


distance nothing was discovered till they came 
to another little stream rnnning into it, whose 
waters were of a greenish hue, This tributary 
stream they also followed, and in a short 
while came on s large python," out of whose 
mouth green slime (rank poison) trickled. 
the servants ran back to the camp as fast as 
they could. 





edat the sight of this terrible monster 


When His Majesty heard their account, he 


heat his breast and tore his beard, spying, 
“Ob why was I so hasty! I have slain my 
-preserver! My handsome, faithful falcon is no 
more! Oh that I had waited to inquire the 
reason of the bird’s behaviour !’ '""* 


«« () King, our father,” added the prince after 


a few moment's pause; “we beseech you to 
inquire thoroughly before you deliver us over 
to death.” 


“Thea the king began to relent. He doubted 





the truth of the queen's story, though he did 
“not know how else to account for the marks 
of blood on Her Majesty's toes and the presence 
of the eldest prince in their private room at 
that time. “Tell me,” he said, turning to 
pis eldest son and heir, who as yet had kept 


perfectly silent, “everything coneerning last 
night; and if you can answer satisfactorily 
then you and yotr brethren shall go free.” 

_ ‘The eldest prince having prostrated himself 
before the throne, replied :— 

“0 King, our father, your goodness and 
kindness are well known to all men, We do 
not hesitate to answer you about this matter; 
for our consciences are clean, and we are 


gasured that Your Majesty will receive us 


again to your confidence, when you have 


listened to our petition. 


“While going my rounds one night, I reached 


SS 
which ja said to be known in the V  thongh I ver 
mach donbtit. A cate pentleman tl moo that i¢ had 


been soon on the Jammiii mide of tho 


= Oy, variant of thia story, Folktales of Bengal, p. 154. 
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A Lee sien: lived ae Fiekhineny: aod hibits: | 


Attracted by the man’s strange behaviour,—for 
he came out of the hut, looked up at the heavens 
and then went in again exclaiming tréA trah,— 
I drew nearer to the place, and heard that 
Your Majesty’s star had been destroyed by 
another star, and that this meant that 
Your Majesty* would die on a certain night. 
From further conversation between the 
Brihman and his wife, I learnt that o 
serpent would descend from the sky to kill 


Your Majesty, and would enter the palace | 


by the door that opens into the court to 
the east. There was no hope of safety, said 
the Brihman, unless one of Your Majesty's 
relations would. dig pits in the palace-court, 


whence the snake would enter, and fill them | 


with milk and water, and cover the pools thus 


made with flowers, s0' that the snake by 


passing through them might lose its poison ;— 
and farther, the man who would do this thing, 
must also slay the snake before it entered the 
palace, and smear some of its warm blood over 
Your Majesty's toes. 

“ Therefore, O King, our father, I took upon 
myself to dothis. I was present at the door 
on the east of the palace at the appointed 
time. Tho pits were dug and everything 
arranged as the Grihman had ordered. The 
serpent came and I duly slew it. 
fearing to enter Your Majesty's private room 
with my eyes open, I blindfolded myself. Hence 
the mistake [ made of putting the blood on 
the queen's toes instead of on Your Majesty's. 
No rékshasa entered Your Majesty's room. 





And then, | 





335. 


‘QO King, our father, why do you suspect 
us? Weare trae sons, You have listened to 
the words of the queen, who wishes her own 
sons to have the throne and the great places 
the kingdom, and so has maligned us. 
We have never deceived you, O king, or wished 
you harm,” 

The king hung down his head in sorrow and 
shame. Inafew minutes he arose and dismissed 
the assembly, saying: “Ye have heard. I 
will go myself and ascertam the troth of 
these things,” 

Accompanied by his four eldest sons, the 
king went and saw the pits that had been dug 
and the blood-stained place where the dead 
body of the snake had been thrown, He then 
visited thé Brihman's hut and closely inter- 
rogated him concerning the eventful night. All 
was found to be perfectly correct, 

There was great rejoicing in the city that 
night, when the news was blazed abroad how 
near the four princes had been to death, and 
how they had been saved. It was soon 
arranged for these princes to govern the land. 
The eldest son became king, and the ether 
sons were appointed wazirs, They lived 
together most amicably and prospered much. 
The poor Brahman and his wife were well- 
provided for during the remainder of their 
lives. The plotting, malicions queen was 
divorced and exiled. The old king retired to a 
jungle, that he might entirely devote himself 
to meditation and prayer. In this jungle he 
obtained a very great reputation for sanctity, 
and at length died ata very great old age.” 





VALABHI INSCRIPTIONS, NO. XVIII. 
HY @. BUHLER, Pa.D., LL.D., C.1LE.; VIENNA. 
(Continued from Vol. XI. p. 309.) 


A New Grast oF Diatasena IV. 

The subjoined transcript of a new grant of 
Dharaséna IV. of Valabhi, has been made 
according to a reversed photozincograph which 
I owe to the kindness of Dr. J. Burgess. 


The original plates, which, as I learn from Dr. | 


. Bargess, were found last year in the Ehedi 


(Kaira) Collectorate, seem to be in good 
preservation, as only afew letters of the second 
pace of the photozincograph are illegible. 


=a ee 


*3,0y. variant of this story, Folkiales of Banigal, a Strike 
but ners ahh 147-159.—[There ‘can be little doubt that 
the Sin ele of orieuial folktales is reaponsiblo | 
for the form that this story is made to take.—Ep. | 


Their measurements appear to be about 1' 
inches by 101, The first plate contains 28 liy 
and the second 29, the two last being so 
what shortened in order to make room for 
royal signature,—eqgeat qq The charr 
agree most closely with those of the inseriy 
of Dharastna [V published in this Jonurna 

I. p, 14, and Vol, VIL. p. 73. The te 
execution af the inscription 18 good. Th 

few clerical mistakes, and few misshapen 

-* Tho two horizontal strokes which the facaiz 


after 44, do not represent the wisargea, but iv 
prrioe eel Mahdviiya just like the more eonuin 
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“The Vaiitoady cunts ning news ie See 





intercat.. | 
First, we peer Soe Ee like the 
Vol. X1 p. fare Ab ic sek “ from the camp | 
of victory located at Bharukachchha.” 
-_ Whether we take this phrase to indicate that 
- ‘Dharaséna IV. was at the time engaged in & 
Ne warlike expedition, or was making a a royal 
progress through his dominions, the inevitable 
conclusion is that the Broach district, as far as 
the Neca belonged for a time at least to 
kingdom of Valabhi. | 
5 Secondly; the statements regarding the reci- 
sina Gh ithe royal bounty allow us to trace 
the ancient name of one of the bhédas of the 
Bribmans still existing in Gujarit, According 
to lines 41-42 the donee was the Brihman 
Aditigarman, son of the Brahman Bharti 2 
student of the VijasanéyisAkha and a anember of 
the race of Parigara. It is further alleged that | 
he was an emigrant from Udumbaragab- 
vara, resided in Khétaka or Khédi, and 
belonged to the community* of the Udum- 
baragahvara-Chaturvédis. ‘These phrases show 
that Tdumbaragahvarea was the ancient 
namo of a country or of a town, and that a 
Brihmanical community, consisting of emi- 
grants from Udumbaragabvara, was scttled | 
in Khédi, and kept itself separate from the other 
Brahmans of that town. [ have never found | 
Udumbaragahvara used elsewhere as a 
geographical name. As names of towns and 
villages, formed with umar, one of the modern 
epresentatives of the Sanskrit udwmbera, are 
‘ommon on the map of India, I conolude that | 
idumbaragahvara was the name of a town; it 
cans literally ‘a thicket of udumbara-trees.' | 
pace the Udambaragalivara-Ch \turvédis, 
y are, I think, the forefathers of the present 
umbara: or Udembara* Brahmans, who are 
i in considerable numbers in the KhdjA 
Ahmadibid Collectorates, in the Paiich- | 
'g,and in the Bardda territory. They still 
that they are immigrants; and their | 
justified by the fact that a great number 
mbaras are found in the provinoes east 


native of Vidarbha or Berir.* ‘The re- 
tation enw Sem earee ee Sen by 








to which, for proper names and " other sa bind if, 
expressed by a compound, the first or the 
second pie are may be used, as Bhima for 














































in KOlamba, in the south-eastern portion of 
the sim of the village’V'a d@aa0malikal 
Its boundaries were, to the east the sim of the 
village of Sthamuhijies to the south the 
aim of the village of Viévapalli; to the 
west a field (called) Samikédira, i.e. the field 
where Sami grows, belongmg to Drina ; to the 
north a field (called) Khaggadikédiri, i.e, the 
small field where Khaggadi grows, belonging to 
Mahéévara, Looking at the Trigonometrical 
Survey Map, it is very probable that Vad da- 
sOmalikaé® is the modern Vamt wilt, east 
of Mahmudibid. To the enst of the south- 
eastern fim of Vathtwali lies the large village of 











muhijjaof the grant. Exactly to the south 
of the south-eastern boundary of Vamtwili, we 
have the village of Vangol, the name of 
which closely corresponds to Visvapalli; 








guage where Sind pi savatan gatah, If these 
identifications are accepted, Kélamba must 
hese name of a territorial subdivision of, and 
“pes pone to a portion a the Mahmudi- 
bad Taluka, The second field required to be 
sown with two pithakas (?) of rice according to 
the measure of Khétaka, was called Kéfila, o 
name which I donot understand, and was situa- 
$$ eee 
* The disappe areal! i “A intermediate fore 
probably was Vatthavdl cine taaniniee 





















othe with Dr. Dr. Bhagwan In Tndraji, anie, 
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"Yajuik. Jour. Bo. Hr. R. As, Soe. 
prob v. and 11 (Bhandarkar), 






scument offers a good many other points of | the One mbaras is attested by tho statement 
| a 


ome ai ee Te 


sitnated in the @hdra’ oP Zilla of Khétaka, 


Sthuiij or Sufij,which is clearly the Sth a- 






in Gujarati pallt becomes regularly of ; and wens 
for wara is not very extraordinary in a lan- 
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Raaiue itn of the village of Dahadehe | 


which belonged tothe Nagarakap athakn, 
iva. the pathi or Tiluka immediately surronnd- 


ia me) the: town, i. probably Khida itself. Its 





4 were, to the east o field belonging 


to the Mahatiara Géllaka, called Atiramaga- 


kédira, ie. the playground of the Turdns— 
Gingenins, and a Khandakédira (?) belonging 
to Sabbhilaka; tothe south therim of tne village 
of Jiinnapalli; to the west the sim of the — 


village of Guddapallika; to the north the 
Aralikédira, tho Samtkédira, and two anthills, 
The want of » portion of the Trig. Surv. Map 
makes exact identifications of the villages named 
impossible, But I remember perfectly well to 
have visited a village Jainolin the Khédi 


District, The bhrishfilay in the padraka, the - 


pide or grazing-place, of Duhuduhika, on 
the eastern sim.* Its boundaries were, to the 
east o kapitthindant (ic. an widanl near a 
kapittha-tree) ; to the south asmall field (bédé- 
riké) called Visigno (Visirnna?); to the west 
a kapitthéndant; to the north two wrdants 
beyond the- Jrakmadéya-field, belonging to the 


Brahman Vairabhata.. Tho word bir ishfi, which 


ocours here for the firat time in a Valabhi 
. grant, probably means, like its modern Hindi 


representative bhivi or bAit," ‘raised giant | 


noar a tank for planting Piper betel upon.’ 

The hitherto unknown term uadani, which is 
associated with it, seems from its etymological 
import to designateareservoir of wateror a chan- 
nel for the purpose of irri igation. I do not think 


that the meaning pie Ecc given for bhrishte 


(with s short i) in the Késhas* can be possibly 


here intended. Among the | conditions of the 


grant (lines 49-52) the expression ptirevaprat- 


tadéoabrahmaléyabrihmayaviaiatirahitam, ie. 


“with the exclusion of grants to gods and 
: ns, and of the fwentieth (to be paid) 





‘Br 

lo Brithmans,” deserves attention, because the 
other inseriptions do not mention the twentieth 
payable to Brahmans, The payment of this 
tax is occasionally recommended to Vaisyas and 
Sidra i in works on Dharma, 







a vim of | 
A: HH. Wilson, Gleseary Jud. ond Rev. Terms; Elliot, 


Races af he K- iW Prov. Vol. 11. 235. 
‘the Pet. Dict. sub voce, 


’ a op Aaite P- 88, HIATT ayes areas 





if argals) are (EL), woo ¥o 


“My itd stated hat tho brio Inf the 


on the second (Janar day).” 


Foarthly, the name of the Dittaka, or repre- 
sentative of the king for the conveyance of the 
grant, is vory interesting. Just as in the Alina, 


grants, poblished ante, Vol. VII. pp. 7ait. and 


7Off., w royal lady, the princess Bhiva, is 
entrusted with this office, Dharneéna’s grant, 
which belongs to the Alin collection, name 
the rdjuduhitri-PAdpd, Probably “the same 
person ia meant here, DBhtipa may be only a 
misspelling for Bhited, 

Finally the date of ourinscription, @ gee +3¢ 
fe araifact @ 4%, is of the utmost importance, 
and sottles, 1 think, the question. regarding 
the beginning of the era, used in the Valabhi 
grants. As soon ns I saw it, I thought that, 
taking into consideration the double date of 
the ‘grant of Siliditya-Dhrabhats,” it most 
be taken to stand for aqzqroqaa faa 
fedtannitnfa adeftdiara (fir), literally 
“in the third inaclatels century, increased. 
by thirty, i in the second (measly of} Mirgasirsha, 
Tt also seemed to 
me most probable that the expression fgataart- 


fara must indicate the occurrence of on 


intervalation of the month of Mirgasirsha 
in the year 330 or 331 of the era of the 
Valabhi grants, and that with this interpretation 
the date would be useful for testing the various 
theories put forward with respect to the initial 
year of the era. Some friends, to whom | 
communicated the fact and my explanation, 
raised a weighty objection by pointing out to 
me that, according to the method of intercala- 


tion netually used in India, the months Mir- 


gasirsha, Poosha, and Magha, cannot be inter- 
calated at all. It was possible to mect this 


by answering that, considering the numer: | 


ous changes introduced by the Hindus at) 
various times into their astronomical caleuls! 


| tions, the present Indian method might be, 


late invention, and not applicable to the ea { 
inscriptions. Still, the possibility of a misty 
on the part of the writer of the grant c: 
not be denied,*® It, therefore, remained haz 
ous to use a date, which might be reasor 





2345 SU, Seo now abso Floot, Corpw/ 
Ind. Vol. 111. Na, 39. ! 
Another interpretation, the assnmption 








belong to the preceeding figures; and that the 
bo ad, is barrod by tho fact that novonding to 7 
lished brovastna [I]. wna on the t od 


bhi in enh 33 332, and by the im 
the use of {{ for the symbol for 2 in inserip j 
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suspected, for the final settlement of an 
sade chronological question. The doubts 
rarding the correctness of ourdate have, how- 
ever, been dispelled of late by Mr. C. Bendall’s 
discovery of a Népal inscription which plainly 
mentions an intercalation of the month Pausha. 
It is given as No. IL,, Pl. ix.,in Mr, Bendall’s 
Journey in Nepal, pp. 74-76. Its date runs— 
Sauivat 34 prathama Paasha sukladvitiydyam, 
“the year 34, first (month of) Pansha, on 
the second (lunar day) of the bright half.” 
Prathamapausha gives no sense at all, if it is | 
not taken to indicate that in that particular 
year the month of Pausha occurred twice, or 
waa intercalatory. Further, if Pausha was | 
intercalated, the rule of intercalation, used in 
the old almanacs of Népil, must have differed 
from that adopted by the Jéshis of later times. 
As Mr. Bendall’s inscription belongs ¥o Arju- 
varman, and hence the year mentioned refers 
to the Sriharsha era, it could be ascertained 
by astronomical calculation, whether necord- 
ing to any possible method the month of 
Pausha could be intercalated in the years | 
640-41 A.D, Two eminent astronomers, Pro- 
fessor Adams of Cambridge and Dr, Schram 
of Vienna, before whom the facts were placed, 
have both arrived at the resnlt that with the | 
use of the eloments of the Brahma-Siddidnta, a 
mean infercalation of Paosha is obtained for 
the year 640 A.D., which corresponds to Sri. 
harsha-Samvat 34 ( running)."* It is, therefore, 
evident that the ancient almanac of Népail | 
took into account the mean intercalation 
alone, and that it ignored the modern method, 
which admits of an intercalation only in case 
two new moons occur in one solar mouth 
‘hich has been exactly calculated according to 
ye entrance of the sun into the particular sign 
the zodine. Dr. Schram ia of opinion that 
yincorrect assumption of an equal length of 
| olar months forms the basis of the doctrines 
ae Stirya-Siddhdnta, enunciated in verses 








at of the older Indian astronomers were 
, 2,98 the supposition that the Srtharsha era 


mt hi : rift 

ih Site. Bor Wicoor Akndomie XE Hett TL IL. 
“I's statement, lee. cit. p. 76, that Dr. Schram 
n intorealation of the month of Pausha to be 
“aanoeiing to the doctrines of the Sitrya-Si- 
| based on o A senccatent 20 on of hia words. 


Bet ar the lem i B Pai viel ey seo to a 





or, finally, in the years 6 


| the year 494 of the Milavas or M. 
_ of the first chapter,’* and that thus some 


“ignorant of or disregarded the factthat the solar 


months of winter are shorter than the others, 
and ita interpretation by the astronomers, I 
placed before Dr, Schram the question whether 
an intercalation of Mirgasiraha was possible in 
the years 496-498 A.D, (166-167 + 330-331, or 
in the yenrs 519-521 A.D, pee + 330-331) 
3-650 (818-319 
+ 330-331). I chose these’ three’ different 





| Periods in order to test the well-known three 


h . ding the beginning of the Gupta 
avi, which hs beeen places]: by Genbeal Cathie 





ham in 167 A.D., by Sir E.C. Bayley in 190 


A.D.,and by Bérfint in 319 A.D. Dr. Schram, 
whose elaborate calculations have been printed 
at length in my German paperon this. inserip- 
tion, answered :—(1) That, among the years 


| mentioned, 497, 518, and 648 A.D. were interea- 


latory ;“"—(2) That according to the method of 
ealenlating intercalations which is used at 
present, the intercalatory months would be 
respectively Jyaishtha, Bhidrapada, and Kir- 
ttika;—(3) But that according to the rnle for 
mean intercalations Mirgasiraha would be in- 
tercalatory’’ in 49 A.D. This result, itecems 
to me, leaves no doubt possible with respect to 
the chronology of the Valabhi kings, whose 


dates, lying between Sar. 207 and Sas. 447, 


are thus shown to range from 525-6 to 765-6 
re D. This discovery destroys one of the most 
important arguments for placing the initial 
date of the Gupta era earlier than 318-19 A.D. 
as it is now evident that Siladitya VI, sur- 
named Dhribhata, cannot be the T’u-lo-ho-po- 
fu whom Hiuen Tsiang visited about the year 
634 A.D. Considering the important disco- 


-veries made of late, (1) by Mr. Bendall"* of the 
use of an era which began in 318-19, by 


Sivadéva L. of Napal; and (2) by Mr . Fleet of 
the Mandasér inscription, according to which 
Kumaragapta was lord of the whole earth in 
lavésas (t.¢. 








of the Vikrama era), I now feel compelled to 
withdraw my opposition ‘to the acceptance of 
used in ‘calculating the ‘dale of of ‘the Nepal inscription, 


Pausha will not be intercalar ry in Srlhoreke. Sarivat 
but that it a rh 
Sabi aahaeee if Ld pirat diferent elements of tha 


See also C Ss Be Inn Bas " 
xvil. pp. 185, U4, 1 able 
ae 
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Bérdint's statement that the Gupta era began | inscription is the Kumiragupta of the Gupta 
in Saka-Samvat 241. Strict proof that the | line, has still to be furnished, But the pro- 
Milava era really is the Vikrama-Samvat, | bability that these assumptions are correct, is 
and that the Kumiragupta of the Mandaser ' very strong. 


TExtT. 


First Plate, 





Line 1, read vif. In 2, read Gamera’, 1. 7, read | L. M1, read “He. Ts. 14, read. yn 
gouta. L 8, aegtacey L. 10, read “apf. | waiita. Lb. 23, read TEAST. 
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| AN ENGLISH-GIPSY INDEX. 

YMPILED BY MES. GRIERSON, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY G. A. GRIERSON, B.C.5. 
i (Continued from p. 311.) | 

pe-MAKER,—Choko- -mengro, (Eng.); albenén- , Saoor, (of a tree) —Vicha, (Tch., Psp. M., M. 8) 
goro, triakhéngoro, (Tch.); chobotari,(M.}) | SHooTma,—Pushkishu, pushkish, (M,) 
+4,-—Chokkor, chokkors, (Eng.) SnHor,—Buddigur, (Eng); duytni, vrastiri, (Teh. ) ; 
ma, to—Empushtiiva, impushtive rivo, (M.) | | dugyiina, (M.) 

, kuriye, (M. 7) | Suor-Kxnren, —Duyentskoro, (Teh,} 


5, read oC te oe L,, 34, rend “Sera + | 
3 Lats qa: TL. 39, read aRTEqaR; | 
4 1. 4a, read (faq?. L.43, Gea. L 47 





Ea a 


read rend “dt. L. 48, perhaps (Raledfqa® to be read. 
L. 62, read °Gtar’s eh® L. 65, read. qt2°. 





. <Buorrive-pat,—Duddikur divvus, (Eng) 


' Leb (Eng.); piki, viko, (Toh., Pap. 


| 


i 


mal pilin 
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‘Snone,—Mal, malo, miiln, miirdzhina, (M.) 
-Seont,—Khatne, (Aa. Th.) ; akurt, (a) 
| Suor,—Pudinibé, (Teh.) 


M.); pilu, (As. Teh.); pkhiké, pabik, 
pehiled, (M.); phiko, (M. 8) 
_Suounpen, of or belonging to, —Pikalé, (Teh) 
| Sxovt,—Guili, godt, (Eing.) 
Spout, to,—Bashiva, khuyisiva, khuydzkeriva, 
vikiziva, viktzdiva, (Teh. 
Suour, tu canse to,— Bashaviiva, (Teh.) 
‘Suove, to,—K4rnisariva, (M.) 
Suover,—Mashd, (Teh.); loplita, (M_.) 
Suow, to,—Sikkeriva, (Eng.) 
-Sxvr, to,—Bandiivoa, pandiva, (Tch.); poprifiva, 
poprizariva, (M.); bandava, (Psp. M.) 
Suvr, to canse to,—Banlid kerfva, (Tch.) 
Suy,—Envélinimi, (M.) 
Sick .—Naflo, (Eng.); merdé, nasapovem, naavali, 
nusfalé, (Tch.); nimisti, nomisfa, (As. 
Toh}; nasfilo, (M.); mizhekh, nosvalo, 
: (M. 8.) | 
Siex, to be,—Nuavilioviiva, (Teh.) ; nosfal’oviiva, 
(M) 
Stoxxess,—Naflipen, (Eng) ; nasaltipen, (Span. 


Srpe,—Pashavro, rik, ee: (Teh.}; (pl.) léture, 
parte, (M.); pasharre, rig, (M. 8) 

Sreve,—Patrakés,(Tch.); velvii, (As. Teh); rbaheto 

- (Tch., Pap. M.); Cf. Prour-novrer. 

S1rt, to,—Ushaniva, (Tch., M. 8) 

Sortup, to be,—Ushinghioriva, (Tch.) 

Sion, to,—Acharava, (Tech. Pap. M.); akhariva, 

) (M. 7) 

Stanr,—Dikibé, (Teh); fiiea, ( M.) 

816n,—Simadi, (Teh. ); e¢mnn, (AE. \; simadi (Mf. 8) 

Siren, to, (to write one’s name}—Iskélisard'oviva, 
M. 


eee (Eng.); kesh, (Teb.); ibishim, (As. 

rr, Teh.) ; quequesa, (Span. Gip.); tezh, t'esh, 
tezh, (M.); kesh, (M. 7); resh, (M. 8) 

Siteen-ervurr,—Phar, (M. 8) 

Sruxex,—Keshané, keshuland, (Tch.); tezholund, 

(ML) 

S1ie-wo1m,—Keshiéskoro kermo, (Tch.} 

Su.ven,—Rup,rupenoe, (Eng. }, rup, (dim) rapord, 
sag Ria cee, ch.); rup, (M., M.8, 


” Stivers, pf or paler to,—Rupovani, (Tch.); 








‘Sieep-sono,—Suttur-gillie, (Eag.) 
| Staeve,—Bai, (Tch., M. 7) 
Sup, to,—Shuvira, (M.) 

| Sirrrens,—Gh’ool, (Aa Teh.) ; 


SING, to,—Ghilinbava, Teh.) ; ghiliiva, ghilio- 
viva, (Pap. M.); delabiiya, (M.); bugavaya, 
(M.)—see Song. 

Stxcer,—{fem-) Ghiovendd, (Teh. ’ 

SrvxisTen,—Bango, (Eng. ) 

SINE Dow, to,—Kufundisard'oviva, (M.) | 

Sistern,—Pen, (Eng.); pen, ben, (dim.) penori, 
(‘Tch:}; béno, (As. ‘Teh.); pen (Pep. M.) 
phen, (dim.} phenoré, (M.); ohen, (M. 8), 

Sisten In DeEBavcHERY,—Bloen, blowing, (Eng.} 

SisTen-IN-LAW,—Sall, (Teh., Pap. M.}; kumniita, 
(M.) 

Str, to,—Beshiva, (Eng-, Toh., M., MI. 7) 

Str pown, to cause to,—Beshaviiva, (Tch.) 

Sitvariox,—stan, (M, 8) 

Srx,—Sho, (Eng.); sho, shov, (Tch., Pap. M.); 
shov, shot, (| M-); ahov, (M. §) 

Sixpexce,—Shehaury, shohaury, (Eng. ) 

Sixteen,—Desh ta sho, (Eng.}; desh-n-shor 
(Teh.); desh-i-shor, (Pap. M.) 

SixTH,—Shoato, (M.) 

Srxrv,—Exinda, (Tch.); shovardéri, | Pep. M.) 

Srat,—Baribé, (Tch.) 

Seers,—Koviri, (M.) 

Skewen, wooden—Eskunyo, (pl) 

(Eng: ) 

Sxewens,—Spikor, skunyes, skaniyor; (Eng. ) 

‘Skix,—Mutzi, (pl} mutzior, (Eng.);. perchds, 
(Tch.}; morchas, (Span. Gip.); mort’, 
murt'é, murt'i, murehi, (M.) 

SKULL-CAP,—Stadik, sadyk, (dim.) atadikor!, «ad. 
(Tel.) 

Skou-caps, he who makes or sells, —Stadikéngoro, 
(Teb.) 

Sxev,—Sukir devel, (Tch.) 


eskunyes, 


| SLaty,—Moreno, (Eng. ) 


Siave,—Kiolds, (Tch.); hargit, hangito, hargitd, 
robo, rdba, ( 30.) 

Suay, to,—Hetaviva, moriva, morfiva, (Eng.); 
shiniva, (MM) 

Sieep,—Sutta, euttur, sutu, lutherum, (Eng); / 
lindr, (Tch:); nendir, (As. Teh); Hndri, } 
{ndri, (M.); lindr, (M. 8, Pap. M.) 

Sizer, to,—Soviva, (Eng.); soviva, sottioviva/ 
(Tch.); sobelar (Span. Gip.); sovella, * 
sleeps, (Hun. Gip.); sore, (Daniel 
soviiva, (M_); soviiva, (M. 8, Pap. M. 

SLEEP, to cause to,—Sovarira, sovlii ker’ 


soviariva, (Tch.) 
Strep, lulling to,—Lindralé, (M.) 
Suep, to lull to,—Souldriva, (M.) / 
SieePina,—Sotto, suttd, (Teh.) f 
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craft ee guild, (" 3 
Srovan, (pond), — "Yazorn, (M.) Pte 
Stowcy,—Liké, Pro léko, loki, lokés, (MM); my Sorrness,—! ovlipé, (Teh.) 

(Psp. Mf.) | Sorr,—K. 





| Mt uum, (Eng.) 
Swaist,—Beti, tawno, tawnie, tikno, 


Psp. = khurdo, (M. 7) 
ox,—Bugnes, bugnior, bigones, (Eng.): 
obel, jel, (Tch.}, khurak, (As. Tch.); 
cheol, (M. 7) 

Smau-pox, marked by, —Chelala, (Teh, ) 

SMALL PIECE, o little,—Bitti, (Eng) 

Sanan, to,— Makiiva, (M-); makhdva, (M. §) 

SMe Lt, &,—Mirdsu, | M.) ’ 

SmEtt, eweet,—Sung, (Tch.) 

Smut, aweet, of or belonging to,—Sungals, (Teh.) 





Sanit AN opovr, to,—Sungava, shungiva, (Tch.); | 


kandiiva, (M.) 
Suira,—Petul-engro, (Eng-); koval’t, kovil’, 
kovill, (f.) 
Swoxe,—Tav, (Eng.); jail, (Aa. Toh.) : tha, (Mf i) 
thuy, (M. 8) 
Smoxy,—Tuvalo, turvalo,(Eng-) 
Swath,—Baul, bowle, (Eng.); limalé, (Teh. ) 
Sxaxu,—Sap, sarp, (plu.) sappora, (Eng.); chap- | 
leska, (Span. Gip,); sapp, (Teh.); sap- 
uzhoa, uzh, (M.); sap, (M. 8) 
Sra — Saree (a 2 
Sumas i chindkre: (Teh, \; chikbiva, (Psp. M.' 
SwEuzino,—Chik, (Teh.}; chik, (M. 7) 
Swort, to,—khoroizariva, (M.) 
Sxow,—lIv, (Eng) ; yiv, (Hun. Sip) e gives (Span. 
Gip.); vif, viv, (Tch.); hiv, (Ax. Toh.); 
iv, biv, (Pap. M); yiv, (Mt. \; iv, (M. 7) 
Sxownant, “I[v-engri, ivi-mengri, (Eng-) 
Ssuvr,—Nowsipen, ( Eng.) 














| So,—Asha, ashaw, ajaw, jaw, (Eng,); kadé, (M.) 


So tT t3,—Si kovar ajaw, (Eng.) 


| $0 wcen,—azom, abor, (Teh., M. 7) 
| Soar, —Sapnis, (Eng-); sapuni, sapdi, toviards, 


(Teh.); sapuyésa, (M.); sapuni, (M. 8) 
Soarry,—Sappéakoro, (Teh. ) 


eee ESS OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIP. 
Eadie dor Deutachen Morgenlindischen 
, VoL XL. Part 1.; Leipzig, 1686.— 
shee ia in great part devoted to articles 
i with the Aryan side of Oriental studies, 
‘Yeh the Editor apologises, promising a 
a counterbalance in the next number. 

a first paper Dr. Hultzsch describes part 
Salts of a tour in India undertaken by 
‘e winter of 1854-85, and the spring of 
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(Eng); | Se 
chinoro, (Span. Gip.); khurdé, (Teh., | 


hoaabmcmeyonclincs Mn jo oh) 


| Sounp,—Shell 
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presage 





shad, shin, (M-) | my 

| Son-1n-LAw,—Jamautrd, (Tch. Pep. Pe M. ia oan A) 
jurdiv, jafterd, jaftiri (As. Tch.) aw | 

| Soxo,—Gillie, (Eng.); “ghili, naghard, (Te); 
_ghill, (Psp. M.); gili, (M. 7) t 


- Soox,—Sig, (Eng:); singd, (Span. Gip.) 
| Sonnow,—Skarbe, (M. . 
Soun,—Ghi, iAs. Teh. i oghi, (Teh); di, di, (AL. 
»(Tch.): godli, (M. 7) 
SOUND, to,—Baahiva, (M. ) 
PEE aay ere (Eng.); suai, jumi, (Teh.); xumi 
(. 
Sovr,—Shutl, (eh); batde, khati, (As. Teb.); 
aliuklé, ( M.) 
| Sovenutoy, (coin)—Balanser, (Eng) 
Sow,—Balli, (Tch., M.) 
Sow, to,—Semenifiva, semenisariva, (M.) 
Sows, to be,—Semenisard’oviiva, (M.) 
SPan,—Pilmia, péilms, (M.) 
Sprax, long, a,—Shtyopiko, (M.) 
«SPADE —Pinréngoro, ehanghengoro, (Teh.) 
| Sparn,—Skéntd, (M.) 
Spannow,—Cheriklf, iM.) 


| Speak, to.—Pukkeriva, peniva, rokriiva, (Eng) 


(Psp. M.); vakeriiva, (M_ 8) 





the lutter year. ‘His jot 







Tt is little more than 
nal Hat, ihe Doctor stating that itt he rT 
further description hag failed him. Tt 
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the names of about 115 Jaina works which appear | follow :—The first ia supplementary to his treatiae 


to be of special value. Dr. Hultzsch next dis- | 


cusses a number of inscriptions collected by him 
on his journey. ‘The first two are taken from the 
Temple of Vaillabhattasvamin in the fort of 
Gwiliyar. The second of these two had been pre- 
viously attacked by ibd Rajéndra Lila Mitra(J. B. 
4.3. XX XT. 407). Dr. Hultzsch gives a transerip- 
tion and translation of both, He also transcribes 
and translates an inscription found on a large 
black stone at Dbolpur, which deals with o king 
Chanda or Chanil: a, the son of Mahisha- 
rima, the son of feuks. ‘The next inseription 
transcribed and translated is on five copper-plates 
received from Téspur in Assam, and deals with a 
king Vallabhaddva, the son of Nihsankasiiha— 
After this he transcribes and translates, so far ns 
is possible, a fragmentary stone inseriptiom of 
the Chandella Dynasty in the Allihibdd Museum. 
He connects it with the two following observations 
in former worka:—(a) “One of the Mahébd ins- 
criptiona gives the genealogy from Dhanga to — 
Kirtivarman, but its date is loat” (dich, Surv. 
Ind. 1. 447);—() “An inseription, now apparently 
lost, which General Cunninghum found at Mahobi, 
gave the Chandél Genealogy from” Dlinaga.to 
Kirtivarman.” (V.A. Smith, J. B. A. 8, G. 10). 
If this identification is correct, it is an important 
find. Atany rate, the inscription is of great in- 
terest, for, though very fragmentary, it tallies 

with the above descriptions of the contents of | 
the missing stone. This is followed by a more 
perfect stone inseription found in the same place, 
also dealing with the Chandél Dynasty, and giving 
the genealogy of Paramirdin (ie. the Hindi 
Par'mél) and of bis ministers and other courtiers, 
Lastly, he transcribes two fragmentary inacrip- 
tions in Baniras College. The second belongs to 





the time of Mubammad Shih, and mentions certain | 


merchants of the Agrétakanivisin (Agar'wili) 
Caste. Dr. Hultzsch concludes a very interest- 
ing and important paper with a minute atudy of 
the Bharhdt Inscriptions, which ia well deserving 
of attention. 

_ The second paper (with plate) by Dr. J. G. 
Stickel deals with Omayyad coins of the ancient 
Philistine town Askalon. It is a continuation of a 
former paper by the same author which appeared 
in pp. 408. of the preceding volume of the 
Zeitschrift. In a coneluding note Dr. Sticker 
draws attention to the forthcoming Fuali Arabici, 
or the History of the Mulammadan Empire as 
established by coins, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 

A short paper by Prof. J. Gildmeister drawa 
attention to alleged plagiariesa by Moses of Khoren 


from Pseudo- Kallisthones. 


" 


Two interesting papers by Prof, Hermann Jacobi 








on the origin of the Svétimbara and Digambara 
Sects of the Jainas. The author's conclusion is 
that the origin of the Bidiya or Botika sect is much 
later than that of the Digambaras, and that the 
separation of the latter from the Svétimbaras 
was not a sudden schism, but a gradual divergence 
commencing in the time of Bhadrabihu, and con- 
tinned through the next generation. The Professor 
incidentally refera to the commentaries of Haribha- 
dru to the Avasyaka-Sitra, and of Dévéndra to 
the Utterddhyayana-Sifra. The former died, 
according to tradition, in the year 52 A.D. but 
Prof. Jacobi prefers to fix him in the 9th century, 


and to consider that the legends narrated by him 


and Dévéndra are derived from a common source. 
He also incidentally refers to the connexion be- 
tween the name Sabasramalla, and the Persian 
tithe Haxirmard.—The second paper is a collec- 
tion of three short notes, entitled Miacellen. The 
firat draws attention to the fact that the 7th 
Uchchhvdsa of the Daégkumdracharita is wirdeh- 


thyavarna, that is to say, that the labial letters 


wdédanp pAbbhms donot ocourimit. Though 
this fact is apparently new to European scholars, 


| it is, ot lone on the Bengal side, well known to 





from the Tih cakes of Dandin, a work not 


now knows to be extant.—The third gives an 
example of the poetic artifice entitled Yamaka, 
or commencing each line with the last words of 
the preceding line, taken from the Sitrakrifanga., 
The nert article, which is by Prof. Eugen 
Wilhelm, deals with the conception of Royalty an: 
Priesthood in Ancient Inin.. The writer con 
mences with noticing the sharp distinction whi 
must be drawn in this matter between the Inin 
the Arestd and the India of the Vedic hymna, 
the lutter each god is alternately pre-eminent, tl 
is no distinct system of priority, while = 
former we find the greatest regularity and o 
There never is the slightest doubt but that PY 


Mazda is the highest god, who stands far’ 


other gods, who are his obedient creations 
is well illustrated by the political statue 
two countries, for, while [rin was a hom: 
single state under one king, the Indianewe) 
of petty independent tribes. Professor 
then discusses the cuneiform imsecriptio 
Akhaimenides, and comes to the concly 
under them the king waa King Suprj 
Grace of God, He derived his auth: 
from Ahura Mazda, between whom an 
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between him and his god seems to have been a 
directly personal one. At this period, the pro- 
fessor concludes) there was no Anré Mainyush 
known, no opposing Demon to the sovereign will 
of the Supreme God. At the time of the Avestd 
however there must have been a narrower notion 
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mun in the state, but the second. Over him stood 
the High Priere, The bean ideal of the Avestd is 


”» 2 & 





hia repeueci latina: forme the head. The most 
perfect state, according to this idea, is one like 
‘ Ragha, in which Zarathustra or his representative 


Ruler or king who is the first, but the High 
Priest. Space fails us to give full details of the 
manner in which this most interesting subject is 
worked out; suffice it to sny that Prof. Wilhelm 
.: concludes(1), that the conception of Anré Mainyush 
ia not an original Aryan one, but arose on Iranian 





— earth, and (2), that it does not appear that Ahura 
, Mazda and Atré Mainyush were opposing forces, 
. —the true rivals being Spefit) Mainyush and Auré 
. Mainynush, 
Under the title of Vediea Dr. Pischel fives three 
| ‘notes on Vedic subjects. The first has S 


tg Rig. Veda 8, 47,15, which the author {ranslates 
“TP .a-jerson (in a dream) prepare aticcklace or a 
wreath, »weattribute the bad dreain to Trita Aptya.” 
He then explains how the preparation of a wreath 
can be considered unlucky, owing to the enstom 
of crowning sacrificial animals and persons con- 
demned to death. He next discusses the difference 
between sraj and mld, the latter not occurring 
in Ee oldest forms of the language, He finally 
eusses the effect of dreaming of the various: 
‘lour eonnecting the ill-luck associated with 
d, not with blood (which is a sign of luck), but 
u se terrible god Rudra, the Red God.—The 
note deals with Rig-Véda 7,5, 9, 19, for 
‘ick 1 the Professor proposes a new reading and 
meee —The last note is concerned with the 
wt Sy sq which occurs five times in the 
‘The Professor suggests that say may be 
nd may méan ‘by,’ ‘among," or ‘to the 
4.’ He justifies his suggestion at somelength, 
next article, by Prof. G. Bihler, is an 
and translation of the second half of the 
l the whole of the l4th Edict of the Agika 
ons. This important paper deserves close 
all interested in the subject, and a brief 
fits contenta would be impossible, 

of, Budmbvat in quite distinct from that 


val written some ais centuries later 
ipa in the Padmivat, however, some 












































stood no third person or priest. Whe relation | 


of the king's office. The king was not the first 


dierarchy in which Zarathustra (Zoroaster) or 








he picked np during his recent journey in 
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tribution on the poct 

by Jayadiva in dha: inteoduotion' $6 Ake Gila. 
givinda as prolix (edehah pallarayati), T 
Professor gives references to other verses of this 
poct, and suggests his date as the first half of the 
eleventh century, founding his theory on an 
inscription published in J. B.A, 8. XXXIV. p 
142, It may be mentioned, however, that there 
‘a Maithili tradition that Umipati was a con- 
temporary of Vidyipati-Thakkura, who flourished 
Mo) A. D, There was certainly a Maithil poot 
of the first rank of that name, and some 





some poems 
| by him in Muithill were published in J, #, A. 8. 
is High Priest and High Ruler in one; butif these — | 
two dignities are separated it is not the High | 


LUI. Special Number, p. 76. 


Then there follows a rejoinder by Prof. O. 


Bohtlingk, on Prof. Biihler'’s notes on | 
eriticiem on Fiahrer's edition hie ce thler'’s 
translation of the Fasie matdetra (Z. D.. 





| M, G. XEXIX, p. 704, The earencs of the com 





troversy appears to consist in the last 
of the present article, in which Professor Buht- 
et replying to Prof. Bihler’s argument that in 
deal g with such a text it is mecesaary to be very 
conservative, answers, " Yes, to be conservative ia 





every fine virtue, but it has its limite.” 


The number, which is very interesting to 
Indian scholars, concludes with a review by Prof. 
Nildeke of Robertson Smithi's Kinship and Mar- 


riage in Early Arabia, 


(2) Nachrichten ton der Kinighichen Gesell. 
achaft der Wissenschaften, No, 7; 28th April, 1886. 

‘his is an interesting paper by Dr. Hultzech, on 
irae, Tiipasavateardja, a MS. of which 
India 
(No. 96 in his list of MSS). The anthor was 
Mitrarija, alias Anaigabarshs, the son of Nardin. 
dravardhana. The date of the author is conjec- 
turally fixed ox before the second half of the ninth 
century, owing to his being quoted by Anandavur. 
dhana and his commentator Abhinavagupta; and 
again as being after the commencement of the 
seventh century, as many of his situations and 
even at times his language are borrowed from 
the Ratndvali of Bina, The drama deals with 
the second half of the story of Udayana, 
king of Kanéjimbi in Vatea, which we find 
m the second and third Jambakay of the 
Kathdeartleagara of Sémadéva (dated 1063-81 
A.D.). The first half is the story of Viag 
datté, the second of Padmévatt. 1 On p. 226 Sie 
the reprint) Dr. Hultzsch gives a most Sheed ing 
account of former Buddhistic versions of the 
etary, and = ‘that in many patkionlave te 


of the p seem to have beon borre 
| Wed from the 
oly of: egy the asceticism of the king ite 
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Bade a ata for his rete ‘The paper con- 
shud with a number vahssneedas from the work, 


the verses. ocourring: in i Hons a thed ochir 
_ in Bahtlingk’s Iudische Spriiche, nor in Aufrecht's 
tadex to the Sagi snap 


(3). L'Epigraphie a [ ire Lingwistique de 
LInde; Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Académie des Inscriplions et Belles-Lettres ; Paris, 


1ssti.—In this paper M. Senart considera the | 


ruistie History of India almost exclusively 

from the point of view of epigraphy. He admits 

that there are other valuable sources of informa- 

tion, but his aim, on the present occasion, hia 

been to draw attention to a line of demonstration 
in hia opinion too much neglected. 

At the end of a most interesting essay M. 

Senart comes to the following conclusions :— 


(a) Regarding the Védie and religious languages 


the inseriptions of Piyadasi bear witness indirectly 
that, at about the commencement of the urd 
century before Christ, it was the object of 
certain amount: of culture.—(b) Ae regards clas- 
sical Sanskrit, its ‘preparation and elaboration in 
| th e-abasts based. mainly ou tha J i3ie langu 
and stimulated by the first applications oft writing 


. 









to the vulgar dialects, should be placed between | 


the 3rd contury B. 0., and the Ist century A. D, 
Ita literary or official use extended at the end of 
the first century or commencement of the second ; 

and it is hence, a priori, certain that no work of 


the classic literature can be anterior to this date. — 


—{e) As regards the mixed Sanskrit, called the 
dinleot of the gdthds, it is only a method of writing 
Prikrit, aiming at, as far as possible, the ortho- 
graphy and the etymologicaPforms of the religions 
age. Ite use, born spontaneously and deve- 
loped gradually, stimulated the codification of 
a language inspired by the same idea, but more 
refined and more consistent, the non-religious 
it,—while to us it is an spproximate 


measure Of the latter's progress. Its nse extended | 


hefore that of literary Sanskrit, and becoming 
more general under the away of one of the great 
Buddhist sovereigns, Kanishka, insured its sur: 
vival ha pice dinlect in certain echools of 
Buddhism.{d) As regards the Prikrita, the 
Se Alar eeu of Sanskrit determines their 
grammatic form, which was fixed in the ded or 
: (nS Eee 








4 (‘These remarks are re dicey alee ase pee Prego 
cee ta “The History and Date of sauce’ Tinieatala’ 


ee | gggaersard at p. 240%. above. They were written 


woe away from home, and so without wcovss 


to his booka—J. F « F.) 
~ § Raver i ne al elgura, is an enlieer ot of 
Fy amie, clay po othor river; s00 Socier 






Hiillam’s Sauskat Dictionary, «6. Also we have | J 






my | 





None of the A Gnaehe which bak 
Prltrt grammatiol tale, and none of the works 
couched in any of these dialects (including Pali) . 
con be considered as existing, in their present 
form, at an earlier period than that date. 

Such are the views, almost startling in their 
novelty, advanced and argued with considerable 
force. by one of the foremost of European scholars 
in this branch of philology. They deserve at least — 

a reapectful attention from thosé who adhere to 
older and more acoepted theories. 

(4). Reons Critique d'Histoire ef de Literature ; 
Paris, 24th May 1886.—This ntimber contains 
nothing of interest to Indian scholars, except 
short notice of that most useful work the Deutach er 
Litteratar-Kalender for the year 1546, ond a re- 
ference to a paper read by M. Léon Henzey, at 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, 
entitled ‘Le Roi Downghi @ Tello.” *Le Rot 
Dounghi* was hitherto considered king of * Ur of 
the Chaldees," waa suzerain of Goudea, patdsi of 
Sipirla (Tello), M. Henzey considers thut thia 
generally received opinion ia more than doubtful. 

G. A. GaIEESON. 
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+ A NOTE ON 
THE HISTORY AND DATE OF MIHTRAKULA. 


have not my books about me bere," and 


therMgre cannot answer your letter, god _ (he —-——~——- 


remarks tyquresmy, aa] could wish. But, as | 
I brought the Chinese copy of the Si-yn-ki with 
me, I can add a few ities on your oriticiamr. 

(1) The date 472 A.D. for “the history of the 
Patriarchs "—B. Nanjio’s No. 1340—is fixed by , 
the Colophon, stating that the translator, or | 
compiler, lived at this time in China. | 

(9) T have a suspicion (see farther on) that) 
Tatao, the equivalent for Mo-hi-lo-kin-fo, is a Mon } 


| golian name, meaning the “great horde,” and — 


not a personal title, but a tribal one. There me 

be « Mongolian (or Turkish) compyund Mihrq 

which would be the personal name of the rales 
(3) ‘There can be no doubt that the orig’ 


| Chinese text gives “ several centuries” before 


period of Hiuen Taiang (sio-pih-nien-tetn), 
(4) With respect to “the isles of. the | 
thia is the exact translation of the original. | 
Chinese fai, ‘sea,’ may, however, be ej? 
aigera, which is, T think, applied to the ¢ 
by Indian writers? 
Gai fyiadgurs, foe * the mouth of the Gang 
it enters the oon; it-still existe a8 the wy 
Hirtha on the Ganges. in Lower Bengal; vis 


(* Sanger}, an island at the mouth of) 
branch of the river. “The text perhaps 


ils etre, took cfogs 6 the jSantarbin 
ea egtable pes | for a king of Magadh/ 
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65) Stan. Julien always translates the word | 


sien, ‘previous’ or ‘former,” by * first,"—which is 
- wo mistake, Sakriditya could not have lived 
shortly after the niredua; because the theory of 
the “One Vehicle” is the last and latest form 
of the Buddhist development, and mts! come 
. after the “ Great Vehicle.” 

(6) With respect to Buddhagupta, and Budha.- 
gupta, | was misled . . I quite accept 
your correction. 

And now, having alluded to your “ robrics,” let 
me aid that Tecan only account for the introduc. 
tion of Simha'a death (for-an account of his 
death, or martyrdom, by Mi-lo.kiw is found not 
only in the notes on Wong-puh, but also in the 
Fan Ja-tsoug-yin-dn-chuen ; B. Nanjio’s No, 1310 
[ Kiuen, vi. p. 11 b.]) into a book dating 472 A.D., 
by the supposition that it waa an addendum, after 
the former part was written, with a view to com- 
plete the succession down to Bédhidharma, who 
certainly left India for China 526 A.D. It ia 
ertainly singular that, according to a well- 
authenticated tradition (vide Edkina, Chinese 
Ruddhiem, Trabner’s Oriental Series, pp: 84, 85), 
the Buddhist succession ended with Sinha; (and 
therefore that Basiasita, Putnomita, and Prajiia- 

tara, are fictitions names). If so then your date 


for Sithha and Mihira la, viz. cire. pee 
4 nil 
ry 2 Seed ey 3 od ett 


Thwstrm Mi-lo-kiu, is not neck#8ay a corrup- 
tion of Mihirakula,—but a phonetic ‘equivalent 
for Miéehchha; hence it is likely that this king 
Mirhqul (or whatever his real name waa) belonged 
to the Mléchcha invaders, 

That these were Mongols or 
very like 
ruelty, and then, second, from the narrative of 





~The 

























d set up another king of cruel disposition 
wotly aa you quote from the Réjataraviging), 
. third, from the fact of Cosmas calling this 
i  Gollas (a Greek form of Gula),—(ride my 
wluction to Records of the Western World, 
i.) 
al hands your date seems to be confirme: 





poe exieataa Cees over -Gandhara 
g to Sung-Yun, and Hinen Tsiang's 





Intricate 


these esi 





es appears 
ely, first, from the fact of their elceaaive 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF M1 tk i 

I have'ai time oo elas full ah REE 
archeological discussions. But I venture 
to offer some brief criticisms on Mr. Fleet's 
valnable paper, “On the History and Data of 
Mibirakala,”: in order ‘to. show’ thah Gace, 
something to be said in favour of views other 
than those adopted by him. 

The discovery that Mihirakula was the son of 
# Toramina, and the conqueror of Puiupati, as 
soioaltstty is as eo ae ae sliditya, will 
doubtedly in time settle his date. Bat Tam 
yet fully convinced that the problem is 
salve: 

sae comin ha Pl i 
with te nae eaenty to harmonize hist 

with the history of Kaémir; and that 





remains to be demonstrated. Dr. Honrle's notes 





on the Kagmir coins, seem to me IPE 
to Mr. lain new Joris the a 
--“fan see no warrant ie cieooaccues: that 
either Hinen Tsiang or his translatora mie! have 
made a mistake in asserting that Mibirakula, the 
conqueror of Biliditya, flourished “some centu- 
ries” before Hinen Tsiang’s pilyrimage (A.D. 
629-45). Tt seems to me very rash to tamper 
with the text, and boldly aay that we ought to 
read “ more than a century before.” 
The statement om p. 252 above, that Gen. 
Cunning \ aidopts the date of 500 A.D. for 
AilAditya’a temple at Nalanda, 
and of the bsdhi-tree temple at Bodh- Gayl, is 
erroneous. The General did at one time adopt 
that date, being misled by a forged inscription ; 
bat he soon recanted his error. His final view as 











to the date of Bilidityn, the builder of the great 


temple at Nalanda, will be found in Archeol. Surp. 
Ind. Vol. TIL p. 95. Gen. Cunningham there 
accepts “the pilgrim’s statement, that t the Nilanda 
monastery was built: seven bund: ed year 
his time, as a plain fact, which he age haea 
obtained from the annals of the ‘monastery itself, 
Biliditya must, therefore, be Placed towards the 
eudof the first century before . Christ, or early in 
the first century after Christ.” 


In the footnote, 
the latter alteration is indicated as the more 
probable.” 













would add that it does oe 
the date of Miia, 208 alae Ayes tends ae 
ete te ian tht it was bis antagonise who baits tne 

le in question at Nélanda —J.F FP.) | 





CT 











to reject Hiuen Tsiang's evidence. The Baliditya 
who built the Nalanda temple, was distinct from, 
and much earlier than, the Baliditya who defeated 


Gen. Cunningham's published notice of the 
history of Mibirakula (Archaol. Sure. Ind. Vol I. 
p. 197) is very slight, But, just at the time when 
Mr. Fleet's article appeared, I waa fortunate 
enough to receive a letter, dated 13th ult., from 
the veteran archwologist, which briefly discusses 
the question of Mibirakula’s date in connection 
with the problem of the Gupta era. and contains 
observations of interest. Gen. Cunningham, at 
‘the time of writing his letter, adhered to the 
belicf that the era used by the Guptas began 
about 166 A.D. | . 

As to the Gupta era he writes—“ My opinion 
regarding the passage in Al Birdni is, that his 
statement ia quite correct, and does not involve a 
contradiction. The Guptas never term their 
'Sarhvat by theirname, but simply ‘Sarhvat.’ The 
Gupta Kdl was an era established, as Al Birdini 
says, when their power ceased. The two eras are 
therefore quite distinct _. The inserip- 
tion of Mahindman of Lankidvipa is in undoubted 


ogee et, Se 


Gupta characters, and is dated in Sarhvat 279. I 


‘nfer that the Sathvat must be that used by the 
Guptns themselves, as the characters are Gupta 


letters, Now Mahiiniman's date is known to lie 
between 
A.D. 434 and 459 
Deduct 279 27% 
Remainder A.D. 155 and 180 


“'The beginning of the Samvat used in his in- 
scription, therefore, lies between A.D. 155 ani 
180, Now what Sarhvat was thig FP... eae 


“Next Mibirakula of Kaémir, who waa con- | 


quered by Baldditya ...-. Balditya is al- 
most certainly the Naragupta-BAlAditys of the 
gold coins ;* and, if so, he must be later than 165 
and 174, the known Sathvat dates of Budhagupta. 
But Mihirakula certainly preceded the establish - 
ment of the Little Yuchi in Gandhira, as I have 
three coins of Kidira Kushdna Shahi, and some 
thirty or forty of Mibirakula. This Kidira I take 
to be Ki-to-loof the Chinese, Mihirekula there- 
fore reigned about A.D, 350-400, But Baliditya’s 
date, being later than 174 Samvat (used by 
Guptas), would, if referred to A.D. 918, be later 
than 318 + 174=402 AD., orsay 500, at which time 
Méghavihana, or his son, Toust have been reign. 
ing in Kadmir Accepting my date of A-D. 166, 
hy) SS eee es 
vot LIL Noe Ph shows that » wore 
different Balidityas, kings of KAM or Bonarea—J.F.F.] 
one (See ante, Vol. XIV. p.93, and note L—J.P.F.| 
1 But this is just one of the pointa which requires to 








symbol; not 279. 


contrary to the general Oriental cust. 


there were at lenat two | 


| before 





Baldditya will be later than 166+174=340 A.D. 


As I said at the beginning, I have not time 
briefly indicated. I have published them in a 
crude form in order to stimulate discussion. Mr. 
Fleet's arguments in favour of hia theory of the 
Gupta chronology are strong; butall the assump- 
tions which underlie them have not yet been made 
good; nor have the counter-arguments been 
demolished, not at least to my satiefaction. Gen. 
Cunningham's letter showa that I have good 
company in my scepticism; and, pending the 
result of fall discussion, I propose to keep my 
judgment in abeyance respecting the era of 
the Malavas, that used by the Guptas, and that 


| called by their name, aa well aa respecting the 


date of Mihirakula. 


3 WV. A. Sutra. 
Basti, 19th Septemder 1886. 


NOTE BY Mz. FLEET. 
As regards the Bith-Gayi inscription of 
Mahiniman, referred to above, I waa, of course 


aware of it when I wrote my paper; it is included 
in my Gupta volume, No. 71. As itis of interest, 
I will publish it in the next number, or shortly 
It is dated Sarhvat 269, aa I read the second 
It mentions two Buddhist ~ 
teachers of the name of Mahfindiman, natives of 
Ceylon, and records that the second of them 
built a mansion of Buddha at the Bodhimanda, i.«. 


| within the precineta of the “diamond-throne” at 


Bodh-Gayi, The value of it lies in the probability 

that the second Mahiniman mentioned in it, is | 

the Mahiniman who composed the more ancient 

part of the Pali Mah¢ravieo or history of Ceylon’ 
There ia no doubt that the date of the inscrip 

tion haa to be referred to the Gupta era, witht! 

result, aecording tomy view, of A.D. 388-89. 
On the other hand, from the Ceylonese reco} 

Mr. Turnour (see his Mahawanee, pp. u., liv., l) 

O54; and Jour, Beny. As, Soc. Vol. 

p. 922) arrived at A. D. 459 to 477 as the peri) 

the reign of Mahiniman'’s nephew Dhitu” 

and it was during hia reign that Mabéir” 


compiled the history. 


I cannot see why the Ceylonese should, / 
most convincing proof, be held to havg 








very accurate and reliable records. Tog 
paleographical, numismatic, architect” 
other theories, historical deductions fr 


be proved, and which, bec 
cannot be correct, unless ter the 
tjutaramgin’ eo much as to place Mi 









records must be adapted to definite dates; the 


r reverse course of this is quite irrational and mis- | I go.” 
taken, and has led to nearly all the doubts that -nott 


usisé regarding the saad fae! part 

Diiituséna’s ‘maternal uncle, then the real maka 
established by the record is, not that the Gupta 
era began A. D. 166, but cither that the details 
af the Ceylonese chronology are not as reliable 
as they have been supposed to be, or elae that a 
wrong starting-point has been selected in working 
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reetiiicatiom. 


24th Seplember 1885. J. F. Firer. 





CURIOSITIES OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 
Tas Panos or Panrina. 
The, adc rated yaad series 
7 nates ia mot very correet:— 





ata ara saa fe ar az | 
wat: Bb is 


































Awecrest Provenns and Maxis from Burmese Sources, 
or the Niti Literature of Burma, by James Guar, 
London : Trébner and Co, 


This is a rendering of the four popular witis 
of Burma, or nidhiv as the Burmese prefer to 
spell it. These are Likantli, Dhammanili, Rdja- 
fli and the Suffaradthananifi, i.e. in the Pili 
rina i the. words. The immense popularity of 

works, for they are strictly auch, 
Burma, 2 eagsocially of the firat mentioned, makes 
f some importance to have English transla- 
of them, and we therefore welcome this little 
| Mr. Gray's introduction, however, has not 


(4 literatore of India into Burma, nor of ite 
vent history there; and to may the truth 
‘le aa to thia is known at present, or is 
the known for a long while to coma, 

* glad to observe that the author has the 
Gof which he now gives only the trans. 
preparation. The texts that circulate 
in Burma, always or nearly always in 
4with a glossin the vernacular, ore 
1 bed opie & well-collated 


them out, and that they now require considerable | * 





raya of the moon; though athirat he does not 
| drink the drops of water in the lotus leaves for he 


to say as to the date of the importation of 


with reference to the Ljbantii 


| which hag bee, over! 


bak Asan abba a pad sioeTeei te ae’ ‘tha! 


thinks them stars; in the shade of the lotus- 


flowers dark with the swarms of bees he sees | 9 


ahameas bsg lpi el vena din 
imagines even:the day tobe night. 


GG. A. Grierson. 





BOOK NOTICE. | a 


Mr. Gray has been at some pains to collect all 
the parallel passages in the various witis, and also 
in his notes to give passages from the Indian 
classica which indicate the sources whence many 
of the witi aphorisms were drawn. The Burmese 
glosses of course show the manner in which the 





people of Borma have assimilated Indian ideas, 


while borrowing their religion, better than do the 
Pali texts; for, even if it be granted that these 
last are tanght along with the gloswes, it is from 
the glosses that the Burmese get their ideas of 
the meaning of the texts. Useful, therefore, no 
doubt, as it a to give o rendering of the Pa 
for the benefit of Enelish students, it would 
enable them to more clear! apprehend the 
workings of the Burmese mind if the text. were 
accompanied by a rendering of the explanation 
of it as understood by the Burmese, na well as by 

parallel pasenges culled from the earlier Indian 
Scecsk At any rate this might be attempted 
nection we would note that » Scenslmenenln 
mogt popular of the vernacular renderings of the 


Ithawtti was given by Captain Temple in the 














Journ. Beng, As, Soe,, Vol. XLVI. Part Ip. 23. Wa 
ooked by Mr, Gray. |S fae i 4 
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' A SELECTION OF KANARESE BALLADS. 
By J..F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., M-R-A.8., CLE. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 300.) 


No. 2.—Tue Ixcomse Tax. 
YHIS ballad refers, not to the present Income 
Tax, but to the original Duties on Profita 
arising from Property, Professions, Trades, 
and Offices, which were imposed, with effect 
from the 31st July 1860, by Act No, XXXII. 
of 1860, and were, I understand, actually 


levied for only two years, as stated in the 
song, though the Act was not repealed until | 


1868, by Act No. VIII. of that year. 
The song contains nothing disloyal, But it 


gives very plain expression throughout to the | 


unpopularity and suspicion with which the 
Income and License Taxes have always been 
regarded; especially among the cultivators, 
whom, aa paying Land Assessment, direct 
taxation of this kind is not intended to touch, 
save under exceptional circumstances, but 
upon whom such taxes always do fall more 
or less, despite all the efforts of the English 
District Officers to prevent such a result. 

As regards the leading points of the song, the 
Act in question provided for a Duty of three 
per cent. for general purposes, and of one 
per cent. for “ roads, canals, and other repro- 
ductive works." Hence the pretext, ‘‘of put- 


ting the roads and paths in good repair,” that | 
is put into the mouth of the assessing officer, | 


when he announces hia “scheme for extract- 
ing the money of the Rayats."" But there were 
the provisos, that no income under two hundred 


rupees per annum (nominally twenty pounds | 


sterling) should be taxed at all ; that no income 
derived from. purely dgvsculbccral occupations 
should be taxed, unless it amounted to at Jeast 
six hundred rupees ; and that, on incomes of less 
than five hondred rupees, two per cent. only 
should be levied, and not the one per cent, for 
public works at all. Hence, when the popular 
champion Hittili-Virabhadra appears on the 
scene, in answer to the inquiries made by the 
oficer with appellate powers, he promptly 
writes down five hundred fh as the limit 











hi, and * Hyot’ in 
I do not explain, on 


c hnical 
explaine the ballad Se lished. 
Se ade os ts Cadoeh of Mrs J) Be 
Middleton, Bo.C.5., pow at Dhiew hd, 





perly Be Raltyat, also written Raita and | 


tora sak ia beon alrendy | the 


of. the incomes of the people in his village, 
thus trimming matters so as to please both the 
assessing officer and the villagers. 

Two English officials are mentioned by 
name.—The first, Gddin-Sdleb, is the late Mr. 
Stewart St.John Gordon, Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, who*® held the post of First Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate in the Dharwad Dis- 
trict, and, in October 1860, was deputed to he 
the special Income Tax Officer for the District. 
He died in 1867 or 1868, when holding the post 
of Additional Member on the Council of the 
Governor-General, A new portion of the town 
of Hubballi® was named after him “the Gordon 
Péth ;'" and the Dispensary, the bridge connect- 


ing Old and New Hubballi; and the Gurusid- 


dhapa Hond or reservoir, which furnishes the 
principal water-supply of the town, were built 
under his direction.—The seeond official, 
Yelapd{-Saheb, is Mr. John Elphinston, 
Bo.C.S., quite recently retired. He was in the 
Dhirwid District, as Second and First: Assist- 
ant Collector and subsequently Collector and 
Magistrate, from Angust 1861 to June 1865, 
and on other later occasions; and was extremely 
popular among the people of the District. 

In the accompanying plate I give the air of 
the chorus. The same air runa more or less 
through the whole song. It will be seen that 
the rhyming characteristic of this class of com- 
position is preserved much more regularly in 
this ballad, than in the one previously publish- 
ed: and that the execution is more artistic 
thronghont, as might be expected from the 
professor's son by whom it waa composed. 


TRANSLATION. 
Chorurs.—How shall I describe the distress of 


(our) lives? Tho oppression of the English 


has become very great! Poor people are weep- 
ing, 80 that the tears stream down (their) 
cheeks, and are in great anxiety ! 

First Verse.—Listen to the matter from the 
eee Oe ee ee 


? Tho * Hooblee and Hobli’ of maps, &c.; tha chinf 
town of the TAluk’ or Sub-Division of the same name in 
the Dikewdd District. ‘This is the town referred to in 

he ballad. 


' The Marfitht péth or péath, in Kanareso p/le and 
bnugaar. 


| pydiz, is ‘a mercantile division of a town; a 
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THE 


beginning! There came the noble gentleman, 
Mr. Gordon, who sat down and contrived a 
scheme,—a device for extracting money. Mr. 
Gordon put forward the pretence of say- 
ing—“ lam goingto put the roads and paths 
in good repair; what is your opinion about it? 
for the matter is your business,” 

All the members of the village-jury* con- 
sented ; they knew not that it would turn out 
thus; in the pride of (their) wealth, they 
opened (their) teeth (and laughed); (thinking 
that) it was no matter of urgency. (With a 


change of metre),"—Listen ! Then they imposed _ 


(on us this) grievous tax; it became difficult 


for poor people to fill (their) bellies; they had | 


to sell (their) spinning-wheelsa. The Govern- 
ment waa greedy after money; there were 
searching inquiries day after day; straightway 
they put up to auction (even) the cow-dung 
(thit is used for fuel),’ and sold the firewood by 
weight." If the Pendiris’ and Laminpis*’ wish 
(now) to support their children (as they used to) 
by selling wood, (‘hey cannot); they have fallen 
into a state of beggary; thus did the matter 
turn out. 

Second Verse.—A clever scheme occurred to 


the Government ; with all haste they imposed 


the Income Tax,'* a contrivance for extracting 
the money of the Riyats; thusdid they act. The 
Government behaved with severity and strict- 
- ness, (iting an. order)—" Issue (comptulsory) 
notices,“ and fix the period (for payment); 
treat them with sternness, without any fear (of 
he consequences), if they fail to pay.” 
| Then the Collector’* came, and pot up at 
» (travellere’) bungalow; and all the people 







Ant and besieged him, as if (the god) Siva 
had come down (upon the earth). 


e order was given)—*“ If they exceed the 


period (for payment), pile on the interest, and 


ii po charu, if. “tho fivo py z i.e, the niembers of 
the Payieh it or Puaieh4yat, the village-jury, which 
traditionally consists of exactly five members. | 

"chile, Murfthi, is equivalent to the Kanorese dAdi 
* haste, spoed ; method, manner (of romling, reciting, and 
singing). It marks a change in the metre or rhythm. 

The most regular and urgent necessary of Hindu 


life, rich or poor, and usually collected, gratis, along the | 


highways. ; 

® Tho restriction of forest-righta, ea 
collection of firowool, has alwnoya 
grievance among tho lower classe, 

* The Pendiria or Pendhiria ary a low-caste tribe, 
whose cceupation is chiefly to collect wood and grasa for 
eale, and pre manure. They have always had 
strong meraading tendencies, and have figured constantly 
in Marr thé pie The weual English representation 
of the name ia * Pindary." ; 


clally of the free 
720 & tmoattor of 
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fake (ihe) Ustinss for sale by auction” teat 
many people paid (the tax), with lamentations, 


full of fear in (their) minds. (With » change. 


of metre),—All the chief men of the different 


presented a petition,—“O Sir, sit down and 
make inquiries; we have not the means with 
which to pay the tax.” 

The gentleman did not accept it favourably ; 


(saying) —* This matter rests mot with me,” 


(Their) hands and feet became weak, by going 
constantly (fo Adm); they all sat by, refusing 
(their) hardly-earned and pitiful food and 
water, . 

The rich men (said)—"“ Laying aside (our) 
ornaments and other things, and putting on 
tattered waisteloths and jackets, let us go to 
the bungalow just like poor people, without any 
feeling of shame. ; 

Third Verse-—The rich men braced up 
(ther) courage, saying—“ The tax will leave 
ne; O my brother !, going constantly to the 
bungalow, great were the intriguing efforts that 
they made. The rich men, O brother!, sat 
all together (on the grownd), just like labourers 


deep sighs, turning (their) faces downwards, 


(But the officials) levied the tax on the whole 
village; they came and sat down in the Kamari 
Bazaar; by force they compelled (the people) 
to produce (their) goods, and took them under 
attachment. 

The weavers and sellers of silk spoke to the 
Subhédir, saying—“ You are like the father 
that begat us ; with « little tenderness in (your) 
reing, take pity and let (we) go, Thon, O lord ! 
art (owr) mother and father: do thon remit 


the taxon us :. +0" has been cut’ and brought, 


weeping every day." (With change of 
metre), —The wooden planks, the web-beams of 





© The Lamiipis, Lambisis, or Lambiitis (glen eal 
Labinds in northern Indian), aro a low-casta ‘ike eee 
gipsy-like in of dbesroany and habits, The are the 
principal inland-carriers of country. Thair ahi 
articles of traffic ure bamboos and oihor wood 
ani salt, which thay trineport with large 
“asp MaateetsyerP hi 2. ol th 

 korepete, combining the Sanskrit kara, 
toll, tax, impost," with the Prikrit’ palit. gue tax 
forced contribution,” is the enstomary word, all over the 
Kanaress country, for the Income 'I'nz, Livense Tax, or 
in fact any impost of u direct kind, But it denbtes 
onesially Sh Sento — License Taxea, : 

ef ortrinal has lb ties, whieh ie 0 i t 
Pagel woes gtanng ih which 38.8 corruption of the 
tt, the Colleetor and Magistente of { District = 

a Collector of Income Tax. mores = 
M chtlenu chip is nointalligible, 


grain 
droves of 


‘tribute, 
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by anction, putting (reseree) prices on them. 
(With a change of metre),—The Government 
became very bad, OQ my brother! poor people 
had their eyes full of tears, saying,—*“ What a 
time of trouble thou hast brought, 0 livara 


(our god); no man has any care of us, Say | 


now, i it s lot of weeping women that are 


sitting here ?; whatever we may do, the tax 


will not cease." Then (by paying the faz) 
they redeemed the dishes for eating from; say 
now, did not they display fortitude Ff. 

- Fourth Verse.—Rayappa of Harpanhalli wrote 
out a statement,—"' Sir, they have (each) as 
good an income as may be wished for;” he 


brought trouble on the poor; no justice | 


remained. 

Very brave were the Musalmins of the Ka- 
maari Bazaar ;—“ Bo off,” said they, “ we will 
not pay the tax; take it, if you like, (ay force) 
and fine (us); this is (our) order to'you.” 

‘The Sabhédir fired up in wrath ; house after 
house, he searched them all; hear! how even 
small pieces of copper, and the brazier’s anvils, 
and the stone-splitters’ tools, were carried away 
(for sale). | 

(With change of metre)—All the Musal- 
mins sat down together, making a conspiracy, 
inside the mosque;—“‘ Where is the stick ? 
gearch and bring it here (that we may beat 
thosa who come to lacy the tax); will you now 
hesitate and back out of the business?” Thus 
they conspired,—* Undoubtedly we will beat 
anyone who comes (fo make ws pay the tax) ; 
perhaps they may put us in fetter ; but, if so, 
what more could they do?" (Hut others saw), 
—“ Yo madmen ! is not this a serious matter ? 
it is not right to display any insubordination 
towards the Government; keep to the habit of 
falling down at the feet of (them, your) parents ; 
there is (surely) some little regard (for you).” 

Fifth Verse.—There came the noble gentle- 
man, Mr. Elphinston; very full of affection for 
poor people was he; he sat himself down and 
made inquiries; listen how it befell ! 

All the Musalméns then assembled together, 
and, acting in unison, presented a petition ; 

: —_ - Ls 

s Mie, of eotrns, Homies 

we ea eetanah in Jupiter's eyelo of sixty-four years 











listen! they all came in company to the bunga- 
low. “It is proper that thon, O lord, shouldest 
listen to this (our) petition; ttis mght that 
thou shonldest remit the tax on ns." Standing 
there, he gazed upon the poor men, with com- 
well into the matter, and quickly caused a 
reply to be written, saying that they should 
present the petitions (of regular appeal) ; there 
was trouble in his reins, aa if o fire waa kindled 
there. He gazed upon the tattered garments 





worn by the women, and all their wealth ;'" 
| while they were weeping, (saying)—** (Our) 


hands can find no millet’* in (our) houses.” 

Then the noble gentleman made inquiries ; the 
principal rich men, O brother |, sat down ; and 
the poor people did obeisance (fo him). With 
great attention the gentleman listened, (say- 
iag}—*' Declare how much income they have." 
Hittili-Virabhadra wrote it down, putting the 
estimate at five hundred rupees; and laid it on 
the ears of the representatives of the village, 
not to abandon (their) duty (fo the villagers) 
by saying (that it was any Atgher). 

Siath Verse.—All the people in concert were 
making up (their) accounts, weighing the 
matter out one with the other; how shall I 
describe the sorrow of the people ?; so tha 
work went on. First the merchant Mikap. 


padetti, a very virtuous man, himself eat down — 


and made up the reckoning; thus the minds of 
all were satisfied. Listen now again! The 
poor people stood by in restless anxiety, and 
made supplication to the gentleman; and then 
the virtuous gentleman caused to be given 
back to them the tax that they had paid. 

The Musalmiins said—“ O Allah [it 1s a year 
since we have eaten wheat and rice; (the god) 
Siva (alone) knows our straits; what can we 
giver | 

It was in the Pramédita smivateara,’’ my 
brother !, that the Government imposed the 
tax ; poor people were full of anxiety to the very 
corea of (their} hearts, (erying)—"©O Lord | O 
holy one!" Up to (the end of) the Prajitpatti 
sonvatsera, the people were in straitened 
circumstances, and kept saying—“ Poverty has 
stricken the Government ;' let us go to some 
By the usual reckoning thoy answered to A.D. 1870-71 


if 


| and 1871-72; but there afte variations in different parte of 


the country. 
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other kingdom; heartily they cursed the | of (the god) Gurusiddhétsa, the poet Guruatd 
and the Subhédér. mantrid the teacher of singing, made and sang 
This song was composed in Hubballi, to the | the words; sit and listen, my brother! to 
sound of a drum decorated with an clephant- | the topic, the predicament that brought such 
goad and a nosegay of flowers; withthe fayour ' ridicule ! 
Text. 
Palla. 
Yona hélali janmada gifi} Tigraji upadar=idita bala | 
Badavara alatiro galagali} madatira chinti i) Palla it 
i Ine nud. 

Madalinds kélari majakiri | bandana Gidin-Siheba saradira | kuntn-konda 
tagada wonda hunniird | dudda yeld igati 1) GaAdin-Siheba hélatina tiri 1 basana 
midesténa ri-diri) idaka- niva yéna antéri| kelasa nimad=ati i) Paiichar-ellirn 
fdira kab@lA) mund=blig=Adit-annndu tilililla) dmddinn garvili teradira halla} 
ila kakaliti Chala) Aga hikidira kela kasta patti katina badavarda tombndu 
hotti} miri koltaro niiluva rétit)§ Duddin=iise hattita sarakiraka |  chaukiéi 
biledita dina-dinaka | fagani gutti midyara & kshannka 1 katagi mératéra miidi 
tika 1) Pyandireru Lamipero katagi | miri tamma makkalna miidstidra jokit fga 
bédudsa bandati bikki 1 kelasa hiig=ati ) 1 WH. 

ane nid. 

Sorakiraka dorita masalatti} karapatti hikyira turati-turati| rmitara dudda 
yeluva hikamatti | miédidira hiiga | Sarakirada ita balajéri; Idtisa kota wiyide 
midiri | kodalidra bejaka jiri{ madasari atjik-ilad-hinge |} Kalekatara-Siyeba banda 
fga | banda iledfina baigalediiga 1 janar-ella hégi muttidir=avaiga | Siva ilad- 
hitga t| Wayide miridar=hachchari baddi} mani mira tagolri Lliva midi; bala 
mandi kottiro gély-adi | hedari manadiga |} Chile 1} Daivadavar-elli kiidi samasté | 
arji kottiro midi masalatti | chankasi midari danéra kunti| patti kudo namage= 
ila tikatti |) Sihéba manasige taralilli | i miita namma-kade illi | widy-idi hidava 
kai-kali) kula nira bitta kuntar-alli ) ‘Saukfira vast-odavi tagad-itto | 
détara aigiya tottn | bangaleke hdguva nichiki bitin | badavari gati 4 2 4 

ane nudt. 

Siwnakira miadyira yadi-gatti| bittit-anta namaga karapatti| bala battar-anna 
katapati | bafigaleka wiody-idi 1} Kidi kuntar-anni siiwakira | kunt-fiiga kuntré 
kili talawiri | tamma-tammolaga hikatira usari{ telaka miri mAdi yy  Ur-ellé patti 
yetyiru | Kamari-pyityiga banda kuntirn | jérilinda badaka  taraéyarn | japti 
midi 1) Patigira helyira Subhediraga | ni nama hadada tandi hiiga | solpa karana 





harnka 


banda hotyiga 1 bido deya madi) Tomi khiwanda chhd maya-bip | hamfre 
patte kard tumi map| kat-layi choélenn chip | didi radi-radi ty Chila |) Halagi 


knunti resami-patti | binde-siamina jumiinn-tat | iilawa miadagyirn kimmata katti 
Chila}) Biles kettar-anni sarakiri| badavara tandira kanniri} henti vale tandi 
lévari | namag=yirad=illa fdiri ) Lai radyi koh tari sabi baitiy kA kare tar-bi 
chukta nai patti| chudai-liyA juminu-tatiy kari keh na chitiy 34 

4ne mudi. 


Harpanalli-Riyappa bara-kotfi}§ ivarigi hmtiijeaitiri yattishtg | badavara 


| pure : sotta 
taniano kashti ulilila daramd || Kamari-pyati Musalar-ole-gatti ;  kodudila hig 


Geni. Bis tek | “maieoot nbgyino yell hudiki | os 


tambara-chiira karavityi 
® This vorse is in Hindustinl, of oo -oorrupt. So, also, ares few py | Se, 
this, words phe Be the mouths of the Musalnsdas ii “Oy ard @ few passages further on, containing, like 











i ie 6 | al lil _ 
Decemarr, 1886] THE DATE OE eer UNE ReISATTY A: So 
eae Epauatin EAs del 1 OCEAN) Mudsalech, yells KanGra “ictQi) | imnsitt 


masalati midi} ki hai dhupd-kar Iskiw=are lakadi| 


sete hindaka  saridiri 
anamina médi\} Masalatt, hakidiira hiigat 


bééke hodunu bandavaiga) Mira 





bidi rm namaga} matteinn midyira idra myigall Bade katai nave re 
diwini| garakir-ke sit masti ni karni,; mi-bip-ka rakié piwi padnit  kayi- 
to mér atin 41 


Sne nude. 
Yelapit-Sihceba banda saradiri)} badavara myiila idda bala phériy iga kunta 


midyina vichyira| kélari hiiga Aga Musalar-elliru kidyaru | masalata midi 
arji kottira) baigaleka banda yellira kidyirn| kélari fgat| Tum  khiwanda 


arj yi sunni | haméri patti mip tam karni| xainta-konda nédidina badavarana | 
karuga hotyiga |) Sihéba nédidina sdsi | lagu midi arji kud-antina bard | 
avana hotyig=ita kasavisi | beiki bidd-diga | Hohgasar=utt-anté haraka-paraka iri | 
ninta-konda ndédidana aivari | gar-mé nai kar-ké jiri{ alatéra ivaga 1) Aga 
sardiraé  miidyina vichdri | kuntidar=-snpi dodda siwakiri | badavara miidyéira 
namaskira |) Séihéba kébda kivi-gotti | ivarigi hutaj-ati helri yeshta j Hitaji- 


Yirabadrapph bara-kotti'| aintri rupsida andij-itta | nivea 
paiichara kivi-myag=itti Wo 5 


Yellara kidi midatira Iekki| tamn-tamolaga hikatéra tiki} yesht-anta ” J 
janara «odukka} kelass nadad-atit) Pratam setji Makappa punivantiiy 4 
haki mididinn ti ‘kuntd) yellara manasa ta sanamanti} kilari  inné |) 
Badavara nintira mari-marigi | ninta bédi-kondaro dorigi| kott-anté patti kodisidina 
tirigi | Bliyeba punivind |) Musalara antira are Alli) warsita gidi akki undillé 
namma padipitla Sivana balli | kodunu niveéni }| Paramadhiita-niima-samvachhari | 
-kerapatti hikit-anni sarakari) badavara maragidfra maramara | swimi bhagavini (I 
‘Parajétpatyd-samvachhara = tanaka | janara fdaro bala halika | badatana bant=antira 
surakirakn | hégun=<antira matt-onda rajeka | bila saripédra patchara gunaka | éefti . 
Subhédira .kimdira-janaka |) { padi huttita Hubbalyiga t afikus-turiya dabbina 
myiga | wastida Hanamantriwana maga | Guraiiddésinn dayinn myaga | =F 
Guragidda dine-chituri ; midi hélidina akshari |} kunta keélar=enni** maja 
ida pajiti 1 6 


hdla-byadri kira-sutta | 






One nef. 


THE AGE AND WRITINGS OF NAGARJUNA-BODHISATTVA. 
BY THE REV. 8. BEAL. 





From an examination of Chinese documenta 
relatng to Nagdrjuna, it seems evident 
that he is not the same person as Nagaséna, 

Tt has been hitherto commonly held that these 


two names denote one person. But the Chinese | 
version of the Melinda-Prasna (Nanjio's’ Cata- | 


logue, No. 1558) describes Nigaséna as a 
native of North Indian, and simply terms him « 
Bhikshu; whilst the Life of Nagarjuna by 
Kumiarajiva (id. No. 1461) places him im Sonth 
India, and speaks of him as an eminent 
Bédhieativa. 


Again, the time when these two writers 


flourished is not the same, Nigasdna wns 


_ contemporary with Menander, who flourish- 


| ed about B.C. 140; whilst Nagirjona was 


certainly subsequent to the date of Kanishka, 
and, according to the latest conclusions, lived 
towards the end of the second century A.D. 

Again, the characters of the two seem to be 
wholly different. Nagaséna was a skilful 
disputant, but a loyal follower of the primitive 
doctrine of the great Teacher; but Nag ir- 
juna was the founder of a new school, an 
ambitions innovator, and an adopt in conjura- 
tion and magic. 

On all grounds, then, we must distingnish 
these two writers, and be content to let Naga- 
géna alone, judging him only by his one work, 
The Questionings of Melinda. 


1” This is the customary, though irregular, eaphonic conjunction of &flari (ké}irv) and annd, 


) Pali aceount. 





abou the Chinese versions of this book. Teall 
thi versions, but they are only abridgments 
of the original work, if that work is fairly 


represented by the Pali translation. The first — 


was made by an unknown hand daring the 
Eastern Tsin dynasty, i.e. hetween A.D. 317 


and 400; it is called Nu-sien-pi-khu-king or | 


“the Siifra of the Dhikshu Niagastna.” After 
some introductory matter relating 


mans, who had practised together their rules of 
austerity in the same mountain. One of these 
had expressed a wish that he might be born 
os a king; the other desired that he might be 
re-born in a condition to arrive at nirvdaa. 
Accordingly, the first became the son of a king 
L._ag° time came to name him, he was called 
L. » The other was born in the country of 







also called Na-sin, “for (the narrative “adds) 
the Indian word for‘ elephant’ is Na’ (? Niiga). 
Having becomes Bhikahu, he attained celebrity, 
and after a while came to the country of- 


She-kie in India, and took up his residence in the 


Shist-ita temple. We must restore She-kie to 
Saikola,* and Shi-ti-bia to Jétika. So 
that the plot of the disenssion which follows, 
is laid in the same place as in the Southern or 
Meanwhile, the Prince Mi-lan 
‘ima succeeded to his father's maritime king- 
dom; and, being an adept in religions and 
philosophical questions, he requested hig mini- 
sters to inquire for one worthy to enter 
the hste with him in disputation, The reply 
was that in the Northern region, in the 
country Ta-tvin,” in the kingdom of Sie-fis, 
and in the palace of an old king of that 
country, there was dwelling a Shaman well 
able to dispute with the royal scholar. Then 


follows a deseription of the city of Sikala, | 


the noble character of the people, the richly 
ornamented gates, the sculptured palaces, 
the apartments of the court ladies, the streets 
aud suburbs, the elephants, horses and cha- 


a riota, the nptizans mand acholars, and the 
"(Tho modern Saigalawilitibba in the Padjal; see. 





page 2M above, noteg.—J.FF] | 
Ta. Haein in this place must denote the Greco-Baktrian 
Emp re. 


to previous. 
births, we are told that-there were two Brah-— 


: A qoPphene) and he was called To-la; but, | 
because a royal elephant belonging to the family | 
was born on the same day as the child, he was 


i think, be also equivalent 


countries round about," The clothing of the 


_ people is described as being of the five colours, 


glistening and bright,—the women, of white 
complexion, and wearing jewels and costly 
ornaments, —the soil, rich and productive, &o., 
&o. This was the capital of the country of 
Mi-lan. The king, therefore, proceeds thither, 
and the disputation is narrated in two long 
chapters of twenty and fourteen double pages. 
respectively, af 

From a superficial examination, the descrip- 
tion appears to be, in its general charaater, 
identical with that fonnd. in the Melinda-patho ; 


but, a3 Ido not possess the English translation 
_of this work, pablished, I understand, by Mr., 
Trenckner, [ have not been able to make any 


exact comparison, 
The only remark on the foregoing that need 


bo mado, is that the kingdom of Menander 


may properly be deacribed ag m maritime one, 
as the conquest of Pattalene is ascribed to him ; 
anid, as “ he reigned over an extensive tract 
fram the foot of the Puropamisus to tho sen," 
we may accept the Chinese account that, whilst 
his kingdom bordered on the sea, its chief city 
was Sikalw. This country the Chinese 
writer identifies with Ta-ts'in, which is gena- 
rally referred to the Roman FE. pire, but may, 

to the countries 
roiled by the Baktrian straps. On all sides, 
at least, this Chinese book sapports the identj- 
fication of Melinds (Mi-lan) with the Menan- 
der of the Greeks, 

There is another short work, in the Chinese 
collection of books, relating to this subject, 
It comprises the 10lst tale, or story, in the 
Tsah-pao-ts'ang-leing (the Sahyubtaratnapitakea- 
sifra)." The tale is called Na-sien-Nan-to- 
wang-keing, iz. “the Sdtra of Nagaséna and Nan- 
darija.” The contents are similar to the former 
work noticed. The king's name is fiven ag 
Nanda, instead of Mi-len. Bot I see no 
difficulty in supposing Nanda to be a con- 
traction of Menande r, or of the Pali 
Minanda. 

On the whole we may conclude thnt Niaipa- 
séna, the Bhikshu, was contemporary with 
Mena ade r, and that bis discussion. with the 

* Sikals, therofare, at thie ane ca 
inftnonse sad sree ine AB oo 


= 


* Wilson ; Aritn Anti i, 
' Nunjio's Cui logue He thee 





| tribute paid to this city by all the small 











Giese ay have piven rise to the story 
of Plutarch about the distribution of his (Me- 
nander’s) relics and the monuments placed over 
them. 

We now come to Nagirjuna, respect- 
ing whom there is abundance of informa- 
tion, of a mixed character, to be found 
scattered thronghont the Buddhist literature 
of China. The chief difficulty is how to con- 
nect these scattered notices into anything like 
a relinhle narrative, 

Taking Hinen Tsiang’s notices first,“—we 
find that, according to him, Naigirjuna 
lived during the time of « king called So-to-p'o- 
Ao," in Southern K 6sala, He practised the art 
of converting inferior substances into gold, and 
algo gained a knowledge of the elixir of life. 
By means of the latter, he had extended his 
own and the king's years over several cetituries. 
The king built for him, or excavated from 
the rock, o saighérdme ; the rock or mountain 
“was called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li and it was 300 Li 
sonth of the country."| We cannot fix the site 


of the capital city, visited by Hinen Tsiang; 


and so the Po-lo-mo-fo hill is not known for 
certain, One thing, however, we know that 
it must be restored to Bhramara, or “ the black 
bee,’ and was called after Durga or Pirvati; 
and that it is the same as the Sri-parvate- 
Paramolagri named by Scheifner in his 
Tranglation of Tarandtha, p,“304. On this hill 
Nagirjana is said to have passed one hundred 


and twenty-nine years of his life (Scheifner,— 
| by Kanishka, then we may reasonably place 


Térandiha, p. 73). We must then, it appears, 
give up the old story of Pa-hian* about tho 
pigeon (pirdvafa) monastery, and substitute 


for it the Sriparvata dedicated to Durgi. I | 


have been told by Dr, Burgess thot he has 
good reason for identifying this rock with the 
eelebrated Sridéila, on the river Krishni,” 
But now the question arises who was this 
king So-to-p'o-ho, and what his probable date F 
The Chinese ero of the king's name is, 





id Buddh. Rec. Wee. World, Vol. II. p. 210 ff. 
* This is a phonotio representation, and is explained 


RS Do “he who draws the whiok of oat 
eke ahs or Sadvahans as Hie chiginal Sens 


masion probably ere that it was DOW 


trate the ex cital of tho Xt 
ft di im: 
rondo Weal. World, Introd. p. beviii. ff. 


eh pers worth noting that a Buddhist ewe 


named Nighejuaishiry whe neni) lanay eae, 
ageay ye wes 
nordhwow of to well kuown Auarivat in th Kistua 


4 J 











i he who draws, ar pulls well."™ This, however 
gives ua but little help, beyond suggesting, as 
the original Sanskrit word, Sadyaha,—a name 
which we do not know of from Sanskrit sources, 
and which does not seem a very probable 
one. But we are told by I-taing™ that this 
monarch was also called Shi-yen-fe-kia, which 
might be restored to Sindhuka; moreover, 
the same writer says that Nairjuna wrote to 


him as the king of a country called \Shing-t'x 
(Sindh ?). All this is obscure; it is troe the 


Viyu-Pordna gives us the onme Sindhuka 
as the first of the And hras; but his date ia 
much too » early for Nigirjuna. Under these 
omstances, J can find no clue to the’ settle. 
ment of the date from this partof my enquiry; 
and must rest sutisied with the Soh 







that the Chinese translation of the ies 


name is wrong,—that the original na igod /* 


Sitaviha(na),-which is equally deduct, gm 
the transliteration, and the sound of .fich 
might easily be confused by the Chinese with the 


sound of Sadvaha,—and that the king is to be 


identified with one of the Satavihana or 
Andhra kings, and possibly with the 
Yajiasri-Sitakarni, who seems to have 
flourished about A.D. 178 to 207. 

If we come now to consider the sneceasion 
of Buddhist Patriarchs as they are named in 
the Northern Books, we find that Nig ar- 
juns is the thirteenth in the order, and 
Pirdva the ninth. If this Piréva was the 
one who presided over the council summoned 


him about 300 years after Asdka, or A.D. 
70 or 75; for this seams to be the meaning 
of the 400 years after the niredna, alluded 
to by Hinen Tang.” His successors were 
Ponyayatas, Asvaghisha, Kapimala, and then 
Nagarjuna, Respecting these, there no 
reliable observation found in Chinest Books, 
except that Aévagh és ha was contemporary 
with Kanishka. As there has been some 


(icrishoa) district Archenal, Surv. South. Ina. Wol. TI. 
p. ii). This parr vents. pmerers is oa chinteat nnd, 
artly for that reason, part i on palmog gro | 
fas to be allotted ta about the baetinnkag of the sorguth 
century A.D.; anditthos gives about A.D. G0 a5 the 
date of this Nigirjunichirya.—J. F.F.} 
U ching yon: bit. ‘right-drawing.” At one time I 
bt this was equivalent to the Grock Zwrnp. 

i Waa hoi-khi-bovei-chun, EK. iv. pi 5. b. [-taing tele 
us that the king's title (ho) wna Sha. to-po-haniena, Tim 
private or personal namo (ming) being “ie, ea -a, 

13 Buddh. Ree, West. World, Vol. 1. 
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doubt exsieesed) aban this, I will refer 


eh 93 and (4 in the abovenamed work | 
alled Samyukiaratnapitaka. In these stories 
we have mention made of the king called 
Chandan-Kantka, which 1 can only restore to 
Kanishka of Gindhira. He was a great 
conqueror, and was converted to Buddhism. 


‘In story 94 he is said to have had three | 
miviser;— 


frionds,—Aévaghésha, his spiritual 
Mo-cha-lo (Madra), his great mi and 
Chay-lo-kia (Jurka ?), his chief physician, 
We are then told how Kanishka, after a great 
slaughter of his enemies, relented and desired 
to pursue a more peaceful Life; on which his 
chief minister intimated that such a desire 
could scarcely be carried ont by sucha man as 
he had been. The king then ordera a caldron 

war water to be heated to the boiling point, 
Wiis done, he flung into the water his 


s 
Ln ter 









“with his hand, The officer begs to be 


excused, but in vain; at last, on condition he | 


would take it ont, the king permits him to 
adopt hisown method. Of coarse he takes from 
under the caldron the fire, and allows the water 
to cool. Then he removes the ring. “And so,” 
replied the monarch, “even I may gain the 
treasure of the Law, by extinguishing within 
me the three fires of lost, hatred, and doubt." 
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jy dering his minister immediately to take | 





I only refer to thia story to shew that As- 
vyaghésha was contemporary with Ka- 
nishka, But he was probably a young man, 
and may have succeeded Punyayaéas in his 
old age. At any rate, we cannot accommodate 
this succession toany date for Nagarjuna 
tury A.D. | 

According to Tibetan accounts, Nagar- 
juna lived some 60) years after Buddha; for 
this is the only reasonable way of explaining 
the statement that according to some his life 
was 71 years short of 600, and according to 
others 29 years short of that period.” This is” 
supposed to be o mistake for 71 or 29 years 
short of G00 years after Boddha;: and if we 
assume the date of Buddha (according to Ti- 
betan accounts) to be 100 years before Asika, 
this again would give usa date for N agAr- 
jana from about A.D. 166 to A.D. 200, 

I think we many safely regard this as the 
nearest approximate date to be got from 
Chinese or Tibetan sources. I will merely add 
that the change introduced by Nigirjnna into 
the code of Buddhist doctrine was so great 
that itis said he claimed himself to be the “ all. 
knowing one” (the Omniscient}, and that, after 
his death, Shipas were raised to him, and he 
was worshipped as Buddha !™ 





SANSERIT AND OLD-KANARESE INSCRIPTIONS, 
By J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.5., M.E.A.8,, C.1E, 
(Coutinued from p. 254.) 


No, 166.—Bonn-Gara Ixecarerioys 

This inscription, which is now published for 
the first time, is from a stone-tablet that was 
discovered in the course of the excavations 
made by General Conningham and Mr, J. D. 
M. Beglar at Bodh-Gaya,* the famous Bad- 
dhist site about five miles due south of Gaya, 
the chief town of the Gaya District, in the 
Bengal Presidency. The original stone is now 
in the Imperial Museum at Calentta. 

The stone has the appearance of having been 
originally set in a socket about three inches 
deep, and morticed at the sides into building. 
The front surface mensures about 1° 7)" 
broad by 1° 6" high. Below the inscription, 


“ Vossilief (French Ed.) p. 201 0. 


“8 Records of tha Putriarchs (Nanjio'« Calalogue, No. 


1440) BK. ¥. p. 20. b. 


or MawanamMan.—TuHe rear 269, 

towards the proper right side of the stone, 
there are engraved in outline a cow and a calf, 
standing towards, and nibbling at, a small tree 
or bush; the tips of the ears of the cow are 
discernible in the lithograph, below the com- 
mencement of line 14:.—The writing, which is 
in the upper part of the stone, and covers 
aapace of about 1° 7)" broad by 1’ 0" high, in- 
clouding a margin of about an inch all round, is 
in m state of perfect preservation almost 
throughout.—The average size of the letters 
is about ¢". The characters belong to the 
northern class of alphabets. They include, in 
the last line, forms of the numerical symbols 


3s “Bodh-Gya’ of the Taat Ea 
Lat, 24’ 42°N.; Long. 89° gc Atlas, Sheet No, 104, 
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in yatir= line 7, we have to note 
das the vis formed on the line, with a single 
-y below it.—The language is Sanskrit; and, 
“except for the. 
an for the date at tho end the inscription is in 
throughout,—In respect of orthography, 
the the aly point calling for notice are (1) the 
sional donbling of & and ¢, in conjanction 
with a following yr, ¢.g. in chakkrais, line 13; 
| ravi, line 2; and. ehatitra, line 14; and 
@)) thio use of e for b throughout, e.g. in vandhu, 
lines 2 and 8; vabhwden, line 6; and wdhi, lines | 
10 and 12. | 
The inser‘ does not refer itself to the 
rigo of any Tt ia dated, in numerical 
symbols, in the year two hundred and sixty- nine 














(AD. 598-89), on the eighth day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Chaitra (March-— 
And 


April), It is a Buddhist inscription, 
the object of it is to record the ¢ potion, by a 
certain Mah findman—the second of that 
mame mentioned in this inscription—of & 

“mansion of Buddha, ic. 0 Buddhist temple or 
monastery, at the Bodhimanda, or, rather, 
within the sprecinets of it; ie. at the modern 
- With eed to the places mentioned in this 
inscription, Laika is, of course, one of the 
most well-known names of Ceylon. Anil 
Gen. Cunningham tells me that Amradvipa, 
‘the mango-island,’ is another of its names, 
derived from its resemblance in shape to o 
mango. Bédhimanda is the name of the 
miraculous throne under the b4dii-tree at 









Text,* 
Om [n*] Vyipté? yén=i-praméyah enkala- faéi-ruchi sarvvatah 
nik pishagda-yddhiis-saguti-patha-radhas=tarkka-Sastr-abhi, y 
dharmma-késhal prakriti-ripu-hrital) sadlité lika-bhityai® igtuh Siky-nika-va(ba)- 
ndhd=jjayati chiratanun tad=yasas-sira-tanttram 1) Naw/$dhim’ 
sutitsdra-satiklééa-jin=Maitreyasya karé 
vyakriti | nirvvan-ivasard cha yen charanau drishtt{u mundéh — 
pavanan (* payldevah sa munindrasisana-dhatah stutyat SMf{ahi-Kasyapah 
yukt-igamind viduddha-rajasah aat[t*]v-Anokamp-ddyatfih 
gakrid=vichéror=atulith  Laik-ichal- dpatyakam 
gatasaly Sishya-pratishyiil kram/ij=jitis=taiga-naréndra- 
varnia-tilakih proteriyya nijya-sriyam || Dhyiin*-dday-dhute 
krid=vihata-mohah sad-dharmm-itula-vibhavo Bhavé } va(ba)bhiiva 
t other authorities, Beal's Buddhist 


me=annaritah 


yasy® 


ao nn - ‘ 





steel esi World, Vo. Ip. Il 
ait a Mehawnneei vps it Hy: a seals and 
+ fe PES 








or 8, 9, 60, a sot 3 1 Tn the ‘eoejinucd letter 


symbol representing Om, . 
| the term: was also applied to the raised terrace 


‘above ig accepted,—eithen 


“Bddh-Gaya, also. called, “the ‘eajiticaa or 
serena betes 5 on which Buddha and his 
predecessors sat, when attaining bidii or per- 
feot einioea? And Professor Childera, in his 
Pati Dictionary, ndded that he inferred that 





built under the /4dAi-tree within the precincts 
of any Buddhist temple, in imitation, presum- 
ably, of Buddha's throne. This, rather than 
the throne itself, seems to be its meaning In 
the present inscription. 

The chief interest of this inscription, lies in 
the probability ‘that the second Mahiniman 


| mentioned in it, is the person of that nome 


who composed the more ancient part of tho 
Pali Muhdemhso, or history of Ceylon. If this 
identification is accepted, if opena mp § 
point of importance inthe qiiestion o mifz. 
On the one hand, there can be no do: god 

the date of the present inscription hnra, / be 
referred to tho Gupta era, with the resylt of 
A.D. 5988-89. On the other linind, from the 
Ceylonese records Mr. Turhour arrived at 







AD. 459 to 477 as the peribd of tho reign of 


-Mahiniman's nephew (sister's son) Dh atn- 
sina: and it was daring his reign that 
Mahaniman compiled the history. The 
recorded date of the preset inseription, there- 
fore, shews,—if the identification suggested 
that the details of 
the Ceylonese chronology fare not as reliable as 
they have been supposed] to be; or’else that 
a wrong starting-point Ihas been selected im 
working them out, and tlint they now require 
considerable rectification s 













i(e*]va-dhituh kshug- 
ktih. sampirngd 


gubha-bhiivami- 


vimuktti-yasiti  yasy=idbhuta 


Sam- 


Sishya 


tébhatah  gila-gun-invitas=cha 


hitah subh-isubha-vivéka- 


" Metre, Sragd dhard. | 
® ‘This mark of punctuation j is DHnecesaary. 
t Metre, Shed laciW eit 5 and in the following verse. 
* This mark of pon ptuation is unnecessary. 
* Metre, Arya. 7 
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* Sramanas-tatah || Réhul'akbyié=cha tach-chhishya *™pasind yatir=yatah  Maha- 
| nimi, kramid=évam=U pasinas=taté=parah 1) Viitsalyamh** -Saran-a- pe 
8 gatasya satatam dinasya vaidéshikath vyaipat-siyaka-santati-kshata-dhritér=irttasya: 
ch=apatyakath | krirasy=ihita-kirinal pravitatath va(ba}ndhér=yatha- | 
9 bhivatah évam sach-charit-ddbhavéna yaéash yasy=ichitath bhitalata 4) Amradvip™- 
adhiviist prithu-kula-jaladhis=tasya éishyé mahiyin be 
10 Lanka-dvipa-prasitah para-hita-niratah san-Mahinima-nimé |  tén=Gchchair-Vyé(bbé)- 
dhimand’ sasi-kara-dhavalah sarvvatd mandapéna |** | 
M1) kintah. prisidn ésha Smara-vafbajla-jayinah karitd léka-Sistuh | Vyapagata’®. 
Vishaya-snthd hata-timira-dagah pradipa-vad=a-saigah _ 
12 jkugalén=inéna jand —_yi(b)dhi-aukham=anutiaram bhajatim || Yiivad™=dhvint 
ipahiri pravitata-kiranah sarvyaté bhiati bhisvin-ydvat=pirond-mvu(mba)- 
13 jritih phant-phana-kutilair=irmmi-chakkrais=samantat yivach=ch=Endr-ddhivasé 
vividha-mani-sili-chirn-érifigah Saméruh s0bh-idhyam 
V4 tivad=ttad-bhavanam=nra-mandh sisvatatvam=prayaitu (| Samvat 200 60 9 Chaittra 
éu di 8 | . | 
oe TRANSLATION, | unrivalled country at the foot of the monntains 
ig? | Victorious for-a very long time is that | of Laika: and in succession from them there 
did Ate, replete with fame, of the Teacher, | were born, in hundreds, disciples and disciples’ 
then vt kinsman of the Sikyns, by which, | disciples, possessed of the virtuo of (good) 
lust#fvus as the full moon, the inscrutable pri- | character, who, without the glory of (actual) 
mary \arnwnher of existence has been pervaded sovereignty, were the ornaments of a lofty 
in all directions 4 by which the warriors, who | ‘race of kings, 
are heretics, obst{-uctive of the path of beati- |  (L. 6.J—Then there was the Sramana 
tude, have been br¢ken to pieces, being assailed | Bhava, whose welfare was effected by the 
with the weapon of logic; (and) by which the development of abstract meditation; who dis- 
whole treasure of rf ligion, that had been stolon | criminated between good and evil; who de« 
by the enemy which is original nature, has bean stroyed error; (ang) who possessed an non- 
recovered for the wel!fare of mankind ' equalled wealth of trne religion. 

(Li. 2.)—May he, M) aha-K ag Yap, protect (L. 7.)—And his disciple (was) he who had 
you, who, for the purtposes of praise, observed | the name of Rah u | a, after whom (there camie) 
the precepts of (Bad dha) the chief of saints: | the ascetic 0 Pasena (1); then in -sucees- 
who practised that a spicious habit of abstract | sion (there tus) Mahani m ao (T.}; (and) 
meditation which is of the natureof a trance: | after him another Upaséna (II.), whose spe- 
who overcame the ang{uish of successive states | cial characteristic of affection, of the kind that 
of existence; whose wfonderfal subjugation of | is felt towards offspring,—for any distressed . 
the passions in final emfincipation (js to be) dis. ) man who came to him for protection, and for 
played in the hand off Maitréya;'" and by | any afflicted person whose fortitude had been 
whom the two pure feet Bof (Baddha) the gaint destroyed by the continuous flight of the arrows 
were beheld at the time Gof attaining nirrdag! | of wiversity,—extended, in conformity with 

(L. 4.)—His disciples, Jendowed with a con. | the disposition of « kinsman, (qven) to’ any 
nected tradition of docitrine, purified as to | cruel man who might seek todo (Aim) harm; 
(their) emotions, (and) act ive in compassion for | (and) by whose fame, arising from good actions, 
éxisting beings, roamed a%t one time over the | the whole world was thus completely filled. 

1 Motre, Slike (Annshtubh). @ 
™ From the vowel ¢ being part 
Feber 
re Thee ate er assis is 




























: the injunction which Buddha. when paint « 
inlly ongraved over this attaining nirela, gare to Maht-KAdyape: tan route 
tin to form the ef hors | hin kidsh: y4 or yellow robe (and with it the transmission 
of tie Buddhist doctrine) to Maitriya, when he abort 
ah qn the condition ofa Buddha (see Beal's Buddah, Ree. 
ILDeotery West, ee Val. IT. Pp. 142yF,) . "he 










© Metre, Arya, “ Mahi-Kijyapa was nonted in modiatien <1, 
© otro, Sy raddealy's brig ight bert fora, mediation, when 


uF dente a hae’ | See l/c aking. And th ine ‘ht 
me etch ret ite Tonia | rico on, eee is i ah 


heaven, who And the present | $5 3r . : indicated 
ve A 2 J a r ; * L th i he F : : : . ; 
passage, which is rather obscure, is “perhaps axa iby = fio = por fae | 4 mate syle the act of entering on 
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‘nnn rt um and 
cinle TRS (even than. | 1a, in’ the Gaya 
himeulf), (ey is hs bas Gee aor ropciste tore ey: 
of Mahandman (II.); an inhabitant of 
Amradvipa; & very ocean of a mighty | 
family ; born in the island of La ik a; delight- 
ing in the welfare of others;—by him this | 
beautiful mansion of the Teacher of mankind, —The mii! A 
whoovercame the power of (the god) Sraaritt nis in pro. 
dazzling white as the rays of the moon, with aing calli, , #f 
fin open pavilion on all sides,—has been caused — ~ Fe 
to be made at the exalted BOdhimanda, 
(lL. 11.) —— By means of this appropriate | 
(action) let mankind,—freed from attach- 
ment to worldly things ; having the condition of 
(wienfal) darkness dispelled ; (and), like (tie | 
flame of) a torch, having no adhesion (fo ma- 
terial objects),—enjoy the supreme happiness of 
perfect wisdom ! 
(L. 12. J—As long as the sun, the dispeller of 


i Space of about 7 
aie cap ' 
e sive of th 
bers belong 4 J 























darkness, shines in all directions with diffused | | saci ad | 
Tays; as long as the ocean (is) full on all sides | preceding ins — Pe. 
with its circles of waves that are curved like | As pointed « — —— 







+s old when 
/dé-ordination, 
/ty years; and, 
‘nit at least ten 
sald be invested 
dahinaman’s visit 
a. curred before the 


rae “—e aes at ‘tas 
he visited Bixth- Gaya. 
he could not receive the 
after that, he would b al 
or twelve ‘years, befor: 
with the title of Sthavir 
point to be noted, is, th 
to Bédh-Gayi probably ame king of Ceylon, 
time when Dhitusdna ber 1 o uncle and nephew 
—during the flight of th it the nsurper Pandu ; 
to avoid the persecution « “ urs deductions, this 


the tioods of hooded snakes; and as long as 
(the mountain) Sumérn, the abode of (the god) 
Indra, has its summits made beautiful by various | 
jewelled slabs, in such a way as to be full of 
Instra,—so long let this temple of the great 
saint attain the condition of being everlasting! 

(L.14.)—The year 200 (and) 60 (and) 9; (the 
month) Chaitra; the bright fortnight; the 
duy 8, 


No. 167.—Boon-Gara Dace Inscription oF | 
MAHANAMAN. 

This inseription, which also is now published 
for the first time, is from the pedestal of a | according to Mr. Turn’, und 439, 
Buddhist image that was discovered in the © was between A.D, 434: 

- Trxt.” 
1 Om Déya-dharmmé=yamh Sikya-bhikshéh Amradyipa-visi-st ha 
Yade=atra punyath taod=bhavata  sarvva-sat[t*|vanir 
~ stone] a 
TRANSLATION. df & merit (there 1s) in this 

Om! This (is) the appropriate religious | Whatever religic | the soquir of supreme 
gift of the Sikya Bhikshu, the Sthavira | (act), let it bef f sentient beings ¢ 
Mah &ndman, a resident of Amrad vipa. | knowledge by a 




























































yira-Mahindimasya™ [1"] 
-anuttara-jilin-iviptayé= 


. Baglar’ a ink-improession ; so 








1 ‘This refers to the subjugation of the | ™° From Mr. 4 lena. 
pappenek but also GB aii by Mira, also the lithog ra [) is redundant, a8 we have already 
foe wean referred to in Budidh, ae 7 ees 
a5 a ot 
- West. World P eo ff. had bhovetw, 
in 
- { 








































Hithasnt | 
{ State, held by | 

\ Print in Kathi 
b ak of the rivd 
in\  south-wesd 


CgPTION OF THE MEHARA CHIEF THEPAKA,  _ 
‘NKAR GAURISHANKAR; BHAWNAGAR. ps. 
‘bute-paying | in line 13, which do not scem to have.contained — 
iputs, in the | anything of importance, and, in line 17, the 
* Gohilwad | third figure in the date, which however ig 
situated ab | supplied by the ordinal word in the same line. 
' the north | —The writing covers & apace of about 1* iL 
ricen miles | broad by 1’ OL high, The average size of the 
Palitani. | letters is about vi’. The characters are 
‘tone that | Divandgari, of the period to which the inserip- 
he collec- | tion refers itself. In khagdra, line 2, vdthala, 
line 5, and akhmida, line 16, the kha is repre- 
pieces; | sented by the sign for sha. The avagraha 
en lost | occurs in several places.—The verses are 































tion. 
T 
but. 1. 

7 ad five ' numbered in the original, 
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ager TTT & [i") aint gaz 
T Aeazeateia ¥ [i*) staat  apeqercast RE: 
aq 208 FC" 7 a eariaeas © [UI] ont arsenite, = TH aE- 
arat eee wg’ a aeaa’ < (u") Ree ator vay teat oat. 
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WW [u*) wer. 
fet 3 [n°] aor 
THT 43 [*]y. we 


: me Ce) 


a ol aT 
te “th 






13 eae a 
15 ett anh 
16 yw [u"] sree 
18 at t : t a 1 7," Vi : i el a th et a arrarey 

Om! Success! Victaa TION. | the excellent name of Jasadhavala, who was 
Bharati) whose abode jg G47 be (the goddess) the treasure of all virtues, and whose fame 
and by hose bisshinos I. | @ month of Viranchi, | bec me all the more renowned on account of 
intel) poral as Sl \ a fool becomes | jis beauty ; and whom & lady named P yj ¥ a- 

(4. 2.)—The Innar dynash ie Bint, cae ak ae solar dynasty with the 
world-wide dane = se the fal has achieved « | sons of Vijaya and Subhata, married ©. 
tomes ings of ‘thas as! | ly of the meri- | account of his beauty. | : 
king named Khagara, tha (° Mere was a) (L, 4.)—Like a creeper of the kalpa-tree, 
predecessors who were ea \ ee | ane rete ssOdhavata three excellont song 
virtue of forbeara ince, 1 iF oe ar ee ie ae oe 

(s. S:) fn his family was bo j Wess bere | the family of V akhalar; jaa eet eee 
* Ee fri-aSmva-vaik is, a Re. \ 5 sas PTE — E 
TARA FOR, tho tha is reprosentod| Vege ol a wh hh nigdrjuns, 
Pi nts ari pattie enanida, line 1a, i © See note 3 above. ss Read dakyats, 
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Nore ny Mr, Fret. 
The chief interest of this inscription lies in 
its being a historical record of the Mér or 
Méh ar tribe, the modern representatives, as 
was suggested to me some three years ago by 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji, of the Maitrakas, 


Nagarj nna, who was the omnpanien cE the | 
illustrions Magdalika, and who had subdued 
the circle of his enemies with the prowess of 
his arms which were always itching to strike, 
(L. 6.)—His son was Mahinanda, at 
whose birth on the earth the joy of his elders 


knew no bounds. | who are mentioned in the Valabhi grants in 
(lL. 7.)—The daughter of Mafigalaraja, | connection with the & népati Bhatirka, 
named Rapa, who was possessed 





ing beauty, gave birth (by this Mahdnanda) to | Sanskritised form of the original name of the 

a son named |hépaka, who was brave ... | tribe. In endorsing it, I have to point out 
- and dear to his master. Even Vachas- | that the original name was Mihira; which | 
pati is powerless to deseribe his virtues; so | again is the Sanskritised form of the Persian 
how shall we? ; it is impossible to make anenu- | mihr,* the sun," and is no doubt to be attributed, 
rieration of his charities, as a tribal name, to a special predilection for 
(lz. 9.)\—Then (fhis) Méhara, who won | san-worship. The Sanskritised form Maitraka 
the hearts of his subjects by his nobility, | also preserves this connection in a very happy 
“2h of justice, and glory, had the way; since itis a regular derivative from mitra, 
val att y Goniferred upon him by king | which again, as denoting the sun or the god of 
Ae; Wise at Taludhvaja, a place dear | day,isan adaptation of the Persian Mithra. The 
to Brahmans, Mihiras were « branch of the Hiigas, ‘ 
(L.11. )}—While thathigh-minded Thévaka | who, under the leadership of Tdram dana and a 
waa reigning, with his four sons, a tensvokent and Mihirakula, overthrew the power 
iiea oceurred to him, of bnilding a large tank, | of the Early Guptas and established themselves 
enpable of quenching the thirst of all beings in | in Kathiiwid and other parts of Northern : 
a country where water was scarce and very | India, and were then, in their turn, conquered 

deep; then he spoke to Kiintaraja:— in Kathiiwid by the Sadpati Bhatirka. 


of a charm- His siggestion was that Maitraka is the 
| 











(L. 12.)—"0 (king, form) in the family of Other epigraphical references to them have = 
Valladitya, and descended from Sirya-Vi- | been obtained, Thus, a Mihira king, ora 
kala, listen to my...... virtuous and beneficial | king named Mihira, is mentioned as being 
advice, Just as my paternal uncle, who lived | defeated by the Rashtrakiita chieftain Dhruva a 
at Jiroadurga, built a tank called (aster | UI. of Gujarat, in line 45 of the Bagumra a 
iim) the Sangavapt, so also do thou get a tank | grant’ dated Saka-Samvyat 789 (A.D. 867- 65). 
built, (called) the Thévavapti (after me).” And the Timind grant’* of the Chaulakya king 

(Ti. 15).—That virtuons earthly hero, having Bhimadéva IL, dated Vikrama-Sarivat 1264 
heen thus instructed by the Méhara. imme- | (A.D. 1207-8). montions, in Imes 6, 7, 8, 25, 
diately had atank built, full of charming water. and 26, two Méhara Rdjav named Ja ga- 

(L. 16,)—May the Méharna, the heloved of | malla and A na. 
Brahmans, with his sons, grandsons, and fol- The present inscription gives us a third 
lowers, live a very long life! reference, in being «a record of a Méhara 

(b. Ve: )—The year 1386; the Bhaiva | chief named Thépaka or Thévaka, with the a 
samwateera being complete; in (the month) | date of Vikrama-Samvat 1386 (A.D. 1929-30). 
Ashidha: in the eighty-sixth (year); on the And a fourth reference is furnished by a ‘ i 
seventh lunar day; on Monday; this tank was | short insecription’® on the pedestal of a Jain ; 
finished. image, stored with several others in a place | 

(Ls. 18,) —(This inseriplion was) engraved by | called Gorakhmadhi on the island of Sia 
Sindika, the son of Sittra-Viché, an inhabi- | Bét, off the south-eastern coast of Kathiawad. 
tunt of the famous Prabhanishtha. | It records that, in (Vikrama)-Sarvat 1272 
ee re 

mion, 
 Balted by De: isier, ent, Vo. XIE p. za, | Vajobunkae  Gaurshnakar. "Ths ager ary ald 
. Edited by Dr. Hultaach; ante, Vol. XI. po : have he arg to the ialand from the the mainland, F 
in the Bom (Fazetteer, Vol. ‘VELL. to ve rom or ert when the Musalmfns 

i inated, p. 652.—In the of an ink-impres- | invaded the peninsula. 
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(A. D. 1215-16), on Ravilvara) or Sunday, the | lanar day, without any specification of i 2 


fifth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Pansha (December-January), the image, one 
of Mahavira, was made by the order of the 
whole Saigha, and was installed by the Siri 
Hariprabha, of the Chandra gachchhu, o disci- 
ple of the Séri Santiprabha, at Timbanaka 
(Timini), the estate (pratipatti) of the Mé& 
hara dja, the illustrious Ranasimha, 
The corresponding English date is, with a dif- 
ference of one day, Monday, the 1]th January, 
A. D. 1216. 

The Méraor Méhars ore to the present 
day a tribe of considerable importance in 
Kithiawid. According to the Bombay 
Gaxetteer,’’ they are nearly 24,000 strong, and 
are a race which has attached itself from time 
immemorial to the Jahwi Rijpnts. Colonel 
J. W. Watson tells me that the J&hwis ore 
said to be only the rdjakula of the Méhars, 
i.¢. the branch of the tribe in which the ruling 
power 1s yveated; and that there are grounds 
for thinking that this is probably correct. 
He also informs me, in addition to the miscella- 





neous information given in the Gazetteer, that | 


the Méhars follow the custom of a younger 
brother marrying his elder brother's widow. 

Another settlement of the Méhars was in 
Mérwidi, in Rajputini; in connection with 
which a good deal of interesting informa- 
tion about the tribe may be found in Tod's 
Annals of Rajasthan, Chapter xxvi. 

Traces of them seem also to be found in 
Méharaulior Mémharanli, a corruption of 
Mihirapuri, the village, close to Dehli, in 
which there is the iron pillar inscription of the 
emperor Chandra. 

Méhar on the Indus, in Sindh, is probably 
another early settlement of the tribe. And, 
if indexes were only forthcoming of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey Maps, we might doubtless 
find, many other interesting records of the 
extent to which they spread, and the chief 
localities im which they settled. 

The full details of the date of this inserip- 
tion are Vikrama-Samvat 1386, the Bhiiva 
| @uhtcafsara; SOmavira or Monday, the seventh 


" Vol. VILL. Bathiiwtd, p. 1k. | 
@ Caloutia Sonrint Vol. f p- TITHE. 





he has given the full date in figures 
before it. 





‘By the Tables, however, Vikrama-Samvat 1386 
was the Sukla saswatsara; and the Bhiva 
smivatsara was the year 1991. Whether we 


treat the year a5 current or expired, this date, 
by General Cunningham's Tables and by 
Cownsjee Patell's, does not work out correctly. 
For Vikrama-Samvat 1386 current, the result 
for the first seventh day in Ashidba {in this 
instance Plirva-Ashidha) ix Saturday, the 23rd 
June, A.D. 1330; for 1387, (or 1386 expired), 
Thursday, the 13th June, A.D. 1331; for 1302 
current, Wednesday, the 28th June, A.D. 
1835 ; and for 1392 (or 1591 ¢xpired), Sundar, 


| the 16th June, A.D. 1336,! These ealcula- 


tions are according to the Gujanit reckoning, 
with the year com ingron th,”* y ofthe 
bright fortnight of the month fT ky nd 
with the dark fortnight coming after the bright, 
I suspect, especially as the Bhava sakvalsara ia 
described as being ptirna, ‘full or completed," 
that the last result is the proper one; and that 
in this, as probably in other instances, the 
discrepancy thay be due to the fithi, or lonar 
day, not coinciding exactly with the edra or 


_divasa, the week-day or solar day, The seventh 


tithi of Ashidha possibly begun after sunrise on 
Sunday, and run over into Monday. The only 
other way to adjust the date with the result, 
would be to look upon Sdmavira, Monday, as 
misinke of the composer for Saumyavira, Wed. 
nesday ; in which case the third result might be 
takenas correct. The ink-impression, however, 
distinctly reads Simaviira. | 

The number of the year is expressed in sneli 
& way a8 possibly to be quoted aa an instance 
of the use of the Lékakdla, or method accord - 
ing to which the centuries are omitted, This 
question of the Léikakdla, as osed in compara. 
tively modern times, requires to be worked out. 
But I should think that, in the present case 
the omission of the centuries is due only to 
the inability of the composer to introduce 
them into his verse. To supplement the verge, 
just 


are no grounds for euzeestine = ae 
might be tempted bo do elon that, a4 otherwise wo 


<9 "The word pafind. in line 17, is recy distinct; there | fying Ashddae ¢ should read pdrew, quali- 


fortnight, of the month Ashidha (June-July). 


a] 
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THE BRITISH NATIONAL ANTHEM TRANSLATED INTO SANSKRIT. 
BY PRAMADA-DASA MITRA; BEN ARES. 

On the occasion of the Queen's Birthday, 24th May 1886. By 

Text. | TRANSLATION. ; 


[ 

God sare our Gracious Queen 
Long live our Noble Queen! 

God save the Queen! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us! 

Gud save the Queen! 


B 
O Lord, our God ! arise; 
Seatter her anemic, 
e And make them fall! 
Bless Thon the brave thut fight, 
Sworn to defend her right; 


Bending, we own Thy might; 
Gud save us all! 


5 


oo Pace oe. 2 » oa 


1 
Thy choicest gifta in atore 
Stall on Victoria pour— 
Health, peace, and fame ! 

Young faces, year by year, 
Rising her heart to cheer, 
Glad voiesa, far and near, 

Biesaing ber name. 


IV 


Saved from éach traitors arm— 
Thou, Lord, hershield from harm 
Ever hast been. 











Angels around her way retT Tt are 
Watch, while by night and day wag Waa 
Millions with fervour pray— Famaeatearat 
“God save the Queen!” weal: Fara | 
. 1 An optional rendering of verse | :— ® Optional renderings of versa 3:— 
cat RIN TAT, setae a grea saa 
qadtdary sqtrereneaty TAMA 
khaled eet art Sia are 


Ih ll areifiaPeard | ili 
ates are I arenas TEES GIL d 
Tarra | | cea ara il 


One sg point in the present translations is to ue 
found in the rhyming ends ie of the lin the lines throughout —Ep. |} 
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SOME FANTASTIC CHARACTERS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, BO.¢C.8., M_R.A.8., C.1E. 


Most archmologists are familiar with the | Sri-Syayambhindthiya namah,—*Reverence to 
so-called ‘shell-characters,’ which exist on | the holy (god) Syayambhiinitha!" The word 


several of the ancient monuments of India, and 
the clue to the interpretation of which bas not 
yet been obtained, Published instances of them 
will be found in the Jour, Beng, As. Soc. 
Vol. VI. p. 968, Plate Ivi, No. 16, from the 
Asdka column at Allahabad; in the Pandit, 
Vol. TV. (1969) p. 45, Plate, from the 
Pahladpur column st Benares: in the 
Archaeol, Surv. Ind, Vol, I. p. 37, Plate xvii., 
from Skandagupta’s pillar at Bihar; and in 
the Archeol, Surv. Ind. Vol. IIL. p. 154, Plate 
xiv. No. B2, from a pillar at ‘Rajaona’ or 
‘Rajjhina.” 

Another class of curious characters is very 
well illustrated by the highly floriate letters 
on a pillar in the temple of Rijivaléchana at 
Hiaijim in the Central Provinces, reproduced 
by General Conningham inthe Archwol. Surv. 
Ind. Vol. XVII. p. 19, Plate x. No. 3, which 
contain the name of Sri-Puraniditya,—rather 
difficolt to make ont, perhaps, by itself; but 
easily recognisable when compared with the 


ari, which in Old-Kanarese inscriptions is 
often given in various elaborate and ornate 
forms, is here represented by an initial in which, 
on the right side, can be made ont the front 
half of an elephant; the rest of the design 
seems to contam nothing in particular. These 
words are followed by the verse —Namase 
tampa -siras-chombi-chamdra-chimarm-chirare 
trailékya-nagar-dratbha-miila-stambhaya Sati 


| bhavé,—*“ Reverence to (the god ) Sambhu, who 


name as written in ordinary ebaracters at 


another place in the same temple, No. 2 in the 
same plate. 

On one of my visits to Calentta, I noticed 
in the Imperial Musenom an inscribed stone 
from Kurgodor Kurugodn, in the Ba Lhitri 
District of the Madras Presidency, which gives 
some fantastic characters of a new kind.? There 
are Old-Kanarese mseriptions on both the front 
and back faces of the atone. 
the inscription is of the time of the Western 
Chilukya king Somésvara lV. It commences— 





"T owe this lst reference to Mr. V.A.Smith. His 
forthooming Index to Gen. Cunningham's Keporta will 
be an invalonble acquisition for references. 

* Since the preparation of the present lithographs, | 


On one side, | 


is decorated with a chawrs that is the moon 
that lightly rests on (/ais) lofty head ; and who 
is the foundation-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds!" This verse intra 
duces two ingeniously devised *bird-characters, 





The first is the dra of chaidra; in the centre 
there is the ordinary character da, and the bird 
is formed by an elaboration of the r, which is 
often turned completely round the letter, as here. 





in which 


| the head of a bird js introduced by an elabora- 


tion of the first part of the letter, 





have found that the first five lines of the Korgid iima- 
oription, jinclading theese three charncters, have been 
Poprestnted,—ont not af all perfootly,—i Ps 
Beng, As. Soc. Vol. VI. . ensa PL rex mares - — 





.' -- ¥YOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 





VI.—Sundbat itt. 

There was once a great merchant named 
Danté Séth, who bad seven sons, but no 
daughter. So he and his wife prayed to Iéwara 
he heard their prayers and a daughter was born 
to them. ‘They were so overjoyed at this that 
they made the occasion one of great rejoicing,’ 
gave away large sums of money in alms to 
Bralimans, and regularly afterwards, every 





morning, the mother waved a string of pearls 
over the little girl's head and gave it away to 


the poor.” 

They had also a golden swing made for her, 
on which her seven sisters-in-law" were made to 
swing her all day long. Thus Sunalil Jai, as 
slic was called, grew up in great happiness and 
comfort, and was petted by all the friends and 
relations of her parents. But alas! this state 


of things did not last long. Before she was 


seven or eight years old, her parents died, 


leaving ker under thecare of herseven brothers, 


instantly changed towards her, and they who 
during the life-time of her parents had vied 
with one another in showing thoir love for her, 
now not only refused point blank to awing her, 
or to do any other service for her, but often 
told her to get out of the swing, and perform 
the household duties with them. 

Not long after the old people had gone to 
their rest, the young men, their sons, bethought 
themselves of going to distant parts for a 

rpose of conimerce ; and-getting ready a ship 
ther eatled away in Ana Sunibit Jai to 
the tender mercies of their . wives. Before 
taking their departure, however, they bade 
them. take great care of the little girl, and told 
them not to let her want for anything during 
the timo they were away. © But as soon as their 
backs were turned and the sisters-in-law found 
the child fully-within their power, they dis- 








; would not, in India, 
tice, coooanute, sugar, betel- 


! On anspicious occasions ri 
seit hates tariatl ,are Wared over a person's head and 
then thrown or giyen away, for they are believed to 
Say ony Ose Gonctinen ich people a 
eR sence a itn as pearls over their chil n's hoada 


i ore th infant brides of their seven infant soma. 


iom with one, till at last | 





= aS == TT oe 


regarded the parting injunctions of their hus 
bands, and set her to do all the honsehold work 
they had been made to do when their mother- 
in-law waa alive. Not content even with this, 
they often beat and scolded her, and, in short, 
tried to make her life as miserable as possible, 

One day, one of them ordered her to go and 
bring dry wood for fuel from the jungle, and 
when the girl looked about for a rope with 
which to tie the bundle, they all scolded her 
and would not Jet her take any. 

“Don't tie the dried sticks into a bundle, " 

they said, “and yet, mind you bring as many 
as we used to do, when you were swinging at 
your ease in your golden swing.” 

The poor girl went out without a rope, and 


after she had collected a large number of sticks, 


she found that she could not carry more than 
three or four sticks on her head at a time 
without tying them together, -so she sat down 
in a corner and began tocry. At this a large 
serpent crept ont of ita hole and said to her :— 

“Well, Sunihif Ji, what is the cause of 
your tears 7" 

Then the little girl replied :— 

“ Danti Séth had seven sons and after them came 
Sunfibai Jat, 

Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 
every MOrNINg ; 

Eut now, all the seven brothers have gone away 
in a ship, leaving her alone, 

And all the seven. sisters-in-law ill-treat Sunil 
Jai." 

“ And they have bade me,” she continued, 
fetch firewood, but have given me no rope 
with which to tie the sticks together, and I find 
that I cannot carry more than two or three 
sticks on my head, while they have ordered me 
to Hriniehome a'large bundle.” = 

The ‘sekpent felt pity for her and sith 
“ Fear not, good Sunabal J iil, Lshall: instantly 
remove the cause of your grief, See her: 


I will atretch myself at full length upon the 





+ tn Gujariti these verses ru aa followa— 


ea daceae Sat garare t 
gai aie wie ar aT TAT 
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aaiiand you must place vous wecke ss tial 


middle of my body; and then, when you have | se 


piled up as many 8s you can carry, I will wind 
myself round them like a rope, and you will | 
thus be able to carry the bundle easily,” 
Sunibil Jai thanked the serpent, who soon 
wound himself round the sticks she placed upon 
his body, and the little girl walked homewards 
with the bundle on her head, As she threw 
down the bandle in the yard all the seven 
sisters-in-law came running ont of the house 
to scold her for bringing only a few sticks from 


the jungle, as they thought. Bat what was | 


their astonishment to sce as o large a bundle 
onthe ground as one could fairly carry. They 
were strack dumb with surprise, and conld not 
for the life of them comprehend how the little 
child could have carried so many sticks on her 
head without tying them together; for the 
eerpent, it: must be mentioned, had glided gently 
away, before they could observe it. 

They were, however, very much provoked, 
and resolved to subject hor to severer ordeals. 
So one day one of the worthy Indies covered a 
large heavy quilt with ghi and oil, and bade | 
Sunithil Jat go to the sea-shore and wash it clean, 
firmly beheving that this time she would either 
be drowned in the attempt or return home to 
get a good caning. Poor Sunibai Jat dragged 
the quilt to the sea-side, and sitting down upon 


a stone began to ery at the utter impossibility: | 
of washing sucha dirty, oily, heavy thing | 


single-handed, and without the nid of soap or 
anything, However, she went to work after a 
time, but thongh she used all her strength till 
she was quite exhausted, the quilt remained as 
dirty as ever. So she again sat down in dis- 
appointment and cried more bitterly than ever. 
There was nothing near her but a few cranes, 
who had all along been watching the poor 
girl. When they heard her ery they all flew 
towards her, and one of them asked her why 
she was crying. Sunfbai Jai replied : 
“ Danté Sdth had seven sons and after them came. 
Sunihél Jal, 
Over whose head a string of pearls waa waved 
every morning ; 
But now all the seven brothera have gone away 
in a ship leaving her alone, 
ascot the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sundbdil | 
J iti. 


A phord (G07) ise corm-mensure of Mi péyalia (araes) or G4 ars, 


cranes set to work, flapping their wigs hae 
wards and forwards upon it, and dipping it — 
| now and then into the water, till they bad 
made it ina short time as white as theirown 
| plamage. Sunibii Jit was very py a ~ite 
them for this, and carried the quilt hometoher  __ 


sisters-in-law in triumph. 


see Sunabil Jal return home safe and sound, 


phara* of riceand a phard of ddl (pulse) together 
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” Sunibat ‘Jit ‘agreed, ery 





They were very much chngrined, not only to 


but to find that she had brought back the ‘quilt: 
clean and white beyond their expec 

So they said nothing ot the time, bat in- 
wardly swore to subject her to still greater hard- 
ships, to see how she came successfully through 
them all, So after a few days they mixed a’ 


and ordered her to go into the yard and 
separate them. 

© Bo careful,” said they,“ not to lose a single 
grain ont of these two phards, for we lave 
counted every one!" 

The poor girl carried the mixture into the 
yard as desired, and eat down to her work, 
but she had no idea how she was ever to. 
separate so many small things as the grains 
of rice from the ddl. So she cried and cried: 
till even the sparrows on the large trees in 
the yard were moved by her tears, and they 
came down to her to inquire into the cause 
of her grief. Whereupon Sunfbil Jal repeated 
to them how 
* Danté Sth had seven sons and after them came 

Sundibeil Jit, 
Over whose head a string of pearls wag wared | 
every Morning; 
But now all the seven brothers 
in a ship leaving her alone, "es 
| And be the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sunibai 
i iby 

And she informed them of what lier sisters- 
in-law had set her to do, when forthwith a 
large flock of sparrows get to work, and . 
eeparated the rice from the dal with their ; 
oy rsye weed two large separate. heaps in no 











id {er ogy. seven women Se Sanabat Jai 
come home alive ‘and unhurt once more, and. 
when she placed before thom the pail with the 


tigresa’s milk in it, their astonishment knew no 
bounds, They now clearly saw that she was 
under the special protection of Fate, and that, 

srefore, every attempt of theirs to get rid of 
her would come to. nothing. Still, however, 
they, persevered and one day told her to take a 
lurge piece of cloth, go to the sea-side, and bring 
initthe foam of the ocean. Not suspecting 
the uselessnoas of making soch an attempt, the 
little girl went to the sea-side, and passed 





porn op: Suntbat Jat, is that the way 
_you do your work? I find the rice short jast by 
. one grain; pray how do. you account for that 
and fetch it this instant, or wo shall beat 
‘you within an inch of your life,” 
The poor child went back into the yard, and 
‘began. to look for the missing grain of rice, 
with eyes fall of tears; when she beheld a 
flying into the Bava She followed 
‘it, and. to the surprise of all the bird dropped a 
grain of rice into the heap, and flew away. 
At this the women grew very jealous of the 
“poor child, and bethought themselves of some 
sure method of getting rid of her. They 
therefore ordered. her one day to go into the 
jangle and get for them some tigress’s milk, | 
firmly believing that she would meet with her | 
death inthe attempt, Little Sundbit Jat had no 
conception of the dangerous nature of the 
errand sho was sent upon, and so she fearlessly 
ered here and there into the jungle in 
search of a tigress, lut fortunately for her she 
did not find one. So, fatigued and utterly 

sstrated, she sank down on the ground in a 
thick part of it, and cried for help: when lo! 
a tigress sprang out of a bush hard by, and 
seeing Sanibil Jal, said :— 

“Well, Sunmibii, whnt are you doing here, 
and why are you crying?” 

‘Then SunabAi Jal told her tale in the follow. 
ing words :— 
*“Danth Séth had seven sons and after them came 


unibal Jat, 
Over whose head a string of pearls was waved 











water, trying to catch some at least of the 
foam that flonted by her, but to her great 
dismay she found how utterly impracticable 
such a thing was. Her tears fell fast when 
she saw that it was getting dark, und thought 
how far she had to go, and how, if she went 
home empty handed, her sisters-in-law would 





hy a solitary sail, She folt great interest in 
watching the movements of the ship which was 
fast making for the shore ; when it neared her 
she recognised it to be that of her brothers, and 
her delight was unbounded. 

Being seized with a desire to give her 
brothers a surprise, little Sondbat Jaf hid her- 
self behind a rock till they landed, The vessel 
anchored in doe time, and the seven young 
men pot off ina boat for the shore. As soon 
aa they stepped on dry land, the little girl, 
unable to restrain herself any longer, ran up 
to them and was clasped in theirarms. When 
| the excitement of this most unexpected meet- 
ing was over, the brothers inquired of her 
what she was doing on the sea-shore so far 
awny from home, She related to them all 











Rut rinillg rind brothers have gone away | that had befallen her since their departure, 
int’ ahip leaving her alone, | and told them how that day she had been Bent 
And all the seven sisters-in-law ill-treat Sundba! | to fetch foom from the sea. The brothers 
Jat” were greatly enraged on learning of the in- 


human conduct of their wives, and resolved 
to punish them as they deserved. So they 
took Sunibif Jal on board their ship, and kept 
her there till the following morning; when 
one of them, cutting open his thigh with his 
knife, put his little sister into itand sewed up 
the rent! They then went ashore and walked 


“My sisters-in-law have sent me,” she con- 
tinned, “ to fetch the milk of a tigress, and of 
a surety I don't know where to find it." 

At this the tigress took pity on her and gave | 
her some of her own milk, which she carried 
home in the pail she laa brought for the 





nearly the whole day up to her knees in the ~ 


visit her with the severest punishment they 
could inflict, when her attention was attracted, 
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leisurely home. When they arrived there, 
their wives were greatly surprised to see 
them, for they had not expected them to 
return so soon. Pretending to know nothing 
of Sunibil Jai, they demanded of them where 
she was, when the wicked women replied that 
she had behaved very badly after their depar- 
ture, and had taken to wandering about at 
pleasnre, regardicss of their admonitions, and 
that that morning, too, she had gone no one 
knew where, without their permission; but 
would come back, sure enough, in the evening, 
as was her wont. 

“Very well,” said the men, let us have 
something for our breakfast now, and mind, if 
Sunibai Jit does not retarn by dusk we shall 

| hold you answerable for her life.” 

, | The seven women, who had not seen the 
poor girl all the previons day and night, began 
to tremble at these words, and devontly 
prayed that she would return home in safety. 
When they were at their meals, however, they 






then placed a morsel of 
and that it soon disappe 
replaced by another ; 
bands were in an angry mood they dared not 
ask them any questions, At last, when night 
eameand there were no signs of Sunabaf Jai, the 
brothers were furious and bade their wives on 
pain of death to tell them what they had done 
with her, Seeing further prevaricati¢n useleas, 
they all confessed their guilt, and expressed 
their fear that Sunabii Jai was drowned in 
the sea; when, to their great dismay, one of 
the brothera opened the rent in his thigh, and 
pulled out SanibAt Jal, as Inrge os life and as 
wellos ever. Upon this, the wicked women fell 
on their knees, and begged loudly to be forgiven, 
but their husbands were inexorable; they shaved 
their heads and ent off their noses and 
mounting them upon donkeys, sent them away 
to their parents’ houses, to live there in 
disgrace for the rest of their lives! 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 


BY 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, 


No. XITL.—Tae Forr Goon Sisters. 
In the town of Tanjai there reigned a king 
named Hariji, who was a very good and 
charitable sovereign. In his reign the tigor 


and boll drank out of the same pool, the | strict orders 


serpent and peacock amused 
under the same tree; and thus even birds and 
beasts of a quarrelsome and inimical 
lived together like sheep of the same flock. 
While the brute creation of the great God was 
thus living in friendahip and happiness, need 
it be said that this king’s subjects led a life of 
peace and prosperity unknown in any other 
. country under the canopy of heaven P 

But, for all the peace which his subjects en, 
joyed, Hariji himself had no joy. His face was 
always drooping, his lips never moved in laugh- 
ter, and he was as sad as sad conld be, becanse 
he had noson. After trying in vain the various 
distributions of charitable gifts, which his elders 
and priests recommended, he resolved within 
himself to retire mto the wilderness, there to 
propitiate Mahésvara, the great god of gods, 
hoping thus to have his desires fulfilled. 





+ 2-p.m.ia ghatibd is twenty-four minutes, 30 
Maran’ ight, 2 fichiers 
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themselves | 


charactor | heads. 


furnished a mattress, Roots 


No sooner had this thonght entered into his 
mind than he called his ministers to his side, 
and, informing them of his intention, made over 
to them the kingdom of Tatjai. He gave 
to them to look after the interests 
of his subjects, warning them that, if they failed 
in this, they would have to pay forfeit with their 
Thus appointing his ministers in his 
| place, to order his realm during his absence, 
Hariji retired to the nearest jangle ag a hermit, 

The monarch of Tatijai, who had been atten- 
ded with innumerable sorvants, now became his 
own servant and master, He removed all hig 





| royal gurments and clothed himself with the 
bark oftrees. To him, whose bed had been till 


then the softest of cushions made of the finest 
and most delicate cotton, the dried lentes a 
‘i and fruits were 

now hia only food, in the place of a thousand 
different dishes, which had at one time 
pn daily spread before him. Every morning 
¢ rose from his bed of leaves thed a 
the coldest water, ee 


and Litatir 
Mabéévara ¢ gat meditating on 


ll about the twentieth ghatikd," 


phatikds make one day, and 30 one night, Thus 60 ghatikes make « 


Se See) le 











sippin , ete woald retire to rest (it | 
rest it deserves to be called) for ten ghatikés.* 
Such was his daily ontine, and in this most | 
artery paetnoe te: wettest avray by dezrose for 
neorly All his: riba began to pro- 
ject ETE i: tsa acini ep, «03 as 
conld count his nerves and veins, For all 
that, he never wavered in his p 

On the fst das of the thint year afte 











Seeeee we literally aeuaed with joy at 
the sight of his loug-looked-for god ! 
“Thy prayers and praises, my good son, 
have been rising before our throne in Knilisa,* 
for the past two years, like a pillar of virtue, 
and have bronght me down to thee to grant 
thy boon, Ask and thou shalt have.” Thus 
spake Mahésvyara with a smile on his face and 
his right arm rained to bless. 
“My great God,” replied the king, “ lan- 
has no words to express the great joy 
and pleasure I have had to-day in that thou 
in thy holiness bast condescended to visit thy 
poor dog. This slave of thy most divine 
righteousness has had no child conferred upon 
him, though his beard bas whitened with age. 
oo ak this boon, and thus sweeten the few 
more years he hns to drag ont in this world, 
he has boon propitiating thy divine holiness." 
“All men must undergo the miseries of a 
former life in this one,” replied the god. 
‘« However, for thy long penance we have been 
pleased with thee, and grant thee this request. 


Choose then :—A son who shall always be with 


thee tall death, but who shall be the greatest fool 
in the whole world ; or four daughters who shall 
live with thee for a short time, then leave thee 
and return before thy death, but who shall 
be the incarnation of learning. To thee is 
‘feft to choose between the two.” Thus spake 
Mahdévnra ; and Harijt the hermit chose the 
daughters. The god gave him a mango-fruit 
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es hakehacr quite datuarhtets, Danahiecs or sons, 
he wanted to have children, and so his desire 
had been crowned with success. A thousand 
times happy he felt himself in the prospect before 


him, as he returned to his country. Great was — 


the joy of his subjects and ministers, to see 
among them ; again their beloved sovereign, 

The king called for his priests, and, fixing an 
auspicious hour for the presentation of the 
fruit, gave it to his queen. She became preg- 
nant, and in due course gave birth to four 
danghters os beantiful as Rati And thas. 
Hariji obtained four daughters by the grace 
of God in his old age. Their names were 
Gairgabil, Yamunibii, Kamalibal, and Nilahat. 

He left no stone unturned to give them a 
liberal education, Professors for every branch 
of learning were appointed, and the girls, 
before they were in their tenth year, had been 
taught. the four Vidas, the six Ststras, the 
the sixty-four kinds of learning, and all the 
restof it. They became great Panditds, and 
were like four great jewela among the woman- 
kind of those days, 

One day the old king was seated in the first 
storey of his palace to be rubbed over with oil.* 
The oil-rabber began to apply the oil to his 
bead so irregalarly and in such a stupid 
way, that his danghters, who were looking on at 
a distance, wero highly vexed, and calling to 
their mother asked her to interfere, and send 
the man away. Then they themselves applied 
tho oil to their father’s head, in so delicate o 
way that the old king did not in the least 
feel that anything was being mbbed over it. 
He was exceedingly pleased with them, and 
after sending them away finished his bath. 

He now bethonght him of Mahéévarn’s con- 
dition when granting his desire for children,— 
that his intelligent danghters should leave him 
before they had been long with him. “How 
will they leave me ? If I give them away = 
marriage, then, of course, they will leave me 
butif I prevent this, and make some sahas 
arrangement for them J. shall avert the 

* The wife of Kina (the a of Lavo) and goddess of 











| “the fet otis Tong penance Hari thas ld 
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<isbey povlugiee me pal” Bs ght 
Hariji, and so has many another foot Gionghke 
only to bring down swift retribution on his head. 


Athen fiidahiée bin gblations the: king dil 'nok | He 
_ gointothe dining hall, but retired to his couch 
‘and lay down sulkily. According to the ancient 


customs of Hindu monarchs this was # sign 
2265 0 comb and the news that 


the king had not taken even a grain of rice | 
Pafanw diy cat bods apreedl tire phous the alesse | 


The qneen came flying to know the reason 
of her lord's displeasure. “ Call my minister 


at once,” was his order, and the queen sent 


word to that officer. — 

As soon os the minister arrived the king 
ordered him to summon great council within a 
ghatikad, us he had an important question which 
could be solved only by that learned body. 


The aszombly was hastily called, and the — 


| he objected to take the news to his ¢ 


marry all his four daughters: imac ; and 
(goon aa his councillors had Jeft him, he ci lod 
his- minister to his side, and asked him ee Whe 
and consult his danghters about it, By this — 
means the king foolishly thoaghs: that he : 
| prediction that his Ps 
daughters should leave him curly, and see him 


would reverse Mabesvara’s. 





no more till just before lis death. 
The minister was in a delicate position 







the old king might be enraged and BBA bim ; 
and if he boldly stood before the girls end 
epoke to them shamelossly about their fathe: 


intention to marry them himself, they mig ni ght 


members collected, anxiously whiting for the | 


matter to be set before them, The king came 


and took his seat, and after looking gravely _ 


round him rose up and said—* My Jearned 


councillors that lave met here to-day, I have 


au’ great question to put before you for your 
opition. Many of you are traders, and occa- 
sionally, for various reasons, travel to different 
countries. When you procure a rare object, or 
a very precious jewel, ora valuable ornament, 
do you keep it for your own use, or do you 
give itawny to somebody else? Kindly think 
over the matter well before you give me your 
answer.” 

Thos spoke Hariji, and all present ex- 
claimed that, if the object were very rare 
they would prefer keeping it to themselves. 

“Exactly! well-said!” vociferated the king, 
‘Even 60 do I wish to act! After great hard- 
ship and severe penance | obtained throngh the 
grace of Mahésvara four daughters. They ore 
my gems, my jewels, and my ornaments, 
Why should I give them away in marriage to 
anotherf Why should T not myself marry 
them anid retain them under me? If you would 
keep the rare things you acquire to yourselves, 
why should not I also do the samo ?" 

All his councillors hung their heads for very 
shame. They were disgusted at the turn 
which their generalization hod been made to 
take and saying, “As it pleases Your Majesty,” 
took leave of their sovereign, all thinking that 
their =e had yone mad, 


become enraged and murder him! Of the t two 
alternatives he chose denih at the innocent 
hands of the princesses, rather than at the 
guilty hands of aking, who had become so mad 
as to be in love with his own daughters, So 
he went to them. : 


The princesses had ag great a regard fox 


their father’s minister as they had for their 


father; and when they saw him approach-_ 
ing their mansion they welcomed him, and, 
making him sit in their midst, wished to 
hear whether he had any special reason for his 
visit that dhy, When he heard the innocent 
talk of these children, who had not even com- 
menced their teens, his eyes begmn to swine 
with tears at the thonght of the unwelcome 
news he had to communicate to them. The 
girls, who were naturally intelligent, at once 
guessed from his tearful. countenance, that 
it must be some very bad news that he had 
to tell, and so the eldest broke silence by sweet 
and well chosen worda:— 

“Our kind father, for so we regard you, what 


is the matter with you, that you have put on 


such a dismal face F Disclose to us the borden 


vf your heart, that we also may share: in your. 
woes,’ 


The minister conld no longer contain his 


sorrow. He sobbed aloud and told them allthe 


proceedings that had taken place during the 
day, and how very sorry he was that they 
should have that morning showed their skill to 
their father in the oil-bath affair, The 
girls were greatly affected “at what Py, 
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father, since h eres we dagen ck gee coming 
_ represent him to be. We ohhh to ie as. 
delionte business. It is of no enioTOk to-say 
‘po! Apa Bing’e eeeAinn: - 1 shall give my con- 
sent to Beer Tak cadet kine ch Urns 
time that I have vowed to undergo « penance | 
for six months, pe which the marriage may — 
be daly perl ned, For the present I ‘request 
‘you to oblige ns. So wen sharia mansion 
made of Iscquered wood. In each storey I 
re est you to store up provisions sufficient 
for all of vps ea The seventh storey 
“must contain water: the sixth, vegetables ; 
the fifth, rice; and so on; while we moat 










of the world. Several kings, out of simple 
curiosity to see the mad performance—for the 
old Sovereign had proclaimed to the world 
that he was going to marry. his own dangh- 
ters !—came. to Taiijai, and were waiting for 
the wedding day. + 
At last, the long expected first morning i 
of the seventh month arrived, and Hariji 
sent his minister again to his dangliters 
to ascertain their wishes. Again the daughters 
returned word that they gave ther full consent. 
to the marriage. Hariji was overjoyed at the 
second intimation of compliance, and decorated 








op cabo mebet rmilreaietned carry 
You must come bere with the 





eonse peer ee the penance we 
Theve resolved on for six months, during which 
? c -we must be allowed to live unobserved.” 

The minister was.delighted to see that the 


princessed, though they were young in years, | 
present position and fall again in the midstofa 


had « very sound knowledge of the world. He 
promised to oblige them most willingly, and 
gave orders, with the permission of Hariji the 


king, for the building of the lacquered mansion — 


and for the: storage of provisions. As for the 
king, when he heard that his danghters had 
given their consent, he was overjoyed, and 
eagerly waited for the seventh month to come. 





He oven took special care to see the mansion was — 


built without delay. The minister, too, left no 
stone unturned to supply the provisions reqa- 


site for half «dozen years. The mansion was — 


jbuilt, and the princesses took up their abode in 
it for their penance. As soon as they entered 


they bolted the door inside, and began to | 


meditate npon the bhoon-conferring goddess, 

Varalakshmi. For six months they meditated, 
and on the last day of the last month secured her 
favour. She appeared before them in a dream, 
robed in pure white silk, and applied kunkuma 
(red powder) to their foreheads in token that 


she had favoured them, and that from that day — 


they might depend. upon her for assistance. 
‘Now outsidé this mansion, which had been 


| filment of rt, 





himself with all his choicest ornaments, With 
music before him he marched towards the 
lacquered mansion, the kings and the other 
guests following him to see how matters would 
terminato, When the processional music fell 
upon the ears of the princesses, they conteni- 
plated Varalakehmi and prayed :-— 

“0 benign Goddess, if thou wouldst have us | 
become the wives of o suitable husband,—a 
noble prince,—let this mansion rise from its 


jungle untrodden by human feet! Let the 
gates of this mansion be shat to all that may 
desire to open them, except to him only whom 
thon hast appointed to be our hashand 1” 

The eldest led the prayer, and had searcely 
finished, when the procession stopped before 
the mansion, And lo! a ecrack was heard and 
the lacquered mansion, as if it had wings, 
bogan to soar into the sky! In & moment tt 
vanished ont of the sight of the sinful father ; 
and all around him with one yoice cried out 
that he was well repaid for his wicked 
thoughts. Atlast Harijt saw the guilt of his 
intentions, the just punishment with which 
the god visited him, the fulfilment of his pro- 
pheey, and his personal share in the early ful- 
He was buried in the ocean of 
| shame and sorrow, till those around him con- 
soloed him with that part of the prophecy, 
which promised that his danghters should come 
back to him before his death. 

Within the mansion the four sistera cvon- 
tinued to liveasif it were their home. They had 
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and eating, spent their days in study and musie, | fikd, when the prince waa seen to run to a — 


happily in playing the sifdr, and thus forget- 
ting their sorrows. In this way they lived 
a life of innocent enjoyment, in the expectation 
that the goddess Varalakshm! would soon 
relieve them of their troubles by sending 
them a suitable husband. 

Ata distance of o hundred #3: from where 
the princesses mansion had been located by the 
will of Varalakshmi, was a kingdom named 
Sivapurt. In it reigned # most just king named — 
Isabhajt, He had an only son named Thipniji, | 
who was twenty years old,—an age which fitted | 
him for taking the reins of the kingdom into his 
own hands. His royal inther wished, there- 
fore, to have his marriage celebrated. The 
bride chosen was the daughter of Isabhaji’s 
own sister, and therefore Thinujf's first cousin, | 
All liked the proposed marriage, except the 
prince ; for though the bride waa as beantiful as 
the moon, she was blind of one eye ! 

“ A one-eyed wife I will never marry !" was 
his reply to the several representations his 
relatives made to him, 

[sabhnji was already very old, and his sole 
object in life was to see his son married, and to 
dandle a grand-child before his death, He had 
tried his best previously, on several occasions, | 
ta choose a young lady of noble family as a bride 
for hia son, but Thinnji would have none of 
them. However, the king's sister, having | 
great influence with him, compelled her brother | 
ta fix on an auspicious day for the marriage of 
his son to her one-eyed daughter Kourndi. 
Finding it hopeless to convinee his fathor of his 
disinclination to marry a lady who was defective 
by nature, Thinnyi outwardly consented, and the 
preparations for the celebration of the marriage | 
were commenced on an enormous scale, 

Two days before the time appointed for the 
marriage the prince desired to go out hunting. 
in & neighbouring forest. His object was not 
really to hunt, bot to disappear in the thick 
wilderness, nod to run away in order to evade 
the marriage.” The hunting expedition started 
in the early morning and reached the forest by 











[This isa notable incident, na giving a rational ox- 
planation of the common fever Lage tere of a prince on a 
anting expedition in Oriental folktales: It usually 










‘ing ground, to disappear for 
a time, and then to emerge his 
place of concealment, The hunters, thinking 
that it was his pleasure, left him to himself, ni 
engaged themselves in a different portio 
the forest. Thinuj! now found it a good 
opportnnity to escape, and changing his horse 
for a fresh one, galloped towards the East and. 


Ls 







vanished from the sight of his vast army of — 


hunters. Just about this time the hunt waa. 
bronght to a close. “ Whereis the prince? Have 
you seen His Highness?" were the questi 


which tho hunters put to each other, But the 


princes was nowhere to be found! They 
searched for him in the wood till darkness over 


came them, and at Inst returned to Sivapurt, 
late at night, without him ! | 
The old king was waiting the return of the 
prince with a sumptuous dinner; and when 
the hunters informed him of his disappearance 
he fell down in a swoon, as it were a tree cnt 
at the roots! His sister and other relatives 
flew to his aide to console him, and he was 
slowly brought back to -his senses. It now 
hocame more than plain to him that he was 
himself the cause of the prince's flight, by 
having tried to foree him to marry Kuradi 
against his will. He cored Kurndi and her 
mother, he oursed himself, and he cursed 
every one involved in the proposed marriage! 
He at once sent for the palace soothanyer 
to consnit him as to the safety of his son, and 
as to the probable date of his retarn. The 
soothssyer made his appearance and took his 
seat before the kin f with » palm-leaf book on his 
left and § square dice of sandal-wood on his 
right. When His Majesty explained -to him the 
disappearance of the prince, and wished to know 
all about him, the nOothen yer contemplated 
Gandéa, cast the sandal-wood dice thriee. and 
turned up a leaf of his palm-book, guided to 
the particalar page by the number thrown by 
the dice. He then proclaimed: | f 
Sokra’ ae reigns supreme; and Sukra's 
CONC 18 & happy conrse! A InArrinee wi 
be pained in the Fast! Be cheerful, ms 0 
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i A pair of shawls for the good soothsayer rs 


‘aon waa to return to him in two yeors, and 


‘in this belief he forgot all his sorrow at his 






‘Tet us now see what happened to the prince 
after his escape from the hunters. He left 
them about noon and galloped towards the 
East, By about twilight fortune conducted 
him towards the mansion of lacquer. The 
appearance of the splendid building made of 
strange materials, and not of brick or stone 
or chunam,” awakened his curiosity, and, made 
him wh it. Im addition to this, he was 


“Jy sete a heaven in this life?” said he to 
| himself; “have some nymphs from the divine 
world made this mansion their abode? or do 
wicked dovils dwell here to feast upon night- 
stricken passengers ?'° However, whether they 
be good or bad, I wwet see the inhabitants 
of this palace, und leave to fate what it may 
bring epon.me?” 

The mosic now suddenly ceased, for it so 
happened that the sitd#r had to be adjusted for 
adifferenttune. Meanwhile the prince rose, and 


went round the mansion to see whether there 


where any gates to it. On the North side of ithe 
discovered a large gate-way, and inside it a pate. 
This he approached and gently tonched, to 
see if it was shot or not. Now, since Vara- 
lakshm! had fixed upon prince Thanuji as the 
husband of the four princesses, the gate of the 
mansion flew open,—anas the gates of a river dam 


| unlock to the rapid rush of released waters,— 


ving of hanger, and wished for at 
already dying id | mide o thousand times more beantiful by the 


Joast a mouthful of water. Being sare that 


he had left his hunters far behind, he 





} shed the mansion and sat down in the 
marbled lacquer pavement of the ooter verandah. 


The god of day was sinking down in the 


West, and the golden rays .of his evening 
beanty seemed a thousand times more heantiful 
than he had ever seen them as they glittered 
on the lacquered covering of the grand palace, 
which -by its loveliness struck awe into his 
mind. ‘Before the mansion ran a rivalet from 
which our hero drank a handful’ or two of 
water, and overcome by fatigue stretched 
himself on the cool surface of the palace ve- 
rundah, leaving his horse to get his water and 
grass himself, 
Tt has been already said that the princesses 
inside the mansion used to spend their evenings 
in playing upon sweet musical instruments 
and in singing. Now as soon as Thagnji 
had stretched himself on the verandah to 
sleep, sounds of sweet music fell upon his ear. 
They were the most exquisite notes he had 
ever heard in his life. Like evening zephyrs 
in the spring they came gently to soothe his 





ae ims F mato of seashell ime, : 7” 

® Allusion the native method signa a went 
eut of the hands by hollowing them into a sort of cup. 

“ The allusion bere is to the common Indian idea of 


and discovered to lim four beatiful maidens 


dtrange amd unexpected meeting, by their 
evening attire, and by the lovely silérs in their 
hands. 


When the princesses saw lus door open end 
their handsome visitor standing ontside it, fear- 
ing to enter in, they breathed a thanksgiving to 
their goddess for the fair gift, and laying down 
their sifairs, approached Thinnji with due 
respect. All four hombly prostrated them- 
selves before him and then rose up. The 
eldest began to speak, while the other three 
sisters eagerly watched the movements of the 
visitors face. 

“Lord and husband of ug all,” said she, 
“ glorious is thisday tous as it has brought here 
our partner in life, Strange and sad is our 
history, but nevertheless we are all mortals, 
warmed by the same human blood that cireu- 
lates through your Loniship’s veins and equally 
affected by the same joys and sorrows. We 
will reserve our story, however, till your Lord- 
ship has dined, as we see pluinly by your face 
that you are greatly tired. Accept na a5 your 
Lordship's wives, and we for our part have 





the persunal beauty of malenane female ale, hosts, 
live by devouring human klore of “he 
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us by having met you.” 


His vagne fears aboat the mansion anil its | i 


inmates suddenly melted awuy like snow before 


u powerfal sun, when Thinuj! saw the princesses — 


and stood listening to the speech of the eldest. 
He also considered that dey the most glorious 
of his life, and took leave of them for few 
seconds to secure hig horse, which for all the 
delight that had come to him he did not 
forget. He then bathed hastily in the hot 
water the lodies prepared for him, and after 
praying to the great God, who had beew so 
bountiful to him thet day, sat down with three 
of the Indies to take hia dinner. The fourth 
attended to the leaf-plates, and supplied fresh 


courses ms each dish was consumed. Ther 


then related their previons stories to ench 
other, and copiously did the prince shed tears, 
when he heard how it was that the princeases 
tame to perform penance to secure the favour 
of Varnlakshmi;—and the Indices, too, when 
they heard how king Isabhaj? had worried 
their husband to marry his one-eyed cousin, 
and how be had run away from the hunting 
party to avoid the marriage which so discusted 
him, AH were glad st the fortunate turn 
their lives had taken, and from that evening 
the price and the princesses began to live 
most happily together as husband and wives, 
entirely forgetting their former homes. 

Thus, hidden in an ocean of joy, Thanuji lived 
for two full years in the lacqnered palace, in 
the company of the four princesses to whom 


fortune had conducted him; while they were | 


one and all grateful to their goddess Voara- 
likshmi for haying sent them. so noble and 
biantifol » prinee a4. their partner in. life, 
After two fall yeurs had been thus passed, the 
prince one day thonght of his old father, and 
the uatial cheerfalness Icft his face. His 
wives noticed the change and desired to le 
informed of the thoughts which were passing 
through his mind. He, noble in mind. as in 
body, told them outright that he was thinking 
of his father, and that the idea of not ha ving 
wen him for two years made him sad, The 
eldest princess ns usnal was the first to speak :-— 

“My dearest lord, it hos been our misfortube 
to have lost « fathor, and we do not wish to 
wee him again if we can help it, But we do 
not see any reason, therefore, why you should 


carned the richest treasure the world can give | lose 
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| a home, o father-in-law to 
living in the world like other people, without — 
Wasting our youth in this desert.” 
The prince thanked his queens for their 
sound advice, who began to make preparation 
for sending their husband back to his parents, 
They supplied him with fine sweetments for ~ 
the way, and, with the good wishes of his wives, — 
Thinnjt sturted for SivapurR, 
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it wos already twilight, He arrived at the 
palace at about the third ghofikd of the 
night, and prostrated himself before his father. 
The old king had been counting the days und 
the houra for his son's return, and as the second — 
year rolled away andthe prince did not make 






inhabitants were not able to recognize him, as 








his appearance, he had been greatly enraged. i 
seainst the sooth-sayer whose prophecy had thas 1 
nearly proved untrue. The cunning soothsayer | 
had been daily predicting one week more 

when, fortunately for him,—or the old king's 

wrath would have known no bounds,—and fore 

tunately for the ald king himself. considering: 

his advanced age,—the prince suddenly turned 

op, Isabhajl wept for mingled joy and sorrow ; 


| joy at having recovered his s0n, and sorrow at 


that son's neglect of his old father for so long, 

But all is well that ends well, so the eld king 

praised his household gods for having given 

him back his som, and merely inquired into his 

history for the past two vears, “a wala ss 
When Isabhaji found ont that be good for. 

tune his son bad won the love of 

princesses of Taiijai, he wished his sin every » 

prosperity im the world, and gave him per- 

inission to makwe very urrangements to bring ae 

them to the palace nt Sivapurl, and to ' 7 

theny regularly, Bat Thane jt wished to wait a 

a while, and his father allowed hin hts way. ~ 7 
Now the news this Thannji had won tho Vises i a 

of the four fair Princesses of Taiijaj reached hia | 

munt, the sister of Isabhaji, and his oottaietahal 


the four 
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| tHe: noticed the ut th fects of the palsth 
gates, but did not care to enquire who lived in 
| it; and went’ on: and tonched the gate, which 
opened to him, He entered in and gave his 
wives all their father-in-law's presents, for the 
old king had sent them through his son several 
eostly ornaments and cloths. The ladies pnt him 
a thousand questions as to how he spent the 
month, and were eager to see Sivapuri, and to live 
there as Thiguji's queens, onder: the kind pro- 
tection of their good father-in-law, But the 
prince told them to wait for a few more months 
till his aunt could dispose of Kurudi in 
marriage to some one, for he hated the idea of 
taxing thom to the palace while his cousin and 
enemy dwelt in it,—that cousin whose hand 
he had repeatedly refused, and whom he could 
never hereafter marry as long as he lived. 
The prince's wives then told him about the 
om worn, and Thinajl had great doubts as 
to the wisdom of admitting her into the 
mansion. Having studied tricks at courts and 
elsewhere, he suspected that the old woman 
came from his one-eyed enemy; but she left 
nothing’ unaccomplished on her part. Her 










soeMganags ‘open soci! but to marry me." 
For this task she engaged a doubled-up old 
wom “punsteanay her's to the position of the | 
try her best to ero into the ood grces af the 
princesses, She was to serve them for a time as 
fh fuithful servant, and wait her opportunity fo 
bring one of them away, Should she succeed 
in this, Kuradi promised her ample rewards, 
“The doubled-up old witch started with provi- 
sions for a month, and erected for herself a 
temporary hat in the forest at the gate of the 
mansion. Her nights she spent on a 
igen ih & tree for fear of beasts of prey, and 
her days in ber hut. After cooking and eating 
a little rice in the morning she would take hier | repeated cries, with which the serene palace of 
stand near the gate of the mansion and bawl | the wilderness began to echo, at last aroused 
out:— | some pity for her in the heart of the prince. 
“My children! Have you all forgotten me, | ““ Never mind,” said he at last, “ let us admit 
your poor old foster-mother F Oh, how tenderly | her and watch her character. If it is sus- 
I brought you all up im your éarlicst days ! picious, we-will punish ber; if on the contrary 
And remomboring vou, I have deserted all | it oul, we } abl be glod of having secured 
my relations, children and frienda at Tofijai, | her services.’ 
and have traced you to this wood. If you would Thos with his permission the old hag waa 
take me into your service, I shall still continue | entertained, and froni that moment, it was oa if 
to render you what help [ can, in° washing | a serpent had been entertaimed to sting its own 
your clothes, in preparing your meals, in comb- | master, whofed it with milk and froita, Deep, 
ing your hair, and other domestic duties, which | tricky, anda trained witch, the old hag pretend- 
it was once my delight to perform while I had | ed to do all sorts of kindpesses to the Taijai 
the charye of you all till your seventh year, | princesses and their affectionate husband. 
What a foolith old king he was tothink of | There was nothing which she would not do 
marrying you to himsclf, and ia, to have lost | with ler own hands, Karly she rose, bathed 
you!” nnd cooked, and attended to the wants of the 
These and « thousand mournful tales of the ladies, who after pleasant nights of singing and 
past, which sho had ‘carefally learnt from the | dancing slept very late in the mornings. The 
one-eyed Kurodi and her mother, she woald | princesses fonkd her invaluable, and this 
bawl out. Bat the ladies would never do any- | 
thing without the consent of their huabanil, | 
and their doors, too, would never open to any | liking for her, The ladies loved her, and 
one except theirlord. - | their lord Thinuji saw no reason, for the five 
After living’ with his father for a month, | months he remained for the second time in the 




















necessity for jer services, in addition to the 
assumed kindness of the hag, increased thoir 

































queens to the kind care of the ol dices ha | 


with him his wives’ gifts to his father. 

The old woman was only waiting for the 
return of the prince Thinujt to Sivapuri. 
The second day after he had left the palace, 
she induced the princesses to take an oil-bath, 


cand in the oil she mixed a herb which was ian 
able to produce insensibility lasting for three | 


days in the strongest constitution. While the 
oil was being applied to the heads of the 
princesses, they felt giddy, and before the bath 
was over one and all of them were in a dead 
awoon, The wicked old woman now took the 


eldest on her back, and leaving the others to 


themselves to live or it perish, flew away to Siva- 
puri with the nimbleness i 

She placed her “harden halos Karndi, who 
amply rewarded her and sent her away. This | 
one-eyed devil in woman's form now proceeded 
to take fnll vengeance on one whom she 
regarded as the chief of heronemies, She sent 
for a barber and had the hair of Gaigabil's 
head ent off, the imsensibility that still over- 
came the poor girl making ber unconscious 
of the loss of woman's most precious jewel. 
Kurndi, next proceeding to torture her enemy, 
rent for needles and thrust one into cach 
pore of her skin. The pain cansed by the 
needles made Gaigib4l open her eyes, and 
heing very intelligent, she at once gnessed the 
calamity that lad come upon her, Not caring 
for herself, she asked her enemy, the one-eyed 
Kurndi, whether her sisters were all cafe. 

“Yes they are, and you shall pay for all the 
mischiof they have done and for your own to 
boat 1" roared Kurqli gnashing her teoth, 

Gangibil then closed her eyes, never to open | 
them aguin her enemy thought; for the effects | 
of the drug, and pain caused by the needles, 
made her almost a corpse. Kurudi next tore 
out hereyes, and told two of her maid-servants 
to throw the now mutilated body into a ruined 
well at a short distance from the palace. They 
did g0 accordingly, und then went about their 
duties, | 

The whole of one day and one night Gaiga- 
bal floated on the water in that rnined well, 
withont recovering from her swoon, and not 


® 








again went to Sivapuri for a month, taking | | 











back to her meailestion a if i were ie oe 
She now came to understan¢ misfi tam 7 

“Ah! that I shonld eave heise pe 
that old woman,” she cried, “sho mut 3 AC, 
given me seme drug, made me ins ne aad 
given me over to my enemy eae 
whom Thainoj} used so often to tela 
Thannjt, you are passing your days merrily with 
your father, not knowing the fate that has: 
come over your wives, he eee por 
the old woman, whom you recommended to. 
them, is properly discharging her dation: Tr 
do not know what has become of my sisters! 
Ido not know where I am! My oe . 
gone [” ‘< 

The needles imbedded in her body gave her le 
the most exernciating pain, and she was unable 


even to weep. At last she began to pant as if 
suffocated, 


The well in which she was struggling for 
life belonged to o neatherd, and ronnd it ho 
kept « garden, in which there were half a dozen 
beds containing tender cabbages, He came 
to water his vegetables, and on approaching . 
the well with his pitcher he heard a voice as - 
if in great pain, slowly i issuing from it, but the 
water was too deep for him to see what 








was in the well. Now neatherds have queer 


notions as to devila and witcheraft, and he 
imagined that the sounds in the well emannted 

from a devil that must have taken up a tem- 

porary abode therein. So, he shouted out, ; 
looking down the month of the well,— cat 

“O you devil! Jf you do not tell me who — 

you are, and why you have thna invaded - 
my poxsessions, | will throw rubbish into 

this already half-ruined well, and cover you 


Su 


up! on a 
Gaigabil, who was only waiting to he ay 4 
some person's voice, spoke slowly, in eel vt 
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oe | could be said tbe seally eres For this 








she propitiated the boon-conferring goddess 
Varalakshm!, and then she “pneezed, when 


orn | lo! there dropped from her nosirils seven 


eet chviey kind Reiuen on te 


heart. melted at the idea of calamity befallen 


iy. 


one of the fair sex born of noble parents, So 
he got down into the well, took Gangibii up, 
a shed tears to-see so noble a form cruelly 
deprived of eyes and hair, and suffering from 
ernol tortures from needles. 







“ Cover Bot Buy with your cloth,” said the | 


‘princess, ‘ “and take me to your home at once. 
greatly fear my enemy may watch me and 
dey to Yell mo aguin ain.” 
‘So the neatherd, ‘trembling at her words, 








took her komt in haste. As goon ns the princess — 


folt herself safe in the house of the kind neat- 


herd, she spoke to him thus :— 
“My respected protector, my father,—for so 


do I -regard youfor taking me out of the well,— 


‘Tam a princess and » virtuous lady. This is 
enongh for you to know for the present, More 
1 shall relate to you after I recover from my 


pain. If you begin to pullout the needles as 
I think, before half a dozen 
You will do better by cooking 


rice ina large yeasel, emptying it on the ground, 


Lam, I should die, I 


were removed. 


and holding me over the steam while you pull 
‘them ont. 
needle is removed, and I shall get well.” 


The princess then closed ber lips, and her 


body was like that of one in deep slumber. 
The neatherd, 
princess for the majesty of her form, now 


began the treatment according as aho had gaid, | 
That so noble a creature should have come to 
such calamity, aroused in his heart greater and 


greater pity. The treatment went on fora week, 


during which, now and then, Gangilai would | 
relate to ‘the old neatherd, who never left her 
bed-sids, parts of her story. Thus by degrees 
Gdvinda came to know the whole of it. The 
princess, too, recovered, except that her eyes 
were gone, and her head still shaven, These 
defects had to be remedied before her health 


ao 


Keep on doing this till the last 


who already respected the 


precious gems! She called to Géyinda and 


| addressed him thus :— 


| “My respected Gévinds, my kind protector, 
| L have to trouble you still more. These seven 


_| six for yourself, convert the seventh ono into 
money, and buy some cows. Milk all the cows 
morning and evening, boil down the wholo of 
_ the milk into only two measures, and give them 
to me.” 

The neatherd took the gems, locked six of 
them in his box and went with the seventh to 
the bézdr. When he showed it to the gem- 
assayers they estimated its value at seven lakhs 
of méhars, for which enormous sum he disposed 
of it ton rich merchant. He could have pur- 
| chased all the cows in Sivapurt for that amount, 
but instead of doing so, he bought only a hun- 
dred fine milch cows, and brought home the 
other portion of the Gévinds truth- 
| fully told what he had done to Gaiigibal, and 
she was delighted at his uprightness. The 
neatherd, for his part, now began to regard her 
as m goddess, Tho milk of the one hundred 
cows he boiled down into two measures as 
directed, and placed them before her morning 
and evening. She used this milk in her food 
and daily improved in health. 

We must here leave Gaigibil under the 
kind protection of our neatherd, and turn to 
inquire about her other sisters. It has been 
already said that all the four sisters fell into a 
| swoon, when the old woman applied the oil to 
their heads, Gangibat only was removed to 
Kurudi's palace, while the other three con- 
tinued insensible for three days, coming to 
their senses on the fourth morning. What 
was their astonishment when they missed their 
eldest sister and the old woman ! Dey began 
to suspect their husband, 

“Has. our lord played thia trick upon us to 
take our eldest sister to his palace at Sivapuri 
and to leave us all here, in everlasting banish- 
ment? Shan't we be angry with him when 
he comes? For our sister will never forget us, 
and will soon bring him back.” 

Thus resolved they in their minds, and. being 
very innocent and timid, passed their days 











gems has Varalakshmi just given me, Take 
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the prince returned to the forest with preat_ of 


eagerness to meet his dear wives, for he knew 
of the calamity that bad befallen them. 
When he entered he found no joy in the palace, 


~ but the three sisters lying down each by herself 


with no mirth or welcome in their counte- 
nances, He was greatly voxed, and missed his 
, eldest queen, whom he loved best, and as to 
whom the other queens suspected him. 
“Where is my Gaigibil, my deara? And 


why have you all’ got sach dismal fnces ?” | 


askod Thinujt. 

Till then they had thought-that their sister 
was safe with their husband at Sivapurl, but 
when the princo enquired after her, they fell 
off thair couches, and, weeping and wailing, 
inquired what had happened to their sister! Tt 
was now plain that some trick had been played 
upon them all by the old woman. The prince 
asked them to relate what had taken place in 


the palace since he had left it, and they told | 


him everything. It then become as clear as 
the day to Thinnji, that the old woman, who 
protended such affection for thom, was a rogue, 
and that she had taken his love Gangabij to 
Kurndi for some foul purpose. He consoled 
his three other wives, curged the day on which 
he took in the old woman, and started at once 
in search of hia lost love. Her sisters were 
equally anxious about her, and promised to be 
earefol during his absence, 

“The door shall open to none except to 
yourself, my Lord, and that, too, only when 


you bring us back our sister,” said the youngest | 


of the wistera, And our hero, buried in the 
ocean of sorrow, and not knowing how to find 
his lost love, returned to Sivapuri. 

He informed his old father Isabhaji of what 
had happened, and they both sent courtiers to 
different parts of the kingdom to muke a care- 
fol search for Gafgibai. The prince alse 
secretly made all the requisite enquiries in the 


palace where Kurodi and her mother were | 


living. For six months the search went 
on, and yet no trace was found of the lost 
' princess. Meanwhile Isabhaji was drawing day 
by day nearer to his grave, and again began to | 


something in revenge to Kurndi —— a ve vim "s ee . 


) which your father brings to me ee 
| ourds, wae Gol dae 


have nentherds sold such cardy ! Fine c 





daily of dis teommuneae SED . ne 












‘evening. Now Givrinda had a danghter: ian / 





Gopi, and she and GaigibAi became very ge vl 
friends, Gangibal related to hor Tiana al | 
history one morning, and was pean “rie 
her sisters in their palace. With as 2 
this in her bead sho addressed Gbef dine eS 


“ My dear Gipl, my story is as you haye hen 
and Pa heart born within ep u vink f 


Kurndive POPE herself. Convertsite he, thi 


in the streets— Good curds to eell! | 








putting sach « price on your curds ; bak oat te 
the palace and Kurudi will eend tise youandask = 
you the priceof your curds. Demand as before 3 
one hundred méhars, She will cive the money 


}and buy your curds, and finding them very : 


sweet will offer to buy some from you every 
day. Go on giving her the curds, but do not 
take money for them, Only ealtivate her 


friendship, And then I shall Jet you know 


what we must do,” 

Gépt obeyed Gaigibil exactly and in this 
way secured the friendship of Kurndi. Then 
anid Ganigabal to her:— 

“My dear Gopi, when you go to-morrow to > 
the palace put on a ead countenance, and, whon 
Karadi comes and askw you the reason for it, 
tell her that you have a sister who has had Intely 
small-pox and loat hereyes. Ask her to give: 


Youa pairofhamaneyes. She has with hor my 


tro aren which she will give yon, Bring them. 
to me.” 

_ Gopi did as sho was told, and when the eyes - 
came into Gaigibii's hands she put them into te 
the empty sockets and meditated on the boon- th 
conferring goddess Varalakshmi, when her , 
sight was completely restored, She now for 












e | so long waiting, was at Inst approaching. pal 


hy adding flowing hair to her charms, was an 
important point ; so she said to Gipl:— 

* My dear Gopi, Dthank the day which first 
made us friends! My hair is o weak point 
with mo, and if you can make your hair grow at 
the rate of a cubit a day, I should moch like to 
see your doctor, and show him my head also. 
Will you kindly bring him to me F” 


Gopi, as instructed, said—* Undoubtedly he 
| shall ba here with me to-morrow, my noble 
lady ;” and returned home, 

Gaigibii waa anxiously expecting to hear 
what had taken place in the palace between 
her friend Gopi and her bitter enemy Kurndi, 
and, when the latter came home, she related 
how she had promised to bring the imaginary 
doctor next day to the palace. Gafgabal 
could have leapt for joy. 

“My end is attained,” said she in great joy, 
eagerly waiting for the next day to come. 

As already said, the old king had made his: 
son Thinnji consent to marry Kurudi, and the 
wedding day had been fixed for the tenth day 
of the bright half of that very month, It was 
just ten days before the happy event wna to 
take place that Kurodi was expecting to see 
the doctor with the wonderful powor of breed- 
: ing hair, ‘That morning Goigibil changed 
you. You must then tell her that a doctor has | her female attire for the firat time in bor life 
given you m prescription for making the hair |! for a man's and wore a doctor's robes, and ao 
grow quickly, that ever since you have applied | well did she carry out the disgnise that her 
it your hair has been growing at the rate of a | 654 Gépi was hardly able to distinguish im 
cnbit a day-ond that as you are not able to take the young doctor her friend Gafgabii, Thus 
éare of so great a quantity, you are rubbing | | tamorphosed and followed by Gdpt, Ganga- 
it on the ground to check ite growth, She will hai renched Kurudi’s house, where she was 
then ask you for some of the prescription, 
| | ; aero ive it nome bo 
ea meee Eee’ = “Can you indeed make hair grow very 

Gépt agreod to all that Gadgibil naked hor | TRY F” asked Kura Ate 
to do, and wontto the palace. She pretended “Madam, replied the sham doctor, 1 have, 
to rab her kair on the ground until Kurudi | ever since 1 began practising tite art, been 
came and asked her the reason, when she replied | most successful init, On no occasion has the 
as ashe had been instructed. Kurudi wns hair I have manipulated grown lesa thana eubit 
naturally somewhut bald-headed,"* and aa Tsi- | s day. I shall try the best of my medicines 
bhaji had just made his son consent to marry | on your head. Only the old hair must be 
her, her wedding day, for which she had been | ontirely removed, and the surface of the head 


= : F ‘ q = 
1 Long ae! flowing hair is considered of the beat personal adornments of the softer sex among the Hindus. _ 
: (it many te noted here that the name ftedimered | radi fa Kanaress word, meaning ‘a blind woman.'—Ep.] 


The news that Isabbsji was trying to compel 
his son Thiguji to marry Kurudi, was commu- 
nicated by the one-eyed lady to her friend Gopi. 
‘She also informed the neatherd’s danghter 
‘that, thongh the prince wax not agreeable 
to the match, he would be soon compelled 
to give hig consent to it, to oblige his father 
and his aunt, These bits of information 
wore duly passe on to Gangibal, who now | 
thought this « good opportunity to wreak her 
‘vengeance on Kurudi, So she asked Gopi to_ 
and to sit down rubbing her hair on the 
“My dear Gipi,” said she, “if you will 
keep on rubbing your beautifal hair on the 
ground, Kuradi will call you mad, for thus in- 
solting an ornament that nature has granted 





welcomed, and given 8 seat near its mistress. 











make herself, therefore, as beantiful as possible 





i » | 





a day, before the medicine can be applied. In 


the case of tender constitutions there may be 


slight pain fora day, bat on the second day the 


pain will po oway, and shoots begin to appear. 
After that every day your hair will increase 


by a cubit, anda time will soon come when | 


yon will have to cut off » portion daily.” 
Kurudi listened to the doctor's plan, and 
thought to herself, that, out of the ten days that 


remained to her before the marriage,—making | 


allowance for the time required for the shooting — 


of the hair—she might have ei¢ht cubits’ 
length on her head on her wedding day. So 
she at once sat down for a clean shave. 


Gaigibii now wreaked fall vengeance upon 
her enemy, KEuruii's head was shaved clean! 
Theskin was then cnt in all directions, and pow- 
dered Pepper rubbed in—a soothing balm to a 
scored pate! Said the doctot :— 


“Madam, the medicine hasnow been applied: 
You may feel a little burning sensation, but it 
will be all right in a day. To-morrow, or the 
day after, in the morning, the shoots will begin 
to eprout.” 

Kurndi, in expectation of the fufilment of 
her wishes, patiently bore the pain. A full 
day and night elapsed, but still the burning 
did not.cease. Fearing that if the balm were 
removed the medicine wonld lose its offect, 
she patiently bore the pain for asecond day, and 
on the third day as soon as the morning dawned 
she put her hand to her bead to see if there 





must be turned over (with a sharp knife for.|_ 


| for the sagacions: Gaagibit had wma 
protector Givinda and her friend Gipt i 
a village ontside the town on the night she tried 


—— 


ee ee 


servants to Gapt to look for the docket 
neither doctor nor Gopi were to be f 


her treatment on her one-eyed enemy, 1 
Neither tho old king Isabhajt nor his.aon. 


Thinuji, of course, knew anything of what bad — 


passed im the palace where Kurndi was li 


ond, in honour of his marringe, the oi 1 
wished tohave his rooms adorned with paint-— 
ings, the better to receive his visitors dur ‘ ms 





the ensuing wedding. He therefore proclaimed 
that he would greatly reward any good painter 
that would come forward. Gag ibil, who was 
now living outside Sivapari, carye to know of 


_ Thiguji’s proclamation, and dressed herself up 
34 painter, and appeared before the prince. 


He was charmed with the fair face of the 


| painter; and Gaigibii’s disguise was so com- 


plete that he failed to discover his lost love in 
the painter. He tested the sham artist's skill, 
bat as Gaigibii had learnt the five arts in ber 


younger days she easily stood the tes!, Then 


| the artist put the following condition on 


were any signs of the sprouts. “The shootahave— 


began really to sprout,” thonght ehe, for her 
fingers felt the worms which had already began 
to breed in the matter formed on her head! 
Beveral of her servants, who had been ordered 
not to. seo ber till then, were now called in to 
examine her head. Her mother, too, made her 


appearance. Whatthey found was this :—Kurndi | 


with her head shaved, ploughed up and pasted 
over with powdered pepper! They washed her 
head with warm water and began to treat the 
wounds. But they were post all treatment ; for 
two days’ exposure to such treatment had 
caused corruption to set in! Still the fond 
heart of Kurndi'’s mother left no stone un- 


lis undertaking the task,—that no one, not 
even the prince, should see him while at work, 
and that the prince must be the first to 
examine the pictures when finished. Thinuji, 
who was much taken by the painter, agreed to 
everything and left him to his work, 


Gatgabil now bolted the door, and mixing 
her colours proceeded to represent her whole 
story on the walls, from the time that Thinujt 
went the second time to Sivapuri, to the point 
of her appearing before hor lord as a painter, 


She drew the old woman fiying with her to | 


Kurudi; the tortore she underwent at Kurudi'a 
cruel hands; the scone at the ruined woll; the 


portraits of Govi: fucka. ured GOpi, her protectors’ in - 


her calamity; her revenge on Knrudi, in the 
disguise of a doctor; and lostly her ippearinee 
in the attire of a painter. She pot only 
painted the scenes, but also added explanatory 
notes."* On the thini day sho came out of 
the room, and sent the messengers on watch 
outside to inform the prince that-the painter 
had finished his Work, and wanted to take his 


“ [A very noctsaary acaadines where native pen aro conperned {—En, ] 
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painter's work, he said :— 

“My Lord, I shall come for my reward on 
Your Highness’s wedding day. You had 
better examine the pictures in my absence at 
the fifteenth ghaftika this afternoon, for that, 


¢he soothanyers told me, is the auspicious — 


ghatikd (hour). Kindly, therefore, do not exa- 
mine them before that time, or I fear evil stars 
will make you judge ill of my powers of 
execution.” 

Gafgibii said this to gain time in order to 
reach her home before her lord should come to 
recognize her in the painter. The prince 
accepted these new conditions, for the painter's 
faco exercised a wonderful influence over him. 
His misfortune in not recovering his lost love, 
his approaching wedding with one whom he 
hated from the very bottom of hia heart, his 
unfaithfulness to his former wives in agreeing 
to marry Kurndi,—all these were passing and 
repassing through his mind every moment, as 
he wnited impatiently for the time when he 
could examine this work. 

At last the hour arrived, Thaonji entered 
* his apartment to look over the paintings, and 
exclaimed :— 

‘¢ My dear wives are painted here! Did the 
painter ever see them? Ah! my dearest 
Gadgibal is dying here! Most horrible! Oh 
wicked enchantress Kurudi! Oh kindly neat- 
herd Gévinda! I shall well repay for your 
assistance.” 

Then like a mad man Thinooji wept and 





“T have at last found my lost gem, and never 
again while I live shall I lose it in the forest !~ 
said the prince ; “God has given me back my 
lost gem 1" 

The princess only replied by her tears, for 
she could not open her lips. Presently, after. 
the first excitement was over, they questioned 
each other as to their history during this 
calamitous. period, and again wept over their 
misfortunes. 

With Gafgibil by his side, Thinguji now 
drove to the lacquered mansion, sending word to 
his old father that he had discovered his lost 
love, and was going to the forest to bring all 
his dear wives to Sivapuri, and that, on the day 
originally fixed for the wedding, he would be 


| married. to them and never to Kurnii! 


laughed, and langhed and wept, till he cameto— 


the end. 

“ After all my love is living !"" exclaimed he, 
as he staggered about the floor, and fell heavily. 
His servants, who had been listening to all his 
ravings, at Inst dared toapproach their lord, and 
flew to his assistance. They took him up and 
brought him round. “My carringe,” was all 
he said to them; and they at once got it ready. 
He then drove ontside the town to where the 
painter had told him he was living; and there 
Gangibii, who had rightly expected her hus- 
band to come to her directly he saw the pictures, 
waa waiting to receive him. They flew into 
each other's arms. 


Alas for Kurndi! No medicines had any 
effect on her. She died on the day before that 
appointed for her wedding, unable to bear up 
against her pains, external and internal. For 
remorse, at the torture she had inflicted on her 
enemy, overcame her mind before she breathed 
her last ! 

To return to the Inequered mansion. The 
prince met his other wires and gave them their 
lost sister, and returned to Sivapuri, relating 
stories all the way home, some of the calamities 
that had befallen him and Gangabai, owing to 
their having entertained the old woman in 
their palace. When they reached Sivapari, 
all excepting Kurndi's mother, were happy on 
the marriage day, on which Thiguji, with the 
consent of his father, properly married all his 
four wives. 

After the princesses had thus lived fora 
short period with their husband, they heard 
that their father was dangeronsly ill. So, 
accompanied by Thinujl, they went and visited 
him before his death. The father had only 
time to beg their pardon before he breathed bis 
last, leaving his large kingdom to his dangh- 
ters. The princesses, remembering the minister's 
kindness to them, gave him their kingdom, and 
returning home to their husband's country, 
lived with him for many years in peace and 
prosperity, during which they did not forget 
the kindnessea that Gévinda and Gopi had 
done to Gaigibal. 











THE VERSES OF LAKHIMA THAEKURANI. 
At p. 318 above, there is given a verse based 


on the signs of the Zodiac; and, as Mr. Grierson | 


suspects, the text iscertainly corrupt. The same 
verse is repeated in the South of India also; 
though no one knows here that Lakhimé Tha- 
kuriiol is the author of it, The correct form of 
the verse, na current in Southern India, is— 

aT7q Ta? re Al a Gi wha easy | 

aT Fel areas & Tae: aedtahaar 
aaa ea AT ET satel rz I 

The latter portion of the last line, tram=adhund 
turnan triffyd bhava, gives a very good ending to 
to the verse ;—* You had better quickly give her 





the result of married life.” In this correct form | 


of the verse, the heroine is called katipaiichamt, 
which means siriha-kaff, as the 5th ( paiichamf) 
eign of the Zodiac is simha. In the verse as 
given by Mr. Grierson, this portion is uripa. 
pamchamasya ; which does not give a good 
meaning, though Mr. Grierson has done the best 


with it. On the other hand, kati-paichamé (or | 


simha-kati) ig very commonly applied to beautiful 
dameels in Sanskrit literature: ¢.g.— 


382 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


MISCELLANEA. 
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Tas aaeea 4: | 
atrar ale at eta Tata 
® ST Bag: & Saar: |! 
“Tf a lady, whose face resembles the moon, 
whose loins resemble the lion’s, and whose slow 
gait is illustrated by that of a kingly elephant— 


| if such a lady lives in one's heart why should a 


man perform prayers and penances, and why the 

still more painful task of rigid contemplations 
‘On the same page there is given another verse 

commencing T4t @1et. The South-Indian yer- 


gion of this ia— 

The meaning of the last line is—*1f crushed 
gently, the sugarcane does not yield the whole of 
ita juice.” Evidently the same meaning can be 
made out of Fareatea( ar?) aearte at garat- 
Ge:, if Mr. Grierson had given to AY the 
meaning of ‘not’ instead of ‘us.’ In Sanskrit, 
aT aa well as 7 means “not; and a sugarcane 





| when preased gently, gives not much sweetness. 


S. M. Natesa Sasrar. 
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Se Fe 2 2 ee el 


| Bhuvanapdla, a biruda of Maladévaof Gwilior 


oo, 42, 201f 
++ LOG, 
110, 140 


bijpdwodri, a system of land measurement ...... 270 


bill, as a weapon in India, the ......cccccccoseeesce 29 
Bilvakhita «fhalf, an ancient territorial divi- 
mon in Kithiiwid, near Jhar, g. @. ...... 187 
birch, sacred in Scandinavia, the ....0........ 218 
* bird-characters,’ a specimen of .........600..000. O64 
Bishn-Pad, see Vishnn's Foot .......-:sceceeece... 117 
sone 
Black-Headed Man, a Bombay folktale .,. . 46, 47 


| blue, a protection agamst the Evil Eye........ $22 


Bodh-Gayi macription of Mahiniman, of 
Gupta-Samvat 269, noticed, 347f ;—edited, 
S50 :—image inscription of Mehtnkenens 
pdiled | issctercsssieohecesstisccas eee 

Bédhimanda; o miraculous Buddhist OIE 
at Bodh-Gayi, 357, 359;—the word is alao 
used in a general way for a Boddhist raised 
terrace under a bidhi-trea ....2:cssacaresseese SHY 

Bombay Presidency, inscriptions from the... 335i 

Book of Indian Eras, notice of Gen. Cun- 

: earn a. ccereesereersse eevee Dhl 

oppa; the Kenktane form of ba aes 
bows of the aborigines of India © See 


le Ee oe eT 








epbepard ait uanlent town in sin Kahiiwad... 187 


RR Lat to 


. . 
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Brahma-Sittras ; see Bidarfyana .......0000. 148 





 * brakmiéttara, ‘ the sanctuary of a temple’ aster . 45n 


brazgiers, portable, were in tse in Kaémir a as 
early aa the twelfth « es 
Brikacharana, a sect of Brihmans i in Southern 
India, 1/4 ;—a proposed | hes ate of the 
UTE paca vs cee eee vin sksbie ben Gurech eredcbuarseissb san “DOL 
Bridge of death ....... 125, 126 
Broach District belonged to the Valabhi 
kingdom in the time of Dharaséna IV....... 
Buddha, mentioned under the title of Dada. 
bala, -307 ;—his nirrdua; o notice of éri- 
dence in support of the Peguan date of 
B.C. 638 
Buddhist inscriptions w..icssscsesseseecseeedov il, Goo 
Baoddhist Patriarcha, a notive on the acces. 
‘gion of the ... crew GE 
Buddhist stcunkire at Mewagatain, a notice 
of the Bo ee er ere étéiverss OOS 
bull-emblom on seals ae 


Byiind, a: town in: the Bharatpur State; ita 


57 


oe a ll = ar fe 9 
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ee | 
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anciont Sanskrit name was Sripathi ...... 230 | 


Calcutta, inscriptions in the Imperial Mu- 
BOUIN Rhrvs seers scssesecenscensssscessesens eeseessessss OUR 
‘Cambay;" apparently one of its ancient 
codar, sncred, in the Himiilayaa .................. 218 
celts in Europe, 122, 123 ;—im India........... 122 
Central India, Inscriptions from ......... 1944f, 
* QOL, 290, 259if, 35TH 
Ceylon mentioned under the names of 
radvips and Lanké, 357, 358, 359 ;—the 
Buddhist ehronology has to be rectified by 
the date of the Bodh. oa inscription of _ 
Mahindiman Sradrireocesicisies SE, DO 
chakra, a Sikh quoit or a ep ey ete en 
chdlf, a system of land revenue sens 260, 270, 2 
thaliddr = chalt-ra'fyat,...cccces+2sicesesceserceners 71 
chdlt-ra‘fyal, a clasa of cultivatora .........-. 71 
Chalukyas, Western; notice of some new 
and revised inscriptions of their dynasty... 149 
Chandella dynasty, notes on the.............. 28S 
Chandra, a grammarian ; see Chandragémin.. 181 
Chandrabhattdrikadévi, wife of Bhija I., q. v. 
TO?, 110, 141 
Chandradéva, of Kananj (Gihadavala), §;— 
he established his shes at Gidhipura or 
geanyakabje. reeks idan 


FRR EES bb BB 
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€ min, a graAMmmMarian peated by 
Hémachandra, I8lf;—his grammar is 
older than the Kiéikd- Vritti, 183i ;— 


characteristic features of his grammar ......184f 


152 | 


8) 9, 13 | 


Chandravydkarana ; =e for upholding 
the tradition that it is older than the 
Addikd-Vrilti, 183% :-—Tiranitha’s account 
of the composition of it, 18in ;—character- 

characters, illustrationg of some fantastic... 364 

chdiu, ? * a spoon’ cece senses. 4on 

chaupur, on Indian (ame .....ccecscrcrscsceseecieee 


PO ee 8 eee 


chdwar, a standard of land mensurement ... 270 


Chhachchhara, name of a Brahman ..,......... 187 
Chinese notes on the history of the Kushans, 19i 
Chinghiz Khin in 1925 A.D., 128f:—attitude 
towards his son Juchi, 128 :—campaign 
ogainet Hia, cause of, 128, 129 ;—conquers 
Ashaganbu, 131;—quarrela with his bro- 
ther Juchi Khazar, 131 ;—captures Etzina, 
132 ;—besieges Kanchau, 132 variant 
accounts of his death, 134% ;—atory of his 
Tangutan wilt... The etal een 1 129, 130 
Chidaka, in the Mah&bhiahya, ia the person 
who raises objections 
Chidégrima, ancient Sanskrit name of 
Mudyamit, gi sec satesissiciasscbaissae ol Ty te 


2552 cm hee 


| coins of the Milavas, the legend on the ...... 191 


Conolly, death of Edward ..........:0cs0c00. 168 
cow-and-ealf seulpture onan inscribed stone. 356 
crosses, ring., are sun-symbols, 65;—wheel-, 

APG SHD-BYMbHOIS ...ssscetssssesersrdeaeees BE 
cros#fylfot is a form of the svastiba............ 96 
Cunningham, retirement of Genéral.......... 116 


| cup-morks, 67, 68, fi -—Are moon-sym bole oe 65 


cup-symbols are moon-symbols .......0000+000. CHE 
cypress, sacred in: MeTi00......cescareseessesereme 21S 


Ph baad 
=i 


df, a turther Indian bill or chopper ......:..+. 
Dadda Il. (Gurjara); anote on his Umété 

and DAG prante...1-:se-scsseseersasersccseesseces ISSN 
Didiéarman, a Brihman’s nameé.......c0000000.. 10 
Dadhikipaka, an ancient ee Kithid- 

wid, near JHAr, @. UV. sc. sescessecsenssnsyevsesses 
Cagrrere: tm Tmdlimsss ois scevesaiccesccvscectapeaeens 
Dahrasina (Traikditaka) ; notice of Dr. Bhag- 

wanlal Indriji's publication of his new 

copper-plate PrANt ....cessssessssescssesrerieresesy LOO 
Daksha, builder of a well at Mondasir about 

Aa Dy BER: ..0.cissterrebiesrerinre eeseseeeee ted, ooo 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki, a hill chin? or chiefs ...,.. 284 
didn, various forms of ..... siat esse aR Giahaie 127 
Dasabala, a title of Buddha 
Dadapura, the ancient name of the Se 

Dasor or Mandasor, q. v....... 1047, 196, 199, 200 
Dasir, the more proper name of the modern 

Mandasir, g. v. .. 194f 
dates, Hindn, English cintivalanka of SSF SMPs a62 

vy BOR ETM, 

» »# recorded in decimal figures ...... 10, 13, 

46, 108n, 109 n, 110 n, 310, 36] 
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dates, recorded in numerical symbols 





107, 


113 n, 140, 188, 337, 340, 357 | 


» + fecorded in words .....-10, 13, 46, 104n, 
109 n, 110 n, 142, 177, 188, 201, 200f, 298 
days, lunar, of the month, mentioned in recorded 
bright fortnight; second ......108n, 201, 340 
if ee ee ee ee | 185 
eighth SRR See tee SS eee tee soo 
tenth Fh eee eee 113 
fourteenth nehhh baiedem teat iea UNL 
dark fortnight ; fifth of om iveuns i 188, aoe 
ninth CO | 141 
| thirteenth ..cssesseseece 177 
Uunspeciied ; ts: a, | | 
BEE yn Sets Ries Oo 
days, solar, of the month, mentioned in recardad 

da x 


bright fortnight; second .......:0+00s00+0.0308n 
ae BEVETIED ,....000:0er2e2ek3, 1000 
@ighth ....csisssesessseve SBD 
Set ssccc ond sak tasettieaj ca AS 
thirteenth .....+,ceccecssee 201 
dark fortnight; ninth .....s:ceccccesseen 141 
lnspecified ; BIDE senssvsevaseceserssenen, GOT 
days of the week, names of the, as qocurring 
in records ;— 
FOOTER TEED |... recs sunsaneceriarsessaserssauccl TT, B61 
Vethmspatiding .....-rcere svsvsesssessesser seed On 
death customs S04000 bas 58s Use Shese0 ren Sdenenecstesterane, DOT 
decimal figures, instances of tha use of... 10, 
IS, 46, 108n, 109n, 110n, s10, SH] 
Déhanagadévi, a wife of Mahéndrapdla, g. v. 
110, 149 
*Deogarh’ inscription of Bhéja of Kanauj_ 
and (twillior; noticed ...., iveiss bab iesens ssasa JRO 
Deésastha Brihmans, employed by Muhamma. 
dane os administrators, 260 :—their oadmi- 
1 | «| ener, 
Dévahall pattala ; an ancient territorial divi- 
BUTE nieces sscaecs = 
Dévanandin, a grammarian quoted by Héma- 
chandra, 181f ;—he ia the author of the 
Jainéndravydkarana ....cc.00.. severe ceisusreeces LSE 
Dévapila, of Gwalior \Kachchhapaghita) ...35, 42 
Dévasakti, Mahdrdja, 106, 110, 140;—hbe and 
his descendants were not kings of Malava. 107 
Dévarrati, wife of Miladavn of Gwilior ...35, 42 
Dharaséna I., Mahsrdja (of Valabhi); a new 
copper-plate grant of his, noticed, 187f:—he 
had the title of Sdmanéa ........ Seesheedenowcacg LOE 
Dharasina IV, the first paramount king in 
the Valubhi family, cannot have conquered 


ii ee Le or 2 


ee nt ee | ty 


| fire, procuring, from wood, in 











Neépil, 193;—his Kaira pront of the year. 

at), edlitedb tteewage satena eee tetneeeensee tenses. es OEE 
Dharmadisha, a minister of Vishnuvardhana, — 

fe Weise ses rrtacetsesce senses hasanhnesssauueksd dadece wanune 227 
dhurman, a termination of proper names......055n 
dhvaja,‘a banner, opposed to léickchana, ‘a. 

CUED ca nceeiacitgeeesdcbacereeysopna eee teeeas eteaes mE 
Dighwa-Dubauli, village in the Sivan District; 

the grant of the Muhdrdja Mahéndrapdila 

of Harsha-Sainvat 154; edited, nf >— 
Dipanaka pétha, an ancient territorial divi- 

sion in Kaphidwad, near Shar, ¢- t.ssecsesecsee 187 
Doda-Rauta, a Brihmagy’s title .....-ccesea 13 
Domma, apparently a Gipsy king taestretseeres | ib 
Dost Muhammad Khan, flight of scccccscccccses 166 
Doms of Bhojpdr are perhaps the Gipsies..... 15 
dog, the, attendant uf death .....cccsssssecese 120 
Drinasithha, Mahdrdja (of Valabhi), was 

installed by Yoiidhorman, Ye Be seeeeeseeceines DD 
drums, wizarda’, in Lapland crteeeeetesseeseseees OT 
Dinté, a Brihman’s DAME. .sterscresessssessecsereee 1G 
Durga, Durgasitnha, a grammarian quoted hy 


by w female .......40s00,,s00esearensesses nan snenseacs S37 
earth, under the name of Gauri, deserihed a3 

one of the wWites of oh king ee er) en 
eclipses in India, 89;—in Mexico ._. 


ee ee 


42 
89 
op symbols SSSR FEROS TES COtSES Sb aS+orETEb Ee bd Gun 112, 120 
elephant, a8 a selector of the king, in Indian 
POT RNOR ts we veish cio so oonnnersrecee pean 
‘elephant-characters,’ a BPeciomen Off ..ccceuceecs are | 
eras, dates recorded in vations -— 
OPM oe ev ntessceucceseecrce, 188, SMF, 337, 357 


Harsha tttcrrsvecrsersens MT, LOOK. Ill, 140, 199€ 
Milava oF ee doe ee [FP ond oon ee ee 1OLif, 196, bass | 
Suka tittressesseemet Dy Ldn, 142, 172, v7, [aS 
Saptarshi eyele...., 


-_ 
SEE Se ete oe ome ite teed mes ne Bu Aa 


Vikrama...,..10, 1S, 46, 108m, 110n, 202 f, 361 
Etzina, ita probable site, 132 ;—capt ured by 
Chinghiz Khfa ... Shah hn oceecese eae 
Evil Eye, the, 3°17 v—tharms against the. 
Faizihid (Oude); the Brant of Jayachchan- 
dra (Gihadavila) of Kananj, of Vikrama- 
Sathvat 1243. edited t11t8800e bes saererapensaceeees OE 
Farth Rad is the ancient Prodatha .....css00 23 
farhang!, the straight European sword used 
in India . 


2 eee ee be trey 


De EG ee oe ep 


SESS ee a oe wm 


Europe, 5 — 


Ww 


ae 

fire symbols , tse senses em thbll, BO. 92. oe 
fire-worahip in India, 93 :—in Ireland, 92 ,— 
in Persia, 69, ).—is o form’ of an. Wor. 
ship, 89 ;—connection between it and sun- 
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Vidipashaipy a1, $2;—eonnection si hetwnee, it 

and tree- worship fee eaessgeacen caters unectesae cee 
fig. trees, anered in Indian .......0..0.000-217, 218 
flails aa weapons in India.......0.0-cceceres Ol 

Folktales from Bombay, ff, 46, ‘7, 171, 21M, 

J2ok, 365% ;—from Kaduite, 74, 96, are 
Four Prison, a ‘Kaimiri folktale .. nnn eeB9, S28 

Fradatha in the Avesta is the Furdh Bad, 
23 =the Ophradus of Pliny, 23 
future life, ideas of the, in ancient Europe... 1°4, 
125 





k 


w 


sete 4 variant of gadu,‘a water-pot’ ...... 46n 

| ‘ > Gadhipars, ancient names: of 
Gihadavals seas acrosome of the...6if, Lot 
gajapatt, apparently an official tithe ......+--... Om 
Gambhith; apparently an ancient name oe 

*“Cambay’ Perer rrr tet ee 

Gandhdra country invaded by Mihirakula ... 
247, 248, 249 

Gandbarras, apparently 3 a tribe defeated by 
MahipAla of Gwillior ....c.ccccsctceceeesseeee 4b 
Garwin-emblem on seals of grants..........0. 10 
Gaura, a minister of Mahipala of Gwillior...... 46 

Gauri, the earth; deseribed as one of the 
wives OF @ MING secssssssssesserenectscsssesseteesss 42 
Gaya District, inscription from the . woeae SOO, DD 
Ghaznt, capture of, in 1880 ccc c.cesecseetcnicen 160 
Gipsies, origi of, Leland’s theory, 5 ihe 
perhaps the Doma of Bbjpdir ....cc:---00sseeee 
Gipsy Language, its affinities with the Bhaj- 
piri Bihari dialect, 15;—ita affinitics with 
the Apabbraniéa Prikrit, 15;—authorities 






15 


on the, 14 -—transliteration of. Dn rhh ioe eo l | 


‘God save the Queen’ in Sanskrit, 47, 45, 


Ri] ;—adaptation in Pafijab? ..i0.0..:.:.. 48, 49. 


poke oe | 


gékara, a ‘ cattle-tax pu bhevas ciwedh sid eansne) LOM 
eer em epee arereiceers a term 
requiring fuller explanation. «.......-++s.«00++++10n 
Giimidhitél inscription of | tiadbrd I. of 
Népal, of Gupta-Sarhvat 315 ; noticed ....,. 192i 
gomin, a termination of proper names ........ 151 
Ginardiya and Génikiputra are not to be 
identified with Patafijali, but are the names 
of grammuarians quoted by him . Sif 
Gopidri, an apcient name of Gwilior.. 35, 41, 43 
GépAlikéra, an ancient name of Gwalhor, and 
the immediate source of the modern form 
| 202 and n 
Gérakhmadhi inscription of Vikrama. Samvat 
PRF2= MOCO <iesescccsnesttsecccesspeesccaseeeee sO OLE 
«Gospel Oaks,’ ‘iieta of Che nani. erurres pererge tt 
Githa, a Bribman’a Jersantptpaepranaestep ite 


Peery 1 on on 


= dppaos.29, 23 | 


13a | 
| 


| gurara, a priestly title 


10 


| | gttran, names of. as oocuring in records :— 


Bharadvlji vecssescvccdseesecssascccsoesencer ty 177 
Bhiirad vil ju... tices cesses: 13 
Bagi renee 
DEE Se ao cce sre pge sre eres tc rpa'eee estes ede ee en 
SRA TIL | psec peteey dene ererapes rerenescemen seh dU ee 
penmenideae rrr Tre tt ti Me 
SAvarna bedeeesesaee scniens , 107 
Govinda, engraver of the Miindasir i pabaern.: 
tion of Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana 
of Milava-Sanvat 589, 228 ;—and of the 
Mandasdr pillar i inscriptions of Yasodharman 
256, 257, 253 
Gévinda Il. (Rashtrakdta), probably men- 
Givindachandra, of Kanauj (Gahadavila) ... 9 
grummarians, names of, and remarks about.. ‘181i 
glddee, derivation OF xcs isccecesssssesrsssererenseerse te 
Gullild Shih, a Kndmiri folktale ......... 74, 0 
Gunanandin, a grammarian; he may be the 
author of that recension of the Jaindndra- 
vydkerava which is commented on by 
SOMOS casera asc ds cacssaserson toeresves suveessestes MOREL 
Guptas, Early; a passage in the Jain Hart- 
Yada relating to them, Mf, 143n;— 
according to this book, their rule lasted for 
291 years, 142f ;—the latest inscription that 
commects their rule with their era is one of 
Gupta-Sarhvrat, 209,143;—lute dates recorded 
in their era, 143n ;—the epoch of their era 
was, according to Reinand’s rendering of 
Albiranf, when either Saka 240, 241, or 
043 had expired, 189;—their era was well 
known in Népil at an early date, 193 ;— 
their cra was evidently the one used by the 
Lichchhavis, 193f;—they ore mentioned 
m connection with Yasodharman.........255, 2 
Gupta era, it did begin, as stated by Albirini, 
in A.D. 319-20; but it marks the rise of 
the dynasty, not its downfall, 153;—an 
instance in which it is confused with the 
Saka era, 188 —it is wof used on the coins 
of the Hindu kings of Kabul, 155i ;— 
how it may have been introduced into Nepal, 
193f;—a note on the apigin of it, 278f ;—it 
was possibly borrowed by the Early Guptas 
from the Lichchhavia of NGphl .....ssee00e | 
Guptasya kal ; this expression is not used on 
the coins of the Hindu kings of Kabul, 
TOP SLAG WhO E oo. see eee ce ceweseeen see een senses wa LSS 
sree wtitaiea cer teases 004 and n 
Gwilior, Scindia‘s Capital ; mentioned under 
the ancient name of Gopidri, 35, 41, 43;— 
the modern name is dirsetly derived from 
Gipllikéra, 202n ;—the inscription of Mahl. 
pala, of Vikrama-Sarmivat 1150, edited, 
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Soff ;—an insoription of Vikrama 

VUG1  ethitied issn yioeesdsttaesescccdcgeevse “san DO HE 

Gwalior State, an inscription in: tb: dated 
“60, &¢,, and mentioning Mahéndrapdla 
and other kings, referred to; -it urgently 
‘requires to be re-diseovered and published... 108 

Gylraspur inscription of MAlava-Sarhrat 996; 
noticed ...... sansaharelprsee copaed bbb cbeidscee cis ieee Ole 


cag tart in the Avesta ig the Helmand 
River, 22 
Haihayas intermarried with the Pilas of 
hair, ohowped:; a oh TOA of nary Ae ‘399 
Hajt Kb Kileard as.scssescsscosessatvessessesivees 165 
handwel in India, 325 ;—in Keimte- sretesersese Oooh 
Haraéva in the Avesta is Hirt: ....cccceccesce 22 
Barahysis i in the Avesta ia the Arghandib 
River, 22; ="Apdyoros, 22; 2 Skr. Sarasvati. 22 
Hardmi, a title of honor among the Badiwis. 
314, 22 n 
eee ancient seals found at .....cc0sss00. 1 
enanhaiti in the Avesta is Harri Rad, 
er —the Pharnacotis of Pliny ....:..ics040 23 
Haribhadra’a Commentaries, date of........... 343 
Hurteamda, a Jain Purina; it was finished: 
by Jinasina in Saku-Sarhvat 705; 142;— 
a passage in it relating to the Guptas ...... L41ff, 
"48n 
Hero, De Clameur dit o.cccccccccessessctenseciccees 08 
Harrit Rad is the ancient Hrarenanhaiti......° 23 
Harsha, drafter of the grant of Viniyakapila 





of Harsha-Sathvat 183...........0ssssessessceres,c 4 
Harshavardhana of Kananj; remarks on his. 
ie eres eeeeteeeneteesees: seeteseeeess ea 102f 


hasantied, “a bragier,” G0. -sesceccesésccecesssesee BT 
Haspa in the Avesta is Khuspis Rod, 23. = 
the Khoaspds of Ptolemy... stndterssethbetinserica "sae 
Hrastea in the Avesta is the Khiigh Rad .. joveee' [aed 
hatchet, aa an aboriginal missile.................. 24 
Hithaani inscription of the Mibnce chief’ 
Phipaka; odited.ic.. css ccocticescccce cs s.. oo ULE 
hawk, aa a selector of the king, in ‘Kadmirt 
SepMD TA A) a wrt capete spe ecknce +159, note: 7 
Helmand River is the aneient Haatumagit cae’ ee 
Heémachandra, a grammarian; a list of pre- 
ceding grammarians who, according to a 
commentary, are quoted by him............... IRF 
Hia, Chinghiz Khiin’s last campaign against, 
125f variant names for the king of ...... 129 
Hirit is the ancient Haradva, 99; = Aria. 
=2;—affaira in the days of Shih Shuji‘a, 
~4f;—taken by the Persians, 205 :— 
abandoned by the Persians to Suliin 
Abmad rep Niky me ” Dist 
a DCC rir) Pere 


Hodali, a village in Muisdr, formerly the 

chicf scien of the Hodali rishaya ree 74, 177 
Hioas; Tiramina and Mihirakula belonged 

to this tribe, DAD <9 eaen tian Gf thana Se 

connection with Yasddharman. .,.....0...255, 257 
holed stones, 19 Pm ETOCE:  cececccsssdececaus oodaoe Pabig 
hin, a modern Brahmanical sacrifice...302, note 6 
horse, a San-symbol ..esccseessecseresenseetessessce Gb 
| hui rdya-rekhd, see riya. oY ae 269 





‘Hultesch, Dr. E., tours in search of MSS. 949 


2;= Hermandus, 22;="Eripardpor... 22 | 


ss 


265 fr nae 959 


 [ran, royalty and priesthood in ancient 


hiin-kGloda,= dluedhia, a Ineasurement of land. 269 


This grant of Dadda I., a note Om tha... esc 188n 
Income Tax, » Kanarese Ballad on the ; 
edited ... oteeeaavesben pesos OE 
Indian Eras, the Book of, a Gen. Cun. 
nimgham; a notice of it...... sree saetts cannes ae 
Indor, the capital of Hilkar’s | 
mentioned under the ancient name “of 
Indrapura, q. t.. séiserssireverresseeccersecieniess 142 
Indra, Indragimin, a i grammarian quoted by 
Hémachanira, 181 ;—his grammar is of 
comparatively recent OFigitl ..seusseseeseeess DBL 
Indrapura, ancient name of the modes inde 
in Central India, 142:—soon after the 
Early Guptas, tt was under the rule of 
king Ajituthjaya......... (*rtctesseetsisnssetes LOS 
Indriyudha, a king in Northern India in ~ 
Saka-Saiivat 705. ssssresesseesveses setaiescesses,, 149 
inscriptions on soppar, edited : — 
Dharastna IV. of Valabhi .......... ety id 
Jayachchandra (Gihadavila) of ena Bf, LO 
Mahdndrapila (of the family of Déradalt)1058 
Malla: déva-Nandivarman (lira) ccscsces ss. sensed FEU 
Nirlyanapila (Plas of Bengal). ti 
Vijayachandra (Gihadayila) of Kanauj_ -« Gf 
Vindyakapdla (of the family of Dévasukti). 123 
inscriptions on stone, edited-— 
Bandhurarman (of MAlara'.. ciseshéssssensenseo LOdT 
Rumiragupta (Early Gupta) ..:sssesre sss -«LiMiff 
Mahiniman ssc thecal see oee BOE, Joo 
Mahipila (Kachchhapaghfita) of Gwalior... Soff 
o 3 Of the sutcogsor Of-eicisscesee secs... 201 
Thi paka (Méhara) 18065 sennee 


Pete Shr po Cr ee | 





oe bee Se 


6a he be 


Oe ey et) ee a 
Vishouvardhanas... ec ts +r BPO 
YadGdhormanceeseceeseecerssessseec 220, 853% 9576 


intercalation. se the month Peau! an in~ 
slance, 285, 338 ;—of the month Minga- 
firaha, ATL sail Ce ery +900 Sor eeeees eee m8 


= 


iron, & protection against evil BATHS, isssccs aes 
teatadact, wife of Nagabhata, qv, .. 107, 110, 141 


= & i 


Jagat! metre, fh Hote Piaf the SER SSE Gel Cee eee ee aw 


Jainéndravydkarana; the original recension 
Was composed by Dévanandin, 182n.; but 


" 


ss 





cscs Ee ———————————————= - i 
———$——————S—— eu 


the recension commented on by Simadéva 


may be ascribed to ve rasan seeelgeryly BOE | 


Jains, Prof, Jacobi om the vscsrersrsrecerccscccees Do 
jevindre, ‘a lord of a people or tribe, a ’ 
feral paler” cosccccccreecescse ssc esessesseceseeees DEEN 
 jitakera, ‘n tax on things grown’.....-.+...+. 1On 
Jayachchandra of Kananj; hia eae 1 
Yuvardja, of Vikramna-Saihvat 1225; edited, 
(iF; — his Faizibid grant of Vikrama- 
Sarhvat T3243, ddhitted ... cise cticecsescsscssssesee LOE 
Jayiditya, a grammarian, quoted by apo | 
mentator on Hémachandra ..........:0.c00008 182 
Jayap4la, writer of the grant of Fives ehay: 
jettatura is the Evil Bye .....0-s:0s0csecereseee SOS 
Thar, a village in Kathidwid; its ancient 
name was Jhari, 185 ;—notice of a new cop- 
per-plate grant of Dharaséna I]. of Valabhl. 187f£ 
Thari, ancient name of Jhar, q. v., and chief 
town of the Jhart «fhalf, un ancient terri- 
torial division in KAthifwid .....is0-sen00. 165 
Thajjhakn, a proper MAME siessssyesce.sceeerreee LBS 
Jinasina, a Jain anthor; he Selma to 
the Punnite «eigha, 142;—he wrote the 
Jain Horieanéa, and finished it at Var- 
d@hamfnapara in Saka-Sarivat 705 scossecee 142 
inéndra, a grammarian, quoted by a com- 
mentator on Hémachundra .....cccceeeeseneee 182 
Jirnadurga, an ancient. fart or town, pro- 
bably in KAthibwill .....0c:000+sereesereseaenees GOL 
Juchi, son of Chingvhiz Khan, death of oes LSS 
Juchi Khazar, brother of saints Ehin, 
their quarrel ...5...0604 epee PRA Gorm 


Ka bul offira tn TEAL seecceee eece eee eeeie aeeces SOO 
Kabul, notes on some dated coma of the 

Hindu kings of; they are not dated in the 

eae a Le age ene Tee leaf 
Kache hhapaghite. hc bikinis: tantly Tame 

of aome of the kings of Gwilior ...... 35,41, 44 
Kadphises I. may have established the Saka 

era Pee eee riaceeso~ ceasasemnthwsantebsdcacisee bisa lit 
Kkedheld, P * wm trmpet” v.ecceseteseeerseseeeseeee sees 400 
Kailisa, mountain, apoken of as one of the 

breasts of the earth © ....0s..c00.J.ssesserssseess 200 
Kaira District, an ieucriptioan from “the, 


S3f:—notes on ite ancient geography ... J06f | 


kajal, wo protection against the Evil Eye ...... 322 
Kakkala, a grammarian, quoted by a com- 
mentator on Hémachandra .......0--:.-...0. [52 
Kaksha vishaya, an ancient territorial division 
EG oan anit ien tee tecce see ee aceeers UR, OUD 
Kalachuris of Tripura; a note on Kokkalla L 110n 
Kaldpaka, the Kdlantra, a grammar quoted 
by Hirmachamdra fuasesseesercecseeasisigtenes+see! LBL 
Kalkirija, an alleged sa kingr, an aie 
the Early Guptas foe COP Pe ee 142f 


| katdrt,in the India Museum,= the katariya... 


Kambuvarnagiri, an ancient hill, mentioned 
in the Gwiilior inscription of . Vikrama- 
Kamali or Kéméli; an anciont village in the 
Kiimrin Shih controla Hirit, 204;—his 
fights with the Shih of Persia, 205;— his 
campaion against Qandahir, 205;—super- 
seled by his Wazir Yir Muhammad Khin. aon 
Kanarese Ballads; the Income Tax; edited...3498 


Kanaswa inscription of Sivagana, of Milava- 


Sarnvat 795, noticed, 101f;—a motice of 

Dr, Peterson's revised version of it ......... 162f 
Kanauj, the kings of; notes on their history, 

103i ;—they belonged the solar race, 8;— 

a king of Kananj was defeated by Vajradi- 

TULA of Gwalior, 35, 41 ;—inscriptions of 
‘ia chas cupid by Chinghis Khan wore LS 
kanchila, n variant of kanchila, ‘a bodice or 

waistcoat ae Shaved easifpahajapaheeabedhernis hid tenes eel 
Kanerkes may have established the Saka era... 14 
idigers, ‘portable bragiers,) were in tse in 

Kadir o4 early as the twelfth century...... 57 
Kanishku; see Kanerkes, 154 ;—the Buddhist 

patriarch Asvaghisha lived in his time......355f 
Eanyikubja. mentioned. as Giidhinagara, 34, 

41 ;—and ga GAdhipura, 8;—it was acquired 

bey: Chamilradtvan s....0c0ssserseccnceneessensnareerarty Le 
karaskondhakardtaptiha, a term requirmg 

explanation Sonsebeishes see fiuvckatmasksbradsbeanhs ners Mel 


| Karikis in the Mahibhishya, notes on the ...225 


Karnita, the later kings of the; a note on 
BOY PeMeA OGY os scksecsen ese sesnse csessrcescse es e» L4ii 
Kiéara Lake in the Avesta ie the Kyinsih of 
the Pundahiah, 23 —ts the 4irra Lake m 
Sistén ......+ ospsreeenss sep aseantehhane saeateaenseneen ee 
Aulsika-Vritti; metancea in which the authora 
of it hare quoted from the eet: 
POM ver ccversteserseessetere eeassdiaeiats oes IBS 
Kadipira pathaka, an , ancient territorial 
division in the neighbourhood of Benares. 
Lil, 140 
Kaémir, Sahikarkneratii king of, notes on, 
TOOM. ;—ita early history can be regulated 
by the date of Mibtrakula  i.eccsscacessersovee 246 
Kaésmiri portable brazier, a note on the ....... 57 
Aufeatra, a grammar, quoted under the name 
of Kalépaka by Hémachundra, 181 ;—Ugra- 
bhitis commentary on it, the Sishyahitd, 
was written in the eleventh century ......... 
kafdr, a peculiar Indian dagger ........-...+.:++ 


kafariya, an aboriginal missile of the boo- 
merang type, 25,=velai fddi, 25; = the 
katdri of the India AMusetim See 000088 Ope ees oe oF 


Kathiiwid, inscriptions from sissies LSil, GOOR 





Rlityiyana, an ancient grummarian; notes 
on some of his doubtful Virttikas, 200i -— 
discussion as to whether he wrote certain 
verses in the Mahfbhiehya, 229% :—ho is 
fourth contury B.C. .evcctcecvsstssressssssesseecs LAD 

kéddriled, ‘a aiall field’ ....ccsceccpconsocssesercas SOT 

key-pattern of the Greeks, possibly from the 
PONMMPOIUUE -sncinsbisd nrekesteaciveccinncelecvesdissicsas Ob 


Khambay, Boe ' Cambay’ he ee ee eo Pe ee 1s 


khandd, a form of Indian sword.......... ppep es e 
khand!, o standard of land measurement.,..... 270 
Khish Rid ts the ancient H¥astrn ..,.....ccccces so 


Khuspds Rad is the ancient Hragpa ........... 29. 


Kilib-ibn-Murra gives names to the Arab 


months ee ee joptee tate Lek 314 | 


Kirdtdrjuatya of Bhéravi; notice of a new 
Kirttirija, of Gwilior (Kachchhapaghiits), 
defeuted the MAlavas...... ona eens: tees eeeweseortily SLE 
Kistvaens in Madras, 65 :—in Maistr ......... 65 
Kokkalla f. (Kalachuriof Tripura), a note on.110n 
Kolir District, an inscription from the ...... 1724 


biheth, a syatem of land mensurement,......... 269 | 


Rondyata gr 
ari, of San Hil 





nt of Venkata I]. of Vijayana- 
sik U Vat 1558 ® noticed PB ee la7f 


ay gt a Napali hill oy chopper is he od ge eae ee af | 


torgatti, a South Indinn bill or chopper ...... 27 
kriftiddra, a word requiring explanation..,... 45n 
hehamdragadiinana; & term requiring expla. 
TGA opicenaneniiereest neat reve sncseneseecexssteataecies LUM 
Kshirasvamin, a grammarian, quoted by Hé. 
OPN os os cadacesisecterseseavepeeiesiccersees LLL 
Renathen met PAD oa sec cticescenan ica ncvacciaassasaeseeece, 271 
kukrt, a Gorkha bill.or chopper .......00.0.0... 27 
Kumiradiaa, author of a poem called Jidfaa- 
MAR APOG, -se caniies rssesnssesscesesesesneeassesexvanacs Ml 
Kumiragupta (Early Gupta); the Mundasor 
inseription, which gives for him the date of 
Malava-Sarivat 405, edited, 10-HT:—hia 
earliest and latest dates 2. .ccccissessecsesen mee’ 10] 
kergi, a standard of land measurement ...... 270 
kuruntadi,an aboriginal missile... 26 
Kushans, Chinese notes on the history of the. 10 
Kyinsih Sea in the Bundahish is the Kidava 
Lake of the Avepda..ccsscsccesee sssseceneresevene 3S 


labdhi, a termination of a proper name «1... 45 

Lakhima Thakuriai, « Mithilé poetess, some 
verses attributed to her sessccsssserersven GLE, BOL 

Lakahmana, founder of the Kachchhapaghita 
dynasty of Gwilior......sc0c000sssssessssssee 35,41 

ldtichhana, ‘a creat,” oppwed to dhvaja, ‘a 
banner 


: : ii Ce LT tt tre eee eet eed ete oon | 
Land of the Dead Prk Ones Fe eee descends LEO, 12fin 


languages of India, notes on the stesso usa 149 











DOL. .espekcieoheseited peered tsewkewerrssrapy ust eagh i 
ia Sirena, a serpent goddess $40 se eee ene cee eres on) 
Lata, the ancient name of central and south. 

Orr Fejarht vevcesccsscesacivinerdertevesccicsess 1s 100 


Le Retour de Soleil, a French Alpine eustom.68, 69 


Lichehhavia of Népil; the Gupta era was pos- 
sibly founded by thema...sesesseseseessnevessceoy 278E 

life-index in Indian folklore ........0.«0-« 98, note 7 

lightning symbols ...sssseccsrescserssetsccectears 6B 


Linguistic History of India, M. Senart on 


the ee ee a ee ok i er eo ee ee a4. 


linguistic notes See Fi 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, an inscription 
Macnaghten, Sir William, backs up Nizimu'd- 

daulah, 241 ;—arranges for return of Shih 

Shia to Inelin ... eT Perr rr ee 266. 
Madanapils, of Kananj (Gihedavila),...... BE 
Madhusidhans; nota king of Gwilior ....., 201 
Magadha; notes on the early history of... Q51f 
Muhibhishya, notes on the.........80ff, 209, 226 
Mahiniman, a Buddhist priest, author of 

the ancient part of the Pali Mah-varieo: 

his Bodh-Gay& inseription, noticed, 347f:— 

edited, 356f;—his Bodh-Gaya Anne inp. 

scription, edited, $59 >—hia date, in Indin, 

waa O58 A.D, 347 =—he must have been at 

least thirty years old when he visited Bid. 
Mahadruasiwo ; the Buddhist chronology of it 

has to be rectified by the Bidh-Gay& date 

of Mahiniman, q. v. tetees senscsteoveresnsset ls ODT 
Muahivira, the last Jain Tirthamkara: at the 

time of his niredya, Palaka became King 

of Ujjain, 149F —his niredna occurred 

B.C. 401-400, if calculated back from the 

Gupta era according to the details of the 

Jain Aarivaiiia (ts eepeta bests seas ssespepevenesaducs DAS 
Mahéndrapdla, Mahdrd ya, of the line of Dava- 

gakti, 105, 110, 150 ;—his Dighwi-Dubaul! 
_ grant of Harsha-Samhvat 155; edited eavees LOSES 
Mahichandra of Kanauj (Gihadavilla} ......... 
Mahidévidévi, a wife of Mahéndrapdla, g. . 

110 

Mahipdla (Rachchhapaghita or Kache wi 

pari), king of Gwalior: his Gwalior INST ip 

fiom of Vikrama-Sarivat 1150, edited, 

if ;—he had the biruda of Bhuvanaiks. 

aa Ja, 4b:—the Sishahi.kA-déhri tem- 

ple waa completed in hig time, 35, 44;,— 

defeated the king of the Gini aed 4 
Mahidaya, icamp, on the Ganges, of the 

Mahdrdja Mahéndrapala, 108, 111 ;—and af 

= ade Vindyakapla, 199 —it is not 

to be identified, im these cases, with 


fF AP ie 


iii tT tT Terre nae Be 1 r 








Mahala, one of the agents of the Sdsbaha- 
ké-déhri inscription of Vikrama-Sarhvat 
1150 ry eTETTT Titre tt er ey oc oo. toe eh 

‘Malaya tribe; ite long duration ..,..0...... aoe DLE 

Malava kings did not include Dévadakti and 
“Nile Descendants ...cccscecscsssvensress sesssssnnee LOE 

Milluvas; notice of some of aie Soinn; 191,— 
they were defeated by Kirttirija of Gwillior, 

35, 41f;—their era gives an earlier name 
of the Vikrama cra, 101f ;—instances of 
the nae of it C00 0E8 CFE S ee eee ee a, evel 

Malladéva-Nandivarman, a Bana king; he 

had the biruda of Vadhdvallabha, 172;— 
he ruled o seven-and-a-half lakh country 
in the Andhra mandala, 172, 177;—his 
Mudyandr grant of Saka. Sutivat 261 
(spurious); edited ......cescersercererecesess 72 

Miiwa, inscriptions from 194, 22087, O53, 257f 

Maistr, an inscription froml....-.scecseecsee+eeee LTD 

Maitrakas; a tribe or dynasty conquered by 


Bhatirka of Valabht, 187;—notes on them. 361f |. 


Martichwan heresy, origin of the, 90;—and 
“Protestamtian ......isserereeerssoresenredassssesse OD 
wuania, sacred stones in Tibet . ial sbclsenskaepsen ae 
Mandasér, town in Central India ; its ancient 
Sanskrit name was Dadapura, 194f ;—by 
the people, it ia still best known as Dadir, 
104f;—remains at this place, 195 ;—the in- 
scription of Kumiragupta and-Bandhurar- 
man of Miilava-Sarhvat 493, edited, 104i; 
—commented on, 189 :—inscription of 
Yasidharman and Vishnuvardhana, of 
Malava-Sarhvat, 589, edited, 222i ;—duph- 
cate pe inscriptions of Yasodharman, 
onked fesuaa denvesdecesasevesesn sererearsccecen dll, 200. 
Aja, of Gwalior(Kachchhapaghi ta). 36, 41 


wigsigalihd, probably ‘an upper garment’...... 45n | . , 
| Miéchohhas invaded KaSmir under Mihira- 


Manichandra, builder of a temple of Siva 


anid, other goda at Gwilior TETTL PIER LL etree a2 


Manikantha, composer of the Siisbahd- kth 
Gakeeh inscription of Mahipila «............-.34, 46 
| tha; wet a king of Gwilior ............ 201 
nanive -déva-manuja-bhita-pitrigana, vefsinto 
the patcha-mahdyt ji ...sseccresesereeerseesss Ln 
Manu, notice of Burnell’s iaantativil of, 
23°F ;—Burnell held the code was compiled 
about A.D. 500, at the court of Pulikésin 1. 232f 
mdr, o standard of land measurement, 692 ;— 
Governmental systems preceding the......... 260 
Muriithis, perhaps sprung from the Rattas... 263 
Marathi appears ag a specific vernacular in an 
inscription of Saka-Sarhvat W123... 000000 149 | 
Margagiraha ; an intercalation of this month. Sa7t 
marriage customs, identity of certain Indian 
amd Spanish -:+ssesesssesseptecseneseensns sreeeenes OS, Dh 
wdri, an Indian quarter- wataff pisrencarrgesore OR 








M¢thara tribe, notes on the Pobre ene ee ae. oth # 


Menander ; seo BGT « sacccaccacics accsveeectves GOGME 
menhira, 120, 121 alee wae Of cesses Oe 
Mér tribe, motes om the 2.0.0: ccccceccessecsssenes COLE 
Merv ia the ancient MGurva...ccccceacisene 2 
midsummer in Norway, relic of Esa wieehin ; 

a day mt Stonchenge, relic of sun-wor- 
Mibire tbe or dynasty: notes on the a seaaey salt 
Mihirakula, the history and date of, 245i ;— 

further discussion of his history and date, 

S45f; 344f ;—he was the son of Tiramina, 

245:—s notice of his inscription at Gwa- 

lior, 245, 259;—his name was rendered in 

Chinese: by Ta-tso, g. v., 246 and n;—his 

contest with, and defeat by, Biliditya of 

Magadha, 246f ;—the account of him given 

in the Adjataramginf, 247i ;—hiy name is 

the Sanakritised form of « foreign nume, 

240 ;—the tribe to which he belonged was 

that of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva, 

249 ;—he favadaa Sindh, 250 ;—explana- 
tion of hia alleged invasion of Ceylon, 

250 ;—a notice of his colns, 250f;—he did 

homage to Yasidharman, 252, 245, 257 ;— 

the commencement of his career must be 

placed about 515 A.D., 252;—he was pro- 

bably a Mongol or Turkish Miéchohha .,.... 347 
Mi-lon, a king (Menander) im whose time , 

Wacasina flourished...cc.sesscsrscsooeeseeseeere SOOM 





| Mi-lo-kiu; possibly the Chinose phonetic eqrl- 


valent for Mbbchcliha........ccccsceccrccetrteseses Ob 
missiles of the aborigines of India, 25, 25 -— 

of Africans Tribed isc ssccce sees scesesersansvesnc lO, ot 
Mithra, worship of, in Europe, 0, 9] ;—was 

a sun-god, 91 ;—was also a.sun-god of the 

Peat loesoe sca esesekantdcecestesteniqpeeemisaa ste | U 


Nevill cccaeeswownesudaee teens tenkerkddgnyes nal eT, Oe 
Monghyr, mentioned under the ancient name 

Of Mudigagiri ...scccsssessascssssscieeecesess SOU, GOS 
monoliths in avope) 120, 121 —in India, 

Lt) s—in Basin ....02s.-e- qinuauaecckedeccswacdade- clea 


months, names of the, aa Crayne in records :-— 


‘ReaBidhehlon pss cia cauaecsee ods cou ver searex'esanas:| 20y OO 
ephaheay caiaaaed ced uevcneniaersepaerasiares hak “OUR 
Asvina .. Me a be en ae ee 
Chaitra... bidticlsunccdatenbeaseeues 188, 359 
Karttike | cov Seeeepcsbasbageseeseesuesensestenseesee lia 
Fi TESTS svccadentae ve’ Uy wh — a0 
Sahagya (Pausha) ..+..000-senssssssssesee seers 201 
Tapasya Apselpeaee qeasccies ci cbiehesbageron: aL 
Vaisakhe ssssersssnnnereversesssenseneanes . 109, 188 










canis, pre-Islumite names for the, réserved 

by the mioderh Arabs sols... sone 8te BIS 
moon-eymbols  ..... Meee 
Morbi plate of Jiinkadéva; noticed .....00 1450 
Mourva IL the Avesta rT] Merv Tree Tete t tT ity i ty 2 
Moiigagiri, the modern Mungér, a camp of: 

Niériyanapila PIE e etre rier rere ot, ws 
Mulivyanir, older form of the name of Mudya- 

He eve ci tected sis apsarashwndegee decacte LPR ET 
Mudyanir, village in Maisir; its ancient 

sanskrit name was Chidigrima, 172, 177 ;— 

the (spurious) grant of Malladéva-Nandivar- 

man (Bana), of < Sarhvat 291, edited... 172i 
Muhammad Akbar Khisi snporsedes Shah. 

edb Pith Tam seis saissntsvescsessocsvbevesevves 292 
Miludéva‘of Gwdilior (Kachchhapaghita), hid 

the birudas of Bhuvenapéla snd rallye 
Mga mentioned under the aneiant name of 
Maruadan: ai’ haxly ‘vient, 142 ‘Viena 

the lover of Viiaavadattd, belonged to this 





SRG tae 2s oe 


Nigubhata, imran od of the Hine of Diva. 
WOMGE Ss. tocisp dans iesrecse'sst snsassseedesee CN y ER 44 
Nagaill or Nétnait ; an anciont ic in the: 


Naga Midamma, a seapeit jersviae Ti ee 250 


Nagarjuna, a Bodhiantiva; he probably lived 
towards the end of the second century 
A.D., S50f;—he lived in Southern Kosala, 
in the time of king So-fo-p'o-ho  ..cccesceccceve GED 

Nagusinn, a Buddhist BhikeAu, author of the 
Melindapanhe, S538 ;—be flourished about 
140 B.C., 353 -—an account of the Melinda- 
pans. er erry omen fe eB ee ae 

Naravihana, on ‘aidy WS hecvsserqessisesss hl abot 

Naniyana; various readings pnt iin can 
mentary on the Nrisinhatdpantya-Upa- 
ERAGE sey sratee severe ccsctsaseevederdecbcreciecssveces, COME 

Naigaimas, interpreters of Védic quotations 
BEA PQ ea feces tes cs cea van cesses ted sevedesexatbate ORT 

i nail-headed” charactors; cect of a thew 
variety by Benilall:..ccccccscsssressess eee neeeceee BBO 

‘nokshalra ;— ° 
RPI pecccisncnesces 
Uttari- Bhidrapada , saa tenibed dis mek ghd ahe non bert a OE 

Nandarija, another name bak eanilie or 
ee EE ee pent rer tts: sen ssn eeerspeeecty OOH 

Nandas, aon early dynasty; Rityiyuna is 
referred by tradition to their time......i. 149 

andi, Nandidarga, a hill in Southern India. 

173, 176 


Nandivarmichirya, engraver of the grant of 
- Malladdva. Nandivarman seeousapeacavertewasees Lad 


| nibaddha, * assigned’ sé. scsec:. 





owls in Indian folklore .., 


Siet $$ cae ken Teeter] a haed Mir | 


be dham. ee) ere nade 
ROTTEN isa chief Wadew at men; a king.’ 2230 
navapati, apparently an official title... an 
Ntrdyarapl( Peso Bengal); his Bigalpur 7 
BAM, CGibCd  veissis cece rivves socapecsaascnne seca SOME 
navakarman, ‘new buildings’ i ctteenass OO 
National Anthem, translated into Sanskrit 47, 36: 
nazar is the Evil Eye ... senenstsvensaaatererantnes B22 








necklace, effect of charmed, in Indian 


‘folklore Se0000 604 SO GO8 RET OES OE Seen eee ee shote 7, ps. 
Negapatum, « notice of the Buddhist et 
WG eeecreusuies stacaaats iukoe So ee et eee ee ci 2S4tY 
sesscesasesea DOG, 14) 
wirtdénad of Buddha; a sition: “of evidanes in 
support of the Peguan date of B.C) 688 .. 152 
Ninima’ddanlah Muhammad “Usmiin Khan 
ruins Shih Shuji'a’s conse, 160, 170;—hi«- 
sree with Maonaghten...........:..-. OF] 





| | Nrisiishatdpantya-Upanishad ; notes on emeke 


ous readings of the, GO,:—it had two 
distinct #dkhds, Bhrigu and Angirasa ..... 71 

numerical symbols, instances of the use of... 
188, 337, 340, 357 

Nydea, a commentary on Hémachandea's 

Brihaderitfi; names ‘of earlier gramma- 
rians mentioned init © lsc... ccs asteepes ISIE 


ocean, an invocation of the .........cceciscecceae SH 
Ovatai, son.of Chinghiz Khia, is einai 

TEL PE OSTUNT ipees cee ceenenana castenece ese 133, 1594 
Omayyad coins, Dr. ‘Stickel OM acs sxe eensnetpeae ME 
Osatika (7), a place in Western India........... 149 
Oude District, an inscription from the ...,..... 108 


f.tieoee SPP Sah Pe ee, as i4 


. 


pddakula, ? ‘a tribe of attendants’ .......00.. 45n 


| Padma, an abbreviation of ‘the TL Le sae Pad. 


maple of Gwillior ......ssesersueseses oo 4Z, 46 
Paima, one of the engravers of the Sis. 
hahit-lol-déb ri nese of Vikrama- 
Sathvat 1150...,...0secsssserssveessessen seccssercce 46 
Padmaniiths, local’ name of Vidal at 
Gwilior, in memory of Padmapdla,.. 5. 4], 
44, 45, 45 
Gwilior (Kuchobhapaghita) 
45, 45, 202 
mila, termination of the names of some of 
the Kachchhapaghits kings of Gwiilior, 
Sof ;—and of the names of two members 
af the family of Dévadakti . Serereseress 11D 
spi a king of Avanti at fin sini of the 
werednd Of MahAvira occ cscacccsseorcsl i 
Palas of Bengal: remarks‘on their histone es en 
Pali,the Prikrits, the modery Vernaculars, anal 
Sanskrit ; notice of Dr, B, G. Bhandarkar's 


Padmapiia, of 












ee 
amarian, ia referred hy Dr. 

ea kar to about the eighth rey 
Soy Fee estat rend S rane 









Paniyaka, an ancient village in the Srivastt 
: bhuleli- .....0, sone teeeree deen EE ae “Teed ope hed eee, ip eo | 1o7 





| “Patj Phal Rant, a folklore belie be aictoricadar cg OO | 
‘parrots in Indinn folklore ..................note 2,74 | 


. Piriva, o Buddbist patriarc:, may be placed 
about A.D. 70 or 76..... 
Pal Ili, an ancient village near Gwilior, 


| Saat eh 
Parapet U Bafa v0 1 s00 = cee cece geen eens 





are bt.) 
‘Pasupati,a king econigered by Mihirakale ane a5 
paid, o form of Indian ‘aworl ..............0-+0006 
Patafijali ja not to be identitied 1 with ike 
diya or Gtoikipuien. iff ;—he i ia placed by 
Dr. Be G following Dr. Gold- 
ticks ,in the nese aiainty £0. M49 -— 
iacusaion of his daty, M8f;—he is placed — 
by Dr. I Peterson in the. Gfth omtiry A.D., 
148 ;—discussion of the authorship of cer- 
“fain verses in the Muahibhishys, comment 
ed on hy WAM ts cavisees ere ee peat]: j 
og =r poe nic natant ila eee nt 
CdMsth)- Ler sccis coves cess bee vaesce ie deesseeceers tev dy OD 
* Pathayampnri,’ iuppoued to be the ancient 
name of - a qv; it is eee 
mistake ...... 
path, igor OPT ieacsecs vee dcr ase nes 
pattl, an extra lund cega jiccas.. 
Pausha; an intercalation of this month...285, $38 
*Pohewa,” ‘Pehewa,” or *Pehoa’ inscription 
of Bhoja of Kanauj; referred to ........--., 108 
‘Pipot, see Pipiaux .... sete Ba 
Pipiaux of Guernacy, tlhe... $21, $22 
Piyadasi inscriptions, M. Sannart on the Jang: 
muro of tha . sae DS 
polygamy in India, the effect OF. sce-ceeeceeeee ORD 
Prikrit compositiona, a reference to, in an 
INSOCTIPLIOT ses see esnese os soestentsas ee 
Prakrits, modern wataclkrs, Gaanitet ‘and 
Pali; notice of Dr. BR, G, Bhondarkar’s 
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fied: FEE bo 


results regardin their order, peer sa DD | a 
; | Romano Laro-Lil, Borns a unscientific 


pratibaddha, "attached to” ...... 0s. 140m 
Pratishthina bhukti, an anciont barritoeial 
division close to Allahabad eissduvveny ea DLL, 140 
pravanikara, apparently means : money-rent’. 10n 
pravaras -— 
of Bliiradvaja, Angirasa, and Warhaapatya, 13 





3 chun pm er 21a 


‘marian, oa bts yao ga re oy gia Aili agate a EU Pen eee eS M1 i a ; i 
| Pushyamitra, ace Py 


_ 
Tirol rr Pye) 


on ; 


“agg | | 


. habit of | eebeedeee eee eee ree eee ae 

Puninhpa sniagha,a: Jain sect; Jinaséne (9- e.) 
belonged to it. Seb eelceee dae shpveneatwenaghus soe) hemng 142 
nahpamitra, or ‘Pushyamitra ; an surty NG 

in .whose time Pataiijali appears to have 
lired..... dicate nnerenyiyenenenaesneven cannes eensuntes ‘45t 

| 1s an carly By MASE Yes sseee ve ones vo 142 

TTA bee saves ce eee 145f 

Pushyamitras; a tribe or dynasty conquered 

by Skandagupta, T4Sf, 15];—also see 

Fusapemices dep uveaie basse nsivevedaneead AAO and n 









BS pas ua etn ee revenue. 271 


| quagtor-atalf in Tndias...2.0ssssersereusersenenpers, 3 
quoita aa weapons in India weessecerncneees 31 
Rajasékhara, the dramatist; some notes on 

Hits inte s.0ce:*s 20 Sob FESS ESRE SS CES Ree eee See Eee ee + 241f 
| Réjatarangiv(; ita account of Mihirakala ... 247i 
| Rikvhasas (ogres), human beinga suspected 

ot ince an eee ee MEE Res Ale ee, MEY 
Rimabhadra, Mohdrdja, of the lina of Déva- ns 

aakei, 107, 110, 14) ;—he is not to be idemti- 

fied with Rimabhadra of Kananj ........... 109f 
Saami fast not kept by the Arabs... BID) a6 
ragambériz, a system of asiceament of land 

reven ihe - ala tee ee Site CPPCerrt Terr etter rt rr 268 
Rdeobhardjd’, the‘ Ags. seauseccey an carly 

PTUABEY.  vivicessccesssa es opeseag eigen scnsenaee OE 


| Rishtrakitas; bhi are no grounda for the 


| 


i 





of Kigyapa, Avatsdra, and Naidhraya eas (1 


prayukta, mcpcnets secede wawud jae lied 1 OFM, 140 


150 
45 


theory that an era waa established by them, 
rofha, a termination of o proper name 
Ratmamati, a grammarian qioted by Hema. 
Chatte: .0ececcscxsctyereress 
Rattus, perhaps the forefathers of the Mari- 
thits, 265 ;—tribal organization cf the,.,,... 268 
Rduta, a Brian's tithe occ cc cgeses secsengee O13 
rdya-rékhd, a system of land mensurement ... 260 
rel paint, danbing on stones, in India, 115;— 
Biblion] reference sicscsscceseseaesseevevepersesese LEB 
|. Reinand ; his rendering of certain statements 
af Albirint concerning Hindu eras ......... 169 
Rishabha, & grammarian quoted by a antes 
mentator on Hémachaniia ......cccccsesceeees 162 
River of Death m Indin, 125;—in ancient 
Europe ..- once 125 


SSP Seer 


- 182 


2S ee ee 2 


a eerne 


natura off ......+. 14 
Romany = SE AGemetll 5ong yarian dante vayyenth-sun cet sernee eae 
Royal Asiatic Society; inscriptions in the.7ff, 107 
Rudrabhatta, Rudrata, author of the Srinigit- 

ratilaka, 237f, 287 n;—he ia placed by Dr. 

Pischel not later than the middle of the 

ninth century ....... 
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g, the letter, a sun-symibol oi. .cs-ciiesscceeeseees 6s 
sacred foot eymbola, 117 ;—modern Indian 
explanation of, FPS CF FET OSES ee ee 7 


- sacred stones in India, 117f :—manis, 124 .— 


monoliths, 118 to 123;—ovroid and ephe- 
roidal, 119, 120 ;—“* passing through ”...... 220, 
pad | 
BRIE EMOOM  acesescccceessa sen cesvansaeraccearsiscs ce RITE 
Said Muhammad Khia, ruler of Hirdt save SOG 
Saka era, supposed to date from thie establish. 
ment of the Saku empire in India under 
either -Kadphises IL. or Kanerkes, 134;— 
an instance in which it is confused with the 
RRR cle renee tories evr Soe epee ssvedecerd ARS 
Skala in the Patijab, was the capital of Mi. 
hirakula, 246, 249 ;—in earlier times it was 
_ a capital of Menander or Mi-lan .....0...00. 354 
Sakata, Sikutyana, a later grammarian 
quoted by Hémachandra .............ccedesce000 182 
idkhde mentioned in records :— 
ROGGE on es cesses spencer iivisxesb sacisvinatecadoent, OT] 


Bhrign S$e wee CORE ee ee eee we ee 71 
Kauthoma. Chebhandiga rr er eer 10; 


Maitriyanaka-Mianavaka ..:.c000cscceceseseseeee 187 
* Mihet-Mahet,’ a collection of rnins near* Bah- 
- rich’; mentioned. under the ancient name 
of Srivasti, ee a ee ee 10;, lhl 
Sdmdnyacharana, a sect of Bribmoans in 
Southern India, 177;—a proposed explan- 
ation of th tert iy....:scsechsecvscseannedseuave ace 23] 
saibaddha, * belonging to," ‘ connected with.’ 
, 107,140n 
samgraha-élékes in the Mahibhishya may 
have been fbi by Kiityiyana or Pa- 
epi ee ee ee orseg? SOO 
SathkardchArya ; various radings from his 
commentary on the Nrisimhatdpantyas 
Upanishad, oof ;—reasons for thinking that 
the printed commentary attached to the 
sane is not pavally By Nithies ete -ciisscesicinvtar 70 


; rariotia readings from his. coms. 
mentary om the Fig cated ae 
Reco dice stp clakia Guess ei { deneeesceeee nes casicy OT 


Sainkaravarman, king off Kasmir, notes on ... OOF 
eonikrdnti :— 
sameatsaras of the sixty-year cycle, men- 
tioned in records -— 
: Bhiiva setereaennsaceeateatecee sere sssesncensee sey BOL 


Vilambin en ee ee et 177 | 


nga, derivation Of oo secctecteaeneses Bote 10, 624 
faikha-abell emblem on seals of grante....... 10 
Sanskyit and Prikrit com op th reference 
to, in an i WD sodisshtsbceisnteae tanceeseTee) G27 
Sanskrit MSS.; notica of ‘Dr. Oppert’s Lists 
‘for Southern In Tne seacis ccvantvedcivaewstsacs.on BSA 


Saran District, an inscription froin the css LOS | 


_ 





Sdabahd-ki-déhra = name of o tetapla 

‘at Gwalior, };—it was completed in the time 

of rapes as v.) 35,44 ;—it is a temple of 

Vishnu, 35 ;—the inseription. of Mahtpéla, 

of Vikrama-Sarvat 1150; CUTE cansonves ie SOF 
rattra, ‘n hall for the charitable diatri 

of food, &o."......... By A Ta EIT 46 
aaudha, equivalent to brahmapurt, gov. ..... 440 
Saaryns, a tribe or dynasty in Western Indin 





142 
Scindia’s Dominions, inscriptions from......... 

Gait, 144, 201%, 24MF, 2550, 257F 

seals, ancient, found at Harapph...ccue. | 

eeals of grants, emblems on .........-4 10, 106, sy 

ecals of grants, legends on, 10, 108, 112, 138, ; 
140 ;—instances of their inhi: scoured to 

the plate by soldering.......00s0ccemsieesc L060, 199 
serpent, # sun-symbol, 66;—a lightning 
aymbol, 64; s—symbols, 240;—woman or 
goddess in Europe, 259, 200, ley in 
India, 253 ;—in Europe, 260;—revived in 

Maisir lt eS eee eae Pay ny a59 


| sex, change of, to protect from ovil spirits: ... 328 


shadaditi, a term for the sun's entrance into 
four of the signs of the Zodine .............. 360 

Shih Shuji‘a, treaty with, in 1809, let MES 
position at Kibnl, 167 ;—forgery of rs 
signature, 169;—project of re! 

India, 266;—doings in Kibul after Mie 
naghten’s death, 267 ;—his murder ......... 200 
Shihzida Fath Jang succeeds Shih Shuja’a, ' 

20) ;—euperseded by Muhammad Akbar 
Ehiin, 203 ; Met the English to 
Indim......s.. $0 $00 O88 FOE cer es eae ebaee ces +e rceen ome 203 


| Shibzdda Sainte secompanie the eye 


RAY AINA sas vay cuweepuisnicudencin eaca ce se SOS 
Shatthabha, a Peahinmre TATE... sens eaten gug: 2 ee 
‘ahell-characters,’ references to instunces of... 364 
Shi-yen-te-kia, another name of Soto—p'a. 

gts A bro oci dh oars cannes ct ee bun scene since conve: GIS 
‘ship’ tales in Kaémtr sesanesa' i UM So 
Suih Koh is the ancient Ushidfio .............. oo 
Sikhism, its connection with - Muhammadan. 

BITE ives ied septa wae S6000 brdbbr csussreenctaren, 2M 
Sikhitd ; ‘nce Sishipabitd crtttiecsetssrstscesssesuss 22 
Silachirya, & Jain writer, author of the 

dchdratthd, g. v. ; he wrote at Gambhiith... 188 
wildkutia,  * a phouermities’ tbs “bb adenee cceckey SORE 
-liang-fu, possible identification A. . 182 
Sihha, a Buddhist alaabe. killed in the time 

of Mihirakula , vue tao, 250, 252 B45 
Sitbhapiniva, an apciont iunaais Gwillior 35, 42 
Sithhaviija, one of the engravers of the Siig. 

bahd-ké-déhra j ee of. Nikretea-Caihis 

WeE LISO ..icres--vacsatceone ice. ot*testasseenes seecce 40 
Sindibid Cycle of folktales ébttesaeeanacie 330m, $35n 
singaufd, an Indian quarter-staff ivintesbicrts Went Lk 








Sishya, in’ the | a, ig the person 





Sishyahitd, Ugrabliati’s commentary on ‘the 
Kalantra, waa written in the eleventh een 


pile healt dik yah ete | Pag ay so rhd eee oe eee ee 
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Sistine = Bacardi .icccd rr css ceecereeccteeesseesenses 2a 
Sivadeva L, Muahdniju, of Neéepdl; bis Golni- 
Thatta inscription of Gupta-Sathvat 318, 
Stvasatnca eaurvs chiaftatn hia aankwa 
‘inacription of Milava-Sachvat 795, noticed, 
19! -—notice of Dr. Peterson's revised 

vorsion of this-Tuscripbion: cists ccsiacdsaecce 15S 
Skundagupia (Early Gupta}; 1 notice of Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji's version of his Bhitari 
pillar ipecription, 151% ;—he conquered the 

Prabhigmnibran 05. ceeceveee cece tedeee ere see LABE, 151 
sdjkordritika, a name given by commentators 

to certain Karikis in the Mabibhishyn...... 220 


snake in aymbolian, Beat Serpent oon ek ee ee ee oe 6 


> solar race included the kings of Kamanj..... § 
sons, nostrums for procuring. ............uo0te 2, 500 
ansanpatd,a peculiar South Indian sword. <.. 28 
So-to-p'o-ho, a king ef Southern Kisala, 
probably of the Andhra dynasty ...:........ 355 


ahbAbhay 4 stork, the, aiineaputel ee er eee nH 
who mises questions to be sulved veers S0f | Subcinga in ancient Burma, where fn HB Poovca: 17 


apeard in Indian .. pon ee ee ee ek a0, 1 


Spiti, women a's their Sapaidaete to those 
of the Kakimo .. tee ond doe ee nea dineplety 6a 
spitting on coins ise luck TECETUCCE CTC OCT e Perr errerry as 


BPUTIOUS UWOTIPLION reese ede and D | 


Srivastl, ancient name of the modern ‘ Sahet. 
Mihet’; chief town of oa bhukti and a 


iLL coe cenceenen ene nen nee ime eneres Po Be 107, hii ' 


Srikambuavarnagiri, an ancient hill, mentioned 

in the Gwilior insoription of Vikrama.-Samm- 

RD he hcce nates nde bresee-cessncebippscnesnnacetnappecec (Oe 
Sripathi, the uncient Sanskrit name of 

Boysitalh, 7. 8. cee ceeseeceeegecnncnerstssnetiens cow ere nen abil 
SridésharAja, a grammarian quoted by acom- _ 

mantator on Himachandra .....0.:.-+-:00.5.545 152 
Stivadhiivallabha, or Vudhdvallabha, 2 

hiruda of Malladéva-Nandivarman (Bina); 

iy: a, on feb e ee bee Te ee ee ly 
Betrallebbaieaeatably Givinda IL. (Rishtra- 

EY a. eee 
Srutapila, a groamarian quoted by Héma- 

chandra 


1s: 
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star-symbols are sun-eymbols... Lim noe peepee Oo 
«thal, o standard for measuring Pas leeih for 


revenue Purposes PC 280 ' 


ay ara KBve in Ireland, relic of sun-wor- 

t iro les "120: = tan plsaoeele? Seas to » look 
"eg 316 —Lacky, S21; peenunienns, an- 
cient, whatto look for im them ............... 316 

stone-worship in India, 117, 1 118 ;—in ancient 





Europ? mah oon Pee oe he at te baa ‘hans a ] 18, 11g | 
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Subéinna = Subeinga. 
Subhashitdvals of Vallabhadéva; a notice of 
Dr. Peterson's edition of it, 2408; it can- 
not be placed earlier than the first half of 
the fifteenth century BETA ewstecuvesvesneaea) EE 


|< Bomeru, mountain, spoken of aa one of the 


breasts of the carth .ccccccvcsssssssscsnsseecenes 200 
sin; invocations of the, 198 ;—a temple of 
the, at Mandasor, g. ¢., 106, 200, 201 ;—wor- 
ship of the, when making a grant, 10;— 
other instances of worship of the... 10, 13, 
LU7, 112, 140, 186 
aun symbols, f4if, 102, 63:—in Albania, 
65 ;—Ireland, 68 —in Lapland ......c008 67 
sun-worship, SM ;-—in Modern India, 64, 64, 
80 ;—in Mexico, 64, 65, 89;—in Persia, 64, 
#0 ;—in the Védaa, (4 ;—Modern European 
customs indicate, 92;—eonnection be. 
tween it and fire-worship, 91, 92 ;—traces 
of it in Christianity ...c00sscsssscrcienscscces | 65 
Sunabéi Jii, a folktale from Bombay .........d65f 


 Sundaridévi, wife of Vateurija, g. v. 107, 110, 141 


Sdryupila, of Gwalior (Kachchhapaghata) ....35, 43 


Sitrakdra, a term for Pinini, aa opposed to 
Fdritikakd ro for Katyiyana PreR TIC Tier Tie Ps 


evastika, 921 ;—aa a fire symbol, 4, 06, 89, 
02 ;—a8 a aun symbol, 65, 92-—as a mark 
ornament in embroidery, 04; =the trinacria 
of Sicily, 89; =triguetra, 66.;2triakele, 
bi;—varinnt forma of, 94, 05.—variant. 
aspect of, 5;—universality of, 4;—is a 
possible origin of the Greck key-pattern ,., 95 
swords in India, 28;—vernacular names for 
Indian, much wanted, with deacription.,..... 230 


* Syalapati’ of Kabul; motes on hia date and 


coina ; they are not dated td the Gupta era. 18hif 

symbolism in Asin, object of studying... 61 
symbols of the sun, 641%;—of the moon, 
an -—cup, 4% ;—egg, 119, 120; San 

(4 —foot, 117 ;—earpant .......-..cs000er-reee. B60 


Tiladhvaja, ancient name of Tulija in Kathia- 

WM cad ccanseaseduandesn see tipcyqgeeapesynnadesedbeueee’ OL 
tdlapatta, probabl y ‘an car ornament’. .........45n- 
talking animala in Indian folktales ......,..... 882n 
ldngt, an aboriginal DoW ssicssssecccccsssceene 27 
Tunyut, 6¢¢ Him ....00s00s00secsersintiness tsi edsaseecs 198 
tonkhd, a standard for assessing. land rercene o70 
Tipeasavateardja, Dr. Hultzsch on the ..,...... 344 
Tdrlkh Sulidni, a historical work on Afgbs 
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Ta-teo, the Chinese name of Mihirakula, may 
be a Mongolian word, meaning “the great’ 
horde’ Sas nes §45800 sensbuywatuedee socezeditesa clavercre GAB 
tenth part of revenue given to a wod sic 46 
Tenures, Ancient Marith’ ... ct seaete srs paneer eer ORE 
Thokkura, a Beahman's title 
thekkalat, Burmese name for broadcloth ..:... 318 
- Fhipaka, Thévaka:a Méhura chief, 260: 
his HAthwwnl inseription, edited... ..0..:.c0S0ME 
Three-legs, Mans, a form of the wvastita...° 45, 
fiokdl, a Baruivse weiglitl ......-c.cce.. coceccec..2 al7 
Tibula, « Briman’s nuns Saesee atvtsereeserstaee AO 
ke Tihuadka, a Briltan’s name .....0....... 0... 
Tikkarikl, an ancient village; probably the 
modern Tikurl, tear Benarea ............ Lid, to 
Tilhdka, Braliman’a mawie .......0cscccec osc 45 
Timbinaka, ancient name of Titina in Ka- 
Tirabhukti: ancient name of Tirhut ......304 300 
Tirhut, mentioned tinder the ancient nume of 
PAP EE: foe yee as nne as bccaiece: 
Tiramiina was the father of Mihiraknla, 
- 215 ;—-the tribe to which he belonged. was 
that of Kanishka 5.01... septs rettsenet essere Hee ED 
Totentisn in Thies sse cee ciseessenssesesseeace sey eee Db 
Vit : Trailikyamalla, a birwda of Maindéva of 
GPWALBOR ous ce ssnssecce sarees sbnttvesstsaie iaivecesay Ae 
Trakdjakas; 4 new indeription of this dynus- 
tree worship of the, 217if;—connection be. 
tween it and fire-worship, 05 :—troe of Life, 
217;—offerings to, 219;—* passing through" 
220, 22: 
Tripura, Kokkalla 1. of, a note on Cedcsavenceveccd Ln 
frinacria of Sicily = svastika, 89; = trickele 
‘Tripartite treaty of 1835, native view of the, . 183 
triquetra of Scandinavia ia the evastila an 
triskele = trignetra, 60; =trinaeria...:....,.. Bo 
trumbarh, an Arab Miasile ....... SR S| 
turmAbodonda: a teri requiring ¢xplanation. 10n 
twentioth part of revenue given to a god, 
405;—and to Brilimane .,..,........ sense prcnacite’ ake 
Two ‘Thaga and the Ravariyi—a Bombay 
Pollet | ccs tan ccisaz. 
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Udambtragahvara, an ancient country or 
COWIE csecetsessvencnspessesar ssscsessstensssacsevessecee SRE 
Udumbaragahvara-Chaturvadins, an nicient 
" division among the Brahmans of Gujarit... 396 
* Ugrabbati, author of tha Sikhitd. Albirinl's 
Umilpatidhan, Prof. Aufrecht of ....c¢scccs00 Sb 
umar, o termination of numes of towhs and 
villages, from the Sanakrit wdumbara ...... 396 
; Uméti grant of Dadda ID, a note on the ... 188n 
‘ Unfortunate Merchant, a Bombay folktale ..,201¢ | 
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Upidhyays, 4 grammarian quoted byacom- 
mentator.on Hémachandr 
Various rendings Of the..e.cec. ee sat #08 ne ee eee pit 










‘Upanishads ; remarkson the latest translation 


of them... oe eee foeeuwden oun sneehanal tttaee tenenensseee eRe 
Ushidito in the Avesta is Sith Kobe. 22 


Utpala, a grammerian quoted by Has 
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tidhadhd, * ‘a drum’ seecteseverteneeses sessteeass fil 
Vadhirallabha, or Srivadhtivallabha, a birnda ‘ 
of Malladéva-Nandivarman (Bina), ge... Aiz 
Vajmdimen, of Gwilior (Kachel hitta) 
defeated the king of Kananj... .,..ssssscen38, 41 
Valabhi, the kings of; notice of a new Cop. 
per-plate grant, 187f+—their gencalogy,. 
274.—the early men bers of the family had. 
no authority to eatzblish an em of their own, 
191, 195:—they cannot have ered 
Sopil, so na te introdnce the Gupta em there, 
193 ;—an inseription of the dynusty, dated 
Gupta-Sarivat £W) ccccesc.. Cetetetanereesscstcee GOUT 
edj, the Drividian, is really a bill or chopper, 


and not a eword Ee a 


1778s Seaae ; et 





2 bh oe ee 


12h 


Dr, Peterson's edition of his Subhiishifd. 
a. eee tet ert ete meiteetnsisessensesreses OME 
Valayikih risheys, am ancient territorial dj. 
Vision in the neighbourhood of Siivasti ace? 
Vimana, a grummarian quoted by Hina.  * 
Chandra... 


ob Si Sr eas fee ee a 


: 18400800 ees sassesvas SO 
Varanasi vuhaya, an ancient territorial divj. = 
Blot Found Banaregcess.i.5.scteess. otsereh dl, 
Variha, a king in Western India in Saka. 
Sata Vat TO oes sc 


Vardh Hina pies, 


146 
a town in Western India... 149 
applied sometimes to certain Kérilcls 

in the Mahibhish ya 00 eap toe ane eteeeyeanctecas ose SMD 
Vurttikakdrs, » term for Riatyiyana .......,..:. 949 
Varttikas in the Maha bhiishya, notes on some 
donbtful ...... ISSA Nate 848500588006 +09 cup ern eesene: BARE 
Vasishthaghatta: 9 place on the Yumund at 

which Juyachehandra bathod 


ee oe i ae 5 
Viaudéva, an Indo-Seythic king ; notes about 
him 


Om a oe a 


Se OSE SS tee wee Se oe nL eT Tritt Ris! 


Vasumitra, an early TT 142 
Vatagrima, an aiciont Village in K4thiiwad, 
Tear har, it, oe... citeesesernssssen, LOE 
quoted by a commen. 
tator on Hémachandra treat cberetareesssteia cen 1B 
Vateabbatti, composer of the Mandasdr in- 
acription of Milova-Satnvat $20 etresceee LOG, QD 
Vatearija, king of Avanti in Saka-Sarivat 705. 142 


(te pi mae ” 





ert a wy ‘ , 
= INDEX. 907 





Vatanrja, the lover of Visaradatt, war 








Wazir Pidalvih, an Indian fame 


Peer treials eae sue cre cel teen eeh duns vrveveee 1420 weapons of Indian athlete .......csceccu-ccee. 31 

10 $10, TAL j—he te nck tobe: identified whale, ancient Greek notices of the ......-..... 263 

with Vatearija of <i cogstra as by wheel, a sun-symbol, 64, 60,93 -—as a Bud- 
a Dhruva . reesans LOOM | « dhistio symbol... ccc eseeesceecesereerse BBL 
Valkpadrakn, & an n ancient village in Kathiiwad, 

MMT VHA, GF. 0. oie cssccssecesdeesececseavesonease, 188'| Yr Mohammad EbAn, roler‘of Hirdt, 296 ;— 
‘Vamii, goddess of fate, 171, note 1 saptr makes friends with Persian .....0:..sss0ceese. 297 

the thieves, a Bombay folktale ............... 171 | Yaiska is referred by Dr. EB. G. Bhandarkar 
Venkata I, of SOYENOGATS 4 his Kondyita | fo the seventh or sixth century B.C. ...:..... 149 

grant of &: vat 1553; noticed ...... 147f | Yasddéva, writer of the SSsbahd-ki-déhra in- 

. Wernaculara, Raia ate notice of Dr. R. G. scription of MahipAla, 34, 46;—and com- 
Bhandarkar's results regarding the develop. poser of the Gwalior inscription of Vikrama.- 
Sibert OF Chr soe oases testis eseapeeee 4D Samvat L1G) scenes eee BOD and n 

Vissvithandcs. of ‘Sena; his: Royal ‘Anintio Yasidharman, a king al Northern India, 223, 
Socicty's grant of Vikrama-Samrat 1225: “6 ;—the extent of hia dominiona, 255 — 
MULES Fda dashes seacpe thn ass'vin sav vassessseeeccccecries © 2M homage was done to him by Mihirakula, 
Vijuyanagara, the later kings of; a note on 252, 255, 257 ;—he installed Drinasiiiha of 
their PeneMlosy. cx... cssespsssssscerssscreessesass 147 Valabhi, 187n;—hia Mandaadtr inscription 
Vikrama era; was known oriurinally as the of MAlava-Sathvat 599, edited, 203/f ,—his 
era Of the MAIAvWG seecceee cesses LOE | duplicate pillar inscriptions at Mandasfr, 
Viniyskapala, Mehirdja, of the line of Déva- GAME 5 sasing sna vendiechecdasrbesntiscsteneees EBON, Bee 


gakti, 110, 140;—his grant of Horsha-Saivat 
185, edited .. TO Seer ee ee ee Lf 
vise, a Burmese weight... 
tishoya-bidbhejah, perhops ‘mative rulers,” as 
distinguished from foreign conquerors... 
M2 2 n 





Co rrr rrr ry | Kd 


Vishr's Foot w....cecccccssseneess 
Vishnurardhana, an early king, in or near 
MAlava, 2:3, 226;—his contr sgdipaanieani 
of Milava-Sarhvat 589; edited .. évxsaen 
Vidrintavidyadhara, a pramincrian quoted by 
Viivavarman, & riler of Malava apes 


Bo ee ee Ee eh i 


be ee 196, 20) | 


ERRATA IN 


p. 25b, IL. 37-38, for ealai, tdi read ealai-tdidi. | 
p. 73a, 1.17, for FAT read TAT 
» L 27, for eat read TAT 
p. Fhe, 1.18, for Q7eqy read areat 
p. 1084, 1. 30, omif the comma after ‘ Tikree.’ 
p. 113, note 55, for one pada read two pidas. 
p- 140, note 1, for taych read faydh. 
p- 141, note 24, for one pdila read two pédas. 
p- 1556, line 19, dele the word two before columns, 
p. 189a, 1. $9, for the year 1088 of the era of 
Gri-Harsha, read the year M88 
of the era of Sri-Harsha. 
p. LMa, L 9, dele the worils Sdryavaiméi or 
p. 5 Oke, 1. 14, dele the word lunar. 
. p. 2270, L 12, for Réjasthdntea read Rdjasthantya 
P. 273, Tabla, for Dérabhata read Dérabhata. 
p. 284b,'1. 34, for Chandellas read Bundelas. 
p, 3000, 1. 4, add “ before Paramoawar. 


Yaddvigraha, of Kananj (Githaduviila) seleteiay, | 


yese-golu, a Kanaresa misgile .......ccccccescns 28 
Yud-tehi or Koshans; Chinese notes on their 
HIGUOTY: cra cescanseicsnssessedvacestssseresesereagere LOM 
117 
aarunnimaiti of the Avesta is the Zarinmand 
Hiver of the BundaWteh ooo ccccccccccccccassacce “2% 
Zarinmand River in the Bundahish ia the 
Zarenumaiti of the Avera... .ccccces.ss siccaue oo 
. 183 | “irra Lake in Sistin is the ancient setts 
21;—sand srayo.......... SPistsespeaeserisersiccnss, Si 
VOL. XY. 


3000, |. 34, dele the comma after Plereme ane 
place if afler ahriek, 

p. d02a, Inst line (note) put a space ajfler utter- 
ance; aud alfach a query fo 
changing in the fate af end of 
rome mote, 

p- O03, query 146 instead of “46,” us first figure 
in note. 

p. 306, Text, line 38, for €74- read =74- 

p. dO7, aller numbers of notes to the end 18 to 
be 19; de, Aer numbers af re- 
forences similarly. 

p- 314, first line of notes, change the bracket to 
beforeof, . 

p. Sléa, 1. 35, for or read of. 

p. 339, note to Text, L 93, for Taagea? read 


p: 357, Text, 1. 6, for protaiyya read préterijyn. 
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